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Art.  I. —  T/te  Cinder-JIounds  of  Bellai^.    By  li.  Sewell. 

SotrrHERK  India  abounds  in  pre1ii8torio  mostly  of 

the  neolithic,  but  some  few  undoubtedly  of  the  palaeolithic 
age ;  and  of  all  the  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
none  is  mure  renmrkuble  in  this  roi^pect  than  the  eoiintry 
about  Bellary.  The  present  area  of  this  divisioa  comprises 
the  old  capital  of  the  Yijayanagar  kingdom,  now  usually 
called  Hampe,  from  the  name  of  a  little  village^  on  the 
Tangabbadra  River,  whiok  in  the  old  palmy  days  constituted 
a  small  fraction  of  the  great  city.  On  the  south  of  the 
district  the  territories  of  Maisur  form  the  boundary.  The 
tine  old  rock-fortress  of  Adoiii  lies  near  its  eastern  frontier, 
and  on  the  north  the  TungulihaUra  lUvfr  divides  it  from 
the  country  beh:)ngin<:^  to  the  Niziim  of  llaidarabad. 
Within  these  boundaries  are  seen  in  e¥ery  direction  rocky 
hills  with  a  very  sparse  covering  of  vegetation,  standing 
boldly  out  of  the  ieyd  plain,  some  singly,  some  in  ridges, 
and  in  a  few  tracts  massed  together  into  confused  heaps 
extending  in  all  directions  for  many  miles.  Yijayanagar, 
at  the  west  of  the  district,  was  built  on  and  about  just 
a  mass  as  the  last  described,  through  the  middle  of  which 


'  It  tikes  its  name  from  a  great  iemple  dedicated  to  S'ri  Pampapati, 
"  Tampa  '*  beeoiiiiii$  in  CftDttrcie  '*Hiiinp«.*'  "Pampa"  wm  the  old  name 
of  tiie  riTor. 
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fl<»w8  tlie  deep  and  rapid  current  of  the  Tungabhadra.. 

A  writer,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  his  first  view 
of  the  site  of  the  city,  thus  describes  the  scene : — "  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  for  ten  square  luiley  there  is  nolJuiig 
between  heaven  and  earth  but  boulders;  the  eartli  is 
paved  with  them,  the  eky  is  pierced  with  them,  and  their 
granito  particles  glitter  and  acintillate  in  the  morning 
aun  •  •  .  .  literally  in  thonsands  of  all  sizes,  .... 
heaps  upon  heaps,  in  one  instanoe  250  feet  in  height/' 

My  personal  belief  Is  that  in  former  years  this  whole 
traet  was  covered  with  forest,  though  now  in  most  places 
so  barren,  and  that  the  ancient  tribes  who  dwelt  tliereiu 
had  the  e(X)l  and  conilortable  shade  of  treea  over  their 
headsy  as  well  as  ready-made  dwellings  to  live  in  amongst 
the  crags  and  huge  broken  masses  of  gneiss  and  granite. 
Everywhere  are  found  neolithic  celts  and  implements — 
polished  axe-headS|  hammers,  mealing-stones,  bone-crushers, 
with  some  few  flint  or  agate  flakes  and  cores ;  and  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Peacock  Hills,  a  range  about  four  miles  east 
of  Hellary,  there  are  in  the  sides  of  several  buulder^  inauy 
hollows  scooped,  in  which  the  old  workers  had  polishi  d  tlieir 
weapons.  The  gneiss  is  here  crossed  by  an  enormous  dyke 
of  trap  rock,  and  the  armourers  of  those  days  had  selected 
the  spot  for  one  of  their  principal  workshops. 

In  the  plains  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hilts  are  two  very 
curious  and  large  cinder^mounds ;  and  it  is  to  these  cinder- 
moands,  and  to  others  similar  to  them  found  in  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  am  anxious  to  call 
attention  in  tlio  present  paper. 

T  have  purposely  prelaced  my  observations  with  a  hlii^ht 
description,  which  connects  the  dwelling-places  of  neolithic 
man  with  the  principal  city  of  the  great  Vijayanagar 
kingdom,  for  the  reason  that,  while  general  opinion  hitherto 
has  held  all  the  cinder*moonds  to  be  the  work  of  the  pre* 
htstoric  races  of  Southern  India,  I  hold  myself  that  there 
is  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  some  may  be,  after  all, 
of  no  very  great  antiquity,  and  that  ^their  origin  can  be 
plausibly  explained  other wi^e. 
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Two  of  these  remarkable  mounds  are,  as  jsUiled,  under 
the  hills  four  milen  east  of  Bellary.  There  are  two  others 
described  to  me  (I  have  not  seen  them)  as  lying  in  the 
plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Copper  Mountaini  a  range 
about  five  miles  eouth-west  of  Bellarj.  There  is  one, 
eleven  mfles  west  of  Bellary,  in  the  sentry  of  a  pass 
between  some  low  bills,  at  a  place  called  Budigunta. 
This  I  know  well.  Bat  the  most  important  of  all  is  an 
enormous  mass  at  Nimbapiiram,  amongst  the  rooky  bills 
iiorth-east  of  Vijayannprar,  a  mile  or  two  outside  the  llmitvS 
of  the  old  city,  and  close  to  tlio  river.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  small  valley,  surrounding  which  on  all  sides 
are  rocky  heights  of  considerable  elevation.  In  this  natural 
amphitheatre  is  a  mass  of  cinder  and  scoriae,  about  fifty 
yards  long  by  twenty  broad,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height  That  it  is  a  deposit  of  some  antiquity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  overgrown  with  old  palmyra  palm 
trees,  whose  roots  are  deeply  sunk  into  the  mass  itself. 

Now  the  question  is — and  it  c<jnstitute8  one  of  our  South 
Indian  antiquarian  ])rol)loms — how  did  this  mass  originate !" 
What  was  it  caused  by  ?  It  is  a  huge  conglomerate  of 
cinder  and  ash  and  slapr,  "\Va3  it  a  furnace?  If  so>  for 
what  purpose  ?  It  is  absolutely  unlike  any  of  the  prehistoric 
cinder-mounds  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  a  ''kitchen-midden."  Those  who 
have  examined  portions  of  it  say  that  it  is  not  the  refuse 
of  any  such  factory  as  is  worked  nowadays,  since  the  two 
can  l)c  compared,  and  it  has  been  found  that  no  factory 
refuse  ri  >-uUs  in  mounds  like  this.    Tlion,  what  was  it? 

I  will  first  recapitulate  the  remarks  made  by  Lieut. 
>'ewbold,  a  very  competent  and  very  earnest  geologist  of 
the  last  generation,  and  then  turn  to  the  results  of  the 
latest  examination,  made  this  year  at  the  Geological  Museum 
in  Jermyn  Street. 

An  article  by  Lieut.  Newbold  appeared,  with  an  illus- 
tration, in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
]J^4-J  (vol.  vii,  p.  120),  in  which  the  remains  are  entitled 
ancient  mounds  of  scoiious  aake^."    Dv.  iicuza  declared 
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tbe  specimens  submitted  to  him  to  be  ''nodular  and  tnfaceous 

carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  calcined  and  semi-vitrified, 
which,  probably  from  having  been  long  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  have  iiubibed  again  some  carbonic  acid.'' 

The  BildiguntA  mound  is  described  by  Mr.  Newbold  as 
dome-shaped^  46  (eft  in  height  and  420  feet  in  circumference* 
entirely  formed  of  scorious  ashes. 

"Towards  the  summit  they  are  whitish  and  friable,  and 
appear  to  baye  been  craabed,  bat  nearer  tbe  base  are  seen 
larger  masses  ....  shilling,  semi  -  vitrified.  'Iha 
iuternal  structure  of  the  more  calcined  portions  is  higlily 
vesicular,  not  homogeneous,  but  imbedding  in  its  cavities 
whitish  friable  ashes  and  hard  dark-green  or  black  cellular 
cinders."  Mr.  Newbold  found  in  the  Budigunta  mound 
a  piece  of  hornblende  rock  which  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  fashioned  bj  human  agency — probably  a  portion  of 
some  ancient  Tessel.'' 

One  of  the  Peacock  Hill  mounds,  that  nearest  to  the 
rocks,  is  described  very  accurately  by  Newbold.  It  is  about 
15  feet  in  height,  having  a  tabular  but  somewhat  concave 
summit,  which  is  "  girt  in  by  a  low  rugged  wall,  composed 
of  semi-vitrified  blocks  of  soorious  ashes  loosely  piled 
together.  Its  longest  diameter  is  93  feet.  Fragments  of 
rude  pottery  were  found  on  the  surface."  The  explorer 
made  excavations  in  the  mound.  He  found  that  the  upper 
portion,  to  the  depth  of  4  J  feet,  consisted  of  a  shy- grey  earth 
and  aslie^,  with  horizontal  bands  of  a  darker  colour  and 
ol:  a  soft  chalky  texture,  '*  portioTi'^  of  which  were  slightly 
unctuous  to  the  touch."  Below  this  lay  a  bed  of  scoriottS 
ashes,  partly  vitrified  and  about  5  feet  thick.  Then  a 
foot  of  ashes  similar  to  the  former  mixed  with  fragments 
which  resembled  charcoal.  Underneath  was  a  bed  2^  feet 
thick  of  a  dark  earth,  and  below  this  a  bed  3  feet  thick  of 
gravel,  the  detritus  of  the  main  rock  on  which  it  rested. 
This  la.«t  affords  positive  proof  that  the  remains  are  not  of 
volcanic  origin. 

"All  the  ashy  earths,"  says  Lieut.  Newbold,  *' and  most 
of  the  less  vitrified  fragments  of  the  scorious  ashes,  efierveaoe 
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iiighUy  with  dOute  snlpharie  aaid  •  ...  No  sach 
asbes  result  from  the  native  limekilna  of  the  present 

da?";  and,  raoreover,  for  what  purpose  could  such 
quantities  of  lime  be  required?  There  is  no  city  hard 
by,  and  even  if  there  were  the  most  ancient  limdu  forts 
were  ooastructed  of  cyclopean  masonry  executed  without 
T'vrrtar,  while  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  were  made 
of  hardened  mud.  Mr.  Newbold,  bent  on  the  solution  of 
the  problem*  examined  yarioua  Hindu  briek-kilnsy  pottery- 
fumaoe  remains,  the  debris  of  iron-smelting  factories,  and 
of  glans-workers'  rcluse,  and  found  no  similarity  between 
them  liiid  the  conteuta  of  the  huge  mounds.  The  refuse 
of  the  glass-workers  was  the  nearest,  but  in  it  wa^  no 
trace  of  the  soft  chalky  ashes. 

Baffled  here  he  turned  to  the  Hindus  for  their  explanation, 
iod  learned  that  eveiywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mounds  the  tradition  existed  that  they  were  the  remains 
of  great  funeral  pyres,  where  the  bodies  of  giants  or 
demons  or  demigods  had  been  burned  in  ages  fur  back ; 
or  of  enormous  human  or  animal  sacritices  performed  by 
holy  Kighis  in  their  hermitages.  Following  this  clue, 
Mr.  Newbold  sought  for  recent  funeral  pyres,  and  found 
that  the  ashes  left  here  strongly  resembled  those  found  at 
the  andent  mounds.  Of  the  remains  of  modem  cremation 
he  writes  as  follows : — 

**The  harder  and  semi-vitrified  portions  were  formed 
from  the  calcination  of  the  bones ;  while  the  ashes  resulting 
from  thiit  of  the  nmsculur  and  fatty  matter,  mingling  with 
tho^ie  01  the  charcoal  aud  fuel,  formed  a  soft  whitish-j^rey 
earth  ....  In  both  the  ancient  aud  recent  scoriae 
small  fragments  of  quartz  may  be  seen  imbedded,  derived 
probably  from  the  granitio  soil  on  which  the  fires  were 
kindled,  and  which,  with  the  alkali  of  the  wood  ashes, 
have  probably  assisted  the  process  of  yitrification  .... 
Like  the  recent  human  ashes,  they  fuse  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  greenish-grey  enamel,  some  of  the  less  calcined 
portions  giving  out  a  distinct  animal  odour,  though  not 
equally  strong  in  the  ancient  ashes   •   ...    On  the 
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whole,  however,  the  human  ashes  are  of  a  lighter  and 
less  yitreotts  character,  arising  evidently  from  the  less 
degree  and  oonttnuanoe  of  heat  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  from  the  oircnmstanoe  of  the  bodies  at  the 
present  day  beiog  generally  burnt  singly  on  separate 
pyres  ....  The  greater  weight,  density,  aiid  higher 
state  of  vitrification  of  the  scorious  ashes  of  tlie  raoumU 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  intensity  of  heat 
under  pressure  to  which  they  were  subject.  For  if  we  are 
disposed  to  admit  that  there  are  gleanings  of  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Hindus,  that  these  ashes  are  really  animal 
remains,  or  if,  after  a  more  minute  analysis  than  I  have 
the  means  of  rendering,  they  prove  to  be  what  they 
certainly  most  resemble,  it  is  apparent  from  the  density 
exhibited  in  the  section  of  the  muuiid  opened,  the  large 
H  ze  of  the  masses  of  tlio  scoriae,  and  their  state  of  vitri- 
fication, that  they  must  have  been  the  result  of  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  enormous  and  long*  continued  fires.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  they  cannot  he  the  ashes  of  individual 
funeral  pyres  collected  into  heaps  .  .  •  .  and  it  may 
he  added  that  the  mounds  are  almost  always  found  in 
sequestered  spots  at  a  distance  from  any  town/' 

The  writer  then  points  out  that  though  in  the  case  of 
both  ralcioed  human  reinaiiis  and  of  Imrnt  limestone  there 
oxi^sts  free  lime  which,  haviii^^  aUracted  carbonic  acid  from 
atmospheric  exposure,  would  eitervesce  slightly  when  treated 
with  acids,  a  state  of  things  observed  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  these  ancient  mounds,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  scoriae  by  a  gentleman  in  Manchester 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  phonphoric  acid  with  lime  in 

them — "  a  fact  whidi  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  their  animal 

•  •  ft 
urigm. 

Such  was  Lieut.  Newbold's  decided  o])inioa  in  the  year 
lf*4''.  Fifty-five  years  hiter,  vi/.  in  tlie  curieiiL  year, 
I  handed  over  some  specimens  obtained  from  the^e  same 
mounds,  and  brought  by  myself  to  England,  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
TVatts,  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  the  Museum  in  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  asking  him  whether  modern  examination 
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woald  confirm  or  dieprove  the  notion  that  the  mounds  were 
the  remains  of  enormous  pyres,  on  which  in  fierce  heat 
vera  consumed  the  bodies  of  either  human  beings  or 
animals.^  Mr.  Watts  has  kindly  given  me  the  following 
written  opinion: — 

**  These  specimens  are  certainly  not  volcanic  slags,  nor 
are  they  derived  from  any  process  of  ore-smelting.  They 
do  not  appear,  either,  to  be  such  slags  as  result  from  lime- 
buroing,  glass-  or  brick-making. 

"The  large  specimen  from  Nimbapnram  consists  of 
a  ghis^  slag,  which  has  caught  up  while  melted  numerous 
hits  of  grit  of  Yarions  sorts,  chiefly  felspar  and  quartz. 
As  Lieut  Newbold  points  out,  this  is  the  surface  dust 
resulting  from  decomposition  of  the  rocks  on  which  the 
mounds  are  situated.  Iragiiieuts  of  bone  are  to  be  secu 
in  this  slajj. 

"Tlie  siiuiilcr  sjhm  imen  from  Bildii^Minta  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  slag  with  ashy  matter  which  is  probably  the 
result  of  burning  fuel.  The  light-coloured  slag  is  deeply 
oolonred  at  contact  with  the  dark  ash.  The  microscopic 
aspect  of  the  slag  is  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  specimen, 
hut  the  cavities  contain,  in  greater  abundance,  numerous 
minute  bundles  of  crystals,  almost  certainly  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  have  been  deposited  in  them  since  the  slag 
cooled  liuwu.  These  account  for  the  eflervescence  of  the 
slag  with  acid,  and  have  been  produced  by  the  actiou  of 
carbonic  acid  on  the  lime  salts  in  the  slao^. 

**The  specimens  from  the  Peacock  i fills  near  Bellary 
seem  to  be  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Budigunta 
specimen.  The  dark  colour  of  the  ash  disappears  in  heating, 
and  is  evidentlv  the  relic  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
fuel  still  left  in  the  ash. 

"Mr.  E.  T.  Xewton  has  examined  the  bones  in  this  box, 
and  hnds  that  while  one  specimen  is  undoubtedly  human, 
two  are  certainly  not  human,  aud  the  rest  are  lude- 
termiQable." 

*  Om  of  mj  vpmmeuM  wis  from  Budigania,  the  larger  fram  Nimbapurain. 
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We  may  then  assuine  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty 
that  these  great  mounds  are  the  remains  of  enormous  pyres 
on  whioh  were  humt  the  bodies  of  animals  or  human  beings, 
or  both. 

But  why  ?   And  when  ?   Let  us  consider  the  latter  first. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  remains  must 
belong  to  the  prehistoric  races.  'Ihvy  seem  to  indicate  the 
destruction  by  burninf^  of  animal  subatauceM,  possibly  bodied 
of  human  beings,  alive  or  dead.  Mr.  Newbold  pointed 
out  two  ways  in  which  the  ancient  races  may  have  caused 
these  mounds.  First,  there  is  mention  in  a  Hindu  work, 
the  Faram  Bdma  Vi/aya,  of  women  consuming  themselves 
en  maue  on  the  same  pyre  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands 
■laifi  in  battle;  and  in  an  old  Tamil  record  the  women  of 
a  wliole  al)origirial  tribe  are  represented  us  cau.siiig  a  ^'teat 
pile  of  lire  to  be  kiidlfd,  into  which  they  leaped,  ard  died 
execrating  their  eoefiiies,  the  Hindus,  who,  by  treachery, 
had  succeeded  in  slaughtering  CTery  male  of  their  clan. 
Secondly,  whet  more  probable,  he  says,  than  that  the 
mounds  are  made  ol  the  ashes  of  the  slain,  burnt  collectively 
after  some  battle — monuments  perhaps  of  the  bloody 
struggles  that  took  place  between  the  early  Brahmanical 
settlers  and  the  savage  aborigines  ? 

Or  they  might,  he  tliinks,  even  be,  us  held  by  the  Hindus 
themselves,  the  remains  of  great  sacrificial  holocaiista 
performed  by  the  Rishis  of  old,  since  the  annals  ot  the 
country  abound  in  allusions  to  both  bestial  and  human 
sacrifices  on  a  fearful  scale  o£  magnitude,  made  for  the 
attainment  of  supernatural  power,  for  the  discovery  of 
hidden  treasure,  in  propitiation  of  malign  spirits,  or  to 
deities  presiding  over  agriculture  and  commerce. 

But  must  we  go  so  far  back  in  history  P  Surely  the 
fact  that  they  arc  found  m  u  (  ouuUy  where  most  undoubtedly 
the  races  that  used  neolithic  weapons  re.sidt^d,  need  not 
be  accepted  as  conclusively  establishing  that  the  neolithic 
races  were  the  creators  of  these  mounds.  For  neolithio 
remains  are  found  all  over  the  district^  and  the  disoovery 
of  a  celt  here  and  there  amongst  the  debris  would  not 
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mlBeientljr  support  saoh  a  theory.  I  think  it  suffices  to 
oome  down  to  mueh  more  modem  times,  and  though  the 
Dotion  of  vast  human  and  aiiiuial  saciiHces  carried  out  by 
the  ancient  races  may  possess  a  charm  to  the  antiquarian 
miDd  we  must  be  caretul  to  guard  against  a  too  hasty 
aooeptance  of  it. 

I  asky  then,  is  it  or  is  it  not  possible  that  these  mounds 
may  be  only  from  three  to  five  hundred  years  oldf  If 
so»  they  may  haTe  been  caused  in  one  or  other  of  the 
fellowing  ways 

For  the  first.  This  country  was  the  scene  of  fearful 
carnag-e  and  wliolewale  uiah»acres  d urine;  the  wars  between 
the  Muhammadan  kings  of  the  Dakiian  and  the  Hindu 
kings  of  Vijayanagar.  There  were  bloody  battles  in  the 
plains  and  vengefal  slaughters  of  citiaens  after  the  capture 
of  fortresses.  At  Adoni,  forfy  miles  nortii*north-east  of 
the  Peacock  UiUs,  Muhammad  Shah  BahmanI,  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  slew  70,000  Hindus.  Outside  Vijayanagar  the 
Muhaninuidan  confederation  massacred  all  the  inhabitants 
iu  the  suburbs,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  frreat  city  their 
exceises  knew  no  bounds.  Is  it  not  possible  that  on  the 
sites  where  so  many  thousands  of  dead  lay  in  the  burning 
SOB  the  Mubammadan  commanders  may  have  collected  the 
remains  and  oousnmed  them  in  vast  pyres  to  prevent 
pestilence  amongst  their  troops?  The  situations  of  the 
mounds  certainly  do  not  militate  ap-ainst  this  theory— 
rather  the  reverse.  Witness  the  niouu<i  at  liudigunta,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  pass  described  above,  the  very  place 
vhere  territic  hand-to-hand  fighting  may  be  couoeived  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  one  of  the 
principal  approaches  to  the  Hindu  capital. 

Or  if  this  is  too  commonplace  an  explanation,  I  will 
cfo  one  more  romantic,  which  might  at  least  account  for 
the  enormous  mound  amongst  the  rocky  hills  at  Nimhapur 
on  the  river  outside  Vijayanagar.  The  Hindu  dynasty 
that  ruled,  at  that  place,  over  all  Southern  India  lor  two 
eeataries  was  founded  about  the  year  1336  a.d.  In  1442 
the  capital  was  Yiaited  by  'Abdur  Bazzak,  ambassador  from 
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Persia^  and  we  baTe  in  hia  Maila*u9^8a*dain^  a  glowing 
deacription  of  the  magnifioenoe  of  the  BOTereign»  amongst 
whose  cherished  poseetsiont  was  a  seraglio  of  700  ladies — 

princesses  and  others. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  Nicolo 
Conti,  an  Italian  traveller,  went  to  Vijayuuugar,  and  from 
his  rather  short  account  of  the  place  I  extract  the  folio wiug 
passage^: — **Tbe  inhabitants  of  this  region  marry  as  many 
wiyes  as  they  please^  who  are  burnt  with  their  dead 
husbands.  Their  king  is  more  powerful  than  all  the 
other  kings  of  India.  He  takes  to  himself  tweWe  thousand 
wives,  of  whom  four  thousand  follow  him  on  foot  wherever 
he  may  go,  and  are  employed  solely  in  the  service  of  the 
kitchen.  A  like  number,  more  haudsomuiy  equipped,  ndo 
on  horseback.  The  remainder  are  carried  by  men  in  litters, 
of  whom  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  are  selected  as 
his  wiyes  on  condition  that  at  his  death  they  should 
yoluntarily  bum  themselyes  with  him,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  greet  honour  for  them.'' 

lu  A.D.  ir>i  i  Duarte  Barbosa  visited  Vijayanacar,*^  and 
he  notes  this  eusiom  of  sail,  statin":  that  the  woiiicu  of 
the  city  were  burnt  with  their  deceased  husbands  "  in  an 
open  space  outside  the  city,  where  there  is  a  great  fire." 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  the  situation  of 
the  Nimbapur  mound.  He  goes  on  to  say : — '*  When  the 
king  dies  four  or  fiye  hundred  women  bum  themselyes 
with  htm  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  throw  themselves 
suddenly  into  the  pit  and  tire  where  they  burn  the  body 
of  the  king;  for  the  pit  and  fire  are  very  larore,  and 
a  great  quantity  can  be  burned  m  it  .  .  .  .  and  many 
men,  confidants  of  the  king,  burn  themselves  with  him.'' 

The  next  authority  is  the  traveller  Caesar  Frederic,^ 
who,  relating  his  adventures  at  Yijayanagar  in  1667  ▲.d,, 
desoribes  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  a  widow  becoming 

*  MrttWut-Sa'datn  (Sir  Henry  Elliot's  Ili»lory     India,  rol.  if,  pp.  96-126). 

*  HoUiiyt  edition,  vol.  xzii. 

*  Hakluyt  edition,  vol.  xixr,  p.  93. 

*  Id.|  Tol.  ii|  p.  947. 
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mfi  on  her  husband's  deaths  and  the  piocesdons  about  the 
atreetti  and  then  writes  (I  discard  the  old  form  of 
spelling): — **Then  they  go  out  of  the  city,  and  goin^ 

along  the  river's  side  called  Xigondin,  which  ruuueth 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  until  they  coruo  unto  a  place 

wiit^re  they  use  to  make  this  buruiug  of  women  .... 

and  when  there  dieth  any  great  man  his  wife  with  all 

his  [female]  slaves   ....   burn  themseWes  together 

with  him." 

Here,  again,  the  description  aptly  coincides  with  the 
sitaation  of  the  Nirobapur  oinder-mound.    So  that  it  may, 

after  all,  be  merely  the  luueiul  pyre  where  for  two  ceuturies 
successive  holocausts  of  ]a?ge  numbers  of  living  women  took 
place,  hundreds  being  burnt  at  one  time  at  the  death  of 
every  soTereign,  while  large  numbers  were  similarly 
dsstroyed  day  by  day — the  wives  of  citizens,  chiefs,  and 
pii&oes^  residents  in  thia  very  extensive  and  populous  city. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  as  a  not  unreasonable  explanation 
of  what  most  otherwise  seemingly  remain  inexplicable. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  must  he  specially  noted  the 
annular  shape  of  one  of  the  Peacock  Ilili  mounds.  In  this 
one  case  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  could 
have  been  caused  in  the  manner  suggested ;  and  tho 
problem  as  to  its  origin  must  be  considered  as  yet  unsolved. 
Mr.  Hubert  Knox,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  it,  has  kindly  f avoared  me  with  his 
original  notes,  as  well  as  with  a  letter  written  to  him  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  R.  Bruce  Foote,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  ludiu.  Mr.  Foote  knew  the  place  well,  and  his 
opinion  is  therefore  of  much  value.  Both  these  gentlemen 
believe  the  mound  to  be  prehistoric,  and  to  have  been  made 
by  the  tribes  to  whom  must  be  credited  the  stores  of 
neolithic  axe-heads,  crushers,  and  other  implementa  found 
in  abundance  amongst  the  boulders  on  the  hill  above. 
Parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  hill  runs  a  large  trap  dyke, 
and  it  is  of  this  hard  and  durable  material  that  the  weapons 
wrre  made.  This  dyke,  indeed,  is  almost  certainly  the 
causa  oi  there  having  been  a  settlement  here  of  the  tiiboa 
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that  lived  in  neolithio  days,  a  settlement  of  tbe  existence 
of  which  there  is  ahnndant  evidence.    Commanding  an 

extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  country,  raised  above 
the  main  forest  below,  and  therefore  exposed  to  plea8ant 
bret  /t  this  range  of  bills,  with  its  amplo  store  of  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  implementtt  of  all 
Hnrts,  its  broken  masses  of  cliffs  and  boulders,  amonji^st 
which  the  inhabitants  could  always  find  shade  when  the 
day  was  hot^  and  protection  when  the  weather  was 
inclement,  would  form  an  ideal  habitation  for  the  tribes 
of  those  days.  And  that  it  did  so  is  plain.  For  not  only 
are  there  iound  amongst  the  crevices  remains  of  neolithic 
stone  implements  in  abundance,  but  on  the  rock  faces 
themselves  are  the  hollows  made  by  the  manufacturers  iu 
the  act  of  polishing,  while  on  the  boulders  above  are 
a  number  of  preffili,  many  of  which  are  beyond  doubt  of 
great  antiquity.^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  latter  in  the  present 
paper,  but  merely  nole  in  passing  that  the  presence,  amongst 
the  representations  here  given,  of  animuU  most  commonly 
found  amongst  forests  has  tended  to  strengthen  my  belief  • 
that  iu  former  days  the  jungle  covered  this  country  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case.  The  animala 
to  which  I  allude  are  elephants,  hears,  monkeys,  deer  or 
elk  with  branching  horns,  and  peafowL 

In  the  plain  close  under  this  hill  to  the  east  sre  two 
large  cinder-mounds.  One  is  solid  and  lofty,  and  may 
have  been  formed  in  tlie  manner  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 
The  other,  however,  is  ditierent.  It  C(>n>ist8  of  a  circular 
ring  formed  by  a  mound  about  five  feet  high,  with  the 
centre  of  the  ring  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  surrounding  it.  The  ring  measures  about  thirty 
yards  across  its  diameter.  Mr.  Knox  notes  that  be  and 
Mr.  Fawcett  cut  a  trench  across  the  enclosed  space.  "  We 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  inside  consists  of  ixaiivi  which 

1  Mr.  F.  Fuwr«tt  read  a  paper  aboai*thew  before  the  Ninili  Congxeia  ef 
Orieataliflta  in  London. 
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lay  on  the  wrth  about  the  level  of  the  field  oataide.  Our 

trench  was  can  ltd  up  to  the  hard  bank  which  encloses 
the  mound.  Tin's  bank  had  a  nearly  perpendicular  section 
inside,  and  a  sloping  section  outside  ....  specimens 
of  the  cinders  were  submitted  to  Mr.  B>«  B.  Foote  .  .  .  . 
we  found  bones  and  pottery  among  the  ashes,  but  not 
a  single  worked  stone.  Mr.  Fawcett  took  the  bones  which 
seem  determinable  to  England.  They  have  been  identified 
as  ohiefiy  those  of  rodents.'' 

This  last  statement  must  certainly  be  tiTiversed  by  an 
iiisipection  of  some  of  the  bones  now  »ho\vM,  which  are  too 
large  to  have  belonged  to  any  known  rodent ;  while  I  am 
fortified  by  the  opinion  of  experts  in  the  Geological  Museam 
in  Jermyn  Street.  Mr.  £,  T.  Newton,  as  already  stated* 
declared  one  of  the  bones  to  be  certainly  human.  Possibly 
for  "  rodent  *'  we  should  read  "  ruminant" 

Mr.  Bruce  Foote's  opinion  on  the  speoimene  is  important. 
He  Tvrite.s,  under  date  August  1,  1891 — '*I  have  examined 
the  contents  of  the  box  carefully.  The  specimens  without 
exception  are  slug  or  ash — not  a  trace  of  tufa.  The  ash 
shows  in  many  cases  traces  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  rather 
eomminuted  state,  such  as  yon  see  it  in  buffalo's  dung. 
Some  of  the  ash  is  still  full  of  carbonaceons  matter,  evidently 
from  imp^ect  combustion.  I  am  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  think  the  wider  heaps  dne  to  the  combustion  of  great 
heap*>  of  cattle  manure  and  straw.**  He  then  refers  to 
a  custom  he  had  heard  of  as  existin*^  in  South  Africa,  where 
some  tribes  pile  up  their  cattle  manure  in  banks  inside  their 
tborn  zartbm,  "  Such  accumulations  of  manure  when  dry 
would  have  been  very  liable  to  take  fire,  and  would  have 
smouldered  away  slowly  if  very  tightly  pressed  down,  or 
burned  fast  where  loosely  packed.  When  clayey  sand  or 
felspathic  sand  was  mixed  with  the  dung,  and  the  heat 
fierce  enough,  it  would  inevitably  form  a  slaggy  cinder, 
but  where  pure  the  soft  ash  would  be  produced  .  .  .  . 
One  bone  must  have  been  scraped  with  a  moderately  sharp 
implement,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  to  have  been  carved  into 
some  definite  object   •   •   .   .   The  total  absence  of  stone 
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implements  in  the  excavated  part  is  a  puzzling  fact,  for 
I  certainly  found  celts,  mealing-atones,  and  corn-crushors, 
in  soTTiP  quantity,  in  the  Sanavasapiir  camp,  together  with 
pottery  in  considerable  variety."  One  piece  of  pottery  was 
found  in  this  Kupgal  (Peacock  Hill)  circle,  and  is  now 
exhibited. 

Mr,  Foote  sums  up  his  views  on  the  several  mounds  in 
the  Bellary  district  thus: — "The  zariha  cattle-manure  theory 

will  only  hold  good  for  such  cinder-mounds  as  are  really 
camps.  Some  of  the  others,  such  as  Budikanama, 
Nimb&pur,  and  Sugur,  appear  t(>  have  been  really  funeral 
pyres.  Gadiganur,  Kanchagar-Bellagal,  and  the  Kapgal 
mounds  I  am  doubtful  about;  but  Sanavasapur,  LingadihalU, 
and  Halakandi  I  incline  to  regard  as  genuine  zariba  camps. 
The  smaller  cinder-mounds  at  Sangankal,  Euriguppa,  and 
Eftkaballa  I  regard  as  great  feasting-plaoes ;  the  number 
of  moaling-stones,  corn-crushers,  and  pounders  they  shewed, 
together  with  the  lot  of  bones  chiefly  of  oxen,  makes  this 
idea  quite  probable.** 

According  to  this  authority,  therefore,  the  Bellary  cinder- 
mouuds  would  be  divided  into  three  classes,  excluding  three 
of  them  which  are  doubtfuL 

1.  Large  feasting-plaees,  three. 

2.  Gigantic  funeral  pyres,  three. 

3.  Zariba  camps,  three. 

With  regard  to  No.  2,  Mr.  Foote's  opinion  is  in  accord 
with  mine. 

As  to  No.  3,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  their  size.  The 
Kapgal  mound  is  classed  by  Mr.  Foote  as  doubtful,"  and 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  zariba  camp  to  be 
so  extremely  small  in  area — only  thirty  yards,  ninety  feet, 

aeruss.  In  a  true  zariba  the  defenders  must  liave  room 
to  wield  their  weapons — to  hurl  their  spears,  to  wliirl  their 
slings — ^and  if  we  allow  a  space  of  only  ten  feet  all  round 
the  inner  circumference  for  this  purpose,  we  are  reduced  to 
a  circle  of  seventy  feet  diameter  for  all  the  cattle,  women 
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and  ehfldrra,  old  meDt  and  noii'Combatanta :  this  would 

seem  to  be  far  too  small  for  the  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  then,  and  to  bum  u]),  tlio  situation,  so  far 
as  I  am  personully  concerned,  is  as  follows.  We  hiive 
•  krge  number  of  cinder-mouuds  in  the  liellary  district. 
Some  of  them  are  probably  of  the  neolithic  age.  Are  they 
allio? 

A.  Three  appear  to  bare  been  enormona  funeral  pyres. 

I  suggest  that  these  may  possibly  owe  their  origin 
to  incineration  of  living  human  beings,  dead 

soldiers,  an<l  animals  slaughtered  in  battle,  possibly 
of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  hfteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  a.d. 

B.  The  rest  may  be  of  neolithic  age,  but  some  may 

perhaps  be  more  modern.  Ot  these  we  have 
Mr.  Bruce  Foote's  classification. 

(a)  Large  feastinn:-place8  (three).  I  confess  to 
a  dow])t  as  to  whether  they  nijiy  not  be  smaller 
examples  of  Class  A.  One  of  tiie  Kapgal  mounds, 
viz.  that  which  is  solid  and  lofty,  I  have  seen,  and 
think  its  shape  and  size  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  anything  connected 
with  mere  feasting. 

(h)  Zariba  camps  (three).  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  those  mentioned  and  can  form  no  opinion. 
But  unless  they  are  much  larger  than  the  annular 
Kapgal  mound  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  theory. 

(e)  Doubtful  (three).  Amongst  these  Mr.  Foote 
places  the  annular  Kapgal  mound. 

The  ori<?in  oi  this  last  remains  at  present,  to  my  mind, 
au  unsolved  problem. 
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Addilional  Notes, 

(p.  9)  That  the  dead  were  sometimes  collected  and  burned 
after  battles^  can  be  proved  by  cootemporarj  Portuguese 
ohronides. 

(pp.  10,  11)  Parcbad,  about  1616,  confirms  these  accounts 

of  wholesale  buniing  ui  numbers  of  women,  and,  like  Caesar 
Frederic,  desniNts  them  as  "passing  by  the  river's  side  to 
the  buruiDg- place,''  a  description  which  taiiiea  with  the 
situation  of  the  Nimbapur  mound. 

(p.  11)  Mr.  Knox  has  written  to  say  that  he  now  accepts 
the  author's  yiews. 

To  account  for  the  present  small  size  of  some  of  the  pyres^ 
in  face  of  the  suggestion  that  they  may  have  originated  in 

the  burning  of  thousands  of  dead  bodies  after  a  battle, 
I  offer  the  following  expiuiialion  : — The  agriculturists  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  use  the  remains  for  manuring  their 
fields.  Year  by  year  the  heaps  would  grow  less  and  leas,  the 
ryots  digging  into  them  from  the  outside,  while  the  wind 
blew  the  ashes  and  lighter  materials  from  the  surface.  But 
year  by  year  also  the  untouched  centre  would  become  more 
and  more  indurated.  The  nett  result  would  be  the  perpetual 
exposure  of  a  hardened  core,  left  in  position  because  it  was 
valueless,  and  growing  harder  by  exposure  and  pressure. 
The  eater  size  of  the  mass  at  Nimbapuram  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
rocky  hills,  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  cultivation 
surrounding  it. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that  the  topographical  position 
of  the  known  cinder-mounds  lends  colour  to  the  theory 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  extensive  incinerations 
of  bodies  of  men  slain  in  battle;  since,  wliile  neolithic 
remains  of  the  ancient  races  are  met  with  all  over  the 
district,  these  mounds  are  only  met  with  on  the  direct 
approaches  to  the  great  Hindu  capital  at  Yijayanagar — the 
main  lines  of  attack. 
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Art.  IL — A  Persian  Maniacript  attributed  to  Fakhru'  ddin 
J2dsl.  By  Rbtnold  A.  Nicholson. 

This  maoaBoript,  which  is  now  in  my  poaeettion,  has 
nnfortniiately  lost  a  number  of  pages  at  the  beginning. 

Neither  title  nor  author's  name  occurs  in  the  text,  but 
inside  the  co?er  aa  old  Oriental  peuinan  has  left  the 
following  inacnption:  jp  l^i^  liJb»- 

iji^  aJJ^  ,  "  The  Preservation  of  Health,  composed  by  Imam 
Fakhra'  ddin  Bazt^may  God  make  bright  his  tomb!" 
The  colophon  is :  c-j'>i>^^     Cl^         c-^'ciJi  ijj:>  ^^Jii 

jH^  ^  ^  V-*^^  '^^^  JbdJ^  Si  Jlb 

i  r;\i;\i..t  ^  ^UjUJ  i  ^U3  J  cJu  L^.    Haji  Xhaiifa 

(onder  ]aJL»>)  ascribes  to  Hippocrates  a  work  with 

this  title,  addressed  to  King  Anfiochus,  but  does  not  mention 
the  translator  nor  the  language  into  which  it  was  rendered. 
Weorich  refers  to  three  copies  of  a  Latin  version  at  Paris.^ 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  MS.  is  a  translation  from 
the  Greek.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being 
au  original  work.  While  positive  evidence  aa  to  its  autlior- 
ship  is  wanting,  tlie  a:«rription  to  Fakhru'  ddin  Kiizi  is  at 
least  probable.  The  style  is  archaic,  and  quite  in  harmony 
with  other  works  of  the  period.  Some  Arabic  constructions 
occur,  e  f^.,       c-'^^  The  orthography  is  fluctuating : 

'wre  find  J*—--—;,  *,  and   A  .  j  ..^^  in  the  course  of  a  lew 

pages.    The  authorities  meotioaed  are  Hippocrates,  Galen, 

^  Wesridi,  "  Be  anctomm  GcMCoxum  vaaumibna  «t  coimenUriiB,**  p.  108. 
«.s.A.t.  1899.  2 
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Dioscorides,  Khwaja  Abii  *Ali  (Avicenna) — whose 
quoted,  Ibn  Mandavaih  of  iBfahan,  Muhammad  Zakariyya, 
and  a  certain  Seyyid  or  Imam  Iama*iL   Ibn  Mandayaih  is 
placed  by  Wu8tenfeld  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 

of  the  Hijra.*  Muhammad  Zakariyya  seems  to  be  the 
famous  Rhiizes  (Abu  Bekr  Muhammu'l  ibn  Zukariyva 
al-RazT),  who  diV<I  in  311  a.h.  or  3'J()  a.h.  I  cauuot 
identify  Seyyid  iMtiri'Tl  ;  lie  may  perhaps  be  Al-sharlf 
Sharafu'  ddiu  Ismail  (Wiistenfeld,  No.  23,  p.  138).  If  we 
leave  him  out  of  account,  Ibn  Mandavaih,  who  flourished 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Fakhra'  ddin  Bazi,  is 
the  latest  authority  mentioned. 

This  MS.  contains  a  number  of  words  which  I  have  not 
found  in  the  dictionaries  : — 


.x::^icv«1  (9.  3).   The  author  is  partial  to  this  form,  e.g. : 

'         **  : 

J^r"'  ^-'U^,  i^ii^  ^J^^' 


jrj,*j  (143.  7),  used  as  a  noun  =  conserve ;  L'  J 

cu^bj  \Jk^  ^  J  ;      "  a  conserve  of  it  (ginger) 
and  honey  strengthens  the  memory." 

(106.  2).  is  bread  baked  in  a  oU.  For 

the  form,  cf.  JtiU. 

^Uj  (1^1*  14).   Causal  of  ^Ju^J :  jJL«ju  l;u;U«>| 
'  makes  the  mouth  swelL* 


(185.  6, 9).  The  meaning  appears  to  be  'in  equal 
proportions/  e.g. :  ci^^L^J^  ^ 


(147.  10)=s^\o^j,  but  j^y}        may  be  an  error  of  the 


scribe  for  jc^^s  yj^j. 


*  '*  G«flehicht6  dar  AnbiiehMi  Aente  and  NatnrfoNcliw,"  No.  135,  p.  79. 
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(118. 1). 
^^j^  (86.  12)  =^^j^. 

^^Oj^j^  (95.  12),  a  iiiciii  of  cold  lem^uiuiueiil. 

(139.  8)  =         •     Perhaps  an  error  of  the  scribe,  as 
is  used  just  before. 

(1.  10),  « bleached,'  ^i^^jlj^,  ^^V^  c^^^ 
^,x-*-&^  jub      j;Jtj  jU  ^j^v  Cf.  Dozy, 

"  Sappl^meot  aux  DiotioDDaires  Atabes/'  under  jy^Sy^ 


J^/(86.11)  ^js^/. 
,^  J  ^  S  (95.  9),  a  maa  of  hot  temperament. 
«  (124.  9;,  a  sort  of  fried  food.' 


^  ^  jT 


^  {i512.  14)  =  J-J  ^  c-^j .  Cf.  Vallers,  under  ^j,^. 
^-a-'  (93.  3),  digestion. 

(101.  11),  half  and  half,  applied  to  u  mixture  of 
wine  and  water. 

Contents : 

P.  1.    The  manuscript  begins  abruptly  :  jub 

ty^  Jub  cj^  ws^l^  J         (the  r^gim  to  be 
adopted  in  summer  j. 

*  The  ingrwlient*  of  this  coniection  are  enumerated  in  the  "Baljni'ijaw^hir  " 
},x  Mnhnmrnad  tho  Yumf,  the  phjsician  oi  H«r«t,  p.  146  oi  the  aditua  pahiished 
mi  Calcutta  io  1830. 

*  In  the  "  Bithru  'Ijawabir/'  p.  272,  wc  iiuJ  ^i^^u^uo.*  =  t'J^iaa^ ,  but  tho 
form  ii  nurlMd  w  doQbtfal. 
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^1  ^\  i-JU  y  wl, ^  JJi^  J^y^  J-^  ^\ 

(three  causes  why  autuxxm  is  iDtemperate). . 
Here  one  or  more  pages  ere  miflsing. 


(the  properties  of  aioee-wood^  ambergris,  sandal-woodi 
and  ladannm). 


P.  4,  jii         J-si  (Section  6,  on  flowers).  The 

following  are  mentioned  and  their  properties  described: 

jj,        j»^f  ijJ/f         (•^f  •*5r'  io^r** 

(also  called         ^^^--^b .  J^^,  j^. 


P.  ?•  J*^  (VV?-  $JLi^  (Fonrth  Disoonrse,  on 

potables).  These  are  of  three  kinds:  water,  in- 
toxioating  drink,  other  beverages;  aooordingly,  thia 
^UL«  falls  into  three  parts. 


P.  8,   l|iT  iJLi\i^  Jjl  Jis^^  (Part  I,  in  explanation 

of  the  properties  of  waters).   This  Part  is  divided 

into  nine  sections. 


c->t  tiW=**^j^  Jj^  (Section  1,  on  the 
advantages  of  drinking  water).  The  author 
enumerates  five  advantages. 


P.  10.   UjT  ,J     .J         (Section  2,  on  the  different 

kinds  of  waters).  There  are  two  kinds:  (a)  water 
oontaining  no  foreigo  snbstances,  (b)  water  containing 

such.    Eight  signs  of  pure  and  sweet  water. 
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P.  13.  IfjT  ^LJ!  ^ J  j^^l^  Jai  ^  (Seotdon  4,  (ot  the  different 

sorts  of  ater).  There  are  two  sorts :  (a)  water 
which  hXU  from  the  air,  (b)  water  which  proceeds 
from  the  earth,  (a)  u  snperior  to  {h),  (1)  because  it 
is  free  from  contamination,  (2)  because  the  falling 
raindrops  move  rapidly,  and  motion  ia  a  cause  of 
heat,  aod  iieut  in  a  cause  of  purity. 

P.  14.  :  why  rain  in  winter  m  better  and  purer  than 

rain  in  summer.   Four  reasous. 

P.  16.  :  why  rain  accompanied  with  thunder  and 

lightning  ia  purer. 

4JCL«:  why  rain-water*  though  it  is  purer  than  any 
other*  quickly  becomes  putrid. 

{b)  Water  whii'h  procuecls  from  the  e:irlii  :  (1)  running" 
water,  (2)  standing  water.  Kunniug  water  proceeda 
(a)  firom  fountains,  {b)  from  melted  snow  or  ioe.  Six  reasons 
why  (a)  is  snperior  to  (i).  There  are  three  kinds  of 
standing  water :  (a)  well-water,  (b)  water  bubbling  up  from 
the  ground  (^T  dj),  W  water  in  woods  or  reedy  places. 

P.  24.    c^«.>;^  <-^T  i^jUw       ^sii  Jmoi  (Section  6,  on 

drinking  water  in  large  quantities).  Three  great 
evils  arise  from  water-drinking. 

P.  27.         «-Jr  CL>pd^  J  J  ^►A-i        (Section  6,  on  the  evil 

effects  of  cold  water).  It  is  not  allowed  in  six  cases: 
(a)  when  fasting,  {b)  immediately  after  eating,  for 
four  reasons,  (e)  after  sexual  intercourse  or  violent 
exercise,  {d)  when  one  is  thirsty  at  night,  unless  the 
thirst  is  caused  by  drinking  wine  to  excess  or  eating 
bitter  and  peppery  food,  {e)  after  hot  food,  (/)  when 
one  is  wet  or  hot. 

1  Sectun  8  is  omitted  ia  the  HS. 
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P.  33.         ^'^iij  9J/  (Section  7, 

OQ  waters  cooled  by  ice  and  snow). 

c^lfiT     ^pJLib        (Section  8,  on  vaten  which 

have   suffered   chaiifi^e).     These  are   three   kinds : 
(a)  water  heated  by  £re.    (h)  water  heated  by  the 
8un  in  pools.   It  is  extremely  deleterious^  for  three 
•  reasons.   (0)  mineral  waters.  The  author  enumerates 

various  maladies  which  these  produce,  along  with 
remedies  for  them. 


P.  39.  jyJU        i4if«U»       ^  cM  (Section  9,  on  food 

made  with  brackish  water). 

P.  40.  jj       Ji^^  (Part  II,  on  wine). 

'-l  ^ w<  .J  jr\  J^ah  (Section  1,  on  the  advantages 

of  wine).  Though  wine  is  forbidden  by  law,  the 
physician  must  be  acquainted  with  its  good  and  had 
properties.   Two  benefits  are  derived  from  drinking 

it,  {(I)  it  purifies  the  spirit,  (6)  it  strengthens  the 
body. 

P.  47.  JUib  j(         c^l^      aLT  (^Uy 

UL-w^  (Section  2,  explaining  why  the  wine  of  the 

grape  is  superior  to  all  other  beyerages).  Four 
zeaaoas  are  given. 

P.  49.  c^l^  ^        (Section  3,  ex- 

plaioing  the  evil  effects  of  wine). 

(Section  4^  explaining  what  persona  have  constitutions 
suited  to  wine). 
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(Section  5,  explaining  in  what  season  wine  is 
most  auitable). 

F»  56.   iT^U  Vl;^  ^  CP^^  J«ai 

2FJ^  (Section  6,  concerning  those  who  have  not 
been  aocuatomed  to  drink  wine). 

(Seetioii  7,  on  the  symptoms  which  show  themselves 
in  a  drunken  man).  The  author  propounds  twenty 
qoestioDS  ( J^U**^),  to  which  he  gives  answers 

(L)  Why  drinking  wine  prodnces  drunkenness. 

(2)  Why,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in  drinking,  liis  high 
spirits  increase,  whereas  he  ends  by  making  a  row 

(3)  Why  a  drunken  man  imagines  that  everything  is 
turning  round. 

(4)  Why  a  man  squints  in  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness. 

(5)  Why,  although  the  nature  of  wine  is  hot»  drunken 
men  are  more  sensitive  to  oold. 

(6)  Why  habitual  wine-driokers  have  fewer  children. 

(7)  Why  those  who  drink  their  wine  neat  sailer  less  from 
diniiif  ss  of  sight  and  vertigo,  while  those  who  miiL 
it  with  water  are  liable  to  these  maladies. 

(8)  Why,  seeing  that  cold  is  the  cause  of  tremors,  and 
wine  is  hot  and  moist,  those  who  drink  much  wine 
sttfler  from  tremors. 

(9)  Why,  since  the  nature  both  of  children  and  of  youn^ 
nn  n  is  hot  and  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  wine, 
children  should  not  drink  it,  while  young  men  should. 
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(10)  Why  some  meo  cannot  bare  sexual  intercourse  when 
they  are  drunk. 

(11)  Why  acme  meo,  if  they  drink  with  amall  cups,  get 
drunk  quickly^  whereas  i£  they  drink  with  large 
cups,  they  do  not  get  drunk  at  aU,  while  othera 

again  experience  the  contrary. 

(12)  Why  negroes  ifj^j)  desire  more  thua  other  men 
to  drink  wine. 

(13)  Why  persons  accustomed  to  sour  wine,  if  they  happen 
to  drink  sweet-flayoured  wine  at  a  party  (j^j  <iL« 
are  slow  in  getting  drunk. 

(14)  Why  those  who  live  on  oily  food  are  alow  in  getting 

druiik. 

(15)  Why  those  who  take  little  exorcise  are  slow  in  getting 
drunk,  while  thoae  who  take  much  exercise  get  drunk 
quickly. 

(16)  Why  some  men,  when  they  drink  wine,  are  more 
than  usually  grave  and  dignified,  while  others  are 
more  than  usually  light-headed  and  ill-mannered. 

(17)  Why  crapula  (jW^)  is  worse  than  drunkenness. 

(18)  Why  sometimes  when  men  drink  wine  it  producee 

nausea,  while  at  other  times  men  Buffering  from 
nausea  are  cured  by  drinking  wine. 

(19)  Why,  when  a  muu  drinks  much  wine,  it  producee 
OODStipation  ((^Um^)),  but  if  he  drinks  moderately, 
it  has  a  laxative  effect. 

(20)  Why  some  drunken  men  sleep  a  great  deal,  while 
others  sleep  little,  and,  if  they  once  wake,  keep 
awuke  all  uight. 
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p.  74.  J-oi  (Section  8,  on  the 

nature  of  wine). 

P.  76»  ^.^^  w^l^^j  ^  J-ai  (Section  9,  on  the  stages  of 

drunkenness) :  (1)  It  relieyes  a  man  from  care,  and 
makes  bim  bolder,  and  brings  a  fresh  colour  to  his 
face.  All  the  benefits  of  wine,  which  have  been 
ennmerated,  belong  to  this  stage.  (2)  It  disorders 
the  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  so  that  a  man  begins 
to  dance  and  sing,  and  to  sport  with  his  inferiors, 
and  to  aunoy  those  present.  (3)  It  deprives  a  man 
of  reason,  and  reduces  him  to  the  lowest  degradatiui). 
The  consequences  are  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hemiplegia, 
facial  paralysis,  and  sudden  death.  Hippocrates 
allows  this  kind  of  drunkenness  once  a  month. 


P.  77.   ^^JJL  J.J  4_.*Lrf^  (Section  10,  on 

the  causes  of  getting  drunk  quickly).  Four  causes 
are  mentioned. 

(Section  11,  explaining  when  wine  should  be  drunk). 
It  should  not  be  drunk  on  an  empty  stomach,  but 
is  beneficial  to  those  who  have  a  'oold'  stomach. 
Five  bigiis  of  a  'cold'  stomach. 

ci..uui^       ^  (Section  12,  explaining 

what  a  man  should  eat  that  he  may  drink  heartily 
and  be  slow  in  getting  drunk). 

(Section  13,  on  sonic  results  of  drinking  wine).  When 
a  man  becomes  a  slave  to  the  pleasures  of  wine,  he 
neglects  all  worldly  and  relig'ous  afiairs.  The  author 
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giTCfl  three  preeciiptions  calcalated  to  render  wine 
distastefttL    Several  things  whioh  take  the  smell  of 

wioe  out  of  the  mouth  are  mentioned. 

P.  83,   l^-jj^-i  j*i  (Section  14,  on  the 

cUfEbrent  kinds  of  wine).  Wine  has  seven  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics:  (1)  colour,  ("2)  taste, 
(3)  smell,  (4)  consistency,  (5)  place  where  it  was 
grown,  (6)  rawness  6r  ripeness,  (7)  newness  or 
oldness.  Further  suhdiyisions  are  enumerated  under 
c-dch  of  these  heads.  I'uially,  the  author  mentions 
(b)  raisin-wine  («^^  V'lr^)*  wines  made  from 
rioe  and  millet. 

P.  91.  ksJ\^  y  u^Jt^  uuJU  iS  ijjJ^\  ^r^j*^  Ji*i^, 
jjjiJCi  1y1  fjoj^  (Part  III,  on  the  various  sorts  of 
beverages  employed  in  health  and  disease).  Sweet 
sherbet        4-^)L9-),  oxymel  and  fuqqa' 

are  mentioned,  and  the  merits  of  each  discussed. 

P.  9d»  <^\jJ^j^  *J  '^j'^  (^^-'^ 

juj  «x»  Jkj  (Section  15,  on  remedies  for  symptoms  which 
show  themselves  in  the  drinking  of  wine). 

P.  99.  jW^-  '^j*^  ^JjjIl  J-ai  (Seotion  16,  on  the  cure 
of  orapnia). 

P.  103.   cyJ/U^jJ^j        JJlXi  (Fifth  Discourse,  on 

the  regulation  of  victuals). 

j^-x-L^  J  J  Jj\  i^lacT  (Part  I,  ou  the  natures  of 

simples).  Of  all  grain,  wheat  is  the  most  suitable  for 
man.   There  are  two  kinds  of  bread,  (a)  bread  made 

from  fine  flour  ^jlj),  {b)  bread  made  Irom  dry 
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flour  J^jI^  ^0).  Bread  may  be  divided  into 
four  clasaes  acoording  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
Gomponnded:  (a)  anleavened  bread  (j^^  u;^)> 
{b)  bread  baked  in  earth,  (c)  bread  baked  iu  an  iron 
pan  ( JCjI;  ^U),  (d)  bread  baked  in  aahee  (^U  Jj). 
Finally,  the  author  adds  (c)  barley  bread  {y^  ^^^)» 
The  following  eimplea  are  also  mentioned:  beans 
(^U),  pulae  millet  ((^j*^),  kidney-beans 

(Lj^jy  French  beans  sesame  (a^C^),  rioe 


P.  108,    \^jJL^ jJ  ^^^ti  J*flj  (Section  2,  on  flesh-meats). 
The  following  are  mentioned :  mutton,  goat's  flesh, 
beef,    veal,    caraeFs    flesh,     horse -flesb,  venison 
(ykl  i^^^),  kid's  flesh,  flsh,  hare's  flesh,  flesh  of 
the  wild  ass  ( ^^^),  flesh  of  the  mountain-ox 
iiesh  of  the  mountain-goat  and  mountain- 
sheep,  flesh  of  the  domestio  fowl  ul^^ 
s.  AXi\  i^Am^j),  flesh  of  the  duck  and  gooae 
<^j^^  laj  uL^^),  flesh  of  the  crane 
flesh  of  the  young  pigeon,  flesh  of  the  pigeon,  dove, 
and  wild  pigeon,  flesh  of  the  sparrow        J  tJll^d^ 
y         j),  flesh  of  the  quail  (j-f-J),  snipe 
(^lijj),  partridge  (<— X-^),  and  pheasant  df^),  flesh 
of  the  kata,  salt  meat  (Oj^  cjUi  kZ^^h 


P.  116.  iZJ\j\y^  ^U*^  ^j^j*^  (Section  3,  on 

the  parts  of  diflerent  animals).    The  following  are 

*  i  may  also  mean  {J^!^  • 
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p.  120.   UM  s^-*s-r^  ^  (Section  4,  on  tbe 

natare  of  8poon-meate).    This  inclodes:  ^LXmi, 

or  Ijj^,  ^^j;^  tiii*^  V"— 'v'^>'  ^^^^ 
lUj^y ;         l,^,  U ,U  and  U jU-  and  UuXAj. 

UoC)j  and  bj)T»  a^I^T  JUi  and       4Ji,  cJL:^ 

and  and  c-^;/  S-l5, 


P.  127.     OojU*  J  J*a^ 

(Section  6»  treating  of  the  condimenta  made  with 
▼inegar,  etc.).    The  foUowing  are  ennmerated: 

^r-^ ^»  ^7-^       <^  f*^* 


p.  129.  jJjU      ^\  J  ^      ^  J-ai  (Section  6,  on 
milk,  and  thiugii  made  from  it).  This  section  treats  of 


P.  134.  ^mAI^  «J-flj  (Section  7,  on  moist  substances). 

The  author  mentions  ^jJi ,      ^ ,  U 

tti>«S^* V'^'^, 

*  Pcrluiw  w»  cJmhiM  nad  i  :j  J, 
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P.  Idd.  (jjA>  jO  ^sJSjb        (Section  8»  on  herU).  i^j, 

and       ne  mentionecL 


P.  141.   JCj  i^^J^\  jJ  ^  J-ai  (Section  9,  on  pot-herbs), 

>H>^t  J-ffl<j,  J>^J,  <(r-'  ci*^^  ^(^1 


P.  ]4d.  y  1^^^  Jioi  (Section.  10,  on  moist  fruits). 

The  following  are  mentioned :  ^b^j, 

^LiLA-l,  tSjjJLii,  ^1,  (pine-apple),^  iw^w, 


P.  154.   i^tu<  e^U^  J-tfii  (Section  11,  on  dry 

fruita).   The  following  are  mentioned :  ^^^L*^, 


p.  157.   V^Lrs^     i'^'V^^^       (Section  12,  on  sweet  things). 
This  deals  with  Jam^, 


P.  158.    If^ij; ^^il--'        (Section  13,  on  oils).  Those 
mentioned  are  ^^.^  ts^^  ^bb 

c^JL^«  .    The  Section  concludes  with 

a  recipe  for  cleansing  oil  {^^jj 


»  The  text  has 
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P.  160.  ^j^^^^i-  'Aft  ^^jj       jui^^  (Part  II,  on  tlio 
maiiDer  oi  eatiug  food), 

ttxe  ^  -JiJi-  j*^  iij^  J*^  (Section  1,  on  the  true  nature 

of  food).  Four  kinds:  {a)  Things  vhich  act  upon 
the  body  bat  are  not  acted  upon  by  it.   These  are 

deadly  poison,  (b)  Things  which  act  upon  the  body 
but  are  themselves  gradually  acted  upon  by  it  and 
decoiuposfd.  (r)  A  repetition  of  (6).  This  sort  of 
food  is  called  by  physicians  ^J^^*  (<^)  Things 
which  produce  no  peculiar  effect  oiTthe  body,  but  are 
decomposed  by  it.    These  are  called 

P.  162.   ^s^)^^  J^W 

(Section  2,  explaining  how  food  should  be  eaten). 
Food  should  be  taken  thrice  in  two  days :  at  morning 
and  evening  on  the  Brst  day,  and  on  the  second  day 

at  the  time  of  lionnday  prayers  jl**^).  Finally 

the  author  describes  the  effects  of  dry  iood>  oily  food, 
bitter  food,  and  flesh. 

P.  169.   ^2JU«  (Sixth  Discourse). 

Jj^  (^i^  (Part  I,  on  sexual 

intercourse).  *  This  part  falls  into  twenty  sections^ 

which  need  not  be  given  in  detail. 

(Part  II,  on  going  to  the  bath). 

P.  226.  fsJub  iMsut  (Serenth  Discourse, 

on  motion  and  rest). 

(Section  I,  on  the  need  of  notion  and  exercise  for 

liealthy  persons).    Two  kinds  of  exercise  :  (a)  of  the 
whole  body,  e.g.  walking,  (6)  of  a  single  limb. 
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P*  227.  v^kj  ^)  (Section  2,  on  tbe  time 

for  exercise). 

P.  229.  Jjcjt«  h^'^^  ^'^  (Seotion  3,  on 

tbe  limits  of  moderate  exerdse). 

P.  23a.  ^jjPT  (vW*  ^  (Section  4,  oa  partial 

fxercise).  Varioas  ezemseo  eoitable  to  tbe  foot,  tbe 
band,  tbe  tongue  and  throat,  the  obest,  and  tbe  eye 

are  specilied. 

P.  235,  y  (^^^  jj  I3\I«  (Eigbtb 

Diseoarse,  on  the  regulation  of  sleep  and  waking). 
After  discussing  the  nature  of  sloep  the  autiior 
enumeraleo — (1)  the  biiieiits  of  hktp:  {a)  it  gives 
-  rest  to  tbe  faculties,  {b)  it  aids  digestion,  (c)  the  vital 
warmth  is  collected  and  strengthens  the  body,  ((/)  the 
body  is  supplied  with  moisture.  The  injurious  effects 
of  sleep  in  certain  cases  aie  next  described,  and  tbe 
author  goes  on  to  ezplam  (2)  tbe  proper  way  to 
sleep.  Tbe  sleeper  should  He  for  an  boar  on  his 
right  side  and  then  turn  to  his  left  bide.  Sleeping 
face  downwards  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  while  sleeping 
on  the  back  rests  the  body  better  than  any  other 
posture. 

la  conclusion,  I  transcribe  two  passages  wbich  will  a^ord 
t  fiur  specimen  of  the  author's  style > 

^  vi^l  B^Jj       W  o^*^  }^  ^  ij^^  cH^ 

.  gsr^  \         ,1  AilLi  ^,  i^i^lt  wwM-j  aU^\ 
*  See  Dosj»  "  So^ldmeat,*'  sab  ?og. 
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ii  A.>u    V  ^ 

gUi^  ^  ^Ji^-  /-i         J  Js^Ji 

\i  jUi  j\  ^                 U  Jj^^               )\  AMI 

J^U  5  JjUy  Uu:^            i}^        Asa^T  ^ 
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Translation. 

Fnq'ju  :  Most  pliyaicianB  have  spoken  of  fuqqa  in  terms 
of  strong  depreciation^  except  Ibn  Maiidavaih  of  Isfaliun, 
who  uses  milder  langnage.  In  fact,  being  what  it  is,  it  U 
impore  and  does  not  admit  of  safe  digestion,  as  it  produces 
nw  phlegmatic  humours.  Seyyid  Isma'il  (God  have  mercy 
onhiui!)  says  that  if  a  person  cannot  abstain  from  fuqqa', 
three  ///^///v  of  raisins  .should  be  put  in  wuter  ulonij  uitli 
a  r»fiH  of  su«jar.  Wlien  the  sugar  melts,  the  mixture  ahouid 
be  boiled  and  strained,  and  pomegranate  juice,  or  sour  apple 
Juice,  or  sour  quince  juice  added  in  the  desired  quantity. 
If  a  mixture  inclining  to  sweetness  is  preferred,  the  sour 
iagredients  must  be  diminished,  and  vice  vend.  In  the 
latter  case  rue,  mint,  tarragon,  a  little  spikenard,  and 
s  little  salt  are  excellent ;  in  the  former,  cinnamon,  aloes, 
clove.«i,  frin<7er,  and  a  little  sugar,  as  much  of  each  as, 
without  drowning  the  luqqiT,  will  give  it  fragrance  and 
flavoar  and  make  it  palatable.  The  sweet  mixture  is  more 
proper  for  those  who  have  a  moist  constitution,  but  honey, 
initead  of  sugar,  is  better.  A  person  whose  stomach  is 
weak  must  add  a  larger  quantity  of  spikenard  and  cardamom. 
If  his  constitution  is  hot  and  he  wishes  to  relax  it  by  means 
of  this  fuqqa',  he  must  put  in  hydromel  instead  of  su^ar, 
;infl  apricot  juice  iuntead  ol  potnegranute.  Remedy:  Khuaja 
Auu  'All  says  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drink  fuqqa' 
•iter  wine  or  wine  after  fuqq«V,  because,  when  wine  is 
nixed  with  fuqqa,  it  conveys  the  fuqqa  to  the  interior 
of  the  system,  and  grave  mischiefs  ensue.  If  fuqqiT  is 
drank  snd  injurious  effects  show  themselves,  nothing  should 
be  taken  on  the  top  of  it  except  peeled  walnuts  and  bleached 
almonds,  that  the  oil  of  these,  mingling  with  the  fuqqa, 
may  thicken  it  atid  hinder  it  from  penetrating  the  veins. 
The  patient  should  dip  his  fingers  in  honey  and  lick  them 
several  times.  Ghee  and  an  electuary  of  aaruni  are 
•ntidotes  to  fuqqa . 

1899.  3 
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P.  22t).     j^j        ^L5^  Jjox*  j^'jcpI ^•--j  4^Lai 

J^'-j  jr^  J'^  ji  o'^j 

j-j  J  c^-v'-t-'  c;i'^  ^^'^"^  ^  ^""v-'  ^ 

^LJLaT  L-j  u-a  A.-..^^  ^lf;^Ju  Jjcj«^  c^*^^  iJu:>^ 

*jL  A^i^  ^;5^  U  ^L^U  Ci^^J 

W>ir^  ^ri^  }  ^r^  ts^W 


>  TIm  text  bti  \^ 
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^Ij  U  jJLjo  i— 1. 1      J  i^lj  ^  J 
Jjla^j  JuT  ^^--^  ^  sJL^jSS^iS  bJ/^ 


Translation. 

Seriion  3,  o»  tt^  rff/i^f  o/"  moderate  enfereite. — The  time  for 
exercise  is  not  yet  over  as  loii^  as  the  complexion  is  bright 
and  motion  agreeable,  the  veins  full,  and  the  breatliing 
reg:ular.  Until  tlie  constitution  becomes  habituated  to 
exercise,  it  is  a  principle  of  great  importance  that,  if  the 
temperament  be  hot  and  dry,  the  exercise  should  not  be 
too  severe;  if  it  be  moist,  and  cold  predominate,  exercise 
may  be  carried  to  tbis  point  and  even  farther.  At  first 
the  motions  should  be  gentle,  and  should  gradually  increase 
in  violence  till  they  attain  a  Tnaximtim  which  the  person 
taking  exercise  cannot  eaisily  endure  to  \rd^s.  kSiiiiilarly  he 
should  bv  slo*v  degrees  relax  his  efFurts  until  be  leaves  off. 
Before  taking  exercise  the  arms  and  legs  and  back  of  the 
athlete  should  be  rubbed  in  moderation  by  different  hands 
or  with  a  rough  towel,  and  then  with  sweet  oil,  e.g.  almond 
oil  or  fresh  oil  of  sesame,  and  when  his  muscles  are  suppled 
and  he  has  been  gently  rubbed,  he  should  indulge  in  exercise. 
This  rubbing,  which  helps  to  stir  up  the  vital  heat  and 
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opens  the  poree  ^nd  brings  saperfluitieB  to  the  surface  so 

that  thcv  admit  of  being  expelled  by  exercise,  is  proper  for 
a  person  whose  muscles  are  hard,  wliose  pores  are  close,  and 
who  has  lived  on  coarse  diet.  A  person  whose  muscles  are 
soft  and  whose  diet  has  not  been  coarse  need  not  be  rubbed 
and  suppled  with  oil  to  the  same  extent,  but  when  he  has 
finished  his  exercise  he  should  go  to  the  bath,  or  sit  in  the 
court  of  the  house  and  pour  tepid  water  over  his  body  to 
give  ease  to  the  skin.  He  should  also  be  rubbed  gently 
a  second  time,  and  while  this  is  proceeding  he  should  stretch 
hijs  ;irins  and  le<^s  uu<i  muscles,  in  order  that  ihe  remaining 
superfluilieti,  wiiich  the  motion  has  dissohed,  may  escape 
at  the  pores  and  be  completely  expelled.  It  is  proper  to 
use  oil  in  this  rubbing.  For  one  whose  muscles  are  bard 
and  whose  diet  consists  of  solid  food  a  second  rubbing  is 
necessary,  but  a  person  with  soft  muscles  who  does  not 
live  on  solid  food,  as  be  should  not  take  the  same  exercise, 
may  dispense  with  the  rubbing  also,  and  if  he  does  require 
It,  may  be  less  exigents 
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AsT.  III. — The  Sources  qf  DatclaU/tdh  ;  tnth  wme  Remarks 
on  the  Maienab  avaihtbie  for  a  LUorary  Mistory  of 
Persia,  and  an  E^eurms  on  Sdrbad  and  RitdagU  By 

iiDWARD  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.E.A.8. 

0 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris 
in  September,  1897,  I  had  the  honour  of  BubmittiDg  to  my 
feltow-fttudenta  there  assembled  a  scheme  for  the  pablication 

of  a  series  of  Persian  historical  and  biographical  texts, 
to  be  inr?u;^urated  by  a  critical  edition  of  Dawlat^hah's 
T''(hkiratu'4h-8hu*ardf  or  "Lives  of  the  Persian  Poets/' 
The  carrying  oat  of  this  scheme  was  made  conditional  on 
the  promise  of  so  mnch  support  as  should  ensure  the  sale 
fat  a  price  less  by  one-third  than  that  at  which  the  volume 
would  subsequently  be  sold  to  non-subscribers)  of  at  least 
200  copies.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  disappointment  to  me 
thai  daring  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  this  announce* 
nient  was  made  the  number  of  subscribers  has  hardly 
reached  the  quarter  of  this  modest  minimum ;  in  spite  of 
vhiiih  discouraging  fact  I  have  resolved  to  proceed  with 
so  mideitakiog  of  I  he  necessity  of  which  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced.  The  arraui^cments  for  publication  are 
coinpktod :  the  texts  will  bo  printed  by  Messn*.  Brill  at 
Leyden  with  the  Beyruut  types  (adapted  to  the  Persian  usage 
by  the  addition  of  the  four  supplementary  letters  required 
by  that  language) ;  and  Messrs.  Brill  and  Luzao  will  act 
as  joint  publishers.  It  is  hopofl  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
Series  may  be  ready  in  time  to  be  laid  before  the  Congress 
of  Orientalists  which  will  meet  at  liomer^next  October. 
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§  I.  Trb  Sources  of  Dawlatsmah. 

Dawlatsliali  lias  not  thought  fit  to  save  hie  readers  the 

trouble  (»f  find  in  rmt  for  iheraselvea  from  what  sources  ho 
dr^w  liis  iuformaliuii  by  inoludiiigf  iu  his  preface,  us  doe* 
the  (  xt  client  author  ot  th^  Tdnkh-i-Gnzida,  a  Yi^i  of  the 
book»  which  he  used  in  compiling  Uis  work.  Such  a  list, 
howeTer,  I  haye  constructed  for  my  own  use.  In  all  he 
mukes  mention  of  140  books  (apart  from  dicdM^  kuUiydt^  and 
the  like),  but  many  of  these  are»  of  course,  poetical  works 
composed  by  the  subjects  of  his  memoirst  and  not  more 
than  forty  can  be  regarded  as  *  sources/  Of  these,  again, 
many  are  only  referred  to  incidentally,  while  in  some  ciises 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Uawlutiihab  had  wuy  direct  knowledge 
of  their  contents.  Tn  the  following  list,  an  a8terij<k  is 
prefixed  to  those  books  of  which  I  shall  have  somethiug 
more  to  say. 

(1)  The  Aiharu'l-haqiya  of  al-Bir^n}  (f  a.d.  1048),  which 
Sachau  has  edited  (Leipzig,  1878)  and  translated 

into  German  (Leipzig,  1878)  and  English  (London, 
187  >).    Once  cited. 

(2)  The  Ihya'uU-Udum  of  al-Ghazzali  (t  a.d.  1111),  printed 
at  Cairo  (a.h.  1278, 1282, 1306),  Lucknow  (a.ii.  1281), 
etc.    Once  cited. 

(3)  The  Akhbdru't-Tiical  of  DinavaH  (t  <^re.  a.d.  895), 
edited  by  Guirgass  (Leyden,  1888),   Once  cited. 

(4)  The  Geography  of  al- If (akhri  (f  eire,  a.d.  940),  edited 
by  De  Goeje.    Onoe  cited. 

(5)  The  laJii'.s/i-S/nit/uk/t,  a  Persian  work  of  which  llaji 
Klialfa  knows  nothing  but  the  title.    Once  cited. 

(b)  The  Tdrlkh-i-Istidhhdrit  by  which  Dawlatshiih  ap- 
parently means  tlie  IsfidhhdruU*  ak/ibdr  of  Qddi 
Ahmad  Ddmghdni  (one  of  the  souroes  of  the  Tdrikh-i- 
Gtt»Ma),  another  of  the  books  mentioned  by  Hajl 
Ebalfa  of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  had  personal 
knowledge.   Twice  cited. 
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(7)  A  bittory  of  the  Saljuqs  yariously  cited  by  Dawlatsliah 

as  Tdrikh'uAl'i-Sal/'uq,  T&nkh'i'SalJuq,  and  TAnkh-i- 
Sd'dpqa,  with  a  vagueuesji  which  readers  ideotification 
impossible. 

(8)  The  Tdrlkh-i-Bandkiti  (composed  a.d.  13L7)^  an 
ahriflgement  of  Rashldu'd-  Din's  great  history,  common 
enough  in  manuscript,  but  never  published  in  its 
entirety.    Cited  five  tiroes. 

(9)  The  Tdnkh'i'Bayhaqi  (composed  «tr<;.  a.d.  1060),  edited 
by  Morley  and  Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1H62)  and 
utilized  bv  Kazimir^ki  in  the  introduction  to  his 
euitton  of  ^inuchihri  8  Divuu  (Paris,  1665).  Once 
cited. 

(10)  The  TdnkJt-i-Emhl<Hf  more  correctly  entitled  the 
Jdmi'u't'TatcArikh,  completed  by  the  talented  and 
unfortunate  minister  MasHdu'd'lHn  Ikflu'lUlh  (the 
patron  and  master  of  Hamdu'llah  QazvTni,  the  auth^ir 

of  the  Tdr'tkh'uChftida)  in  a.d.  1310,  eight  years 
bcfure  his  execution.  An  edition  of  this  most 
important  work  is,  I  believe,  being  prepared  by 
M.  Zo  ten  berg.    Twice  cited. 

(11)  The  Tdrik/i-i-Tabari.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  original 
(at  length  rendered  accessible  to  Orientalists  in  the 
Leyden  edition  by  the  heroic  labours  of  De  Goeje 
and  his  collaborators)  died  a.d.  923 ;  and  the  Persian 
translation,  which  was  probably  used  by  Dawlat- 
st.al),  was  made  forty  years  later  by  liuiumi. 
Once  cit*  (I, 

(12)  The  Tdrikh'i'^Ahdn  I'Razzdq^  properly  entitled  Mafh*- 
usa'dat/n  tea  MqjmaH- bahrayn  of  Kaitidiu'd-  JJin 
•Abdu'r-Basadq  (t  A.D.  148;^).   Once  cited. 

*(13)  The  Tdtm^i-Gwikiti,  or  "  Select  History/'  of  the 
worthy  HimduUUih  Mustatc/l  of  Qazwfu,  to  whom 
we  are  aL»o  indebted  for  the  geographical  work 
entitled  Nuzhaiul-Qftluh  (ot  which  a  portion  bus 
been  published  by  the  lamented  AI.  Schefer  in  the 
supplement  to  the  ISiydnat'iuima,  Paris,  1897,  pp.  141- 
23  i),  and  tike  very  rare  metrical  chronicle  entitled 
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Bhnfar-n&ma  (Rieu's  8itppL  to  Pern,  Cat.,  pp.  172- 
174).   The  Oualda  was  composed  in  a.d.  1880;  and 

a  perusal  of  it,  which  I  have  just  completed,  lias 
convinced  nie  tJiat  it  is  one  o£  the  best  manuaU  ol 
history  in  Persian,  and  has  decided  me  to  make  it  the 
second  or  third  volurrio  of  my  series  of  texts.  It  is 
cited  by  Dawlatshah-  iive  times. 
(14)  The  Tadhhiratu'l-AwH^oi  Fatidu'd^Lin  'Aitar  (killed 
A.D.  1230).  Several  psrticolarly  good  and  ancient 
MBS.  of  this  important  Biography  of  Saitiis  exist  in 
London,  Berlin,  etc.,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  uo 
edition.  Twice  cited. 
•(15)  The  Tarjumdnn  I  -  Baldghat  by  t^ie  poet  Farnihhl 
(t  A.p.  1077-8),  mentioned  by  Haji  Khalfa 
(No.  2,894),  but  of  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knoir- 
ledge,  no  copy  is  known  to  exist.    Twice  cited. 

(16)  A  work  once  cited  as  TawdHkh^i-Malikihahl  with 
a  vagueness  which  precludes  identification. 

(17)  The  Jatcaliirn' l-AsrCir  of  Sheykh  Adhari,  composed  in 
A.D.  14-50-7,  dc.scri))ed  at  p.  4ii  of  liieu's  Persian 
Catalogue.    Cited  eight  tiroes. 

(18)  The  Jahdn'Kiuhdy  of  Juutynl,  completed  in  a.d  1260. 
Gited  five  times. 

*(i9)  The  Chahar  Magala  (**Four  Discourses")  of  the  poet 
I^i(Ihdml'i''Ar^  of  Samarqand,  completed  about 
A.D.  1160.  Two  MSS.  of  this  valuable  work  (of 
which  the  portion  referring  to  Fir(Ui\v>;i,  whose  tomb 
the  author  visited  in  a.b.  1116-7,  has  been  jmblished 
and  translated  by  Ethe  in  vol.  xlviii  of  the  Z.D.M.G., 
pp.  89-9 i)  are  in  tlie  British  Museum,  and  it  is  from 
thero,  not  from  the  lithographed  edition  published 
at  Tihran  in  a.m.  1305  (see  Rieu's  Pert,  Svppl.^ 
pp.  244-5),  that  I  have  drawn  the  facts  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.  Cited  thrice. 
(20)  The  Hadd'iqiiH-Hihr  ("Gardens  of  ^lagic  a  well-* 
known  work  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Poetic  Art  by  the 
poet  Itas/iidu\Mnn  Watadt  (f  a.d.  1182-3)  litho- 
graphed in  Y^^i'^u,  A.H.  1302.    It  was  written 
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(Ri«ti,  Buppl,  p.  122)  in  order  to  supenede 

the  Tarfamdnu'i'Baldghat  mentioned  above.  Cited 
six  times. 

(21)  The  wtll  known  history  of  Hnniza  of  Isfahan  (cire, 
A.D.  parUy  edited  by  bottwaldt  (Idat),  1844) 
and  Rasmussen  (1817).    Once  cited. 

(22)  Hie  Dhakhira-uKhw^roMmBhMf  a  medical  Encyclo- 
paedia ooinpiled  in  a.d.  1 136-7  by  Zaynu^d^Lhi  Abu 
IhrMm  Ima*%l  aUJutyditf, 

(2»ij  The  well-known  Ratcdatus-Safd  of  Mtrkhtcdnd  (f  a.d. 
1497),  a  contemporary  of  our  auilior.  Oiice  cited, 
but  only  in  the  lithot,Map}jed  l^onibay  edition. 

(24)  The  Siydsat-ndma  (also  called  by  I)awlatshah,  as  well 

!!«  l>y  tlie  uathor  of  the  Tdrtkh-i*Gu^Ua,  Si>/nrn*f^ 
Muikk)  of  that  great  etateaman  the  Ni^hdmu'l'Mufk 
(aieasaiDated  in  a.d.  1092);  edited  (Farie,  1891) 
and  translated  (1893)  by  the  lamented  M.  Schefer. 
Another  MS.,  of  which  the  existence  was  apparently 
unknown  to  the  learned  editor,  but  which  has  in 
many  obscure  passages  .supplied  uie  with  valuable 
corrections  and  emendations,  exists  in  the  Library 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge^  Ho,  219  of  the  Pole 
collection.    Once  cited. 

(25)  A  history  of  the  Prophet,  of  the  identity  of  which 

I  am  uncertain,  once  referred  to  by  Dawlatahah  as 
Shnra/UH-Nadi. 

The  Sttfraru'/-Af/(i^m.  Several  geographical  works 
80  entitled  are  known,  but  none,  I  think,  by  Ahu 
tuh(/tudn  Zakariyjfd  of  Kufu,  to  whom  DawlatshaU 
ascribes  its  authorship.    Cited  five  times. 

(27)  The  Tahaq^-^i-mfifi  of  J6^M,  completed  in 
A.D.  1260,  published  in  part  in  the  BibL  Ind* 
series  (Galcntta,  1864).  Twice  cited.  Dawlatshah 
also  alludes  twice  to  a  Maqdrndt-i-Ndsirt,  by  which 
title  he  probably  intends  the  samv  work. 

(28)  The  jyhafar-ndtna  of  t^hanffa'd-Dln  Yuzd't,  coinpof?ed 
in  A.D.  1425,  published  in  the  MibL  Ind,  aeries 
(1887-^5).   Thrice  cited. 
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(29)  The  QaUa^ndma  of  Eay-Ka'us  b.  Sikandar  b.  QabOs 
b.  Waftbmgir,  composed  in  a.o.  1082-d.  See  Lepden 
Cat,  vol  iv,  p.  207,  and  Pertach'a  JBeriin  Cat, 
pp.  302-8.    The  Persian  text  (of  which  I  poasess 

a  MS.  lackin^^  clis.  xlii-xliv  and  part  of  xli)  is  much 
rarer  than  tbe  Turkish  version.    Once  cited. 

(30)  The  Ju/dkt  adabV l-* Arab  ica'l  Furs  of  Abfi  'AU 
Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b,  Midaicayh  (f  a.d.  1030). 
See  Ley  den  Cat.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  191-2.    Once  cited. 

(81)  The  Kildbu'l-MamdHk  ta^l-MoMdHk.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  work  of  Ibn  ShurdSdhbih  (edited,  with 
French  translation,  in  the  Journal  Amtique  for  1865 
by  Barbier  de  Meynard,  and  again  in  the  Bibl.  Geogr. 
Arab,  by  De  Goeje),  composed  about  a.d.  b70,  or  oue 
of  the  other  similar  works  bearing  the  same  title  is 
intended.  See  Kieu's  Fers.  Cat.,  vol.  i,  p.  423,  from 
which  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  under 
this  title  Dawlatahah  really  refers  to  Hatidh  AbrQ's 
geography,  oompiled  for  Shih-rukh  about  a.i>.  1417. 
*(32)  The  MandqibuUh'Shu^ard  of  Ab&  Tdhir  alKhdiUnu 
This  work,  which  appears  to  be  lost,  is  mentioned  by 
Uilji  Khalfa  (No.  13,026),  who  states  that  it  was 
written  in  Persian.  The  author  is  mentionefl  in 
'Imadu'd-Diira  recension  of  al-Bnndari's  iLi4ory  of 
the  Sa{^uqs  in  several  places  (ed.  Houtsma,  Leyden, 
1889,  pp.  89,  10:-8,  110.  and  lia),  and  Arabic 
renderings  of  some  of  his  Persian  verses  are  given. 
One  of  his  Persian  verses  is  also  cited  in  Asadi's 
Lughat-i'FUra  (ed.  Hero,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  ri» 
and  p.  23),  where  his  nittha  is  ^iven 
as  al-Udnutl  instead  oi"  al- Khatutd.  He  flourished, 
apparently,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
His  Jiiofjrdplnm  of  the  Poetx,  therefore,  is  at  least 
half  a  century  older  than  the  Chahdr  Maqala  (No.  1!> 
supra),  and  a  century  older  than  al-'Awfi's  LubdbttU- 
Albdb,  the  oldest  extant  Persian  work  of  this  character, 
of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently. 
Its  recovery,  therefore,  would  be  of  the  greutebt 
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ponible  importanoe  for  the  early  history  of  ParBiau 
Htentore.    Twice  cited. 

TLe  Nuzhnfu  l-Quluh  of   Hntwlu' Udh   Mustatcfi  of 
Qazvin.    See  iS'o.  13  supra.    Once  cited. 

(34)  l\ieNa$lhat-iuima  of  the  Nidh&mu' l-Muik  (f  a.d.  1092), 
It  is  eyident  from  the  single  citatiou  that  the 
apurioos  work,  varioualy  known  as  the  Wasdifd  and 
the  Nafd'ih,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the 
great  miniater  for  his  son  Fakbru'l-Mulk,  but  in 
reality  composed  (see  Rieu's  Pert,  Cat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  446) 
in  the  fift»?enth  century  of  our  era,  is  meant.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  now  famous  legend  about  *Uf/i<ii'-i~ 
Khayyam,  Hasan- i-Sabbdh,  and  the  Nidhdmu*l'Muik, 

(35)  The  Nidhamu't-Taicdrlkh  of  ai-Baf^ddicf  (better  known 
as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  commentary  on  the 
Qnr'in)  who  died  about  a»d,  1310.  MSS.  of  this 
meagre  and  jejune  record  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.    Thrire  cited. 

(36)  'Ihu  Isatahdfu  l-Uns  (Lives  of  SiTfi  saints)  of  Jdini 
(t  A.D.  149'J),  who  was  contemporary  with  our 
author,  edited  by  Nassau  F-ees  (Caleuita,  1859). 

(37)  The  NigdrUtdn  of  Mu'innd-Dlii  Juiat/ni,  a  work 
modelled  on  the  QultMidn  of  ^'<^,  and  composed  in 
A.D.  1334-5. 

The  above  list  contains,  I  think,  the  titles  of  all  the 
historical,  geographical, .  and  biogiaphical  works  explicitly 
mentioned  by  Dawlatshah.    Of  the  oldest  extant  Biography 

of  Ptr^iau  Poets,  the  LubdhH^I-Albdh  of  ai-*Air/t  (composed 
ab'iui  A.D.  1220)  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge,  or  at 
Itust  he  makes  do  mention  of  it ;  but,  having  regard  to  his 
reterences  to  Abu  Tfthir  al-Khatunl's  Mattdqibu's/f-Shu'ard 
(which,  aa  we  learn  from  Haji  Khalfa,  was  written  in 
Perdan),  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  insincerity  in  the  claim 
to  have  opened  out  a  new  field  of  literary  activity  which 
he  pots  forward  in  his  preface  in  the  following  words : — 

'*  Finally  I  retired,  in  grief,  regret,  sorrow,  and  distraction, 
iato  the  ceil  of  failure,  and  took  up  my  abode  in  the  corner 
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of  secluBion ;  but  wearioess  at  the  futility  of  my  life  OTer- 
came  my  spirit,  wben  Itene]  *  The  nnnen  take  iff  Beaton 
iku9  did  cry*—' 

\_Couplet\    *  Sit  not  idle  ;  oVr  the  paper  urge  the  pen  : 

if  thou  em*9t  not,  trim  the  rud/or  better  men  I ' 

"When  the  treasury  of  ideals  was  thus  disclosed,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  Pen  was  the  Dragun  which  guarded  that 
Treaaure;  aod,  cooBpiring  with  the  double-tongaed  Keed, 
I  cried, '  O  Key  to  the  Coflfera  of  Knowledge,  I  take  counsel 
with  thee  as  to  what  writing  shall  result  from  the  labour 
of  my  fingers  and  thy  teeth!'  The  Pen,  in  its  rasping 
accents,  answered  as  follows — 

[^CoHpiet]    *  WiuU  u-aa  irorthy  qf  the  eaying,  eaid  and  eaid 

agam  hath  been  ; 
On  the  fietde  and  plaine  of  knowledge  naught 
remaim far  yuu  to  glean* 

*  Devout  and  dispassionate  divines  have  compiled  exhaustive 
biographies  and  manuals,  and  have  opened  the  doors  of 
hagiology  to  all  mankind.  His  Holiness  Sbaykh  'Attar 
(raay  his  resting-place  be  rendered  fragrant  by  the  brightest 
of  sweet  flowers  !)  has  j)ro(luced  his  masterly  Memoirs  of  the 
Saints.  Learned  historians  liave  written  Y(»luiiies  on  the 
history  and  gests  of  mighty  niotiarchs.  80  likewise  in  the 
sciences  of  topography  and  the  principles  of  political 
economy  accomplished  scholars  have  strenuously  exerted 
themselves  to  do  what  vaa  needful,  and  have  left  of  them- 
selves worthy  memorials. 

\Coupkt'\    *All  that  now  rtmatM  untreated,  all  that's  btill 

to  do  on  earthy 
le  to  trrite  the  pueie*  lives  and  strire  to  fix  the 
poets*  worth,* 

*  For  men  of  learning,  notwithstanding  their  skill  and 
attninmenta,  have  not  condescended  to  take  this  trouble; 
while  other  persona  have  not  been  favoured  by  opportunity, 
or,  perhaps,  have  lacked  the  necessary  attainments.  In 
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short,  not  a  creature  amongst  the  men  of  letters  lias  recorded 
the  history,  biography,  and  circamstances  of  this  class.  If, 

therefore,  you  can  produce  a  worthy  volume  ou  this  subject, 
it  will  assuredly  be  a  work  of  utility.' 

"So  when  I,  the  broken  in  .spirit,  heard  from  the  custodian 
of  the  treasure-house  of  ideas  these  suggestions,  I  perceived 
that  this  quarry  bad  indeed  hitherto  escaped  the  nets  of  the 
huntsmen  of  this  craft,  and  that  this  door  had  remained 
shut  in  the  faces  of  all  seekers.  Therefore  I  made  a  com- 
pilation of  the  notes  which  I  had  taken  at  odd  times  during 
my  life,  and  of  the  sheaves  which  I  had  gleaned  from  the 
harvests  of  men  of  honourable  repute,  from  accredited 
histtories,  the  dirdns  of  past  masters,  the  poems  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  miscellauieSy  books  of  anecdotes,  and 
the  like,  of  whatever  bore  reference  to  the  history,  gests, 
and  cirenmstanoes  of  the  great  poets,  who  are  well  known  by 
their  winks  or  their  reputation  and  remembered  throughout 
the  clirnes  of  the  world;  introducing  also  into  this  my 
Memoir,  as  occasion  offered,  somewhat  of  the  histories  of  the 
^pai  kiiig.s,  from  the  begin h  iil;  of  the  Miihammadun  era 
until  our  own  time,  in  whose  reii^ns  illustrious  poets  have 
flourished  ;  and  further  incorporating  in  ray  book  so  muck 
ss  I  was  able,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  power  and 
eapacitj,  of  the  compositions  of  the  most  eminent  writers, 
and  of  entertaining  anecdotes  ooncerning  the  great  poets, 
besides  sundry  data  for  a  critical  knowledge  of  topography." 


I II.    Th8  Materials  for  a  Literary  History 

OF  Persia. 

This  monstrous  pretension  on  the  part  of  Dawlatahah 
(who  ayowedly  made  use  of  Abu  Tahir  al-Khatunrs  lost 
Biography  of  Poets ,  as  well  as  of  the  immensely  interesting 

second  section  of  Nidhami  al-*ArudT  as-Saroarqandi's  Four 
DifcoM/ •^' >%  entitled  "On  the  nature  of  Verse  and  tlie  Pot  tic 
Art,"  au(i  the  jj^enerally  brief,  but  original  and  sugi^estive, 
notices  of  Persian  poets — about  ninety  in  number — coutaiued 
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in  ch.  T,  $  6«  of  the  Tdnkh^i-Ouslda)  naturally  oaufldd  me  to 
consider  what  really  were  the  most  ancient  and  tmstworthy 

totirce8  whence  a  fuller  knowlei]^  '  of  the  early  literary 
history  of  Persia  might  be  derived,  and  \vhethcr  the  vuluable 
n-scarcht's  of  Dr.  Ethe  and  the  brilliant  generalization of 
the  late  Professor  Darniesteter  really  represented  the  tiiial 
limits  attainable  in  this  direction.  Now  Dr.  Ethe's  results 
vera  largely  drawn  from  the  Berlin  Codex  of  al-'Awfi'a 
Lubdbu'l-Albdb  (descrihed  at  pp.  596-7  of  Pertsch'i  Berim 
Vat  of  Per$.  MSS,),  which  for  a  long  time  I  helieved  to  be 
unique,  at  any  rate  in  Europe.  This  year,  however,  the 
Jldiid-Iist  of  Ariil>l(\  PtrbiaHf  and  TurkUh  Manuscripts  in 
t})e  BibliotlHca  Lindtsiana  was  privately  printed  ;  and  to  the 
extraordinary  generosity  of  Lord  Crawford  of  Balcarres 
and  the  courtesy  of  hia  Librarian,  Mr.  Edmond,  I  am 
indebted  not  only  for  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  for  tbe  loan 
of  the  priceless  manuscript  of  al-'Awfl*8  Lubdbf  described 
at  p.  226  of  the  same  and  numbered  308.  This  proves  to 
be  the  identical  manuscript  (formerly  belong  ut;  to  John 
iiurdoe  Elliot,  E^q.,  of  the  Suddur  Court  of  Calcutta) 
described  by  Bland  in  that  classical  account  of  "the  eurliesit 
Persian  Biography  of  Poets,*'  which  was  read  before  our 
Society  on  February  17,  1846,  and  is  printed  in  Vol.  IX 
of  our  Journal,  pp.  111-126.  Tbe  author,  NOru'd^Blo  or 
Jamiilu'd-Dm  Muhammad  'Awfi  (see,  besides  Bland, 
Sprenger  and  Pertsch,  Hieu's  Pern  Cat,  pp.  749-751, 
8.V.  JCuuiUi^ I'  Ilihai/dt)  lived  at  Dihli  in  the  reign  of 
Iltatniisii  ( A.n.  TJlO-l -i'jO),  but  had  travelled  in  Persia, 
especially  Khurasan,  and  was  very  well  informed.  His 
J.iihdb  may  lairly  be  regarded  as  the  Kitdbu'l-Aghani  of 
Persia,  and,  as  it  unquestionably  ought  to  be  printed,  I  am 
now  engaged  in  transcribing  it,  so  that  it  may  fonn  the 
second  or  third  volume  of  the  Persian  Text  Series.  It 
contains  notices  of  122  royal  and  noble  personages  who 
occasionally  condescended  to  write  verse,  and  of  about 
n>3  poets  by  profession,  of  whom  thirty  belong  to  the 
Tiihiri,  Saflfari,  and  Sauuuu  iods ;  twenty-nine  to  the 
Gbaznavi  period;  and  hfty  to  the  Saljuq  period;  while 
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srvtne  fifty-four  are^  roughly  BpeaUng,  the  aathor^s  con- 
temporaries.   As  to  it»  oharactert  Bland  well  ohserTes 

(loc.  cit.,  p.  114),  **the  biop^raphical  notices  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value,  but  the  merit  of  the  work  coneiste 
in  its  having  {^reserved  some  hundreds  of  beautiful  Caaidahs, 
Ghazals,  and  other  poetry  nowhere  else  to  bo  met  with  in  an 
eotire  state,  and  without  curtailment/' 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  section,  immediately  following 
the  Table  of  Contents^  al- Awfi  makes  (though  with  better 
reason)  the  same  claim  that  Dawlatshah  advanced  275  years 
later  to  have  produced  the  first  Biography  of  Persian  poets. 
He  says : — Although  this  boldness  and  impertinence  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  huuible  personage  [the  author], 
that  he  should  ho  nble  to  render  service  to  the  Royal  Tiihrary 
by  strewing  comtilfi  [culled]  from  the  sweetmeat-scatterers 
of  genins,  or  to  sprinkle  the  rose-water  of  poesy  from  the 
tayem  of  meditation  on  the  sleeve-cuii's  of  the  aerTants  of 
this  Dynasty,  yet  hath  he  applied  himself  to  this  task, 
relying  on  the  generosity  of  his  master.  For  ^though 
several  works  and  sundry  treatises  on  this  subject  have 
undoubtedly  been  written  on  the  Classes  [Tubaqdf]  of 
Arabic  ])oet8  (such  as  the  Tabaqdt  of  Iba  Salilm,  and  of 
Ibn  Qutayba,  and  ot"  Ibuu'i-Mu'tazz,  and  the  Ynfhioitii'd- 
Dahr  coin  posed  by  Abu  Mansur  ath-Tha'aiibi,  and  the 
DumyntiiU'Qasr  written  by  the  Taj u'r-Eu'asa  al-IIusayn 
bw  'All  al-Bakbarai,  and  the  Zapnaiu*z-Zamdn  compiled  by 
Shamsn'd^Din  Muhammad  of  AndakhQd),  yet  no  work  has 
been  seen  and  no  manual  has  come  under  observation  which 
treats  of  the  Classes  of  Persian  Poets." 

Ft'itii  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Maudqihu* ah'ShnUnd  of 
Abii  Tahir  al-Khatuni  was  unknown  to  al-*Awfi  ;  neither 
do**^  ho  make  any  mention  ot"  tlie  Cliahar  Mnqdln  (which, 
moreover,  valuable  as  it  is  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Persian  poets,  would  liardly  come  under  the  title  Tahaqdt) 
in  the  short  notice  (Bland  MS.,  pp.  436-7)  which  he 
consecrates  to  Nidhaini-i-'Ari^I  of  Samarqand.  The 
Arabic  works  which  he  mentions  do,  however,  suggest 
a  new  and,  as  I  am  convinced,  a  very  fruitful  line  of 
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enquiry  to  litm  who  makes  the  earliest  period  of  the  post* 
Sasaniati  literary  history  of  Persia  the  object  of  his  study. 

Of  the  six  Arabic  works  enumerated  by  al«*Awff,  the 
Yatimoiu'd'Dahr  of  Abu  Mansur  ath-Tha'alibi  of  Nlshapiir 

(d.  A.D.  1038,  but  wa3  enp:aged  on  the  YdtTma  as  early  as 
A.D.  994)  is  the  best  known,  and  to  it  only  have  1  at  present 
had  access,  in  the  printed  Damascus  edition  of  a.h.  1302. 
Of  the  others,  the  Tubaqdt  of  Ibn  Qutayba  of  J)inavar 
(d.  A.D.  883-4)  exists  iu  the  Vienna  Libia ly  (Fliigel's 
Cat,^  vol  ii,  pp.  325-6) ;  the  Tabaq^Li  of  Ibnu'l-Mu'tazs 
(killed  A.D.  908)  and  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Salam  al-Jumroi 
(d.  AD.  845-6)'  are  mentioned  by  Hiljl  Ehalfa  (toL  iv» 
pp.  144-5),  but  I  know  of  no  existing  copies;  the  Dumt/a(u*l- 
Qnsr  of  al-Iiakiiarzi  (d.  a.d.  1075),  a  supplement  to  the 
y  ail  ma,  exists  in  numerous  MSS.  (see  W  listen  feld's 
Gvachichtachreiher  d,  Ara/wr,  No.  211,  pp.  70-71);  while 
of  the  Z(tf/natH*z-Z(mdn  and  its  author  ai-Andakhudi  I  can 
find  no  notice  whatever. 

Now  if  we  understand  the  term  *  Literary  History '  not  in 
that  narrow  sense  which  takes  cognisance  only  of  what  is 
written  in  a  particular  language,  but  in  the  wider  and  truer 
sense  which  Jusserand  gives  to  it  in  his  Literary  history  of 
the  EngfisJt  Prople  (London,  18i»0  ),  namely,  the  manifestation 
iu  literature  of  the  mind  of  a  nation,  or  in  otlier  words  its 
Bilbjective  Iiistory,  then  we  shall  readily  see  that,  contrary  to 
what  is  often  expressed  or  implied,  there  in  fact  no  break 
in  the  Literary  History  of  Persia  since  Sasanian  times,  but 
at  most  a  change  in  the  vehicle  or  medium  of  expression. 
Thus  understood,  a  complete  Literary  History  of  the 
Persians  would  have  to  consider  documents  in  not  less 
than  five  different  languages,  ranging  over  a  period  of  at 
least  2500  years,  to  wit : — 

(1)  The  Aventtty  to  the  earliest  portions  of  which  we 
may  for  the  present  (following  the  very  clearly  expressed 

'  8m,  howwer,  BrockplmannV  Grxeh.  d.  Arab.  Lit.  (Wdmnr.  1897),  p.  10/), 
n.  3.  Thf  writer  in  ijuestion  is  here  c»lli<1  Ahii  'Alidu'llfili  M ulKiininail 
b.  Sailam  al-Jumubi,  and  it  i»  statitl  that  liis  Tabaqatu  »h-6htcar(i  wua  largely 
naed  by  the  autbor  of  tb«  Kii&MUAfMni. 
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Teaaoninsrs  of  Dr.  A.  V.  Witltams  Jackson  in  his  article  in 
Tol.  xvii  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Soci>  ft/ 
"on  the  date  of  Zoroaster")  ai^^i^n  a  date  uot  anterior  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 

(2)  T7te  Old  Penian  inier^tiom  of  the  Achaemeninns, 
which  lie  between  the  middle  of  the  Bixth  and  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

(3)  The  Pahlati  UUraiure,  belonging  mainly  to  the 
Sa^anian  period  (a.d.  226-640),  of  which  the  earliest  im- 
]v»rtant  mouuiuent  is  probably  the  inscription  of  Shapiir  I 
(A.D.  2n-272)  at  Haji-abad  near  Istakbr,  wliile  amongst 
the  latest  are  the  curious  Gujantak  Abdlish  (ou  Abdldg), 
relation  (Vune  conference  thioloqique  prpsid^e  par  le  Calife 
MAmoun  (ed.  Barthelemjr,  Paris,  1887),  which  obviously 
cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  A.n.  813,  the  date  of 
al-Ma'mon's  accession  to  the  Oaliphate ;  the  EpiBth  of 
Mmtwshchihar  dated  a.d.  881  ;  the  Bundahinhn  **  finally  edited 
iu  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century*'  (West)  ;  the  Din  kard 
"first  compil»'d  early  in  the  ninth  century,"  etc.  West, 
indeed,  in  his  admirable  article  on  **  the  extent,  language, 
and  age  of  Pahlavi  literature"  (Sifzungsberichf.  d.  philos.' 
phiioL  010990      KonigL  Akad,  d*  Wi99en9ehqfien,  May  5» 
1888),  aaya  (p.  438)  "  that  nearly  half  the  PablaTl  literature 
extant  must  have  been  compiled  during  the  ninth  century ; 
much  of  it,  no  doubt,  from  older  materials."     It  thus 
appears  that,  even  when  wa  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
Arabic  literature  of  Por.«iian  authorsliip,  modern  (i.e.  post- 
al uhammudan)  Persian  literature  had  begun  before  Pahlavi 
literature  had  ceased. 

(4)  The  Arabic  literature  (both  prose  and  Terse)  eompoeed 
hjf  Fertiane,  It  has  long  been  recognised,  eyen  by  the 
Arabs  themseWes,  bow  important  was  the  contribution 
made  to  what  I  may  call  '*  the  Culture  of  the  Caliphate  " 
in  alraoHt  every  branch  of  science  and  art  by  Per^iiuiis  like 
Sibawayhi  and  Kisii'I  (in  grammar),  Zamakhsharl  and 
Baydawi  (in  exegesis*),  Tabarl,  Ibn  Qutayba,  Dinawari, 
Uamza,  BaladliurT,  and  Biriiai  (in  history),  RuzT,  Avicenna, 
and  Gbazzili  (in  philosophy  and  medicine),  *Umar  al-£hayyam 
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and  Nasiru'd-Dln  Tiisi  (m  astronomy  and  mathematiea), 
and,  most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  of  aU,  Ihnal-Muqaffa% 
the  oonyerted  Ma^i.m  and  eradite  PahlavT  eeholar,  whose 

Arabic  style  was  nevertheless  so  good  that  his  verges 
are  cited  with  approval  by  competent  ju'lges,  his  Knft/a 
and  Dinma  is  still  read  and  admired  wherever  Arabic  is 
iinrlorstood,  and  he  himaelf  \n  even  mentioned  by  Ibn 
Khaldun  in  his  Prolegomena  (ed.  Beyrouth  1879,  p.  527) 
aa  one  of  ten  Arable  writers  who  are  to  be  taken  as  models 
of  eloquence.  But  I  am  thinking  at  present  more  particularly 
of  the  courtoohrontclers  and  court-poets,  mostly  of  purely 
Peraian  extraetiou,  who  were  attached  to  the  Persian 
dyiia*ties  of  the  Houses  of  Layth,  Saman,  Ziyilr,  Huya, 
etc.,  but  who  nevertheless  made  Arabic  (which,  almost  till 
the  Monghol  invasion  and  final  extinction  of  the  Caliphate 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  remained  the  language  of  science, 
diplomacy,  and  polite  conversation  throughout  the  Mu- 
hammadan  world)  the  Tchicle  of  their  records  and  their 
eulogies,  or,  when  occasion  arose,  of  their  satires.  It  is  on 
these  iiieu  an<l  tiie  eircumstancea  of  their  life  that  woiks 
like  the  YaJl in>ifi(\l-])(ihr  throw  su  abundant  a  lig-ht. 

(5)  Lastly  comes  Persian  literature  as  commonly  under- 
stood, a  literature  covering  a  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  the  language  has  changed  so  little  that 
a  Persian  of  to-day  experiences  less  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  poems  of  RiidagI  or  Firdawsl  than  does  an 
Englishman  in  understanding  Shakespeare. 

Having  said  so  mucli  as  to  the  general  lines  on  whieh, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  Persian  liiterary  TTifitorv  sliould  be 
studied,  X  will  conclude  this  section  by  reeapitulatiug  the 
chief  sources  to  which  I  shall  hercatter  have  occasion  to 
refer,  and  the  abbreviations  by  which  I  shall  designate  them. 

I.  Arabic  Sources, 

(1)  The  Yatlinatn*d-Dahr  (referred  to  as  YafJnia)  of  Abu 
MaTiRilr  atli-Tha'alibi  (f  a.d.  1038),  Damascus  edition 
of  A.U.  1^02,    Ihe  Jii'sl  volume  deals  mainly  with 
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the  poets  of  Syria,  Egypt»  and  Asia  Minor,  includiiig 
Sayfu'd-Bawla,  Abii  Firaa,  the  Hamdanids  of  Mosul 
and  Aleppo,  MutanabbT,  Namf»  Nasbf,  ^hf,  Babagha, 

Siibi,  JSirri,  etc.  The  sccoud  volume  deals  with  the 
poets  patronised  by  the  Diiyid  dynasty  (in  Basra, 
Baghdad,  and  the  rest  of  'Iiiiq),  Tlie  f/nrd  volume 
includes  the  poets  patronized  by  the  Sahib  Abu'l- 
Qasim  Isina'il  ibn  'Abbad,  and  those  of  Isfahan, 
al-Jabal,  Fars,  Afawaz,  and  Qurgan,  and  ends  with 
an  account  of  the  Ziyarid  Prince  Shamau'l-Ma'all 
Qabas  b.  WaahmgTr,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
(p.  42  iupra)  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Qdh&n' 
ndma.  'I'he  fourth  volume  contaiiis  the  Samanid 
poets,  and  those  of  Khwarazrn,  Khuiai»an,  aud 
2siteliapur. 

(2)  The  Atharu'l'Bildd  of  al-Qazwini  (f  a.d.  1283-4), 
Wiistenfeld's  ed.  (Gottingen,  1848),  referred  to  as 
Qoiirfni.  This  discursive  work  contains  notices  of 
a  oonstdemble  number  of  Persian  poets,  and  cites 
a  good  many  Persian  rerses.  Unfortunatel}'  it  lias 
no  index ;  a  defect  which  it  has  cost  me  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  supply  iu  luy  own  copy.  The  PciJ^iua 
poeta  mentioued  in  it  are  as  i'ollo\v8  :  Auvan 
(p.  212),  'Ayadl  (p.  278),  Awhadu'd-Dln  KirmCvn 
(p.  164),  Balahbad  (  =  Barbad),  the  minstrel  of 
Khosraw  Parviz,  of  whom  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  presently  (pp.  156,  295),  FakhrJ-i^Qurff^nl 
(p.  351),  FarrukhX  (p.  278),  Firdaw&  (pp.  136,  278), 
Jaldl'i-KhtrdrT  (p.  243),  ^dqdia  (pp.  272,  404), 
al'KhdtuuJ  [Abii  Tahir]  (p.  259),  Mujlr-i-Bayhiqdu'i 
(p.  345,  cf.  p.  338),  Nidhnmt  of  Ganja  (pp.  351-2), 
Abu  Sa'ld  h.  Abil-Khayr  (pp.  211-2).  Sand'x 
(p.  287),  Shama-i'Tabasl  (p.  272),  *Uinar-i-Kh(ij/ydm 
(p.  318),  'Unmn  (p  278),  and  Waticdt  (pp.  223-4). 

(3)  The  NihOyMl'Irab  fl  akhbari  U^Fura  tcaU-'Arab 
(BuTckhart  MS.  in  Cambridge  University  Library 
marked  Qq.  225),  referred  to  aa  Nihdtjat,  A  perusal 
of  this  rare  and  interesting  work  disposes  me  to 
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think  that  it  is  diniiissed  with  too  little  respect  by 
Professor  Noeldeke  {Oeseh,  d.  Smmiden,  pp.  475— H)* 
That  the  alleged  circumstances  of  its  composition 

are  false  can  hardly  be  doubted:  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  tliat  the  very  ample  nari'ative  of 
Siisiinian  history,  which  })urport8  to  be  drawn  from 
Ibou'l-Muqaffu*  ^s  lost  SiyaruU-MulUk  (the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  famous  Khudh&*l*ndma  or  "  Book 
of  Kings"),  is  unworthy  of  attention.  At  some 
future  period  I  hope  to  devote  a  separate  article  to 
this  very  curious  work,  but  in  the  meantime  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  author,  wl»a- 
ever  lie  was,  had  a  knowledge  of  Persian,  and  w^as 
singularly  well-informed  as  to  the  legends  of  Ancient 
Persia,  and  that  one  paasagei  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand it,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Ziyarid 
dynasty  (a.d«  928-1042)  had  not  ceased  to  exist 
when  he  wrote.  As  regards  his  knowledge  of  Persian, 
I  may  instance  an  alleged  superscription  from  a  coin 
of  KhumuDi  ((lau<j;hu  r  and  wn'fo  of  Bahiium,  son  of 
Isfandiyar),  which  he  gives  as  iuliows  (f.  486)  : — 

and  translates — 

J)j^  cT*       y  ^ 

i  e.  :  *'  Eat  [or  enjoy],  O  Queen,  the  world  for  a 
tlimisand  years  whieli  paiis  from  Nawriiz  [the  great 
spring  festival  of  the  New  Year]  and  Mihrjan 
[the  great  autumn  festival]."  Also  the  following 
detail  (omitted  by  Tabari  and  Dinavari)  of  the 
shooting  of  Masriiq,  the  son  of  Abraha,  by  Wahris 
the  Persian  (Dfn.,  p.  65 ;  Noeldeke's  Ouek.  d» 
Sftsamden,  p.  2S3) : — Now  the  Persians  were  wont 
to  inscribe  uu  their  arrows  [one  oij  tiiree  names,  the 
nuiiio  nf  'the  King,*  and  the  name  of  'the  Man,'  and 
the  name  of  '  the  Woman/   And  Wahriz  [MS.  ^^^J9 
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Wahsan]  drew  forth  an  arrow  and  glanced  at  it, 
and  behold,  thereon  was  *  Zdndn,'  the  name  of  women. 
So,  auguring  ill  from  it,  he  replaced  it  and  drew 

forth  another,  and  behold,  it  was  like  the  first,  on  it 
was  the  name  of  tlie  woman.  And  he  drew  forth 
a  third,  and  it  huppeiiod  vSO  a<>;ain  Then  he  tl)oui?ht 
within  himself  and  said,  *  Zaud/i — the  interpretatiou 
thereof  cau  only  be  zan  dn '  (which,  being  interpreted, 
means — f^j^^ , '  shoot  this ! '} ;  and  he  augured 
well  from  it  in  this  sense." 


IL  Fernan  Sources, 

(1)  The  Luhahal-Allmh  of  Hl-'Awfi,  Elliot  MS.  (see  pp.  46-7 

tupra)f  referred  to  as  'Aic/i.  This  very  rare  and 
important  work  dates,  as  already  remarked,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

(2)  The  CloAdr  MaqiUa  (composed  about  a.d.  1160}  of 

I>fidhami-i*'Arudi  of  Samarqand,  cited  from  the 
notes  (partly  transcript,  partly  abstract)  which 
I  made  in  December,  1897,  from  the  Britifli 
Museum  MSS.  Or.  *^507  and  Or.  2\)b<j  (chiefly  the 
former).  It  m  relerred  to  bv  it^  full  title.  It  has 
been  hitherto  known  chieHy  by  the  notices  of 
Firdawsl  (published  by  Ethe,  see  p.  40  supra, 
and  utiltaed  by  Noeldeke  in  his  Iraaiiche  Ifaiiomifpo*, 
2$tiassburg,  1896)  and  of  *tJmar>i-£hayyam  (with 
whom  the  author  was  personally  acquainted)  which 
it  contains;  but  the  whole  of  this  second  section, 
dealing  with  '*  the  Nature  of  Verse  and  the  I'uttic 
Art,"  is  remarkable  alike  fur  the  interest  of  its 
matter  and  the  excellence  of  its  style,  and  ought 
to  be  published,  or  at  least  translated,  without  delay. 

(3)  The   Tdt-ikh'i'Gustda  of   Ilamdu'llah   Mustawfi  of 

Qazwin»  composed  in  a.d.  1329-30|  and  in  particular 
the  sixth  and  last  section  of  Ch«  which  treats  of 
the  poets  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.   The  MS. 
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which  I  have  chiefly  used  is  ane  helongiug  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange.  It  is  itaelf  modern,  hut 
offers  on  the  whole  a  very  correct  text,  and  has  heen 

collated  throughout  with  an  aiicii'iit  MS.  at  Slntaz, 
which  has  supplied  many  important  additions  and 
correctioDS. 

(4)  The  Lugltat-i'Furs  of  Asadi  (circ.  a.d.  1066),  edited  from 
the  unique  Vatican  MS  (dated  a.h.  733  =  a.d.  1332) 
hy  Dr.  Horn  (Berlin,  1897),  and  reviewed  hy  me  at 
pp.  153-5  of  the  J.R.A.S.  for  January,  1898.  The 
importance  of  this  hook,  not  only  as  a  lexicon,  but  as 
an  anthology,  is  in  no  wise  exaggerated  by  tlie  h'arned 
editor.  Indeed,  it  is  little  short  of  a  revelation  to 
find  the  nephew  of  the  great  Firdawsi,  so  long 
regarded  as  almost  the  father  of  Pers^iun  ]>optry, 
quoting  the  Terses  of  so  great  a  number  (78)  of 
poets  whoee  very  names  had,  in  many  cases,  been 
previoQsly  unknown  to  us* 

{  III.   Barbad  and  Rudaoi,  thb  Minstrbls  of  the 
Houses  of  Sasan  and  Sauan. 

The  statements  contained  in  the  Persian  iadhkirat  as  to 
"  the  first  person  who  composed  Persian  verse  "  are,  as  has 
been  generally  recognized,  unworthy  of  much  attention. 
Most  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Eazimirski  (Menautrhehri, 

pp.  6-9)  and  Rloehniann  .{rroxoth/  of  (he  Persians,  pp.  2-3). 
Two  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  refer  the  origin  of  Persian 
poetry  to  Sasanian  times.  One  of  these  (given  on  the 
authority  of  Abu  Tahir  al*£hutuni  by  Dawlatshah,  but 
not  by  'Awfi)  cites  a  verse  which  purports  to  have  been 
deciphered  from  the  Qasr-i-ShirIn  (Kasimirski,  loo.  cit., 
p.  7),  and  which  is  presumably  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  Ehasraw  Parviz  (a.d.  690-^27) ;  the  other  (given 
both  by  *Awfi  and  Dawlatshah)  citea  the  well-known  couplet 
ascribed  to  Bahram  Gnr  (a.d.  420-4J>;  and  his  mistress 
Dilarum.    'Awfi  further  assures  us  that  the  King  in 
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qaestion  had  composed  a  quantity  of  very  fine  Arabio 
poetry,  which  had  been  collected  and  arranged  in  diMn 
form;  and  that  he  himoelf  had  seen  and  read  a  copy  of 
this  divdn,  which  belonged  to  the  "  Bridge-end  Library  of 
the  LHtle  Market  of  Bukhara/'  and  from  which  he  quotes 
ijome  verses. 

There  is,  however,  another  older  tradition  which  tells  of 
a  poet  or  minstrel  at  the  court  of  Khusraw  Parviz  named 
Barbad  (Jo^b)  or  (by  Qaawioi)  BaJahbad  («\^).^  The 
question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  the  difference 
between  these  two  forms  of  the  name  may  not  be  more 
easily  explained  by  a  misreading  of  the  Pahlavl  rather 
than  the  Anihic  script,  since  in  Pahlavi  k  and  L  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  and  H  on  the  other,  are  represented  by  the  same 
character,  and  we  have  merely  to  assume  a  transposition  of 
the  two  letters.'  This  personage  is  referred  to  in  the  Chah&r 
Maqdla^  *Aw/l,  QmucM,  and  the  Qusida, 

(!)  'Aurff,  after  speaking  of  Bahram  Gur's  alleged  poetical 
actiTity,  sa  vi  (p.  23) 

i^U^^/  ti^^j-^jO  Jo^U  \/\  d  '^yjilfi  'H^j^J 

*  Since  this  was  written,  mj  attentioii  hst  been  tilled  by  Fntfenor  Benm  to 
older  mecwBlbt  ef  this  personage,  ud  other  form*  of  hie  name.  The  aecouitt 
fben  by  Qpswioi oceueiB  s  fuller  «id  man  eorreot  form  in  Yiqftt  (t  a.d.  1 229), 
ed.  Wiietealeldy  vol.  iii,  pp.  2M  et  aeqq.  (wbere  the  minrtnl  ie  celled  Julf^, 
MhkM,  Tar.  OcJ^ ,  fiaUabend),  end  vol.  ir,  pp.  112  et  leqq.  (aim  jb^fb ) ; 
and,  while  loUowiog  Qazwini,  I  have  oometed  his  defective  text  by  Taqut  See 
»lso  the  corapcudium  of  Kl-IIa!nafihRni'8  Kitdbu'l-Jinhlan  (corapostd  a.d.  90;i), 
ed.  De  Goeje  (vn!.  r  of  BtbL  Grogr.  Arab.),  imA  Iraniwhe*  Kamt tih"ch 

(Marbtirjr,  lH9o;.  n  237.  s.t.  Pahlapet,  and  the  paasagee  in  the  Aghanl  of 
Abu'UFiiruj  al-I-laiiaiii  (f  a  d.  9o7)  there  cited. 

'  Even  the  assumption  of  transposition  is  not  necessary  in  the  form  Bahlabadh 
giTMi  by  Tiqftt  This  form  in  the  FshlsTl  cbatacter  woold  be  identical  with 
JSSrUd, 
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**  And  in  the  reign  of  Parviz  the  royal  melodies  composed 
by  Biirbad  were  many,  but  they  are  remole  fi  uiii  ver»e-iuetre, 
rhyme,  and  tlie  observance  of  poetical  congruities,  for  which 
reason  we  have  not  coocerned  ourselves  to  discuM  them." 

(2)  Tlie  Chiihar  Maqdh^  after  describing  the  effect  which 
two  couplets  by  Hautala  of  Badghis,'  the  panegyrist  of 
Ya'qHb  b.  Layth  (d.  a.d.  '^78),  produced  on  Ahmad  b. 
'Abdullah  of  kbujistan  (killed  a.d.  882),'  so  that,  being 
then  but  an  ass-herd  (iiJa^^),  he  rose  to  be  Amfr  of 
Khurasan,  continues  as  follows  (f.  12^) 

**  Many  siimliir  instances  are  to  be  fuini  l  amongst  both  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  but  we  liuve  restricted  ourselves  to  the 
mention  of  this  one.  A  kin^.  therefore,  cannot  dispense 
with  a  good  poet,  who  shall  conduce  to  the  immortality  of 
liis  name,  and  shall  record  his  renown  in  dxvms  and  books. 
For  when  the  King  receives  that  command  which  none  can 
escape,  no  trace  will  remain  of  bis  army,  his  treasure,  and 


*  See  Etlit!"i»  JithhiyVi  Vorlai'fer  und  ZeitgenosseH  :  eiu  JkUrag  zur  Kentmss 
ier  altesfc»  Drtikmalfr  Ntuftrisifchtr  Pogn*^  p.  40,  where  the  two  ooupIeU  in 
fuo^tion  ure  cited  fit  the  end  of  the  notice  consecrated  to  IlanUila. 

'  See  Biu-bier  il(  M>  ynanl*8  J)iet,  Gtogr.  UuL  et  Ltt,  tit  ia  rtru,  p.  197, 
U  ..^  ^r>-  aud  ad  eale. 
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Lis  store ;  but  by  means  of  the  poet's  verse  ahall  bis  name 
endure  for  ever.   Sbarif-i-Mujailidi  oH  Gurgaa  says : — 

*  0/  aU  that  worldty  veaHh  which  was  kft  by  the  Mouse  of 
Sdsdn  and  the  House  of  8dmdn 

There  remains  onli/  the  pram  and  eulogy  of  Rmiayi  and  the 
song  and  legend  of  BdrbaU.* " 

(3)  The  OtttXda,  after  describing  (p.  61)  the  splendour 
and  luxury  of  Kliusraw  ParTU,  continues  tbus : — 

J^.  y  ^}-i:A  cH  *  V 

"And  as  for  Barbad  the  minstrel,  tlie  like  of  whom  in  that 
science  huth  not  till  now  appeared,  he  hud  for  the  bunqiut.i 
of  rurvi?:  three  hundred  and  sixty  melodies,  one  of  which 
be  used  to  sing  each  day ;  and  his  words  are  a  final  appeal 
with  the  masters  of  Qiusici  all  of  whom  are  but  gleaners 
from  his  hanrest-field." 

(4)  Qnztchil  is  more  detailed,  and  in  three  different 
pa«5«a<,''cs  speaks  of  Ralahhad  [  =  liiirbad]  the  minstrel. 
Fir^t,  under  tbe  article  Fdrs  (pp.  154-6),  he  says:— 

The  Pensians  imagine  that  amonght  them  [Le.,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  old  Kings  of  Persia,  of  whose  greatness 
be  has  just  been  speaking]  there  ezibted  ten  persons,  each 
unrivalled  in  his  own  order,  even  in  Persia."  These  ten 
are  Faridiin,  Alexander,  I^ushtrvau,  Bahiam  Giir,  Rustani, 
Jarnii^j),  Huzurjmihr,  Bulahbiid,  the  sculptor  whoise  ait 
iintuoi talizL-d  on  the  rocks  of  m-sutuu  the  lorai  of  Sliahdi/, 
the  favourite  horse  of  Khusraw  Parviz,  and,  la8tly,  Shiriu'a 
unfortunate  lover  Farhiid.    Of  Balahba^l  he  says  :— 

"  And  the  eighth  of  them  was  Balahhud  the  minfttrel, 
who  excelled  all  mankind  in  minstrelsy,  and  he  was  roinsti  el 
to  Kisra  Abarwiz;  and  when  anyone  desired  to  lay  auy 
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matter  I  r  f  i  t  Kisra,  yet  feared  his  anger,  he  communicated 
it  to  BaUhbad,  and  gave  him  gifta  to  compose  a  poem  on 
the  matter  and  thereto  an  air,  and  to  sing  it  before  Kiara, 
who  thereby  was  informed  of  the  matter." 

Again,  in  describing  the  sculptures  and  ba8*reUef8  of 
Bi-sutun,  he  says  (p.  230) : — 

''Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  al-Hamadhani  says  :^  'On  the  face 
of  the  Mountain  of  Bi-sutiin  is  a  portico  cat  out  from  the 
rock,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  figure  of  Kisra's  horae 
ShabdlK,  with  [Kisra]  Abarwfs  mounted  upon  it.    And  on 

the  wall  ot"  the  portico  is  the  poitruit  of  8hirni  and  her 
attendants,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  F utrus,*  the  son 
of  {Siuinimiir,^  and  Sinimmar  was  he  who  built  Khawaruaq 
outside  Hira.  Now  the  cause  of  this  [ie.  the  sculpturing^ 
of  these  portraits]  was  that  6babdrz  was  the  moat  intelligeiit 
of  quadrupeds,  the  greatest  in  bodily  strength,  the  most 
remarkable  in  disposition,  and  the  moat  enduring  in  a  long 
gallop.  So  long  as  his  saddle  was  on  him,  he  would  neither 
make  water  nor  void  excrement ;  and  so  lorjn;  as  his  bridle 
was  on  him,  he  would  neither  snort  nor  loam  [with  hia 
mouth].  He  had  been  presented  to  Abarwiz  by  the  King 
of  India.  Now  it  happened  that  he  [Shabdiz]  sickened, 
and  his  sickness  waxed  sore;  and  Kisra  said,  "Whoever 
brings  me  tidings  of  his  death,  him  will  I  slay."  So  when 
[Sbahdlz]  died,  the  Master  of  the  Horse  feared  lest  he 
should  he  questioned  about  him,  and  be  compelled  to  give 
tidini^s  ol  his  death.  So  ho  came  to  Bahihbad,  Ivisra's 
minstrel,  and  asked  him  to  make  it  known  to  Kisra  ia 
a  song.  !Now  Balahbad  was  the  most  skilful  of  men  in 
minstrelsy,  and  he  did  this.  And  when  Kisra  hearkened 
to  it^  he  divined  its  purport,  and  said,  "Woe  unto  thee] 
Shabdiz  is  dead !  "  And  [Balahbad]  said,  "  It  is  the  Xing 
that  sayeth  it."    And  Kisra  said,  ''Well  done!  How 


'  See*  Ynqiit,  vol.  iii,  pp.  250  et  seqq. 

■  OthtT  lurms  are  laffii*  (Uainndhani  and  Yaqut),  Qatttls,  aud  evt  n  Qantii*. 

*  See  Noeldeke*s  Otteh.  d.  Arab.  u.  I'irs.  zttr  Zfit  d.  Htuanid.,  pp.  80  et  : 
find  Tabari,  i,  2,  p.  8.)2.  The  form  Sinimmar  (not  Sinnimar)  ia  proved 
correct  by  versee  there  cited. 
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dererlj  bast  thou  aaved  thyaelf  and  SETOd  another!"  And 
he  [Le.  the  King]  grieved  bitterly  for  him.    Then  he 

ordered  Futrus  the  son  of  Sinimmar  to  make  a  portrait  of 
him,  which  he  executed  in  the  finest  maiiin  r,  in  sucli  wise 
thfit  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
[^i.e.  the  portrait  and  the  original],  save  by  the  [presence 
or  abeenoe  of  the]  moTeiDenta  of  life  in  their  forms/  '*  ^ 

On  the  next  page  (231)  QazwInI  quotes  some  Arabic 

Tersc^s  by  Khalid  al-h'ayyad  (d.  circ.  a.u.  718)^  which  give 
substantially  the  same  legend : — 

**And  King  Ki»rd,  the  SAdhawthdh,  him  aho  an  arrow, 
feathered  from  the  wing  of  Death,  overtook. 
What  time  hig  pleasure  was  Shabdiz,  whom  he  used  to  rid^^  and 

the  coy  embraces  of  Shlrin,  and  brocadva  and  perfiunen. 
Me  more  an  oath  by  the  Fire  (most  binding  iras  it  in  its 

strength)  that  uhonoever  first  should  briny  him  tidtnga 

of  the  death  of  SJiahdiz  shouht  he  crucified. 
VnUi,  when  one  mormng  Shabdin  tag  iow  in  death  {and  never 

was  a  eieed  like  him  amonget  men), 
Fmr  etringe  wailed  over  him  with  a  lament  in  the  Persian 

tongue  wherein  was  an  incitement  to  emotion. 
And  the  Herljed^  set  the  chords  rdirating,  and  bnrsts  of  passion 

ii'i're  kindled  by  reason  of  the  u  tlchery  of  his  left  hand, 
And  he  ci  ied,  *  [^Shabdiz^  is  dead  I  *    They  said,  '  Thou  hast 

declared  it  / '    So  peiy'urg  was  commuted  bg  him  while 

he  was  beside  Mnsself, 
Sad  ii  not  been  for  Balahbad*  while  the  strings  sang  his 

[SAaMs't]  threnodg,  the  MarmUfdns^  would  have  been 

unable  to  announce  the  death  of  8habdl$. 

^  niis  s^'utence  is  Tendered  unintfllii^ihle  in  QazwtuI  by  the  onii'^siou  of  spvptal 
«i<id»  whivU  1  have  supplied  from  Ya^ut  (toL  iii,  p.  261),  who  in  conhrmed  by 
Hunadbini. 

•  Sm  Bi0a*t  Ar&kU  Cat.,  p.  260 ;  AnAU  Suppt.,  p.  660. 

•  YtUfvt  f'iii,  252/  has  the  variant  .v^I|^^  ^  which,  however,  iucumpatible 
with  the  inelTO. 

•  Vd'^ftt  has  S^X^  Bahalbadh. 

•  Wfor  (in  Qaiwioi),  {Yiqut). 
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Fate  iea9  cmel  and  pitiless  to  iheniy  and  nothing  more  eouUf 
be  eeen  of  them  but  the  trifles  {whereieith  they  diteried 
themseives']*' 

Balabbad  is  again  mentioned  by  Qazwini  under  the  article 
Qafr»i-JShJrtn  (pp.  296-7),  where  he  says : — "Kisra  Abarwis 

had  three  things  which  no  king  before  or  after  hira  hath 
Lad,  liis  wife  Siiuni,  bis  luiiistrel  Balabbad,  iind  liia  horse 
ShalKliz."  A  little  further  on,  after  describing  the 
inaguiticent  park  which  Xhusraw  Parviz  caused  to  be 
hud  out  for  his  delectation  near  Uinnasrin,  he  continaes 

"  And  when  it  was  finished,  the  King  [Parviz]  inspected 
it,  and  it  pleased  him  well,  and  be  ordered  the  architects  to 
be  rewarded  with  wealth.  And  one  day  he  said  to  Sbirfn, 
*  Ask  me  a  favour.*  She  said,  *  I  deaire  that  thou  should'st 
build  Jul  iiie  a  castle  in  this  p^arden,  the  like  of  wliicli  none 
within  thy  realm  hiitli  possessed  ;  and  tiiat  thou  should'st 
place  therein  a  chaDuel  lined  with  stone  wherein  wine  shall 
flow.'  To  this  he  consented  ;  but  he  forgot  [his  promise], 
and  Sbirin  dared  not  remind  him  of  it.  So  she  said  to 
Balabbad,  '  Remind  him  of  my  request  in  a  song,  and  thou 
sbalt  have  my  farm  which  is  at  Isfahan.'  To  this  he  agreed ; 
and  he  composed  a  poem  on  this  subject  and  set  it  to  music. 
And  when  Kisia  Ik  nd  it,  he  said  to  hini,  *  Thou  hast 
reiuiiuled  me  of  Sbiriirs  wish,*  and  he  ordered  the  castle 
to  be  built  and  the  watercourse  to  be  made.  80  it  was 
built  in  the  handsomest  and  most  solid  style.  And  Shtrin 
was  faithful  in  her  promise  to  Balahbad  in  respect  to  the 
farm,  and  thither  be  removed  his  family;  and  be  baa 
descendants  at  Isfahan  who  trace  their  pedigree  to  him."  ^ 

Biirbad  la  also  mentioned  in  several  passages  in  Nidhami 
of  Gaiiju*s  K/msraic  tea  S/iitint  together  with  the  harper 
Kakisa  (^^^).  The  Tocaltsation  of  the  second  syllable 
is  proved  by  the  line  (Tihran  litb.  ed.  of  a.u«  1301,  p.  lO-l)-— 


a.  Yaqut,  iv,  pp.  112  «>t  ieqq. 
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"  He  bade  ihem  summon  BtU'bad,  and  from  him  aought  a  rented jf 
for  hu  affair" 

J I  rice  it  is  clear  that  the  Burlidn-i-Jdmi*  is  in  error  in 
poiiiting  the  second  syllable  with  the  vowel  u.  Both 
vocalizations  are  given  by  tbe  Bur/idn-i-Qati*.  The  Anjumnn" 
drd-yi'Ndsu  l  of  that  accomplished  scholar  Rida«quli  Ktiaa 

Lala-bashI,"  poetically  surnamed  fiidayat^  has  the 
following  notice:— 

"  Barhad  was  the  name  of  a  man,  a  natiye  of  the  town 
of  Jahruni  in  Fars,  who  held  the  oflSce  of  chamberlain  under 
Khusraw  Parviz.  It  was  for  this?  reason  that  he  was  called 
Bar-had,  that  is,  *  Chief  of  the  Aiuiieuce-liiill  '  (^1?  sJzfjy  )^ 
for  by  his  means  men  obtained  access  to  the  presence  of 
Parviz.  He  had  the  greatest  skill  in  the  modes  of  music, 
and  at  Khusraw's  banquets  he  and  I^aktsa  [the  harper] 
condaoed  to  the  enjoyment  [of  the  guests]/' 

So  mucb  for  the  legendary  Barbad.  It  will  be  seen  that 
be  is  represented  as  a  minstrel  rather  than  a  poet ;  he  is  not 
a  mere  musician  like  his  comrade  Nakisii,  but  e.^sentially 
a  singer,  an  improvisatore,  who,  in  the  form  of  ballads, 
brings  to  the  Kind's  notice  what  it  is  desired  that  he  should 
know.  'Awfi,  as  we  have  Bct  n,  refuses  to  regard  his  ballads 
as  poetry,  alleging  that  they  lacked  "  metre,  rhyme,  and  the 
observance  of  poetical  congruities,"  bat  Qazwlnf,  on  the 
other  hand,  describes  his  improvisations  as  "  verse  "  ( j^). 
Perhaps  they  most  closely  resembled  the  ia^nffii  of  modern 
Persia — ballads,  generally  with  a  refrain,  referring  to 
current  events,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  seldom 
or  never  committed  to  writing,  having  both  rhyme  and 
metre,  but  of  a  very  simple  kind.' 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  exists  a  very  striking 
analogy  between  Barbad  the  Sasanian  minstrel  and  Rudagi 
the  Semanian  poet,  to  illustrate  which  I  shall  quote  the 
version  given  in  the  CAahdr  Maqdla  of  the  well-known 
tale  which  tells  how  the  latter,  by  the  charm  of  his  verse, 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  the  Simanid 

>  See  my  Tmr  umm^  tk*  rmimm,  p.  283. 
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Prince  (a.d.  913-942)  to  tear  himself  from  the  cliarms  of 
Herat  and  return  to  Bukhara.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  notice  of  the  poet 
which  I  have  met  with  in  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Cambridge 
IJniveraily  Library  bearing  the  daae-mark  Qo.  33,  and 
entitled  OMifatu'l*w<ud'ii  ila  ma'rifatVUmt&^U  ("The  supreme 
means  for  a  knowledge  of  beginnings").  The  notice  in 
question  occurs  on  f.  178^*,  ami  runs  as  follows:— 

sIj^  ^  ji*sr     jufi y\  jMjii\  jii  j;^ 

^  Jyb      ^\         ^\Ji/ > 

*'The  first  to  compose  good  poetry  in  Persian  was  Abu 
*Abdtt'liah  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hakim  b.  'Abdu'r- 
Kahman  b.  Adam  ar'Rawdhaki,  a  poet  eloquent  of  utterance, 
whose  verse  is  widely  current  and  whose  dirdn  is  well 

known  in  Persia.  In  his  day  be  excelled  all  his  compeers 
in  com[)Osing  verse  in  Persian.  Abn'1-Fadl  al-]ial*ami  the 
Vnzir  used  to  say,  *  Kawdhaki  has  nu  equal  amongst  the 
Arabs  or  the  Pereians.*  '* 

This  notice  is  rather  important  on  account  of  the  Tocaliza- 
tion  of  the  poet's  name  which  it  indicates;  and  it  merits 
some  attention,  since  the  work  (hitherto,  I  believe^  unknown) 
in  which  it  occurs  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  being 
dedicated  to  the  Atabek  Shihabu'd-Din  Tughril  Beg,  who 
fell  from  power  in  a.h.  629  (a.d.  1231-2)  and  died  in 
A.H.  631  (a.d.  1233).*  Its  author  is  Isma'il  Ilihatu'lliih 
b.  Abi'r-Rida  al-Mawsill.  The  MS.  itself  is  dated  a.h.  1074. 
but  professes  to  have  been  transcribed  from  an  ancient 
original  dated  a.h.  306  (sic),  probabl}^  a  mistake  for  806. 

To  return  to  the  Cha/tdr  JJagd/a,  the  author,  Nidbami-i- 
'Ariidi  of  Samarqand,  when  in  his  native  town  in  a.h.  604 

>  See  De  Slue's  tranalfttioii  of  Ibn  Khftllikin,  vol.  it,  pp.  424,  432,  and  438, 
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(a.p.  1110-1111),  not  more  than  170  yeara  after  Rudaf^ra 
deaths  met  tlie  Dihqan  Abu  Bija  Ahmad  b.  'Abdu*s-Samad 
al>'Abic]?,  and  learoed  from  him  some  particulars  oonceming 

liudagT  which  are  lucurpuraUjd  in  tho  foUowiag  narrative 
(f.  14  /;  : — 

**  Now  in  the  service  of  Kings  naught  is  better  than 
improTisation,  for  by  improvisation  the  Sing's  temper  ia 
cheered,  assemblies  are  rendered  brilliant,  and  the  poet 
himself  attains  his  object.    Such  favours  as  Rudagl  obtained 

from  the  House  of  Saman  by  his  improvisations  and  by 
virtue  oi  liis  verse  none  huth  experienced. 

Af^ecdote — Thev  relate  thus,  that  Nasr  h.  Ahmad,  who 
was  the  central  point  oi*  the  Samanid  group,  whose  fortunes 
T«>ached  tbeir  zenith  during  the  days  of  his  rule,  was  most 
plenteoosly  equipped  with  every  means  of  enjoyment  and 
material  of  aplendour  —  well-filled  treasures,  an  efficient 
army,  and  loyal  servants.  In  winter  he  used  to  reside  at 
the  capital,  Bukhara,  while  in  sunnner  he  used  to  go  to 
SaiuarqaTid,  or  some  other  of  the  cities  of  Klmrasan.  Now 
one  year  it  was  the  turn  ot  Herat.  He  spent  the  spring  at 
Bidghis,  where  are  the  most  charming  pasture-grounds  of 
Ehnrasan  and  *Iraq,  for  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  water- 
courses aboanding  in  water  and  pasture,  any  one  of  which 
would  anffice  for  an  army. 

"  When  the  beasts  had  well  eaten,  and  had  recovered  their 
strength  and  condition,  and  were  fit  for  warfare  or  to  take 
the  Held,  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  turned  his  face  towards  Herat, 
but  halted  outi»iih^  tlio  city  of  Marghnzar-i-Sapid  and  there 
pitched  his  canap.  Cool  breezes  from  the  north  were  stirring, 
nnd  the  fruit  was  ripening  in  the  districts  of  Malin  and 
Sarnkh' — fruit  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  but  few  places, 
and  nowhere  so  cheaply.    There  the  army  rested.  The 
dimate  was  charming,  the  breeze  cool,  bread  plentiful,  fruit 
iiiiuiKiunt,  and  fragrant  scents  filled  the  air,  so  that  the 
8«»hiiers  enjoyed  their  life  to  the  full  during  the  spring  aud 
iummer. 

1  See  Barbfter  de  Mepnrd's  D'u^i.  ,1  j,i  per§e^  pp.  487,  611-;'!2.  aocofdi^g  to 
vhidk  the  fanner    distant  iiom  Herat  two  paxaMDgv,  the  lattcv  tea. 
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"When  Mihijan  [the  auturonal  equinox]  arrived,  mid  ilie 
juice  of  the  grape  caine  into  aeaaon,  and  the  egUntine»  hasii 
and  yellow  rocket  were  in  bloom,  tbej  did  full  justice  to  the 
channa  of  autumiii  and  took  their  fill  of  the  pleaenree  of  that 
season.  Mthrjan  was  protracted,  for  the  cold  did  not  wax 
severe,  and  the  grapes  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  sweetness. 
For  in  the  district  of  Herat  uiie  huudre  1  an  1  twenty  different 
varieties  of  the  i^nM  pi'  occur,  each  sweeter  and  more  delicious 
than  the  otiier;  uud  amongst  them  are  in  particular  two 
kinds  which  aro  not  to  bo  found  in  a!\v  other  region  of  the 
inhabited  world,  one  called  Parniydn  and  the  other  Oukfiidi^ 
tight  •  skinned,  slender  -  stalked,'  and  luscious.  .  •  .  • 
A  cluster  of  Gulchidi  grapes  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of 
five  maunds;  they  are  black  as  pitch  and  sweet  as  sugar,  nor 
can  one  eat  many  for  the  sweetness  that  is  in  them.  [And 
besides  these  there  were]  all  sorts  of  otlior  delicious  fruits. 

"So  Aiiin  Nasr  b.  Ahmnd  saw  Mihrjan  and  its  fruits, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  therewith.  Then  the  narcissus 
began  to  bloom,  and  the  raisins  .were  plucked  and  picked  in 
>lalio,  and  hung  up  on  lines,  and  packed  in  chests;  and 
the  Amir  with  his  army  moved  into  the  two  groups  of 
hamlets  called  Ghura  and  Darwaz.  There  he  saw  mansions 
each  one  of  which  was  like  highest  paradise,  having  before 
it  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground  with  a  uortheiu  a-^j  cct. 
There  they  passed  the  winter,  while  the  Mandarin  oranges 
began  to  arrive  from  Mstaa  and  the  sweet  oranges  from 

*  Tnng'takos.  Bahrarul  of  Sarnkhs,  the  tathor  of  Mu'izzi  the  Saljuq  poet- 
Uura*te,  lays,  clc^rilMii»  the  black  grape  of  thia  or  a  aimilar  kind  {Ai^uma»'i^r»~ 

Tukn9  really  appears  to  monn  the  core  which  forms  the  contimiation  of  the  stalk, 

or  tli»'  point  marking'  tlic  rnd  ()f  the  sanjf  p\1<Tnally  aft^  r  fhf^  ltjmjk-  in  plnrk*"!. 
Ill  ih»-  luttfr  seuM)  its  sraalluusis  i.n  a  criteriou  ui  the  slemicrnoss  of  tho  stalk,  aud 
therefore  I  hare  tranatated  it  as  above. 
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Mazaadaran;  and  so  they  passed  the  winter  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner. 

"When  [the  second]  spring  came,  [the  Amir  Nasr  b, 
Ahmad]  sent  the  horses  to  Badghis,  and  moved  his  camp 
to  Malin  [to  a  spot]  between  two  streams.  And  wh^n 
iiiminer  came,  the  IVuits  ag-aiu  ripened  ;  and  when  Mihrjari 
came  he  said,  *Tjet  us  enjoy  Milirjiin  at  Herat';  and  so 
from  season  to  season  he  continued  to  procrastinate  until 
four  years  had  passed  in  this  way.  For  it  was  then  the 
heyday  of  the  Samatiian  prosperity,  and  the  land  was 
floarishing,  the  kingdom  nnmenaced  by  foes,  the  army 
loyal,  fortane  favourable,  and  heaven  auspicious ;  yet  withal 
[the  Amir's  attendants]  grew  weary,  and  desire  for  home 
arose  [within  their  li»\art8],  while  they  saw  the  King 
stationary,  the  air  of  Herat  in  his  head  and  tlie  love  of 
Herat  in  his  heart ;  and  in  the  course  of  (.'onversation  he 
would  express  his  preference  of  Herat  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  would  place  it  above  the  sprin<>-tide  of  Beauty. 

"  So  they  perceived  that  he  intended  to  remain  there  for 
that  summer  also.  Then  the  captains  of  the  army  and 
courtiers  of  the  King  went  to  Abo  'Abdu'llah  RGdagi,  than 
whom  there  was  none  more  honoured  of  the  King's 
intimates,  and  none  whose  words  found  so  ready  an 
acceptance.  And  they  said  to  him,  *  We  will  offer  thee 
live  thousand  dinars  if  thou  wilt  contrive  some  artitic© 
whereby  the  King  may  be  induced  to  depart  hence,  for  oar 
hearts  are  dying  for  desire  of  our  wives  and  children,  and 
our  souls  are  like  to  leave  us  for  longing  after  Bukhara.' 
Budagi  agreed ;  and,  since  he  had  felt  the  Amlr*s  pulse  and 
understood  his  temper,  he  perceived  that  prose  would  not 
aflfect  him,  and  so  applied  himself  to  verse.  He  therefore 
iompo,-?ed  a  qa9t(fn;  and,  when  the  AniTr  had  taken  liis 
tiioriiin<?  cup,  came  in,  and  dirl  ol)eisance,  and  sat  (iown  in 
his  place ;  and,  wljen  the  musicians  ceased,  he  took  up  tlie 
harp,  and,  playing  the  '  Lovers'  air/  began  this  qa§ida : —  ^ 

'  Thes^»  ver<*«*,  Tiliich  vary  slii^htly  in  different  traflitious,  are  \ov\  well 
kauva.  They  are  miluJcd  in  the  cvtracts  in  Dr.  Forbes'  rvismn  (JrnninMt^ 
ud  an  died  at  p.  3  of  Bloelunaim*s  Prtmdy  of  ike  Ftr^nt, 
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*  The  Ju-yi'Midiydn  ice  call  to  mind. 
We  long  Jor  thwie  dear  Jriends  long  left  behind.^ 

**  Then  he  strikes  a  lower  key,  and  sings 

'  The  eandn  of  Oxm,  toihotne  though  they  he, 
Bcnonth  mi  I  feet  icere  uo/t  ae  eilk  to  me. 
Olad  at  the  /riende*  return,  the  Orue  deep 
Up  to  our  girths  in  laughing  vacee  shall  leap. 
Long  live  Bukhdrd  !   Be  thou  of  good  cheer  ! 
Jot/ous  totranis  thee  hasteth  our  Amir  f 
The  Moon  Prince,  Bi(hhni  (l  is  iJie  Sfn/ ; 

O         the  Moon  shall  li(fht  thee  />'/  and  bye  I 
Jiukhdrd  in  the  Mead,  the  Ct/press  he ; 
JReeeive  at  last,  0  Mead,  thy  Cyprees'tree  / ' 

"  When  RudagI  reached  this  yerse,  the  Amir  was  so  mach 
affected  that  he  descended  from  his  throne^  bestrode  the 
horse  of  the  sentinel  on  duty,  and  set  off  for  Bukhara  [in 

such  haste  thut]  they  carried  hh  riding-boots  after  hira  for 
two  parasansT"  tar  as  iiurilna,  where  he  put  theia  on  ; 
neither  did  he  draw  rein  anywhere  till  [he  readied j 
Bukhara,  and  Rndnr^T  received  the  double  of  that  five 
thousand  dioars  from  the  army. 

"  [When  I  was]  at  Samarqand  in  the  year  a.h.  504 
[a.d.  1110-1111],  I  heard  from  the  Dihqan  Abu  Kija 
Ahmad  b.  'AbdiiVSamad  al-'Abidi  as  follows:  *^Iv  ■  rand- 
father,  the  Dihqan  Abu  Kija,  related  that  on  this  occasion 
when  Rudagi  reached  Samurqand,  he  had  four  hundred 
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cftniels  laden  with  kia  irealth.*  And  indeed  tbat  great  man 
was  worthy  of  this  splendid  equipment,  for  no  one  has  yet 

prodaoed  a  successful  imitation  of  tbat  qasida,  nor  found 
means  of  surmounting  tlie  difficulties  [which  the  subject 
of  it  presents]  with  triumph.  Thus  the  Poet-hiureiite 
Mu'izzi  was  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  and  most  graceful 
wits  in  Persia,  and  his  poetry  reaches  the  highest  level  in 
fitshness  and  sweetness,  and  excels  in  fluency  and  oharm. 
Zsyna'UMulk  Abu  Sa*d  [b.]  Hindu  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Kinds  [?]  of  Isfahan'  requested  him  to  compose  an 
imitation  of  this  qnslda,  and  Mu*iazl,  unable  to  plead  his 
inability  so  to  do,  wrote 

*  Riuiam  is  coming  from  M^tandaran ;  Zayn^i-Muik  is  coming 

from  I^ahan* 

**  All  vnm  men  will  perceive  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  this  poetry  and  ihnt ;  for  who  can  sing  with  such 
sweetuess  as  dues  HudagI  when  he  says  :  — 

'  Eulogy  and  praise  arc  an  advantage,  even  ihough  the  treasury 

sustain  loss.* 

"For  in  this  couplet  arc  seven  admirahle  t  niches  of  art, 
fii'ft,  [the  verse  is]  appropriate  (JpUa  #)  ;  secondly,  it  is 
marked  by  antithesis  (Jld^);  thirdly ,  i^  ^  refrain 
(^^) ;  fourthly^  it  contains  an  enunciation  of  equivalence 
(4.1>|^Ub«  ^,Lj)  ;  fifthly f  it  has  sweetness  (c:^;^) ;  sixthly ^ 
style  (w^Lai)  :  seventhly,  enor<^y  (w-J^^^).  Every  muster 
of  the  craft,  who  lias  deeply  considered  the  poetic  ftrt,  will 
sdmit,  after  a  little  reflection,  that  I  am  right." 

I  have  g^ven  this  rather  lengthy  citation  from  the  Chuhdr 
Maqak  partly  to  make  known  one  of  the  most  ancient  notices 
of  him  who  is  generally  regarded  as  practically  the  father  of 

'  S^f  Tlout^^ma's  RtetuU  d$t  teat$$  nUtift  d  VEUtoirt  det  Seldjowitkif  vol.  iii 

pp.  9a,  iul,  iOo. 
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Peraian  poetry,  and  thus  to  supplement  the  notices  contained 
in  'Awfi's  and  other  tadhkira$  made  known  by  Dr.  £th^; 
partly  to  give  some  idea  of  the  excellent,  concise,  telling 
style  of  Nidhami-i-*ArudI  of  Samarqand^ — a  style  which, 
unfortunately,  is  but  too  rare  in  Persian  prose,  especially 
in  later  diiys ;  partly  tn  contrast  this  appreciation  of 
Kudagi's  genius  with  the  opinion  of  Dawiatshah,  who 
flourished  at  a  time  and  place  where  literary  taste  was 
profoundly  vitiated  (as  witness  the  senseless  rhodomontade 
of  such  hooks  as  the  Anvdr-i'Suhayh) ;  hut  chiefly  to 
emphasisse  the  remarkable  parallelism  which  exists  between 
tlie  perfectly  historical  Radagi  and  the  half  -  legendary 
Barbad.  Both,  it  will  be  observed,  have  the  ^*riTno  special 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  their  ooatcmporariea ;  through  the 
medium  of  their  skilful  yerse,  accompanied,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  both  cases  by  music,  they  are  able  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  their  wilful  and  dangerous  masters  matters 
to  which  others  dare  not  direct  their  attention.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  an  older  tradition  thus  survived  from 
Susanian  times  to  tlie  period  of  wliat  may  be  called  the 
Persian  Renaissance,  and  that  the  gradual  loss  of  this 
tradition  accounts  for  the  inability  of  later  critics  to 
comprehend  the  beauty  in  Kudagrs  verse,  which  their 
predecessors  had  recognized?  For  here  is  Dawlatshah's 
judgment  of  the  same  verses : — 

"This  poem  [of  Ptudagi's]  is  too  long  to  he  cited  in  its 
entirety  in  this  place.  It  is  said  that  it  so  delii^iited  the 
King's  heart  that  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  for 
Bukhara  without  even  stopping  to  put  on  his  boots.  To 
men  of  sense  this  appears  astornshing,  for  the  verses  are 
extremely  simple,  entirely  devoid  of  rhetorical  artifices  and 
embellishments,  and  lacking  in  strength;  and  if  in  these 
days  anyone  were  to  produce  such  a  poem  in  the  presence 
of  kings  or  nobles,  it  would  meet  with  the  reprobation  of  all. 
It  is,  liowever,  probable  that  as  Master  Rudagl  po8se«5sed  the 
completest  knowledge  of  harmony  and  music  [attainable] 
in  that  country,  he  may  have  composed  some  tune  or  air, 
and  produced  this  poem  of  his  in  the  form  of  a  song  with 
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masical  accompaniment,  and  that  it  was  in  this  way  that 
it  obtainetl  so  favourable  a  reception.  lii  sliort,  we  must 
not  litrhtly  et^teeru  Majst<}r  Riidagi  mereh'  on  acuouut  of  this 
puom,  for  as8uredlj  he  was  expert  in  all  manner  of  arts 
and  accomplisliTucnts,  and  has  produced  good  poetry  of 
seveial  kinds,  both  mathttavU  and  qaffdaB^  for  be  was  a  man 
of  great  dietinctton,  and  admired  by  high  and  \owJ* 

In  future  articles  I  hope  to  deal  more  fully  with  some 
of  the  tM»'it(»s  cQumerated  in  this  paper,  especially  the 
Chahdr  Maqdia^  the  section  of  the  Guzida  treating  of 
Persian  poets,  the  Arabic  compositions  of  Persian  poets  so 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Tatima,  and,  last  but  not 
leasts  the  carious  and  problematical  NihdyMl^Irab*  But 
for  the  present  I  must  refrain,  seeing  that  my  article  has 
already  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  In  conclusion 
I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  iVieud  and  colleague 
Professor  I^evaii  for  his  kindness  in  revising  the  proofs  of 
til  is  article,  and  fur  calling  my  attention  to  the  notices  of 
Barbad,  Bahlabadh,  or  Balahbadh,  gi?en  by  Yaqut  and 
al*Hamadbaoi. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Theortf  of  *  Soui'  in  the  Upanishada,  By 

T.  W,  Rhts  Davids. 

There  is  no  work  to  which  a  student  who  wished  to  study 
the  doctrine  of  Soul  as  set  forth  in  the  Upanishads  could 
be  referred.  There  are  excellent  popular  accounts  of  later 
Indian   beliefs.    Professor  Beussen  has  written  a  yerv 

«r 

complete  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  great 
Tedantist  Sankar  Acarya.*    A»»d  Professor  Garbe  has  now 

^veii  u-s  an  equally  viiluai)Ie  presontai ion  of  tiie  Siiiikliya 
p'liilosophy.*  But  8  lukara  is  of  t  he  ti^htlj  century  of  our 
era  (about  760-820  a.d.)  ;  and  the  eurliest  corresponding 
oommentn,ry  on  Sankhya — that  of  Gandapiida — is  approxi- 
mately dated  by  Garbe  between  700  and  750  a.d.  The  very 
cart  texte  which  these  old  commentators  expound,  though 
of  quite  unknown  date,  are  probably  at  least  three  centuries 
earlier.  What  the  student  would  want  would  be  the  views 
ou  the  subject  current  in  the  VaUc\  the  Ganges  1,200 
years  earlif-r,  before  the  time  when  Bm.klliisiu  arose. 

These  views  are  nearly  ail  contained  in  the  Upanishads. 
This  word  means  literally  stances,  'sittings  down  near 
another/  bnt  bad  very  early  acquired  the  connotation  of  the 
secret  imparting  of  a  deep  mystery,  more  especially  to 
a  pupil  seated  in  awe-struck  attention  by  his  teacher.  The 
books  so  called  are  esoteric  teachings  of  the  hif^her  mysteries 
of  religion  appended  to  the  riLualiatic  or  liturgical  miiuuuU  cif 
Uie  Hrabiuiiis.  And  they  contain  {inter  a/id)  the  doctrine 
of  the  relation  of  God,  or  the  gods,  to  the  human  soul. 

Neither  the  date  nor  the  author  of  any  one  of  these 
Upaoiahada  ia  matter  of  certainty.  But  by  the  consensus 
of  the  scholars  who  have  most  thoroughly  considered  the 

»  Dat  Veilania.fyttem  (r.eipjjijf.  1883). 
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qoestion  (especially  of  Weber,*  of  Regnaad,*  and  of  Defassen,^ 
who  have  discussed  tiie  question  ol  date  ut  some  length), 
tliere  arc  iilxjut  a  dozen  ot'  these  treatises  that  may,  with 
certainty,  ho  considered  as  older  than  the  rest,  and  as  dating^ 
from  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  down  to  a  period  not 
much  later  than  that  event  (nay  from  800  or  700  b.o.  down 
to  300  or  200  B.a). 

As  to  the  exact  order»  in  time,  in  which  these  older 
TJpanishadfl  should  be  arranged  there  are  8li(>-ht  differences 
of  opinion.  The  evidence  in  only  of  three  kinds — such  as 
can  be  found  in  differences  ol'  style  or  lani^iia<j:e  ;  in  the 
relation  of,  or  signs  of  progress  in,  tlie  speculative  opinions 
expressid;  and  in  the  cotDparison  of  the  same  or  similar 
verses  or  episodes  found  in  two  or  more  of  these  ancient 
documents.  Such  evidence^  in  this  as  in  other  literatureSp 
appeals  with  difierent  force  to  different  minds.  But  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  as  a  working  hypothesis 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  the  conclusions  reached 
by  M.  Keguaud/  who  gives  the  iolluwiug  chronological 
table 

Pnge9  of  this  tise. 


1.  BrhaJiiianyaka  TJpanishad   150 

2.  Chandngya  Upnnishad   150 

3.  Kaushuuki-brahniana  Upanishad .    •    •  30 

4.  Aitiireya  Upauishad  10 

5.  Taittiriya  Upanishad  •   •  20 

6.  IsS  Upanishad  •   •  3 

7.  Kena  Upanishad  4 

8.  Katha  Upanishad   20 

9.  PraSna  Upanishad   lo 

10.  Mundaka  L'panishnd  .    •   10 

11.  Miindukya  Upanishad   2 

12.  Svetiidvatara  Upanishad   17 

13.  Maitri  Upanishad   _43 

474 

«  Indisrh'^  Stu<li'».  \(>h.  i.  if.  1111,1  Iv  i  l'.rrliii,  1  S t9-! Sn.Vi . 


•  Materumx  ^mr  strri  fi  a  i' histotre dc  la  I'hilompUve  de  i'lnde  IVuis,  187 
s  **  Secbzig  i:|>aiUBhad/'  1898. 

*  Log.  cit.,  pp.  20-au. 
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or  theae  the  two  oldest  are  also  the  most  oonsiderable  in 
extent.    The  Isa,  Kena,  and  Mandukya  are  really  short 

t-<lifving  tracts,  and  the  rest  of  Nos.  4  to  11  are  very  little 
more.  It  is  moreover,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether 
the  last  five  are  pre-Buddhistic.  Our  inquiry,  therefore, 
will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  earlier  works  in  this  list,  and 
to  such  fragments  of  philosophical  speculation  as  are  to  be 
foand  scattered  in  works  still  older  than  they  are ;  that  ia 
to  say,  in  the  Yedas  themselves  and  in  the  Brahmai^as. 

Just  as  these  sacrificial  hymns  and  liturgical  treatises 
have  preserved  for  us  the  evidence  only  of  a  late  and  much 
developed  stage  of  religious  belief,  so  also  the  Upauishads 
imply  a  long  period  of  previous  thought  on  ultimate 
philosophic  questions.  However  vaguely  expressed  and 
incompletely  reasoned  oat,  these  earlier  attempts  to  reach 
the  causes  of  things  are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance, 
inasmuch  as  certain  hypotheses  they  take  for  granted  have 
continued,  through  the  centuries,  as  the  basis  of  nearly  all 
Indian  thou^lit  ;  and  even  when  finally  discarded  have  still 
influenced  the  tone,  uad  the  actual  expressions,  of  the 
philosopliy  that  discarded  thetn. 

The  most  far-reaching  of  these  hypotheses  was  that  of 
soul.  As  is  well  knowu,  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted, 
and  no  doubt  quite  independently,  among  so  many  different 
peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
described  as  almost  universaL  It  is  even  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  not  quite  universal ;  in  which  case  its 
adoption  is  probably  a  ntcessaiy  result  of  tlie  methods  of 
tljOLiglit  possible  to  men.  But  it  is  easily  pu.shible  for  us 
now,  who  no  longer  use  the  word  *  soul '  exclusively  in  its 
original  sense,  to  misunderstand  the  ancient  view,  and  to 
import  into  it  modern  conceptions.  The  oldest,  and  simplest, 
form  of  the  hypothesis  was  frankly  materialistic  The 
notion  was  that  of  a  double— shadowy,  no  doubt,  and  im- 
palpable— ^but  still  a  physical  double  of  the  physical  body. 

We  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  })la('e  of  these  early 
thinkers  (if  thinkers  they  can  be  called  whose  thought  was 
only  spontaneous  and  intuitive).  The  word  '  hypothesis '  was 
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unknown  to  them.  To  the  processes  of  oonseoutive  reasoning 
they  were  entirely  unaccustomed.  Sensations  experienced 
in  dreams  were  as  real  to  them  as  sensations  experienced  in 

the  waking  state ;  and  in  some  respects  they  were  nearer, 
in  this  matter,  to  the  truth  than  we  are.  When  u  niuu 
after  a  hnrd-iougiit  victory  and  a  rude  feast,  percliaiice  on 
the  body  of  his  foe,  fought  the  battle  over  again,  in  his 
dreams,  in  the  familiar  glades,  and  awoke  in  terror  at  an 
impending  blow  to  realize  that  all  was  oyer,  and  he  was  safe 
at  home,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that  his  foe  had  been 
alive  again,  that  there  was  a  something-^he  knew  not  what 
—which  existed  within  the  body,  and  was  like  the  body, 
and  which  left  it  when  the  breath  or  life  departed,  to  carry 
on  elsewhere  an  existence  of  its  own.  He  did  not  reason 
much  about  it,  or  stay  to  consider  whether  its  existence  was 
to  be  eternal  or  not.  But  he  was  too  much  frightened  at  it 
to  forget  it.  And  the  dread  reality  afforded  him  a  perfectly 
simple  and  a  perfectly  dear  explanation  of  many  otherwise 
myslerious  things.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  after 
hunting  all  night  in  his  dreams,  and  learnt  from  his  com- 
panions that  Lis  body  had  been  tht  re  all  the  time,  it  was 
of  course  his  *  soul  *  that  had  been  away.  And  this  '  soul  * 
was  in  all  respects  a  mysterious,  misty,  shadowy  double  of 
his  waking  body. 

When  the  '  soul  *  was  away  the  body  lay  still,  without 
moving,  without  life.  When  the  *  soul '  came  back  motion 
began  again,  and  life.  '  Soul  *  was  the  basis,  the  explanation, 
then,  of  motion  as  well  as  of  life  and  breath ;  and  where 
these  were,  there  also  must  be  *8ouL*  Here  again  there 
was  no  argunu'iiL  adniisaible.  The  thing  was  perfectly  clear 
and  simple,  which  only  tlje  perverse  or  wicked  would  doubt. 
There  must  be  a  *  soul  *  in  the  sun,  in  the  boisterous,  quick- 
£owiog,  treacherous  stream,  in  the  forest  tree  that  moved 
its  great  arms  so  weirdly  in  the  twilight,  in  the  animals 
with  their  quaint  half-human  ways.  Endless  were  the 
ramifications  of  a  theory  which,  however  devoid  of  the 
essential  marks  of  a  sound  scientific  hypothesis,  underlies 
every  variety  of  the  speculations  of  the  Upanishads.  Bat 
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long  before  it  had  reached  the  stage  in  which  ve  find  it  in 
the  Upenlahads,  the  theory  had  gone  through  a  coarse  of 

development  shown,  la  its  later  results,  in  the  Vedas  them- 
aelves,  more  especially  in  the  Rig  and  the  Atharva  Vedas. 
The  aouls  supposed  to  preside  over  the  powers  of  nature 
had  become  gods.  And  as  the  feelings  of  awe  or  terror, 
produced  by  those  powers  in  men's  minds,  were  wont  to 
diSdT,  so  the  degree  of  worship  paid  to  the  varions  beings 
tapposed  to  animate  them  differed  too.  Certain  of  these 
gods  at  dififerent  times — ^first  the  Mother  Earth,  then  the 
Moon,  theu  the  Sun,  for  instance — were  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  superior  to  the  rest.  And  the  latest  speculation  before 
the  time  of  the  Upaoishads,  preserved  in  the  Brahmanas 
and  also  in  the  last  and  latest  book  of  the  Rig  Veda,  arrived 
at  the  coooeption  of  a  First  Cause  (though  that  expression 
is  net  naed)  ont  of  whom  all  the  gods»  and  all  the  human 
souls,  wefe  supposed  to  have  proceeded. 

These  specolations  (in  which  it  should  neyer  be  forgotten 
that  '  God  *  is  a  c  (^rollary  ui  'aoul'j  bear  in  tuan_v  respects 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  early  speculations  in  the 
West  And  the  reason  of  this  is  suthciently  obvious.  The 
^psGulations  in  both  cases  were  the  result  of  the  primitive 
reasoning  of  early  thinkers  in  a  similar  stage  of  intellectual 
dersbpment ;  and  were  based  io  both  cases  on  still  older 
Cdlseies  similar  agsin»  in  their  turn,  since  they  arose  from 
rimilar  cansee.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  forms  in  which 
Buch  carlv  thinking  clotlies  itself  follow  in  all  cases  (whether 
in  Grei'Ce  or  India,  in  Egypt  or  Cliiiia)  an  analuj^ous  order. 
The  results  reached  are  always,  and  inevitably,  unreliable. 
For  the  methods  followed  were  wholly  inadequate.  But 
they  were  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  any  further  steps 
in  intellectttal  effort.  And  each  of  the  different  phases  of 
this  aacieat  speculation — ^for  in  method  and  in  similarity 
of  result  it  is,  after  all,  hut  one — ^has  an  interest  of  its  own, 
besides  its  especial  interest  from  the  cunipaiative  point  of 
view;  while  the  Indian  phase  of  it  is  not  only  peculiarly 
rich  in  religious  feeling  and  in  poetic  expression,  but  is  also 
distinguished  by  its  logical  completeness* 
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But  this  logical  completeness  in  tlie  evolutioa  of  tboogbt 
in  India  does  not,  unfortunately,  involve  completeness  of 

exposition  in  detail.  Just  as  in  the  West  we  find,  for 
iustanco,  the  existence  of  a  'soul'  inside  the  body  lukon 
for  granted,  and  yet  no  clear  stateiucnt  as  to  how  or  \n  ht  a 
it  came  there,  or  whereabouts  in  the  body  it  dwells,  or  howr 
and  when  it  escapes,  so  in  the  Upanishads  the  hypothesis 
is  never  set  oat  with  clearness  or  fulness  of  detail,  nor  are 
the  isolated  statements  or  paragraphs  worked  out  into  any 
system.  And  the  reason  is  simply  that  the  hypothesis 
having  been  handed  down  from  immemorial  time,  and  being 
taken  for  granted  as  accepted  by  all,  it  was  considered 
amply  sufficient  to  rder  to  it  in  vague  and  indirect 
phraseology.  As  this  hypothesis  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Upanishads,  it  will  be  necessary, 
as  a  first  step,  to  piece  together  these  vague  references  in 
order  to  see  what  they  do,  and  what  they  do  not,  presuppose. 

In  the  living  body,  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  soul  dwells 
in  the  cavity  of  the  heart.*  By  this  no  special  vacant  space 
appears  to  be  meant,  but  siiiiply  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
In  the  oldest  texts  ^  tlie  soul  is  described  a.s  being  in  tii/.e 
like  a  grain  of  barley  or  of  rice,  and  in  later  texts  ^  as  of 
the  size  of  a  thumb ;  and  it  is  therefore  called  *  the  dwarf/  * 
It  is  in  shape  like  a  man,^  in  appearance  like  a  yellow  robe, 
like  smoke-coloured  wool,  like  oochineal,  like  flame,  like 
a  white  lotus,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,*  or  like  a  light 
without  smokeJ  And  it  consists  of  consciousness,  mind, 
the  Vital  Airs  or  Spirits  (explained  below),  eye  and  ear, 
earth,  water,  air  and  ether,  heat  and  no  heat,  desire  and 
no  desire,  anger  and  no  anger,  law  and  no  law  ;  in  a  word, 
of  all  things.* 

1  Brhad.,  iv,  8.  7 ;  6:  eomparo  ii,  4.  11.  Ch.,  Tiii,  a.  8.  Tiit.,  I,  S.  1. 
Ka^a,  2.  20 ;  3.  1  ;  4.  6 ;  6.  17.    B'rvL,  8.  11,  20. 

*  Brhad.,  ?,  6 ;  Ch.,  iii,  14.  3. 

*  Kt^,  iv,  12, 13;      17 ;  8'yet.,  iii,  18;  ▼,  S. 

*  Kaiha,  v,  3. 

*  Tait..  ii,  2,  3,  4,  6:  compare  Jifhad.,  i,  4.  1  «  Sat.  Br.,  xiv,  4.  2.  1, 

*  Brbad.,  ii,  3.  6. 
'  Katha,  iv,  13. 

*  Brhad.,  IT,  4.  5 :  compare  iii,  7. 14-22. 
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111  other  panages  the  •oul  is  said  to  he  made  of  mind 
00)7,*  or  of  oonsciotunesB  only,*  hat  even  then  it  is  said  to 
rise  out  of  the  elements.   And  in  one  ohscnrejandlcnrious 

old  text  *  we  have  four  souls  made  respectively Jof  Vital 
Spirit,  mind,  coiisciousuess,  and  joy,  each  of  them  the  saine 
as,  and  yet  dittVreut  from,  tlie  former,  and  each  of  thera 
of  the  shape  ol  a  man.  This  theory,  which  is  already 
adumbrated  in  one  or  two  passages  in  the  older  hooks,^  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  later  Yedanta  speculations 
under  the  name  of  the  theory  of  the  Eoshas  or  '  sheaths/ 
But  that  word  is  not  found,  in  this  sense,  in  the  old  texts. 
In  dream  sleep,  however,  the  soul  is  away  from^  the  body, 
•*  Therefore  they  suy  :  *  Let  no  one  wake  a  man  brusqiu'Iy; 
for  that  is  a  matter  difficult  to  be  cured  for  him  if  the  soul 
hud  not  its  way  back  to  him.'  "  ^ 

It  was  no  doubt  also  supposed  to  be  away  from  the  body 
during  trance  (as  it  is  in  certain  diseases,  Ait  Ar.,  Hi, 
2.  4.  7),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  tranoe  in  the  pre- 
Buddhistic  Upanishads.* 

During  the  dream  the  soul,  leaving  the  body  in  charge 
of  the  Vital  Spirits,  wanders  at  its  will,  builds  up  a  world 
according  to  its  fancy,  cn^ites  for  itself  chariots  and^horses, 
lakes  and  rivers,  manifold  shapes,  a  gorgeous  playground, 
wherein  it  acts  and  enjoys  and  suffers,  "either  rejoicing 
with  women,  or  laoghiog  with  his  friends,  or  beholding 
horrible  sights."'  Till  at  last,  tired  out— just  as  a  falcon 
after  roaming  hither  and  thither  in  the  sky,  tired,  flaps  his 
wings,  and  is  wafted  to  his  nest — the  soul  returns  Irom  that 
playground  of  his  to  the  state  where  in  deep  fast  sleep  he 
wants  no  more,  and  dreams  no  more.* 
The  dreams  are  unreal,  built  up  of  the  memories  of  the 

>  (Manat)  Brhad.,  i,  4.  17;  v,  8. 

'  (Vijn  .i)i^  Brhad.,  ii,  1. 17;  iii,  7.  22;  iv,  8.  7;  iv,  6.  18. 

>  Tait.,  ii.  2-6. 

*  Brbad.,  i.  5.  3;  H,  1. 17;  W,  3.  7;  ir,  4.  5;  Ch.,  3.  15.  1,  8. 

*  BHukI..  iv.  3.  14. 

•  Dhrana  at  Ch.,  vii,  6.  1  \n  perhnp."  ecstasy  of  moditation  on  one  object  only, 
but  out  trance,  wbich  ui  fint  meationed  iu  the  Muitri  Up.,  ri,  lS-26. 

1  BHud.,  ir,  3.  9-13;  Ch.,  rin,  12.  3. 

•  Brbad.,  IT,  8.  19. 
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things  the  soul  has  experienced  in  tlie  body,^  and  independent 
of  time  and  space  and  eausality.    But  they  are  true  so  far 

as  they  are  prenionitory  of  good  luck,  or  the  reverse.  So 
ill  au  old  verse  preberved  in  the  Cljandojiya  (v,  2.  9)  the 
eight  of  a  woman  betokens  success,  and  in  the  Aitareya 
Ara^yaka  (iii,  2.  4.  17)  there  are  ten  different  dreams  stated 
to  be  oertain  signs  of  approaching  death. 

During  the  dreamless,  deep,  sleep  the  soul  pervades  the 
whole  body,  to  the  very  hairs  and  nails,  by  means  of  the 
72,000  arteries  culled  Ilita  (the  Good).  As  a  young  man 
or  a  great  king  huviii^^  reached  the  summit  of  happiness 
might  rest,  so  doth  be  tlien  rest.  And  then  no  evU  touches 
him,  for  he  hath  obtained  light' 

The  Ma^dakya  Upanishad,  one  of  the  very  latest  included 
in  the  list  given  above  at  p.  72,  and  the  shortest  of  tbem 
all,  consists  of  odIv  twelve  verses,  entirely  devoted  to  this 
theory  of  the  waking,  dreaming,  and  sleeping  states.  It 
gives  special  names,  not  found  in  the  older  Upanishads,  to 
these  three  states,  and  adds  a  fourth  state  called  the  Tur'iya 
('  fourth the  state  of  the  man  who  has  reached  salvation 
by  realization  of  the  fact  that  bis  soul  is  identical  with  God. 
^  This  fourth  state  is  only  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  closing 
words  of  tlie  Maitri  Upanishad,  which  is  certainly  post- 
Tiuddiiihtic,  and  tlie  idea  is  possibly  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  word  Tanya  in  a  quite  diiterent  sense  and  connection 
(as  a  name  of  part  of  the  Gayatri  metre)  in  the  older 
Brhadaranyaka.* 

There  is  no  distinct  statement  in  the  Upanishads  as  to 
the  time  or  the  maniier  of  the  entrance  of  the  'soul'  into 
the  body — whether  at  the  iiioment  of  conception,  or  at  the 
quickening  of  tlie  ehild  in  the  womb,  or  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  All  views  on  this  point  were,  no  doubt,  as  hazy  then 
in  India  as  they  are  now  in  the  West.  But  there  are 
passages  which  show  that  the  *  soul '  was  supposed  to  have 

•  Pra^Tia,  iv,  5. 

*  Brh.td.,  ii,  1.  19;  iv,  3.  20;  Ch.,  viii,  6.  3;  Kaush.,  iv,  19.  Compare 
Brhad.,  i,  4.  7;  Praia*,  iii,  6;  ir,  I  S;  Kft^,  tI,  16. 

'  Bflia^M  ^-  I  7.  S(i  two  <>f  t!ie  tither  names  in  the  M«94^]W  ooenr 
already  (in  a  different  aenao)  in  the  Cbandogya,  r,  12. 
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existed  bel\jre  birth  in  some  other  body,^  and  to  have  been 
inserted  at  the  origin  of  things  into  its  first  body  downwards 
through  the  suture  in  the  top  of  the  skull  into  the  heart,* 
or,  as  one  passage  has  it,  through  the  tips  of  the  feet 
upwards  through  the  belly  into  the  head.'  And  there  is 
a  curious  speculation,  of  which  we  have  three  variants,  on 
the  trauftlVr  of  the  soul  bv  "rcnenitioii  tlirouj^li  the  seed.* 

The  lenfjfh  of  a  luan's  life  on  earth  is  predetermined.' 
When  he  dies  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  But  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  leaves  it,  and  the  place  to  which  the 
sonl  goes,  the  statements  are  just  as  vague  and  contradictory 
as  those  as  to  the  when  and  the  how  of  the  soul's  entrance 
into  the  body. 

Aecordinf^  to  one  statement  of  the  Brhadaranyaka '  the 
soul  at  deatli  ^'oes  into  the  ether,  and  nothing  is  left  of  the 
man  save  his  Karma.  But  this  doctrine  is  regarded  us 
a  great  raystery  not  to  be  discussed  in  public,  and  the 
passage  (however  interesting  as  a  partial  anticipation  of 
Buddhism)  stands  quite  isolated,  and  has  been  overshadowed 
in  the  later  Upanishads  by  another  and  entirely  contradictory 
doctrine  found  in  another  passage  of  the  same  work. 

This  19  the  well-known  passage  at  vi,  2.  15,  16,  which 
recur?*  almost  word  for  word  in  two  places  in  the  Cliiindogya.'^ 
According  to  this  passage  the  souls  of  "  those  who  know 
this  (a  certain  fivefold  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
sacrifice),  and  of  those  who  in  the  forest  ibllow  faith  and 
the  trath,  go 

at  death  to  light ; 
from  light  to  day  ; 

from  day  to  the  bright  half  (of  the  month) ; 

>  Brhad.,  iii,  2.  13;  ir,  4.  6;  Ksfha,  v,  7  (compare  vi,  4,  and  Ait.  Ar., 

2.  3.  2;. 

>  Tait.,  i,  6.  1 ;  Ait.,  3.  12. 

*  Jdt.  knafjtka^  2.  1.  4.  1-8. 

*  Brhad.,  vi,  3. 16 ;  Kaush.,  i,  2  ;  Ait,  ii,  1-4.  Compare  Ait.  Ar.,  2. 3.  7.  8, 

and  Ch.,  li,  13;  v,  8;  Urhad.,  i,  5.  7. 

»  Chandoffvn.  v.  0.  1  =  JJrUad.,  vi,  2.  13. 

•  bfhad.,  ui,  2.  1  7. 

•  Bfliad.,  Ti,  2. 16  »  Ch.,  ir,  15.  6,  6;  and  Brhad.,  ri,  2. 1-16  ^  Ch.,  v,  3-10. 
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from  there  to  the  six  months  when  the  sua  goes  north ; 
from  there  to  the  Devs-loka,  the  world  of  the  Gods 

[iu  the  Ghaodogya,  to  the  year]  ; 

from  til  ere  to  the  sun  ; 

[from  there  to  the  moon]  (not  iu  the  Brhad.) ; 
from  there  to  the  lightning. 

''Then  n  spirit  (whom  the  Brhad.  qualifies  as  'made  of 
mind/  and  the  Chandogya  as  'not  human')  meets  them, 
and  leads  them  to  the  Brahma-loka,  the  world  of  Brahma. 
There  they  dwell  for  ages  upon  ages^  and  they  come  not 

hack  (to  earth). 

But  they  who  (though  they  do  not  undfr^taiid  the  live- 
fold  mystic  meaning  of  the  sacriBces)  nevertheless  carry 
them  out»  and  do  charitable  deeds  and  penance,  they  go 

at  death  to  smoke  (of  the  funeral  pyre) ; 
from  smoke  to  night ; 

from  uinht  to  tlie  dark  half  (of  the  month); 

from  there  to  the  six  months  when  the  sun  goes  south ; 

from  there  to  the  Pitr-loka ; 

[from  there  to  the  ether]  (only  in  the  Chandogya) ; 

from  there  to  the  moon. 

**  When  tliey  have  reached  the  moon  they  become  food  ; 
and  then  the  Devas  feed  on  them,  ju*<t  as  the  sacriticii.g 
priests  ieed  on  the  tSoma  as  it  grows  and  becomes  less.  And 
when  that  is  o?er  they  come  back  to  this  ether,  ^  thence  to 
the  air,  thence  to  the  rain,  thence  to  the  earth.  When  they 
have  reached  the  earth  they  become  food,  and  are  again 
offered  in  the  altar-fire  which  is  the  male*  (that  is,  men  eat 
them).  Tlien  they  aic  horn  ou  the  altar-fire  which  is 
woman  (that  is,  women  conceive  them).^  Thus,  paattiug 
from  world  to  world,  do  they  transmigrate. 

'  It  is  prohuhty  only  m  a  pnmIK-1  to  this  mention  of  tbe  other  tliat  tlie 

Cbin*lo^rya  itiscrtf*  t  th«  r  nUo  in  tla*  last  Ii!<t. 

'  Thin  is  out"  of  the-  tivtiuld  mystic  cxplunationa  of  the  sucrifico  (lifhud.,  vi, 
2.  12  =  Cbandogfa,  v,  7). 

^  Tliiit  mollis  p;t><K  from  man  to  woman  in  >rM]  is  often  rcfoired  to  obowhorO! 
Brhttd.,  V|  a.  2  ;  Kuu^h.,  1.  2 ;  Ait.,  i  ;  Ait.  Ar.,  iii,  2.  2.  4. 
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Those,  however,  who  do  not  know  (either  of)  theae  ways, 
(they  become)  worms,  moths,  and  gnats." 

This  is,  as  a  theory,  perfectly  simple,  and  holds  well 
tog-ether.  Those  who  know  the  mystic,  euhemeristit: 
interpretation  of  the  aacriiice  go  through  light  and  tlie 
Beva-loka  to  the  sun  and  to  an  immortal  life  in  the  Brahma 
world.  Those  who  do  not  know  it,  but  are  good  men  and 
do  penanoe,  go  throngh  the  night  and  the  world  of  the  dead 
to  the  moon,  and  thence  return  through  rebirth  to  this 
world.    Bnt  the  bad  become  insects. 

The  Chilndogva  spoils  the  Bvmmetry  of  this  theory  by 
p^^n^iin^>  *  those  w  lio  kiiuw  '  aUo  to  the  moon,  and  by  putting 
with  them  (not  in  the  second  company)  those  who  do 
penance.  And  again,  at  the  end,  by  dividing  the  second 
company  (who,  on  its  own  hypothesis^  are  good)  into  good 
and  bad,  and  then  giving  the  good  a  rebirth  into  the 
higlier  castes  and  the  bad  a  rebirth  into  animals  or  outcasts. 
Finally,  it  winds  up  with  a  kind  of  protest  against  the 
Brhadarunyaka  by  saying  that  the  insects  form  a  class  by 
tbemselvea  with  which  the  previously  mentioned  men,  either 
good  or  bad,  have  nothing  to  do.^ 

There  is  yet  a  third  theory  in  the  same  book,  but 
inconsistent  with  each  of  the  foregoing.  According  to  this^ 
the  sool  at  death  gathers  into  itself  the  Vital  Spirits  of  all 
the  senses ;  and  (the  top  point  of  the  heart  having  become 
lighted  up)  the  soul,  guided  by  that  light,  departs,  taking 
with  it  the  Vital  Spirits,  through  the  eye,  to  another  body, 
exalted  or  not  accord in<;  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  bodv  it 
hm  thus  left.  All  this  is  tnie  if  the  soul  at  death  be  full 
oi  craving.  But  if  craving  have  ceased,  then  at  death  the 
soul,  being  Brahman,  goes  through  tbe  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  skull'  to  Brahman,  obtains  Brahman,  and  becomes 
immortal. 

In  the  Eaushitaki,  which  is  certainly  later  than  the 


*  Compare  Ch.,  vi,  9.  3  :  \i,  10.  2,  on  rebirth  as  aniniaU. 

*  BrhiuL,  iv,  i.  1-6  :  compare  l*ra^aa,  i,  9-lG ;  iii,  10.    Kaush.,  iii,  3, 

*  Cfaiodogys,  Tiii»  6.  6;  K>(lia,  Ti,  16;  Tut.,  i,  6.  1.  Compttre  Pnilaa, 
3.  6,  7. 

f.B.A.t.  1899.  6 
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Bfhad.,  there  is  yet  another  theory.^  "All  who  go  forth 
from  this  world  go  even  to  the  moon.  It  is  by  their  spirite 
that  the  bright  half  of  the  moon  waxes.*  In  the  time  of 
the  dark  half  it  (the  moon)  sends  theiu  on  to  a  uew  birth. 
This  verily  is  the  door  of  heaven  ;  to  wit,  the  mooo.  Him 
who  anewera  it,  it  seade  on  higher.  Him  who  answers  it 
not,  it  rains  down  hither,  and  he  is  horn  again  here  either 
us  worm,  or  grasshopper,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  lion,  or  bear, 
or  eiuike,  or  tiger,  or  man,  or  some  other  creature,  according 
to  his  Karma,  according  to  his  knowledge.'*  If,  on  being 
thus  reborn,  he  gets  to  perceive  the  identity  of  himself  and 
Lis  teacher,  then  he  goes  on,  through  the  worlds  of  Agni, 
Vayu,  Varu^a,  Indra,  and  Prajapati,  to  the  world  of 
Brahma,  which  is  described  at  length  and  with  much 
eloquence.  Five  hundred  maidens  there  receive  him.  His 
good  Kuiiiui  goes  to  his  kindred,  liis  bad  to  his  enemies, 
^lany  are  his  difliculties  and  advoutures  before  lie  last 
comes  to  Brahma  himself,  and  having  answered  rightly 
all  the  questions  put,  then  whatever  victory,  whatever  power, 
belongs  to  Brahma,  that  he  also  wins. 

The  above  theories  are  all  that  are  set  out  with  complete 
detail.  But  there  are  not  a  few  isolated  passages  which 
presuppose  other  views  really  inconsistent  with  any  of 
these,  though  often  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  tliem.  Thus 
the  Taittiiiya  gives  an  account,^  according  to  which  the  soul 
makes  its  way  out  through  the  head,  where  the  roots  of  the 
hair  divide*  Thence  it  goes  to  Agni,  Vayu,  Aditya  (fire, 
wind,  sun),  and  finally  to  Brahman.  There  it  attains  to 
lordship,  having  reached  the  lord  of  the  mind,  and  becomes 
lord  of  speech,  siglit,  hearing,  and  knowledge.  This  has 
clear  analogies  to  the  last  theory,  but  it  is  not  the  same. 

The  Mundiika  Upanishad  says  that  those  who  think 
sacrifice  and  pious  deeds  are  the  best  are  befooled,  knowing 

<  Kaushltoll,  i,  2. 

'  So  tlif  rfiys  of  the  'itin  in  one  pjwsa^o  of  the  S'atnp;»t>i  i  Brnhniana 
(i,  9.  3.  lu;,  and  the  stars  of  heaveu  ia  auutUur  (vi,  d.  4.  h;,  had  airmly  bevu 
ideiitified  with  the  aonb  of  the  righteous. 

s  Tilt..  ].  6  (ii,  8  i»  only  about  ftbttdoniDfc  the  world,  in  the  lenie  of 
becomiug  a  reclase). 
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not  the  other  things  that  are  better ;  and  when  in  heaveu'e 
heights  they  have  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  good  works, 
they  return  to  this  lower  world.    But  those  who  practise 

|3enance  and  faith  in  the  forest  go  through  the  door 
of  the  sun  to  where  that  iramortul  Person  is  whoa©  soul 
pi-^seth  not  away.*  This  is  taken  from  the  Chaiidogya 
Tariation  of  the  second  theory  in  the  Hfhad. 

The  Katha  Upanisbad  says  that  fire  sacrifice  leads  to 
heaven,  and  they  who  go  there  enter  the  immortal  state,' 
having  overoome  rebirth  and  death.'  Bat  in  another 
passage  it  says  that  he  who  has  mind  and  intelligence,  and 
i^  pure,  reaches  the  place  whence  he  is  not  born  again ; 
whereas  he  who  has  not,  ami  is  impure,  goes  int.)  trans- 
migration.^ Yet,  aj»ain,  it  says  that  some  enter  iIk;  womb 
and  have  (living)  bodies,  but  others  enter  blocks  of  wood 
(things  that  don*t  move)  according  to  their  works  and  their 
Isaming.^  Bat  when  all  the  bonds  of  the  heart  are  broken, 
then  the  mortal  becomes  immortal,  moving  upwards  by 
the  artery  that  passes  into  the  crown  of  the  head.^ 

The  Sveta^vatara  says  that  those  who  know  the  universal 
spirit  become  ijumortal,"  but  the  others  transmigrate  into 
various  bodies.® 

The  author  of  the  Pra^na  Upanishad,  short  as  it  is,  con- 
tiives  with  reckless  boldness  to  give  five  different  views 
of  what  happens  to  the  soul  after  it  leaves  the  body. 

a.*  Those  who  trust  to  sacrifice  and  pious  works  are 
reborn  into  the  world  of  the  moon,  and  thence  return  (to 
this  world) ;  but  those  who  have  sought  the  soul  by  penance, 
faith,  and  knowledge  gain  the  sun,  the  home  of  the  spirits, 
the  immortal,  free  from  danger,  the  highest  state. 

^  Mund,  I  .  2.  1  Of  11 :  eompare  iii,  2.  6,  7. 
'  Kii(lia,  i,  1 3. 
»  IWd.,  i.  17. 

*  IM.l.  iii,  7,  8. 
»  Ibid..  7. 

*  Ibid.,  vi,  15,  16:  compare  S'vet.,  i,  8. 
'  8'fet..  i,  7 ;  iii,  10;  it,  11-17;  t,  14. 

•  S'vet.,  ?,  7,  n.  12. 

•  Trasua,  i,  9,  10. 
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0.^  Those  who  observe  the  rule  of  Prajapati  (a  certain 

rule  there  set  out  of  conjuf^al  continence)  produce  a  pair, 
and  to  them  belongs  the  Brahma  world  ;  tliose  in  whom  are 
penance  and  continence,  in  whom  the  truth  is  set  ^rm,  to 
them  belongs  the  Brahma  world. 

7.^  It  is  ia  the  heart  that  the  5;nul  dweilai  There 
there  are  101  arteries,  each  huodredfold,  and  to  each  one 
belong  72,000  branch  arteries,  in  which  the  Yyana  (a  mode  of 
breathing  or  breath)  moves.  Through  one  of  these  arteries 
the  Udana  (the  up- breathing)  lead«  it  by  the  good  it  has 
done  to  a  good  world,  by  the  evil  it  has  done  to  aa  evil 
world,  and  hy  both  to  the  world  of  men. 

^.^  Whatever  a  man's  thought  is  fat  the  time  of  his 
death),  with  that  thought  he  goes  into  his  Vital  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  together  with  the  bodily  warmth  leads  him  with 
his  soul  to  the  world  be  wishes  for. 

If  a  man  meditates  till  deatb  on  the  first  letter  (only) 
of  the  word  AUM  (Ora)  he  is  quickly  reborn  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  Rig  Veda  vorse.s  wlui  h  lead  him  to  the  world  of 
men,  but  if  there  he  beconies  gifted  with  penance,  con- 
tinence, and  faith  he  achieves  greatness.  If  he  meditates 
on  two  letters  he  is  quickly  reborn  in  mind.  The  verses 
of  the  Yajur  Veda  lead  him  up  to  the  sky.  That  is  the 
world  of  8oma  (the  moon).  He  first  enjoys  glory  there, 
and  then  comes  back  (to  earth).  If  he  meditates  on  all 
three  letters,  that  is,  on  the  Great  Soul,  he  goes  to  light 
and  to  the  sun.  He  is  led  by  the  verses  of  the  Sama  Veda 
to  the  wotid  of  Brahnii?. 

J.a>«tly,  it  ia  very  remarkable  that  in  the  solemn  words 
with  which  the  Chiindogya  closes,*  and  which  are  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Brahma  himself,^  it  is  said  that  he  who  has  learnt 
the  Vedas  from  a  family  of  teachers  according  to  rule  in 

1  Pni^na.  i,  15,  16.   Compom  ChSiidogym  viii,  4.  3. 

^  Ibid.,  iii,  6,  7. 

*  Ibid.,  ill.  10.  Compflre  tlift  obieiire  pa.s.«nge  in  the  Ch&ndogta  rpanishad, 
iii,         where  tlie  houI  becomes  in  succesaioa  one  of  different  aete  of  godi 

whrHo  colour     Itas  imderatood. 

*  Iltid.,  V,  3-j. 

'  '  l  iadorira,  viii,  I  'J. 

«  Jiut  as  the  contrary  doctrine  u  in  Chaadcfgya,  iii,  1 1.  4. 
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his  leisure  time  after  perforrainj*  Ijis  duties  to  the  teacher, 
and  who  after  going  home  to  u  pure  land  keeps  up  his 
memory  of  the  Yedas  by  repetition,  has  brought  up  virtuous 
aoDMg  aod  keeps  his  senses  in  subjection  to  the  Soul,  and 
is  mereifol  to  all  beings  (except  si  the  tirthas) — he  who 
acts  thus  all  his  life  goes  then  to  the  Brahma  world,  and 
does  not  return,  yea,  he  does  not  return. 

lit  re  it  is  not  the  man  wlio  has  mystic  knowledge,  l)ut 
the  ordinarv  Brahmin  who  fulfiU  the  duties  of  a  Brahmin 
who  goes  (practioallj  for  ever)  to  the  Brahma  world.  And 
•till  stronger  is  another  passage  in  the  same  book,^  according 
to  which  when  any  man,  without  any  distinction  at  all* 
departs  this  life,  his  speech  passes  into  his  mind,  his  mind 
into  his  Vital  Spirit,  his  Vital  Spirit  into  heat,  and  the  heat 
into  the  supreme  deity. 

Indian  pandits,  almost  without  an  exception  since  the 
time  of  ^nkar  Acarya,  see  no  opposition  in  these  divergent 
statements.   They  hold  that  those  who  see  a  difference  are 
merely  blinded  by  the  want  of  that  insight  which  is  able 
to  reconcile  contradictions.  To  them  all  that  the  Upanishads 
say  is  one.   To  most  of  them  it  in  one  with  tlie  interpretation 
put  forth  by  Saiikara,  in  which  all  tlie  discrepancies  are 
explained  away.    Others  accept  other  interpretations,  and 
Professor  Thibaut  has  discussed,  in  a  most  interesting 
manner^  in  the  introduction  to  his  English  Tersion  of 
Ssnkara'a  comment  on  the  Yedanta  Sutra,  some  special 
points  of  these  different  interpretations.    But  they  are  all 
at  one  in  seeing  only  one  coherent  set  of  views  in  the 
rpanishads.     And  sucli  a  position  is  indeed  inevitable  to 
tho.>e  who  look  on  the  Upanishads  as  forming  part  of  an 
iniallible  authority,  bowcTer  entirely  at  variance  it  may  be 
with  the  historical  method.   From  the  historical  i>oint  of 
▼lew,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
various  speculations  are  the  outcome  of  a  long-continued 
struggle   againat   those   parts  of  the  still  more  ancient 
theory,  contained  in  the  Vedas  themselves,  against  which 

^  Chandogja,  ri,  8.  6. 
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the  growiiifj^  moral  sense  of  the  people  brought  about  an 
inevitable  revolt. 

As  is  well  known,*  the  Vedic  position  is  the  simple  one, 
closely  allied  to  the  beliefs  held  by  all  Indo-European 
peoples,  that  the  souls  of  the  good  go  to  heaven,  where,  in 
new  and  glorified  bodies,  they  enjoy  a  life  of  sensnons 
pleasure  (very  much  like  that  of  the  happy  upon  earth) 
with  the  fathers  and  with  the  gods;  while  the  bad  are 
east  into  the  darkness  or  into  the  pit.  There  is  nothing 
here  about  transmigration,  and  no  stress  is  laid  ef»pecially 
upon  sacrifice.  It  ia  in  the  Urahmanns  that  the  efficaey 
of  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  gaining  heaven  is  put  into  the 
foreground  in  numerous  passages* ;  and  there  is  once  reference 
in  an  old  verse  quoted  by  the  ^tapatha  Brahma^a,*  to  the 
efficacy  of  knowledge  as  leading  men  to  that  condition  in 
which  desires  have  passed  away.  A  similar  idea  is  once 
or  twice  met  with  in  different  forms  in  other  Brahmanjis,* 
Ko  that  it  must  already  at  an  early  date  have  trained 
snmewhut  wide  circulation  in  the  cinles  of  the  Braimiins, 
J^'iuaUy,  the  Brahma-loka,  the  world  of  Brahma,  is  mentioned 
once  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  and  one  obscure  passage  in  the 
Satapatha  firiihmapa^  says  that  fire,  wind,  water,  moon, 
lightning,  and  sun  are  six  doors  of,  or  to,  Brahma.  He 
who  sacrifices  with  a  bnrnt-offering  arrives  by  Agni  (fire), 
as  the  door,  to  Brahma;  and  is  bom  into  union  with 
iiruhma,  into  the  same  world  as  he  is  in.  In  another 
passage,*  he  who  reads  the  Vedaa  in  a  particular  way  attains 
to  oneness  of  soul  with  Brahma. 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  similar  speculations  in  the 
ITpanishads  are  the  outcome  of  these;  that  their  variety 
is  due  to  the  variety  of  their  sources;  and  that  their 
greater  cleameas  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  greater  lapse 

>  The  ftvlboritics  arc  qtiot«d  by  Muir,  '*  Saiukrit  Tezti,**  Y,  284-418,  and 

byZimmer.  '«  Alt-Indisches  I^ben,"  408-122 

^  See  the  pu-H^agew  quoted  bv  Professur  Weber  iu  tbe  Z.D.M.G.,  ii,  237  foil., 
and  by  Muir,  luc.  cit.,  314  folL 

'  S'atap.  Br.,  x,  5.  4.  13. 

•  Taittiriya  Br.,  ui,  10.  U.  6 ;  iv,  10.  9.  11.   Ait.  Br.,  iii,  44. 

•  6'atap.  Br.,  xi.  4.  4.  I. 

•  Ibid.,  n,  6.  6.  9. 
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of  time  dariDg  which  they  could  be  more  thoroughly 
thought  ontP    The  modifications  which  we  find  in  the 

Upanishads  are  also  partly  due  to  another  very  interesting 
cause — to  the  iiitlutiice  of  the  laity. 

The  Brahruaniis  ure  esclusivelv  the  work  oi  ihe  ijnei*tlv 
caste  of  the  Brahmins.  The  Upanishads,  as  we  have  them, 
are  no  doubt  also  put  together  by  the  Brahmins.  But  they 
acknowledge  (more  especially  as  regards  what  is  considered 
the  highest  teaching  of  the  TTpanishads)  the  co*operation 
and  eyen  guidance  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  laity. 
The  point  is  of  so  much  importance  for  the  history  of 
thought  in  India,  and  particularly  ol  Jiuddhism,  but 
anotlier  jirticle  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  it  at 
suitable  length.^ 

»  S<  e  Prnft  3«nr  Oarbe's  article  in  "  Nord  und  Sud,"  180??.  "  Die  W.  isheit 
des  Bralumanen  odex  dm  Kiihatrij^a ? "  ;  and  Muir,    Sanskrit  Texts/'  vol.  iv. 
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Art.  V. — Care  Drmn'ngs  in  the  Kaimur  Range,  North-  West 
Frovmces,    By  Jqhx  Cocubvvlh, 

[The  following  paper  has  been  forwarded  to  U8  by 
Mr.  Yincent  Smith,  who  has  kindlj  added  a  few  notes* 
— Kh-  D.] 

Prmem  Mmarehe^. 

Thete  drawings  were  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  late 
Hr.  Archibald  Carlleyle  and  myself,  and  were  diaooTered 
by  us  independently  of  each  other  in  1880|  he  working  in 
Rewah  and  Mirzapur  and  I  in  Banda.    I  took  up  the 

subject  from  the  antliropological  and  zooloi^ical  side  entirely, 
Mr.  Carlleyle  from  the  antiquarian  or  philulo;^icai  side.  He 
evidently  had  made  some  important  discoveries  of  ancient 
records^  but,  as  he  desired  to  work  them  himself,  he  imparted 
no  information  on  either  the  nature  or  the  localities  of  his 
diaooreriesy  md  hU  knmledge  Km  died  uUk  him,^  The  first 
scientific  paper  on  the  drawings  was  by  myself  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1883, 
and  was  entitled  '*  On  the  recent  existence  of  Rhinoceroi 
Jndfcus  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  a  floRcription  of 
an  archaic  rock  painting  from  !Miizapur,  representing  the 
hunting  of  this  animal"  (Journ.,  iii,  part  2,  1883,  pp.  5f> 
to  64,  with  two  plates).^   This  article  excited  much  interest 

*  **  JMe$  Off  hU^ff  dUcoverfd  tepulchral  mouttda,  eairua,  cares,  cmr  p-nntiuffg, 
an4  s*rinf  tmpf^ntetift.  By  A.  C.  CarlleyU*,  First  .Issistanf,  Arcf<ii".i'  ji'  -d 
isurrey  <yf  India.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Carlleyle  inuinorates  all  (ILjcovericH  oi 
intenflt  btdj  intde  by  him  in  the  district  of  Mirzapur,  and  then  gives  a  general 
actoant  of  hi^  (liKOveririi  in  Brr^htlkhainl  Bunrlt  Ikh  ind.  and  other  places  duriug 
the  latstnine  years.  This  papt^r  will  be  published  iu  the  Journal,  Pt.  1,  Ib^ii}. 
(Free.  A.^^.B.,  Feb.,  1883,  p.  49.)  Unfoituiuttely,  the  paper  oeTor  tj^muid 
{V  A.  S.). 

*  Abstiaiet  in  Pxoe.  A.S.B.  foi  1883,  p.  123.   (V.  A.  S.) 
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in  Europe,  and  great  things  were  expected  from  the 

discovery.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  copy  of  the  paper. 
A  sliort  paragraph  is  also  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
Oazelteer  of  Mirzapur.  There  is  a  further  paper  in  the 
Proc.  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  for  1884,^  on  the  durability 
of  haematite  drawioga  on  sandstone  rocks,  by  myself  also. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  A.  M.  Markham,  O.S.,  noticed 
a  few  words  written  in  this  pigment  in  ancient  characters' 
at  Chachaie  Kuond,  or  the  lalU  of  the  Tons  in  Rewah. 
Mr.  Beghir,  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  also  noticed 
extensive  records  in  this  pigment  at  the  Chitihkna  rock, 
KamgHrh,  in  ^irguja  State,  Chutia  Nagpur,  and  attributed 
the  writing  to  the  seventh  century.*  Then  came  the 
discoyery  of  a  dated  record  in  this  pigment  at  Gingi  Hill, 
an  islet  of  British  territory  belongitig  to  Allshabad,  bnt 
situated  in  Rewah.  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  spot  for  tlic 
express  purpose  of  noting  in  what  state  of  preservation 
the  writing  was,  and  found  it  faint,  but  yet  perfectly  distinct 
and  readable.*  I  have  seen  older  writing.  The  position 
of  this  record  sbows  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  find 
pictorial  records.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  tbe  hill, 
which  has  here  perpendicuhir  sides,  and  the  writing  is  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  very  iuconapicuoua.  This 
record  is  nearly  1,900  years  old,  and  it  seems  likely  from 
what  has  been  observed  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
by  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  that  the  pigment  laid  on  reck  lasts 
4,000  years  in  sheltered  situations.  This  gentleman  found 
that  the  lines  drawn  in  ruddle  for  dressing  and  facing  the 
blocks  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  ryiauiid  looked  as  frebh 
as  if  they  had  been  done  a  few  davs  before ;  and  as  the 
climate  of  the  ^orth-West  Provinces  resembles  Kgypt 
somewhat,^  and  as  many  of  the  drawings  are  in  rook  shelters 

\  Proc.  A.S  B.  for  1884,  p.  141.    Soe  also  ibid,  for  1883,  p.  125.    (V.  A.  S.) 

-  I  cnniiDt  find  any  record  of  this  diaoov«rv.    (V.  A.  S.) 

*  Cuniniighara,  Arch.  Survey  Report*,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  34  41,  pi.  x.    (V.  A.  S  ) 

'  Cuimiogham.  Arch.  Survey  Eeporto,  xzi,  p.  Il9,  ul.  xxx.  The  dute  ia 
ihe  year  62,  probably  eqiuvtleat  to  ibe  befi^iiuiiiig  of  tse  ChiiBtaaa  ets.  The 
record  relates  to  a  HaWraja  Bbima  8eoa.    (V.  A.  t}«) 

'  The  reeemblance  L»  nol  veiy  cluee.   (Y.  A.  S.) 
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or  ca^es^  only  open  on  one  side,  they  are  perfectly  protected 

from  tlie  weather,  and  might  lust  just  as  loiip^. 

Thf^'.se  paintings  and  petroo^lyphs,  or  rock  writing,  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  among  the  most  aacieut  records  iu 
India ;  some  of  them,  in  all  probability,  beinj^  earlier  than 
the  earliest  of  records  graven  on  etone  or  copper,^  and  their 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  particularly  as 
some  of  the  writing  is  in  a  character  that  looks  like  Mongol 
or  Turki,  and,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the 
di-scoveries  now  being  made  in  the  buried  cities  of  Central 
Asia,  the  supposed  home  of  the  early  Aryans,  may  possibly 
throw  light  on  the  Aryan  invasion  of  India.' 

Similar  drawings  in  the  identical  pigment  occur  in 
Australia  and  in  South  Africa,  where  they  were  done  by 
the  Bushmen,  iu  !Xoith  America,  as  described  by  Catlin, 
and  in  South  America  aa  described  by  Alfred  Wallace. 
'J lie  concentric  circles,  yet  considered  by  the  natives  of  the 
Amazons  as  symbols  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  very  common 
in  Indian  caves.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  about 
them  ts  their  close  similarity  to  modem  savage  Australian 
drawings  done  on  hark.  (See  Brough  Smith,  "  The 
Aborigines  of  Victoria.")  The  conventional  method  of 
representing  the  stone  chip  speur  or  *  gidjec/  the  stone  knife, 
boomerang,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  corroboree  dance,  are 
identical.  There  is  also  a  close  similarity  in  other  points. 
The  Australian  drawings  which  have  been  explained  by 
aborigines  to  Englishmen  are  a  valuable  key  to  the  Indian 
paintings. 

A  great  antiquity  is  generally  ascribed  to  this  class  of 
drawing*,  but  they  continue  to  be  made  to  the  present  day, 
particularly  in  India,  wheic  the  painting,  done  in  red 
pigment  on  the  front  of  a  house  where  a  marriage  has 
occurred,  and  called  Kohobur,  passes  imperceptibly  into  the 
esTs  drawing,  some  of  the  conventional  forms  of  animals, 
hirh,  and  inanimate  objects  being  identical.    It  is  therefore 

'  Mr.  C<xkburn'ft  tAtinuite  of  the  autiquity  of  these  documenta  may  prove  to  be 
oanettted.    (V.  A.  S.) 
*  Thk  molt  is,  1  should  think,  rery  unlikely.   (V.  A.  S.) 
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just  pofldble  that  the  drawings  in  these  cavea  would  afford 
as  oomplete  a  -pictorial  record  of  the  history  of  antiquity 
down  to  modern  times  as  a  volume  of  The  Graphic  does  of 
the  civilization  of  the  present  day,  and  they  will  certainly 
yield  as  much  as,  if  not  more  informatioa  than,  the  sculptures 
of  the  Bharhut  railing. 

Position  of  the  DrawingH, 

The  drawings  are  executed  on  vertical  rocks,  and  in  caves 
known  as  rock  shelters.    The  accompanying  sketch  will 

give  an  idea  of  a  section  of  a  typical 
rock  shelter:  the  drawings  are  done 

on  the  surface  A,  which  is  generally 
from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and  presents 
a  very  smooth  and  almost  imperish- 
able surface  of  vitreous  quartzite.  But  many  of  them  are 
on  vertical  rocks.  Overhanging  boulders,  and  the  curious 
deep  canons,  or  gorges,  formed  by  streams  that  cut  their 
way  through  the  Yindhyan  plateaux,  are  favourite  localities. 


SfCnOK  OF  THE  LiKIIl  VIA    I!<U  K   SuKI.TEH   C  S<'l^TH   OF  SnAHOANi  ON  TUB 
KyUOKK  bCAlil*  OVKKLUUKl.NO  TUB  VaLLBY  OF  TUB  SONB. 


The  Chunderpurbu  and  Karamnasa  rivers  are  cases  in  point. 
The  drawings  occur  on  both  the  northern  and  southern 
scarps  of  the  Kymores,  and  also  on  the  plateau  between, 
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which  18  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide;  thus  I  have 

seen  thera  near  Mirzapur  and  Ohiinar,  at  Pabhosa,  aiid  at 
Chitrakot,  where  a  typical  rock  shelter  with  ancieut  drawings 
has  bad  a  series  of  modern  stone  steps  several  hundred  i'eet 
high  built  up  to  it.  The  beet  of  the  rook  shelters  and 
diawiogs,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  be  found  on  the  sonthem 
scarp  of  the  Kymores,  which  OTerhangs  the  yaliey  of  the 
8one.  The  above  sketch  shows  the  position  and  probable 
way  in  which  these  rock  shelters  of  the  Kymore  scarp  have 
been  formed.  The  stratum  A  being  of  great  hartiness 
endures,  while  the  material  of  the  cave  C  was  crashed,  or 
broke  away  at  right  angles  to  B»  and  was  removed  by 
denudation.  The  surface  D  is  generally  vertical,  being 
cleanly  fractured  transverse  to  the  bedding,  and  is  an 
admirable  material  to  draw  on.  There  was  but  little  soil 
in  this  cavo.  The  Likhunia  shelter  overlooks  Tuppeh 
Ohourasi  in  the  valley  of  the  Sone,  perhaps  ihr  finest  bit 
of  scenery  in  the  Mirzapur  District.  I  have  hardly  devoted 
more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  in  all  to  their  examination, 
aad  only  in  my  spare  time.  Many  of  them  are  in 
exceedingly  dangerous  positions,  necessitating  crawling 
down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  liands  and  knees;  but 
most  ot"  these  nearly  inacces«^ible  caves,  if  there  is  any 
earth  on  the  floor,  form  veritable  museums  of  prehistoric 
antiquities  in  the  way  of  flint  knives,  cores,  arrow-heads, 
celts,  fragments  of  iossil  and  charred  bone,  pottery,  etc 
From  this  source  alone  I  am  confident  I  could  make  a  fine 
collection,  sets  from  which  might  be  sent  to  every  museum 
in  the  world,  after  meeting  our  own  wants.  Colonel 
Rivett-Camac,  assisted  by  me,  has  already  presented  sets 
of  the  larger  stone  implements  to  every  museum  in  the 
world. ^    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  cave  contains 

*  **  Chi  6ton^  Jmj>lftntfil»  from  the  Xorth'  Jf  'cstern  Frovinces  of  India.  Bff 
3,  E.  Rivett-Canme,  Esq..  C.S.,  G.I.E.,  F.S.A.,  etc.**  (J.A.B.B.,  vol.  lii, 
rt.  1,  p.  221.  1883  )  Tlii->  (  \rollent  account,  illustrat^'d  by  tliree  good  plates, 
o«*Tfbe«  th''  latter  stoue  iinpU'Tncnts,  hHmmiTj*.  riiifrstones.  and  cv\U  collected 
bj  Me«iirs.  Kivett-Canuc  and  Cockbum  in  the  ci«un>o  of  several  years.  A 
Mwiitd  atipplementary  paper  by  Mr.  Cockbum  on  the  cmaller  cbert  implements 
Sm  Bot  seem  io  have  been  pabiuhed.   (V.  A.  6.) 
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interesting  drawings,  or  records,  or  implements,  and  it  mast 
also  be  understood  that  very  often  miles  of  the  Kymorea 

prove  to  possess  no  caves  at  all,  or  the  caves  prove  to  have 
only  a  few  trivial  dra\ving8  of  a  very  rude  and  conventional 
cliaracter  in  them.    Thus,  near  Markandi  and  Majhgawan 
in  the  Banda  District,  after  a  laborious  search,  I  only  found 
two  sets  of  drawings,  and  the  most  interesting  of  these 
was  perfectly  inaccessible^  as  it  was  on  the  face  of  a  scarp 
100  feet  high,  and  the  floor  had  dropped  oflp.    As  a  matter 
of  tact,  rock  shelters  sufficiently  durable  to  coiituiu  drawings 
only  occur  iu  certain  h)calitie8  where  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Kymore  sandstone  have  been  fused  to  a  very  cousidvrable 
degree  of  hardness.    In  the  strata  known  geologically  as 
the  Rewah  formation  they  hardly  occur,  and  I  only  know 
one  good  cave  in  the  south  of  Pargana  Khaiiagarh  of  the 
Allahabad  District,  near  Atrazee  [jne],  where  this  formation 
occurs. 

The  height  of  the  hills  is  no  criterion,  but  rather  their 

Laniuess. 

Petroglyphs  occur  e very wli ere.  I  have  chiefly  seen  them 
about  Bi  jay  garb  in  South  Mirzapur:  one  particularly  fine 
record  in  perfect  preservation  was  seen  by  me  at  £k  Powah 
Ohat  near  the  gorge  of  the  Ghaghur,  near  Robertsganj  in 
South  Mirzapur.  J^ach  letter  was  about  two  inches  long, 
and  the  strokes  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  There  were 
about  six  lines  of  about  four  feet  in  length,  if  I  remember 
right.  The  character  was  some  early  form  of  Hindi.  The 
shell-writing  occurs  everywhere,  and  much  of  it  is  of  yery 
large  size,  each  letter  being  a  foot  long,  and  the  record 
extending  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.^  Words  in  Asoka 
cliaracters  are  common  in  many  of  these  caves.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  inhabited  first  by  savages, 
and  then  by  Buddhist  and  Hindu  hermits,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  when  holy  men  from  Benares 
occasionally  take  up  their  residence  in  them,  many  of  the 

*  See  Cunningham.  Aroh.  Survey  Report*,  ToL  i,  pp.  60,  67  ;  iii,  p.  154, 
p]  ^Iv  :  viii,  pp.  80,  129.  102.  Cunnins^ham  referred  this  ttyie  of  writiiig  to 
the  bcvcath  and  eightii  ceuturies  a.d.    (V.  A.  S.) 
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ca?ee  helng  no  more  than  a  single  long  march  from  Bonaros. 
I  am  certain  that  a  eoniiiderable  maaa  of  rock-writing  will 
be  dteoovered  in  the  course  of  a  general  search,  but  a  search 
for  writing  alone  would  not  be  yery  remuneratiye. 

2^aiure  0/  Drawings* 

The  more  ancient  drawings  are  often  very  elaborate  and 
e  xliibit  considerable  skill,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
t  >  the  plate  of  the  rhinoceros  hunt,  whicii  covered  about 
a  square  yard  of  rock.  The  drawing  is  executed  with 
a  degree  of  boldness  and  accuracy  as  regards  zoological 
detail  quite  beyond  the  natives  of  India  at  the  present  day. 
The  position  of  the  man  tossed  by  the  rhinoceros,  sprawling 
in  the  air,  is  ridiculouBly  like  a  picture  in  Baldwin's 

African  Hunting."  Drawings  as  large  depicting  other 
scenes  occur,  and  a  frood  deal  of  information  may  be  got 
out  of  them.  For  example,  a  river  scene  shows  the  character 
of  the  boat  used,  and  the  species  of  huge  ihh  harpooned  is 
recognizable  at  a  glance.  The  reeh  holding  the  harpoon 
line  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in  parts  of  Africa  at  the 
present  day. 

Some  of  the  drawings  of  animals  are  of  a  high  standard 
of  meril  One  drawing  of  a  stag,  c/iital  (<<potted  deer),  with 
bis  head  turned  round,  is  quite  up  to  a  modern  drawing, 
and  certainly  better  than  I  could  draw  the  animal  myself.* 

^  I  hare  not  seen  the  tracing  of  ihi*  drawing.    Tracings  of  three  drawings  are 

en<  loi»ed.    (V.  A.  S.) 

Flo.  1.  Man  spearing  Gonr  stag  {Bucervun  iJmattfehi).  Fmm  Bhalduria, 
Par^^ftna  Ahraora,  Mirziipar.   The  animal  has  nu  arrow  stack  in  the 

thrtnit,  and  wri*;  alsn  ^ll<)wn  a?  ntt  u  k- d  hy  do^s.  The  speiir-bead, 
while  \>Ty  liko  thusu  made  ot  huop-iruu  used  by  the  modern  Audamanese 
for  sp)  irin^r  ihig^ong,  m»y  possirjly  have  been  of  stone,  though  the 
prolml  ilil  it  s  art-  in  lavour  ot  iron  or  Copper.  The  Go^UT  IB  loCftlly 
extinct,  but  is  yet  touud  in  small  numbers  2uii  miles  south. 
Fig.  2.  Man  with  a  torch  encountering  a  panther  at  ui};ht.  Fj  Mn  Lobri 
t;ive. 

Fjo.  3.  Mnn  «5pf»Hrinfr  sanibar  hind  with  -ton**  spenr.  The  object  in  front  is 
probably  a  leat  m-reen,  such  as  iudiau  shikarris  \et  um!  iu  stulkiug 
^me.  The  conventional  form  of  represent iu^;  the  h«ad  and  barbs  of 
the  spear  i-  rxartly  similar  to  that  u«« d  \<\  tin-  tno(icni  An>trali!in 
aborij{ineB  in  repre^nting  their  stone  6pears  on  bark  and  iu  cavo 
drawings.   From  Likbunia  Cave. 
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Indiyidual  abnormalities  in  the  antlers  of  deer  are  often 

represented,  and  I  came  across  an   injured  drawing  of 
a  two-horued  rhinoceros.     Weapons,  utensils,  and  totems 
are  very  accurately  figured.     Pigments  of  various  colours 
have  been  nsed.    I  have  seen  traces  of  white,  black,  and 
yellovr,  bat  tbe  chief  pigment  is  raddle,  or  red  oxide  o£ 
iron,  which  occurs  in  a  very  pure  form  in  these  hills,  peneile 
and  lumps  of  it  being  found  in  the  soil  of  the  caves.  The 
pigment  was   probably  rubbed  up  with  animal  fat,  and 
I  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  perfectly,  and  left  my 
name  at  various  spots  with  a  date,  fourteen  years  ago.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  state  of  preservatioa 
this  writing  is  now.    Wallace,  in  his  '*  Travels  on  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,"  mentions  finding  the  names  of 
Spaniards  who  had  visited  picture  drawings  a  century 
before,  in  perfect  preservation,  they  being  done  with  the 
same  pigment,  red   oxide  of  iron,   which  was   also  the 
favourite  war-paint  of  the^orth  American  Indian.  Indeed, 
tbe  Indian  equestrian  cave  portraits  resemble  the  American 
reproductions  of  Gatlin  very  closely,  though  the  latter  can- 
not possibly  be  more  than  three  centuries  old,  for  horses 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.    This  pigment  was  laid 
on  pretty  thick,  and  perfectly  preserved  paintings  bear  touch 
resemblance  to  the  red  paintings  on  the  outside  of  mummy 
cases.    I  have  shown  in  one  of  my  papers  how  this  oxide 
of  iron  communicates  a  stain  to  the  rock — a  stain  that  is 
evidently  capable  of  lasting  thousands  of  years;  but, 
unfortunately,  many  causes  are  at  work  destroying  the 
dr;i wings,  and  not  a  monsoon  can  pass  without  some  of  them 
bein*'  destroyed. 

The  chief  causes  of  destruction  are  natural  ones.  The 
roofs  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  shelters  project  many 
feet  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slab,  and  these  very  frequently 
give  way  when  saturated  by  rain,  thus  dosing  the  shelter. 
Then,  again,  the  water  that  oozes  through  the  strata  of  the 
sandstone  is  charf^ed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  haves 
a  thin  white  deposit  of  stalactite  over  the  drawings, 
completely  obliteiatiug  them.    »:>uioko  tuade  by  fired  of 
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herdonen  and  robbera  who  frequent  these  oaTes  aocounta 
for  the  deatraction  of  a  oonriderable  number.  I  have  also 
aeea  a  few  mischieYoiuly  battered  with  stones.    It  may 

he  safely  said  that  every  year  sees  their  numbers  diminish, 
so  that  their  examination  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  speedily 
as  possible. 
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Art.  YI. — Mdham  Anaga,   By  H.  Bbvbridgb. 

This  lady  was  one  of  Akbar's  nurses,  and  is  said  to  have 
watched  over  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  throoe.  She  mast 
have  been  a  notable  woman,  for  she  aoquired  great  influence 
oTer  Akbar,  and  was  for  a  time  the  administratrix  of  his 

kingflom.    It  was  in  ^reat  measure  through  her  iiitrigiu\s 
that  Akbar  emancipated  himself  from  the  cuntrol  of  Buiram 
Khao.    There  has  long  been  a  mystery  about  her  status 
and  about  the  paternity  of  her  chiMren.    She  had  two  sons, 
Bs^i  Khan  Eoka  and  Adham  Khan  Koka,  but  their  father's 
name  is  never  mentioned.    Ahu'l-fazl,  NizSmu  -  d  -  din, 
Bsdaonf,  and  other  writers,  always  speak  of  them  as  the  sons 
of  Mahaiii  Aiioi^a,  but  2:ive  no  hint  as  to  their  fatlier's  identity. 
Ueuce  Mr.  TJlochmanu  coneluded  that  Adham  Kl^iiTn,  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  "doubtless  a  royal  bastard." 
Piofewor  Dowson  demurs  to  this  view  on  account  of  the 
great  respect  with  which  Maham  Anaga  is  always  spoken  of, 
but  admits  that  there  is  a  mystery  about  the  paternity.  If, 
howeyer,  an  illuminated  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Hanna  is  to  be  trusted,  the  mystery  is  eleared  up,  for 
iu  author   states   that   !Maharn   Ana<i^a  was   the  wife  of 
Xadim  Khwaja  Koka,  the  sherbet-provider  {sharbat-barddr) 
or  butler  of  Huraayun.   The  statement  occurs  at  p.  96  of 
the  MS.,  in  telling  the  story  (also  given  in  the  Akbarndma) 
of  how  Akbar,  while  still  an  infant,  comforted  his  nurse 
Jiji  Ana^    Maham  Anaga  and  the  other  nurses  were,  it 
^t^ein>,  jealous  of  Akbar's  predilection  fur  »lTji,  and  accused 
her  to  llumayijii  of  praotisiuj^  enchantmeuls  so  a:*  lo  make 
the  young  prince  refuse  all  milk  but  her  own.    Jiji  was 
very  sad  about  this,  and  one  evening  when  she  was  alone 
with  the  child,  the  latter,  while  yet  in  the  cradle,  opened 
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his  Meaaiah'like  mouth  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
she  would  always  have  the  exclusive  nursing  of  him. 

The  btatemeiit  about  Miiliarii  Aimga's  being  the  wife  of 
Nudiin  is  quite  clear,  and  Nadim  is  a  perfectly  possible 
husband  for  her,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  foster- 
brother  of  HumayOn,  and  he  is  freqnoiith-  mentioned  by 
Abu'l-£azl,  Jauhar  and  others,  as  a  faithful  follower  of 
Humayun's  fortunes.  It  is  true  that  Abu'l-fa^l,  in  his 
account  of  Akbar's  nurses,  speaks  of  Nadlm  Koka's  wife  as 
Fakhru-n-nissa,  but  tliis  may  have  been  another  name 
for  Mabam,  and  the  author  of  Colonel  Hanna's  MS.  uses 
both  uaiues  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  person. 
Moreover,  Gulbadan  Be^um,  who  is  prr^nmably  a  better 
authority  than  either  of  them,  caUa  Fakbru-n-nissa  the 
mother,  and  not  the  wife,  of  Nadlm.  The  main  question  is — 
Is  the  author  of  Colonel  Hanna's  MS.  a  sufficient  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Nadim  was  M?iham  Anaga's  husband  ? 
Colonel  Hanna  lias  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  MS., 
and  I  have  read  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  in  two  days.  Ou 
the  flyleaf  the  MS.  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  two  ladies 
— Shukru«n*nissa,  a  daughter  of  Akbar  (afterwards  married 
to  Mirza  Shahrukh),  and  her  sister-in*law  Habiba  Banu, 
daughter  of  *Aziz  Koka  and  wife  of  Prince  Murad.  But 
1  wad  unable  to  find  in  the  MS.  any  reference  to  a  dual 
authorship,  or  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  lady.  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  grandson  of  'Aziz  Koka,  and  was 
consequently  a  great-grandson  of  Akbar's  nurse  Jiji  Anaga. 
He  wrote  apparently  in  the  time  of  Jahang&.  Some  of 
his  statements  are  not  accurate,  but  he  seems  to  have 
liad  good  sources  of  information,  for  he  quotes  the  Tarikh-i- 
Atka  Khun,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Nawab 
Sharif  Ivhiin,  a  son  (P)  of  the  Atka  Khau  (Shamsu-d-din), 
and  which  appears  to  be  now  lost.  As  a  descendant,  too, 
of  Jigi  Anaga,  I  think  he  may  be  trusted  about  a  fact 
connected  with  her.  Unfortunately,  the  preface  to  the 
first  part  of  the  MS.  is  wanting.  What  is  prefixed  to 
the  beginninj^-  is  a  fragment  of  the  introduetion  to  the 
second  part,    lleuce  we  have  not  the  author's  account 
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of  the  work.  I  conjecture,  however,  that  he  was  a  teacher 
employed  in  the  royal  court  and  that  he  wrote  his  hook 

for  the  instruction  of  some  young  prince.  Perhaps  this 
explains  the  curiously  rude  and  childish  form  of  the  pictures 
in  the  book.  Colonel  iittumi  is  inclined  to  think  them  the 
productions  of  the  above-named  tvi^o  young  ladies,  but  it 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  they  are  sketches  mado  by 
a  Muushi  for  the  instruotion  and  amusemeut  of  a  chiid.^ 

^  The  words  Msed  at  p.  9^  of  the  MS.  are  Maham  Anaga  zait>i-Nad!m 

Khwija.  Nadlni  i-  nr.f  c;illr<l  Kuka,  but  he  can  linnlly  be  a  difftrtnt  pf^rstm 
from  the  2(adiin  Koka  ot  Abu'l-fa^l.  At  p.  9a  be  is  called  ^'adiiu  Kbwaiu, 
Bimr^-hmrdih',  On  the  same  page,  we  are  told  that  Jiji  Anaga  waa  also 
called  Sultanam,  and  tbat  sbe  btlon-nl  to  the  family  of  Amir  S,i\  vul  AlMlu-l-lah 
Ai  Farid  ;r).  That  Nadimwas  a  niau  of  some  position  is  8howu  by  the  stitcment 
in  the  A&barttama  (Bib.  lud.,  i,  241)  that  be  wa»  one  of  llumayun's  mast  trusty 
MzrantR,  and  tbat  be  vra»  put  in  rbar<?e  of  Mirza  'Aakari  when  the  latter  waa 
reeaptiBtd  after  his  flight  £rom  Qandahar  (a.d.  1545). 
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Art.  VlL^Some  Sarfy  St^hman  Canirad^TahkU  or  Legal 
LoammU*   IL  By  Thbophilub  O.  PiiscaBSj  M.B.A.S. 

Bu.  91-5-9»  704. 

DsDICikTION  OF  ▲  TbmPLB. 


fi^t  D.P.  Lagala 
t  D.P.  Sa-ttl-la-at 
3.  Nn-tir-i-li-Su 

mar  Bel-na-da 

a-na  i-li-Su 
6.  i-pu-us 

iiton  iar  b^t  a-na  i-li«itt 

Bpoa  oa-bi-ii-ti-ia 
9.  a-ri  (f}-di 

Pi-sa-8amas-ma 

sa-gu-um  h%ti 
12.  Nu-ur-i-li-8u 

a-na  ia-^-ti-im 

a-la  i«-ra-ga«am 
15.  ]i(P)-mu(P)-iiii  D.P. 
SamaS 

u  Su-ma-ila 

ia  i-ra-ga-mu 
18.  Habar  Bur-na-nu  m^r 

I-ba-ba 
Mabar  I-bi*ik*IitaT  mtr 

T-bo-bii 
ilahar    bin-rabu  nilr 

A-ba-EUila-kime 


A  temple  of  Lugala 

and  SuUat 
Nftr-tli-ia 

son  of  Bel-nada 
for  his  god 
bas  made. 

1  sar  the  temftlet  to  bia  god 

for  bis  life 

be  bas  dedicated  (P). 

Pi-sa-Samas  is 

priest  of  tbe  temple. 

against  the  priestbood 
will  not  bring  action. 
Tbe  oarse  (?)  of  damai 

and    Suma-ila    (shall  be 

ao^ainat  him) 
who  brin<;s  action. 
Before  Bur-nanii»  son  of 

Ibubu  {?) ; 
Before  Ibik-IStar^  son  of 

Ibubu ; 
Before   8iii-ral)u,    son  of 

Aba-EUila-kiuie ; 
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21.  Mahar  I -din* Sin  mftr 
Ilu-ma-lik 

Mahar  Sin-i-din-na- 

mar  Lu-D.P.  Nin-sah 
24.  Mahar  A-hu-um-hi- 

«•  4* 

btt-vni 
A-htt-ii-na 
Maliar  Sin-i-din-na* 

as-su 

27.  mar  Pi-sa-D.P.  JS'iu- 
£ar-ak. 


Before  Idin-Sin^  son  of  Ilu- 

malik; 
Before  Sin-idinna&lu, 

son  of  Lu-Ninsah  ; 
Before  Ahum-bibum, 

son  of  Ahn-Sina ; 
Before  Sin-idinna$$u, 

sou  of  Pi-sa-^siu-Karuk. 


.FWtf  Rendering. 

NCkr-ili-su  has  built  for  his  god  the  temple  of  Lugala 
and  Sullat.  One  sar  (is  the  measure  of)  the  temple  of  his 
god^he  has  dedicated  it  for  his  life.  Pt-Sa-Saroa&  is  the 
priest  of  the  temple.  NAr-ili-iSu  shall  not  make  a  claim 
against  the  priesthood  (i.e.,  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
property  he  has  given).  The  curse  of  the  iSun-god  and 
Suma^ila  (shall  be  upon  him)  who  briogs  an  aotion. 

This  interesting  document  is  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  for  strict  legality  that  seems  to  have  been 

so  firnily  iixed  in  the  1  Babylonian  mind,  and  from  ikat  very 
circumstance,  furniH  a  rtma:  kal  le  contrast  with  the  illegal, 
and,  in  fact,  lawless  accouut  given  in  Judges  xvii  of  the 
dedication  of  a  priest  and  images  (and,  it  may  also  be  pre* 
sumed,  a  temple)  for  religious  (heathen)  worship.  The 
existence  of  prohibitions  against  claiming  hack  property 
that  had  been  sold  or  given  are  so  common  in  Babylonian 
contracts,  that  one  can  hardly  help  believiu|^  that  the  people 
were  very  prone  to  {giving*,  and  even  to  selling,  things  that 
they  afterwards,  in  a  moment  of  repentance,  proceeded  to 
claim  as  their  own  again. 

Lines  1,  2.  <f-B  M 

Lugala  and  Sullat  (instead  of  Lugala  we  may  read  6an  u) 
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are  apparently  names  of  Maiduk  or  Merodach  as  '*the 
King/'  and  Sr-paiiitiim>  his  consort,  as  ''the  Bride^'* 
though  the  latter  rendering  is  donbtfal.   If,  however,  the 

translation  here  su<rgested  be  correct,  the  meauiug  (bride) 
probably  arose  from  I  lie  custom  of  carrying  off  a  luaideu 
from  her  lather's  house.  The  root  is  probably  sa/diu,  *to 
caxrj  off  (as  spoil).'  The  abaenoe  of  case-endiDg  to  the 
name  Suilat  is  noteworthy. 

Iiine  5.  **Fot  hia  god«"  As  the  form  iU,  oUique  case 
of  iiu,  Gonld  hardly  have  been  plaral  at  this  early  date,  the 
temple  would  seem  to  have  been  bailt  for  Merodach  alone, 
and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  consort  of  the  god  was 
included  "by  courtesy"  (so  to  say)  only. 

Line  11.  S'Kjuf/i  is  apparently  the  word  that  appears  in 
the  syllahariea  of  later  date  as  kaugu,  *  priest/  The  abstract 
noun  from  this,  iagutim  (oblique  case),  later  iangutim,  occurs 
in  line  13.^ 

line.  15.  16.  (?)       (?)  ^  «f  ^  <fJgT  ^ 

"ET  •'HF"»  The  first  two  characters  are  doubtful,  but  they 
seem,  from  the  traces,  to  be  /*  and  mu,  which  would  make 
the  word  iimun^  construct  case  of  limnu^  *  evil,'  here  equivalent, 
apparently,  to  the  word  '  curse/  That  limun  8amai,  '  evil  of 
the  Sun-god/  is  a  proper  name,  is  doubtful,  and  even  im- 
probable. On  the  other  hand,  Suma-lla  would  seem  to  be 
a  royal  name,  coupled,  as  is  umuuI,  with  that  of  the  god,  to 
bring  down  a  curse  on  the  contractor,  iu  the  case  that  ho 
should  break  his  solemn  word  here  given.  Suma-iki  (the 
text  has  Zufna-ila)  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Sumu'/a-i/a, 
the  second  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of  Babylon  (that  to  which 
Hammurabi  or  Amraphel  belongs).  The  completiog  words 
in  this  line  seem  to  be  those  that  the  sense  requires. 

In  the  list  of  witnesses,  all  the  names  are  Semitic  except 
Aba-Ellila-kime  ('who  is  like  the  god  Bel?'),  father  of 
Sin-rabCi,  and  Lu-Ninsah  ('man'  or  'servant  of  the  deity 
^insah'),  father  of  the  first  of  the  two  witnesses  named 

*  Tlie  root  id  apparent])'  tbe  Akkadian  wya,  *  hoatl." 
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Sin  -  idinnaSSu.  Another  possible  reading  of  the  name 
Ahum-bibum  is  Abain»tlkbttiii|  'the  good  brotber/ 


Bu.  91-5^,  407. 
WsDDiMo  Contract. 


D.P.  Ah-hii-a-ya-bi 
marat  Iii-ua-lia-iim 
3.  D.P.  In-ua-ba-a-tam 

nmmi^Sa  ^ 
a-na  Zu-ka-oi-ia 
a-na  ai-iu-tim  &  mu- 

tQ-ticn 

6.  i-di-in  D.P.  Zu-ku-ui-ia 
i-zi-ib-si-nifi 

idten  ma*na  kaspi  iiakkal  ^ 

9.  A^^btt-a-ya-bi 
i*Ki*ir-Stt*ma 
il-tii  di-im-tim  • 

12.  i-tia-(hi-iii-ir>-si 

a-di  lii-im-ba-tum 

ba-al-tu-at 
15.  D.P.  Ah-ha-a-ya-bi 

i-ta-na-fii-ii-ma 

wa-ar-ki  In-na-ba-tum 
18.  (e)-li  Ab-hu-a-ya-bi 


Ahhu-avabi 

(is)  daughter  of  Innabatum 
Innabatum,  her  mother, 

to  Zukania 

towifeboodaad  basbandhood 

has  given.  Zukania, 

should  he  forsake  her, 

one  mana  of  silver  he  shall 

pay. 
Abbu-ayabi, 
sboald  ibe  deny  bim, 
from  the  pinnacle 
he  may  throw  her. 
As  long  as  Innubiittuu 
lives, 

Ahhu-ayabi 

shall  support  her,  and 

after,  Innabatum 

against  Ahhu-ayabi 


Mevme. 

•       ••••••  ••■•••••« 

[u  Za-bu]-um  da  a-       (and  Zab)um  (against  him) 
wa-at  who  the  words  of 


^  WriHen  ama*a-M«,  the  AUcadtMi  for  '  bis  *  or  *  her  mother.' 

'  Written  ni-hi'ti-r,  tlio  Alskndi.iu  for  'he  shall  weigh'  (pay). 
'  Such  seenis  to  be  tiie  reading,  uuiirithsUuidiiig  the  extra  wedge  with  which 
the  character  di  is  written. 
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d.  [duppi  anj-ni-im  u-na- 
ka-ra 
Mabar  Li-bi-it-Iltar 
Habar  Bar-nu-nu  si^Igf 

6.  Ma^r  DJ^.  Da-mu- 
gal*Eii 
Ha^ar  D.P.  Mar-tu- 
ba-ni 

Mabar  I-da-du-am  NI- 
GAB 

9,  Mahar  Ha-ta-lum  mkr 
MuHJa-du-um 
JIahar  riu-pi-lam  vAt 

Lu-ltt-ba-a 

^lahar  Be-H-zu-nu 

12.  Mahar  La-raa-zi 
Mabar  D.P.  A*a-ii<ti 
Mabar  Bn-ba-tum 

15.  Mabar  Zn-ka-ta-ni 
Mahar  Na-ru-ub-tuna 
Mahar  8a-ad-ku-bi 

18.  Mabar  Ea-mtt-zi-li 
Mahar  Za-aa-tam 


tbis  tablet  changes  (sball  be 

invoked). 
Before  Libit-Iiiar ; 

Before  BQr-nunu,  priest  (P) 

of  the  deTotees  of  the 

Sun ; 

Before  Damu-gaism ; 
Before  Martuobani ; 

Before  Idadum,  the  ferry- 
man (?) ; 

Before  Hatalum.  sou.  of 
Mudadum ; 

Before  Hupilum^  ton  of 
Lulubi : 

Before  B^li-ziniu  j 
Before  Lumazi ; 
Before  Aa-iiti ; 
Before  Rubataro ; 

Before  Ziikatani ; 

Betore  ^Nurubtum  ; 
Before  ^;u]-kubi  ; 

Before  Eumuzili ; 
Before  Zazatum ; 


Left-hand  Edge, 

20.  (Mabar)  .  .  .  •Sin  m4r      Mahar  Ku-mu-zi-li  mir  Is- 
BCir-Sin  ha-ti-i  (?) 

(Mabar)  •  •  •  -la-tum        Mahar    D.P.  A-a- 

damiktum  (?) 
(Mahar)  •  .  -Su-tum         Mabar  A-ja-ar-tum 
Mabar  A-ba-tam 
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Tran9latian» 

20.  Before  .  .  .  -Sin,  son  of      Before   Kumuzili,   son  of 


Before  .  •  .  •latum  (?);      Before  Aa-damiktu  (P) ; 


Before  Abatum ; 

Rendering  of  the  Contract, 

Ahhu-ayabi  is  daughter  of  Innabatum.  Innabatura,  her 
mother,  had  given  her  in  marriage  to  Zukauia.  Should 
Zukania  forsake  her,  he  shall  pay  one  mma  of  silver. 
Should  Ah^tt-ayabi  deny  him,  he  may  throw  her  down 
from  the  tower.  As  long  as  Innal»tum  Uves,  Ahha*ayabi 
shall  support  her,  and  Innabatum  afterwards  (shall  have 
nothing?)  against  Ahhu-ayabi,   . 

(The  bpirit  of  the  JSuu-god  and  Zabiuin)  sliali  be  invoked 
against  him  who  changes  the  words  of  this  tablet. 

With  this  interesting  contract  may  be  compared  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  July,  1897,  pp.  604-613,  where 
translations  of  similar  texts  are  given. 

The   expression    "Innabatum  afterwards  (shall  have 

nothing)  against  Ahhu-ayabi"  seems  to  imply  that  such 
a  provision  was  needful,  but  the  mutilation  ot"  the  text  in 
tiiis  place  nuturally  makes  the  6ense  very  doubtful.  In 
the  J.II.A.S.  lor  1897,  p.  (iU5,  there  is  a  similar  phrase 
in  the  nature  of  a  declaration,  wherein  is  stated  that  no 
person  had  unything  against  the  bride  that  was  to  be. 

The  punishment  for  unfaithfulness  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  decreed  on  p.  607  of  the  same  volume,  where  death 
by  being  thrown  down  from  the  lower  (probably  the  highest 
portion  ot"  one  of  thu^^e  towers  in  stages  that  were  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  great  eities  of  Babylonia)  is  t-in  ki  u 


of.     If  this  be  the  case,  ::^JT  -jj-'^y         (?)  I'S  (?)  V  4T» 

U'tu  AN-ZAG  (f)-GAil"KI,  would  seem  to  be  equivalent 
t^  >^IT  'S'EI  ^  A*^  di'im'tim^  of  the  present 


Bar-Sin ; 


Ishati(a)  ; 


Before  .  .  -dutum  (P) ; 


Before  Ayartum. 


I 
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text  Of.  Delitz8cb»  Sandwkierhuch^  p.  22L  An  alteniafiye 
method  of  execution  was  by  throwing  the  offending  wife 

into  the  river  (J.R.A.S.  for  1897,  p.  610,  and  the  well- 
known  tablet  of  Akkadian  laws). 

The  clause  decreeing  that  Ahhu  -  ayabi  is  to  snpport 
Innabitom  would  seem,  from  a 'comparison  of  parallel 
passages*  to  be  due  to  the  latter  having  handed  all  her 
property  to  her  stepdaughter  on  the  oeoasion  of  her 
marriage,  though  this  fact  is  not  stated  in  the  record  of 

XliC  deed. 

Tliat  Ahhu-ajabi  was  not  the  real,  but  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Innabatum,  is  implied  by  a  comparison  of 
this  text  with  those  translated  on  pp.  604  and  60d  of  the 
J[.E.A.&  for  July  of  last  year,  quoted  aboye. 

Bd.  91-5-9,  419. 

'     CONCBBHING  AH  ALLBOBD  BUNAWAY  SlAVE. 

D.P.  Arad'D.R  Bu-ne-ne 
la  Tam«hi-i-li-iu  be-el-Su 
3.  a-na  Ai-nan-na  a-na  iSten  bar  ma-na  kaspi 

id-di-au        -  du 
sattu  himiltu  i-na  li-ib-bi  AS-nun-nu  ki 
6.  be-lu-tam  il-li-ik-ma 
a-na  Bab^ili  ki  it-ta-bi-tam 

D.Ppb  8in^mu-ja-lim  d  D.P.  Marduk-la^ma-za  61i 
ugare(P) 

9.  D.P.  Arad-D.B.  Bu«ne<ne  iz-zu-u-ma 

ki-a-am  ik-bu-sura 

um-ma  su-nu  -  nia 
12.  el-li-ta  ab-bu-ut-ta-ka 

gu-ul-lu-ba.at  ta-al-U-ak  i-na  BARA-JKITAH  (pi.) 

D.P.  Arad*D.P.  Bu-ne-ne  Su-u 
15.  ki-a-am  i-pu<»ul 

m  iu-u-ma 

i-ua  BARA-^;iIAII  (pi.)  u-ul  a-al- 

la  -  ak 
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18.  il-ka  ia  b6t  a^bi-ia 
a-al-Ia    -  ak 

D.P.  Li-bi-it-l).r.  Addi  D.P.  Addu-lu-zi-rura 
21.  ^  Ib-ni-D.P.  Samas  ali-hu-^u 

MU  D.P.  AMAE-UDUk  U  Am-mi-Ji-ta-na  LUGAL  E 

IN-PAD-DE-  E-WES 
24.  a-na  Arad-D.P.  Bu-ne-ne  a-hi-ftu-nu 

a*iia  ri-$a*tim  la  ra*ga-iDi 

D.P.  Arad-D.P.  Ba*iie-ne  a-di  ba-al*tu 
27.  it-ti  ah-hi-Su 

i-Hk  b^t  a-bi-ia-QU 

i-il-la-ak 

80.  Mahar  A*wi-i]-D.P*  Addi  D.P.  Amorru 

mahar  Ilu-bi-sa  mar  D.P.  Sin-i-diD-nam 

ITI  6U-UMFN-A  UTU  NiS-IA 

33.  MU  Am-mi-ti-ta-na  LUGAL-E 

AD-GI  A  GU-LA  D.P.  UTUKI  D.P.  AMAK-UDUK- 
BI     -  DA 


TraMlation. 

Arad-Banene 
whose  maater  Tambi-!li-fia 
3.  into  Aiounna,  for  1}  mana  of  silver 
sold  bim ; 

for  five  years  in  the  midst  of  Asiiunua 
6,  in  subjection  he  went,  and  (then) 
to  liabvlon  he  fled. 

8iu-mudalim  aud  .M.arduk-lamaza,  overseers  {Y), 
9.  Arad-Bunenc  recognized  (f),  and 
tbns  said  to  bim 
as  follows,  even  tbey : 
12.  thy  bright  armlet 

is  marked — thou  must  go  among  tbe  sanctuary- people  (P). 
Arad-Bunenc,  he 
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15.  ibosaiiAwei^ 

as  fellows,  even  he : 

I  will  not  go  umoiig  the  sanctuary-people  (?)— 
18.  the  way  of  the  house  of  my  father 
I  will  go. 

Libit- Addi,  Addu-luzirum, 
21.  aod  Ibni-hama§,  his  brothers, 

the  spirit  of  Merodaoh  aod  Ammi-Utaoa  the  king 
invoked 

24.  to  Xrad-Bonene,  their  brother, 

to  slavery  (he  was)  not  to  be  claimed. 
A rad- 13 uneno,  as  long  as  he  liv^, 
27.  with  his  brothers 

the  way  of  the  house  of  his  father 
goes. 

30.  Before  Awel-Addi,  the  Amorito ; 
before  llu-bisa,  soa  of  Sia-idinnam. 

Month  Tammtiz,  day  25th 
33.  year  Ammi-tituua,  the  kin^, 

held  greet  oounsel  with  ^^mai  and  Merodaoh. 

Free  Rendering. 

Arad-Btmene,  whose  master,  Tamhi-ili-§u,  sold  him  into 
Ainonna  for  1^  mana  of  silver,  served  faithfully  for  five  years 
in  Ainimna,  and  then  escaped  to  Babylon.  Sin-maSalim 
and  Marduk-lamasa,  overseers,  recognized  Arad-Bunene,  and 

jiaid  to  him  thus :  "  Thy  bright  armlet  has  a  mark  (like  that 
of  a  slare) — thou  must  among  the  teraple-servants  (?).'* 
Arad-Buncne  answered  thus  :  "  I  will  not  go  among  the 
temple-servants  (?).  I  am  doing  the  business  of  the  house 
of  my  father."  Libit-Addi,  Addu-luzirum,  and  Ibni-8ama§, 
his  brothers,  swore  by  Merodaoh  and  Ammi-titana  the  king 
to  Axad-Bonene^  their  brother,  that  he  should  not  be  claimed 
to  go  into  slavery — as  long  as  he  lives,  he  is  to  do,  with  his 
brothers,  the  business  of  the  house  of  his  father. 

(Here  ioiiuw  liic  names  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  date.) 
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Line  2.  As  the  characters  4f<^  A^e  written  rather  close 
together,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  they  may 

not  liave  here  uuotlier  value  than  that  usually  attribute 
to  them.  This  beiag  the  case,  the  readiog  of  the  name 
Tamhi-I^Ktf  must  he  regarded  as  heing  possibly  provisional. 

Line  6.    ^  ^  t^^R  ^::T4  JL.<  ^1 ,  he-lu-fmn 

il-li'ik'tna.  This  phrase  receives,  appurently,  illustration 
from  lines  18,  19  and  28,  29,  where  we  have  iika  ka  bH 
ahi^ia  ailak  and  ilik  bit  abi-iu  illak :  "  I  am  going  the  way  of 
the  house  of  my  father"  and  ''he  is  going  the  way  of  the 
house  of  his  father."  Ilka  aldku  would  therefore  seem  to 
mean  Mo  go  about  the  business*  of  someone,  and  helufam 
aldku  ought,  therefore,  to  mean  '  to  go  under  domination/ 
i.e.  *  to  serve  a  master.' 

Line  8.   The  transcription  of  the  characters  ^ 
(Hi  Uffari)  is  very  doubtful — in  fact,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  being  merely  provisional.    The  translation  is^  of  course, 
equally  so. 

Line  9.    &f  3f  iz-zu-u-ma.    The  meaning  of 

this  word  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  context.  As 
to  the  root,  that  is,  in  all  probability,  nazUy  connected, 
perhaps,  with  nazdzu,  in  its  meaning  of  *  to  witness  * 
Indeed,  nazu  will  probably  be  found  to  account  for  some 
of  the  irregularities  of  the  verb  nazdzu,  as  tabulated  in 
Delitzsch*s  Handworierhueh. 

Line  12.    -j^TT  ^-J^         tt]  ^  el-li~ 

fa  ah-hu-Ht-ta'ka.  Another  difficult  phrase.  According  to 
Delitzsch,  abbuttu  means  'a  kind  of  fetter/  but  from  this 
passage  it  would  seem  to  have  been  an  armlet  or  wristlet. 
If  this  be  the  case,  ellita  must  be  the  adjective  qualifying  it, 
though  adjectives  preceding  the  noun  are  comparatively  rare. 

Line  V\.  ^fcj-^  ^]  gti-ul-lu-ba-at.  This 

must  be  the  3rd  person  fern.  sing,  of  the  permansive  pn'ul 
guilubu,  from  the  root  gafdbu,  OuUubu  is  generally  rendered 
'  to  cut,*  '  to  cut  off,*  especially  of  the  hair.    If,  however, 

abbutla  have  the  meaning  of  'fetter'  or  'armlet/  (/uliuOu 
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must  aUo  sigatfy  '  to  cat  in,'  '  to  engraTe,'  and  '  to  provide 
with  a  distinctive  mark.' 

Line  16.  cStT  >  "m,  seems  to  be  written  here,  by  mistake, 
fCT  tjjjt       »  um-tnaj  as  in  ime  11. 

Line  2L  Note  the  plural  dhhu,  '  brothers,*  here,  and  dhhi 
(obliqoe  case  after  iUt)  in  lioe  27.  The  siogular  occurs 
in  line  2i,  and  has  only  one  h  (ahi-iunu, ' their  brother*). 

Lines  22,  23.  MU  AMARUDUK  U  AMMI-TITANA 
LTTGALE  INPADDEWKS.  This  is  the  usual  oath-formula 
iouud  in  these  t^xts,  and  indicates,  from  its  position,  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  idiom  "  they  swore  by 
Merodach  and  Ammi-titana  the  king  to  Arad-Bunene,  their 
brother^  that  he  should  not  be  claimed  as  a  slave." 

The  word  «flf-J^  ^  ,  ri-iu-tu^  is  not  from  the  noon 
rc*u,  meaning  '  head,'  but  from  resa  '  servant,'  which  in 
Delitzsch's  Mandwbrterbuch  is  placed  among  the  roots  having 
1  aa  middle  ladicaL 


Bu.  91-6^,  511. 
Claim  asd  Judgocbnt. 


D.P.  Rt-ba*tum  m&rat 

Sa-la,-a 
la  Sa-la-a  abu-sa  ^ 
3.  a  Mu-ul-lu-uk-tim 
ummi>ia ' 
id-di   •   nn     •  fti 
D.P.  6tt-nu-ma  -  Uu 
6.  ik  Mftr-ir-si-tim 
m^c  E-ri-ib-Sin 
ir-gu-mu-Si-im-ma 
9.  dayaue  ik-su-du-ma 
aamnet  (?)  gan  ekli  (?) 

hi-bi-il-ti-da 
nt-te-er-m*ii 


Eibatum,  daughter  of  Sal& 

who  Salft,  her  father, 

and  MuUuktim,  her  mother, 

gave  (property)  to  her 

Snnn-ma-Uu 

and  MAr-irsitim, 

sons  of  Erib-Sin, 
made  claim  against  her,  and 
took  judges,  and 
8(1")  gan,  the  field  her  in- 
heritance (?) 
they  claimed  from  her. 


*  The  orifHTwl  Tt"'  t1if^  Allr  i'linn  at-fa-n-ni,  '  h''r  t'athpr,* 
'  The  ongiuui  \x'Jl&  the  Akkuaiuu  aina^a-m,  '  hur  mulher.' 


a.a.A.8.  1899. 


8 
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12.  D.P.  Su-nu-ma  -  ilu 
fi         MSr  -  ir  -  si  -  tim 
mkve  E-ri-ib-»Sin 
15.  u-ul  i-ttt-ru 
u-ul  i-ra-ga-ma, 
MU  D.P.  UTUKI  D.R 
A- A  D.P.  AMAR. 
UUUK 
18.  d  8a-5ini-sii-i-iu-na  [IN- 
PAD-1)K-\VE8] 

Mahar  -ilu  .  .  . 

mahar  Ap-pa-an-ili 

day  anil 

21.  mahar  D.P.  Sin-na^tuiii 
dayanu 
mahar  D.P.  Sin-im-lik 
dayana 

ITI  8E-KIN-TAR 
UTU  U-KAMA 
24*  MU  AMA-AR-GI  EI« 
EN-GI  £1 


Sunu-ma-ilu 
and  Mftr-irsitim 
sons  of  Krib-Sin 
shall  not  make  claim  (and) 
shall  not  bring  action. 
The  spirit  of  Sama6,  Aa, 
Merodach, 

and  Samsu-iluna,  they  have 
invoked. 

Before  ....  -ilu  .  .  . ; 
before  Appan-ili,  the  judge ; 

before  Sinnatum,  the  judg^ ; 

before  Sin*imlik,  the  judge. 


Month  Adar,  day  10th, 
yearof  Amargi  (and)  Eengi. 


Dree  Rendering, 

(The  tablet)  of  Ribatum,  daiif^ht^^r  of  Sfilfi,  to  wliom  Sala, 
her  father,  and  Muliuktu,  her  mother,  have  given  (property). 

Sunu-ma-llu  and  M&r^irsitim,  sons  of  Erib-Sin,  made 
claim  against  her,  and  took  judges,  and  olaimed  from  her 

8  {?)  (jan^  the  field  her  inheritance  {?). 

(Result:)  Sunu-ma-ilu  and  ^lar-irsitini,  sons  of  Erib-Sin, 
shall  not  make  claim,  and  tihall  not  bring  action. 

They  have  invoked  the  spirit  of  iSamas,  Aa,  Merodacb, 
and  Samau-ilnna, 

The  translation  of  '  inboritance  *  for  hibilti  in  line  10  seems 
to  be  required  by  tlie  context.  The  word,  however,  as  well 
as  the  meaning,  is  doubtful. 

Ufieira  in  line  11  apparently  comes  from  Mm,  the  root 
of  Mru  in  line  15. 
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The  date^  "  Tear  of  Amargi  and  EeogiV  is  equivalent  to 
the  seoond  year  of  Samsa-ilnna.    Whether  this  entry  refers 

to  some  conquest,  or  to  a  battle,  is  uncertaiii  until  further 
historical  details  have  been  acquired.  Kengi  is  given  as 
equivnlent  to  the  land  of  Sumer,  identified  with  that  portion 
oi'  Babylonia  known  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  Shinar. 


Bu.  91-5-9,  418. 

Am  Appeal  concbukiko  Property  Detained. 

Saranet  sar  berutu  (?) 
sa  ana  sal  set  bar  ma-ua 

kaspi 
is    -    sa   -  mu 


8  H(U\    a  plantation 
which  for  3|  mana  of  silver 


D.Pp.  Marduk-mu-ba^ 
li-it 

•  •  -hn-nl-lu-li 
6.  hamiet  for  berutu  (P) 
mi-ii-lmn 

it-ba-al-nia  i-te-pu-us 
2u  -  lia  -  ar  -  su  sattu 
hamsaa 
9.  i-na  li-ib-bi  a*di-ib 

nm-ma  a-na-ku-ma  gu- 

uin<*me-er-ma 
kasp-am  id-nam 

12.  kasp-ara  u-ul  id- 

di-nain 
^    bitu  ha-ab-la-an-ni 
^sret  (?)  gau  ekli  si-bi- 
it  BARA-NITAH 

15.  [iaP]  a-lik  i  <  di  1  ia 
ia  ki*nu-nn  Su-bt-lu-u 
ftla  D.S.  id-di-nam-ma 

18.  i$-ta  $atti  Seladfta 
a  -  ak  -  ka  -  al 
i-na-an-na  a-di  a-na-ku 


was  bought. 
Marduk-mubalit 

hirad  (?)  it 
5  sar,  a  plantation  (was)  the 

part 

he  took  and  acquired 

its  smaller  piece  (i'j  lor  50 
years  (?) 

in  the  midst  I  have  in- 
habited. 

Thus  I  then  (said) :  "  Be 
contented,  and 

pay  the  money,"  (but) 

he  did  uot  pay  the  mouey, 

and  the  bouse  was  lost  to  uic. 
10  gan^  a  field,  the  possession 

of  the  shrine-man  (?) 
going  by  my  side 
who  deUvers  the  censers 
gave  the  place,  and 
since  the  30th  year 
I  am  eating  (of  its  produce), 
^ow  as  long  as  I 
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21.  i-na  liar-ra-aii  be-li-ia 
ka-ta 

i-na  Sippar  D.8.  wa-ai- 

ba  -  k  11 
nii-si-il  ekli-ia 
24.  Si-bu-ut'  &ii  D.S.  il. 

ka-ma 
a*Da  ia-ni-i-im-ma  it- 

ta-at-  •  .  . 
Be-li  at-ta  bdt  beruti  (P) 

27.  kub-bu-um-ma  li-ki-  .  . 
ra-kab-ia  a-na  be^li-ia 

lu-ub-lam 
u  ^kl-am  &a  ha-lu-Di- 
in-ni 

30.  &i-bu-ut  ftli  D.S.  li-Se- 
Itt-nim 
dkUam  li-te-er-ru- 

nim-ma 
la     a  -  ma  •  at 

33.  Be-li  at-ta  i-zi-iz-za 
D.P.  Marduk  ra*iin  -  ka 
a-na  Su-te-Su-ri-im 

36.  i-na  ki-it-tim  ib-ni-ka 


in  the  pathway  of  my  lord, 

of  thee, 
in  Sippar  dwell, 

lialf  of  my  Held 
the  elders  of  the  place  have 
taken, 

for  the  Moond  time  it  has 
been  (seqneatrated  P). 

My  lord,  thou  the  houte  of 
the  plantation 

claim  {'^)  and  Uike,  (and) 
let  me  send  my  messenger 

to  my  lord, 
and  the  field  that  has  been 

sequestrated  from  me, 
let  the  elders  of  the  place 

give  np, 
the  field  let  them  retom, 

and 

I  shall  not  die. 
My  lord,  be  thou  angry — 
Merodach,  he  who  loves  thee, 
to  cause  to  be  directed 
in  justice  created  thee* 


J^ree  J^ndering, 

(Tablet)  referring  to  8  irtr,  (the  measure)  of  a  plantation 
that  was  bought  for  mnnn  of  silver.  Marduk-mubalit 
hired  it,  and  a  plantation  of  -^j  'V/r  was  the  amount  lio  took 
and  acquired.  I  have  inhabited  the  smaller  portion  fnr 
fifty  years.  I  said  to  him  thus:  ''Please  pay  the  rent." 
He  did  not  pay  the  rent»  and  the  house  is  a  loss  to  me. 
A  field  of  10  gan^  the  property  of  the  temple-servant  who 
goes  by  my  side,  who  causes  the  censer  to  be  brought— 
(this)  place  he  sold  (me),  and  sinee  the  30th  year  I  have  lived 
ou  it.    Now  that  I  dweli  m  ibip^ar,  iu  the  strvice  oi  thee, 
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my  lord,  the  elders  of  the  place  have  taken  the  half  of  my 
field,  and  for  the  second  time  it  has  been  uliciiuied  (?)  (from 
me).  My  lord,  do  thou  claim  and  take  possession  of  the 
house  (and)  plantation,  (and)  let  mo  send  my  messenger  to 
my  lord,  and  let  the  elders  of  the  place  give  up  the  field  that 
has  been  sequestrated  from  me-^let  them  return  the  field, 
sod  I  shall  not  die.  My  lord,  be  thoa  severe.  Merodach, 
who  loves  thee^  formecl  thee  to  role  in  righteousness. 

This  text  being  a  difficult  one,  the  above  translation  is 
given  with  all  reserve,  for  many  improvements  in  the 
rendering  will  undoubtedly  be  made  when  more  is  known 

concern iiig  tac  laiiLru  iirc  and  luauners  and  customs  of  the 
time  to  which  it  briungs.  The  fifty  years  nieiiUuiiod  in 
line  8  and  tlie  thirtieth  year  referred  to  in  line  16  are, 
naturally,  difficult  to  reconcile,  though  an  explaoation  of 
this  difficulty  will  probably  be  found  before  long.  Certain 
words  and  expressions  at  present  doubtful  also  obscure  the 
mesning,  as  well  as  one  or  two  slight  breaks. 

The  transcription  of  JJ^^  herdtii  (lines  1,  0,  26) 
rests  on  the  probability  that  tlie  group  is  equivalent  to 
^  '^f-'f  which  was  pronounced  the  same  {ki'gaia)  in 
Akkadian,  and  was  therefore  a  variant  of  it. 

Itepui  in  line  7  seems  to  come  from  the  root  ipesu,  which 
has  the  meaning  of  '  to  acquire/  If  this  be  the  case, 
a  new  form  (the  secondary  one  of  the  kal)  has  to  be 
registered  in  the  dictionaries.  The  form  hitherto  met  with 
is  the  pu'ul,  found  in  the  Assyrian  contract  tablets. 

Zukar  in  line  8  is  apparently  the  construct  case  of  ziiJiarti, 
a  word  that  seems  to  come  from  the  root  §ahdru,  *  to  be 
small,'  by  the  change  of  s  into  s. 

In  line  10  the  Terb  'said'  is,  as  often  happens  in  these 
texts,  omitted.  Qammer  is  apparently  the  imperative  of  the 
pu'ul  of  the  verb  gamdm,  *  to  complete,*  and  has  evidently 
here  the  meaning  of  '  be  content,'  equivalent  to  our  word 
'  please.* 

BAltA-KlTAII  (line  14)  would  appear  frorn  this  pn??s;igo 
to  designate  a  '  temple-servant.'   The  text  Bu.  91-5-9,  419 
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(see  p.  10:)  fi'.),  seems  to  indicate  tli;it  the  temple-servants 
were  escaped  slaves  whoso  masters  could  uot  be  found. 

Kinun  m  line  16  ia  apparently  the  terminationless  form 
of  kinunu,  meaning,  aooording  to  Delitzsch,  '  ohafing-dish ' 
and  '  ceaser.'  I  have  regarded  the  form  here  used  as  being 
collective^  but  the  uDgular  may,  nevertheless,  be  intended. 

Kubhu  (line  27)  is  apparently  the  imperative  pn'nl  of  ka6&, 
*  to  speak,'  and  ])robal)!y  means  *  to  claun  '  or  *  demand.' 

Izizzd  in  line  3'3  seems  to  be  from  ezrzn,  '  to  be  ani^ry.* 
Izizza  is  probably  for  iziza,  this  again  being  for  izza,  the 
root-vowel  being  kept  on  account  of  the  obscuration  of  the 
form  that  would  otherwise  have  occurred  by  the  bringing 
together  of  the  two  s's. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  doubtful  points  in  this  text, 
the  general  aeuso  of  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  being 
fairly  certain.  One  peculiar  thing  about  it  is,  that  although 
it  is  addressed  to  some  one  who  was  the  superior  of  the 
person  making  the  complaint,  there  is  not  the  usual  dutiful 
introductory  phrases  that  generally  begin  documents  of  this 
kind.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  who 
the  personage  was  who  was  appealed  to. 

BtJ.  91-^,  2,474. 

Claim  akd  Judgment. 

A-na  iSten  &mtu  ed-kal-  Concerning  one  slave^  her 
$i-im  handmaid  (F), 

A  ya-ti-ia  um-ina-.sa  which  Ayatia,  her  mother, 

*6.  a-im    TTu-la-al-tim  to  Hulaltum,  her  daughter, 
marti-sa 

i*zi-bu-li-mA   Hu-la-al  left  her,  and  Hulaltum 
tum 

B. P.  A  -  y  a  -  ti *iA  um«  Ayatia,  her  mother 
ma-$a 

6.  it-ta-as  su-^i-i-raa  nourisln^  her,  and 

D.Pp.  fciiu-na-sir  rau-ti  Sin-nasir  was  husband  of 

B.P.  A-ya-ti-ia  da  i*na  Ayatia.   What  was  in  Buzu 
Bu.zu  D.S. 
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9.  D.P.  A-ya-ti-ia  sattu 
esraa 

i-jsi-bu-si-ma  um  la  ra  am 

ME  mi-iin*niB  da  A-ya- 
ti-ia  ia  (?) 
12.  ii-ta  A-va-ti-ia 

a-na  si-ma- ti  sa 
il-li     -  kii 
lo.  D.P.  Sia-na-sir  a-na 
Hu-lii-Hl-tim 

w 

ai-iam  ad-kal«di-im 
ir-ga-nm-niE  I-lar- 
li*im 

18.  ra-bi-a-au  Sippar 

B.S. 

4  kar  Sippar  D.S.  di« 
nam 

a*ia-hi-zu*§a-iia<- 
ti-ma 
21.  ar-nam  i-mi-da-da 

u-ul  i-ta-ar-ma  u-ul  i-ra« 

ga-mu 
nii  D.P.  SamaS  D.P. 
Mardok  u  Ha-am- 
nni-ra-bi 
24.  Di-in  I-Sar-li-im 

D.P.  Amat-D.P.  Samas 

D.P.  damkaru 
D.P.  Itti-BM-ki-in-ni 
27.  DJ».  Bur-Sin 
D.P.  B-ia-ba-ni 
Arab  Adari 
80.  ML^"  IT-TI  8I-DA 
iiLLIL-LA 


Ayatta  (in)  tbe  20th  year 

left  her  aud  t  tliere)  was  (?) 

no  tablet  (r') 
concerning  anything  of 

Ayatia. 
After  Ayatia 
to  her  fate 
went, 

Sin-nasir  against  Hulaltum 

concerning  her  maid  (P) 
bronght  action^  and  ISarlim 

scribe  of  Sippar, 

and  recorder  (?)  of  Sippar, 
judgment 

caused  them  to  have. 

He  placed  the  wrong  upon 

hi  111 ; 

he  shall  not  make  claim  and 
shall  not  bring  action. 

The  spirit  of  §ama&,  Mero- 
dachy  and  Hammurabi 
(they  have  iuToked). 

Judgment  of  iSarlim, 

Amat-Sumu^,  the  agent, 

Itti-Bel-kioif 
Bar-Sin, 
IMu-bani. 
Month  Adar, 

Year  of  the  canal  Sida-iiilila. 
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I\ree  Rendering, 

GoQoerning  one  slave,  lier  maid,  whom  Ayatia,  Her 
mother^  left  to  Hulaltum,  her  daughter,  and  l^ulaltiun  ^(on 
that  account)  nourished  Ayatia^  her  mother.  And  Sin-nastr 
(was)  husband  of  Ayatia.  What  (was)  in  the  city  Busu 
Ayatia  left  to  her  in  the  20th  year,  and  there  was  no 
tablet  (?)  (documeutary  evidence)  concerning  anything  (that 
belouged)  to  Ayatia.  After  Ayatia  died,  8in-nasir  brought 
an  action  against  llulaltum  on  account  of  the  maidservant, 
and  Ii^rlim»  scribe  of  the  city  of  Sippar  and  recorder  (?) 
of  Sippar,  caused  them  to  receive  judgment.  He  declared 
him  (Sin-nasir)  to  be  in  the  wrong.  He  is  not  again  to 
bring  action  in  the  matter.  Judgment  of  Ifiarlim.  (The 
four  names  which  follow  are  apparently  those  of  a  kind 
of  jury.) 

The  transcription  of  (lines  1  and  16)  by  ad-kal 

is  Tery  uncertain,  the  second  character  of  the  group  having 
so  many  values.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  word 
is  Akkadian. 

In  Une  9  the  text  seems  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  rendering 

there  was  no  tablet"  is,  therefore,  provisionHl.  Perhaps 

w©  ought  to  read,  instead  of  'gjf         (?),  um 

(or  duppa)  la  ra-am,  tjlj  'gf  -^f  "gT  ^  cf^,  um^ma 

la  ra^ga^am,  **  (saying)  thus :  *  (There  is  to  be)  no  going 
to  law.'  *' 

From  this  inscription  it  seems  clear  that,  at  the  period 
to  which  it  refers,  Babylonian  women  had  absolute  control 
over  their  own  property.  In  this  case,  Ayatia  must  have 
adopted  Hulaltum  as  her  daughter,  and  left  to  her  her 
property.  Sin-nasir,  however,  is  here  represented  as  pro* 
ceeding  against  his  foster-daugliter  to  recover  the  slave 
referred  to. 

The  mutilation  of  the  clironological  list  docs  not  allow  ns 
to  fix  the  exact  date  in  the  reign  of  Hammurabi  when  tiitj 
tablet  was  written. 
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8  by  0^. 

77.  Hikdyat  Hang  Tunh,    A  Historical  Komance.  MS. 
.    *   Vol.  T.    Fol.  199. 

78.  Hikayat  Mang  Tuah.  Vol.  IL  FoH73.  Dated  a.d.  1892 

and  A.H.  1310.   17  lines  on  a  page.   Size,  7|  by  6^. 

79.  Hikdy(U  Muhammad  Manifla*    A  Historical  Work. 

Litho.   4to.   A.H.  1292. 

80.  A.  TreatUe  containing  the  Explanation  in  Malay  of  a  number 

of  Arahic  Technical  Tertm  (Religions,  Grat/tf/tuiicalf 
Legal,  etc.),  MS.  Fol.  '12.  13  lines  on  a  page. 
Dated  a.h.  1263.    Size,  b  by  6 J. 

81.  Mikagfai  Maiidrdj'a  *AU,    A  Historical  Bomance.  MS, 

Fol.  27.   15  lines  on  a  page.   Size,  8  by  6|. 

82.  ShaHr  Salindang  (or  SUindung)  DaHma,   Also  known  as 

Sha'ir  Sri  Biiuian.  A  Poem.  MS.  Fol.  72.  15  linea, 
in  double  column,  on  a  page.    Size,  8  by  6 J. 

83.  SahiUU.   The  liites  and  Ceremonies  of  Muhummadanism. 

Litho.  4  to.  Singapore,  a.h.  1289.  (First  fasciculus 
wanting.) 

84.  Shafir 'Abdul  Mul&k.  A  Poem.  Litho.  4to.  Singapore, 

A.H.  1288. 

S'J.  Injil  Ldkas.    The  Gospel  of  bL.  Luke.    Printed.  8vo. 
London,  1886. 

86.  ShaHr  *  Abdul  Mulitk.  Litho.  4to.  Singapore,  a.h.  1284. 

87.  Bab  al  Nikah.    A  Treatise  on  Marriage  Law.  MS. 

FoL  127.  17  lines  on  a  page.  Dated  a.h.  1245. 
Size,  7f  by  6. 

88.  SMir  P6nggo\   A  Poem.    Litho.    8vo.  Singapore, 

A.H.  1206. 
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89.  PerdiHran  MenyUrat  8&rai  Kiriman  Jcapada  Ri^a^t^^/a, 

ete»,  ddn  AiUrdn  JfemhUai  KinhEtra  ddn  JBdnh&Ian, 

A  sort  of  "Polite  Letter- Writer."  Li  the.  4to. 
SiDgaporc,  a.h.  1288. 

90.  Hikdyal  Bq^a  BMa^,  Lithe.  4to.  Singapoze,  a.h.  12Sd. 

91.  ShaHr  Ken  Tamb&hem,  or  Jb^fi^n.   A  Poem.  Liiho. 

4to.    Sing^apore,  a.h.  1288. 

92.  (1)  Hikdyat  Dai  mah  Tdsiah,    (2)  Hikdyat  Abu  Ifdicas, 

Litho.  4to. 

93.  A  Treatm  on  Religiaw  Ob8ervanee9,  Fnuting,  Prayern^  eic. 

MS.   Fol  77.    17  lines  on  a  page.    Size,  7  i  by  G  J . 

94.  ShaUr  Jauhar  Manikamt  or  Jurdgan  Budimdn.  A  Romautio 

Poem.   Litbo.   4to.   Singapore,  a.h.  1284. 

95.  A  Colkctum  ofPiem,  viz.:  (1)  Hikdyat  ^  MUkin.  Litho. 

(2)  Hikdyat  Darmak  Tdsiak,    Litho.    (3)  Hikdyai 

Abu  Ndivas.  Litho.  (4)  Hikayat  Raja  Sullnian. 
Litho.  (5)  ChnrUa  Laila  Mqfnun.  MS.  Fol.  26.  Dated 
A.H.  1274.  (6)  A  Sha'ir  MS.  JFoI.  5.  (7)  Sha'ir 
Sinyor,  or  8ka'ir  Silambari,  Litho.  (8)  Qha^ir  Ib^ 
Litho. 

96.  A  Treatise  on  tke  Customary  Law  of  Menangkdhau  and 

other  Legal  3f(itfrrs.  Writteo  in  a,  dialect  containing 
Menangkiibau  words.  MS.  FoL  58.  14  to  17 
lines  on  a  page.   Size,  7i  by  5|. 

97.  An  Account  of  the  lerd  and  Mi'H^\    MS.    FoL  34.' 

16  lines  on  a  page.   Sise,  71  by 

98. '  Niemann's  Bloemfezing.     Pages  1  to  136  of  Vol.  IT, 

being  part  of  llikayat  'Abdullah  bin  'Abdulkader 
Mnnshi.  Printed. 

99*  Johor  Land  Berenue  Pityulatians,   In  Malay.  Printed. 
8yo.   A.H.  1311. 

100.  Penggli  Hdti.    A  Collection  of  Modem  Anecdotes. 

Printed.   4to.   Singapore,  a.ix  1878. 

101.  Tke  Acts  of  the  Apoetlee,    Malay.    Printed^  6ro. 

London,  1888. 

102.  The  P^m  0/ David.    Malay.    Pnuted.  8vo. 
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103.  Sil^Uik  Edjd'rq/a  yang  diffdlam  negri  Pirdk.    A  Genea- 

logical History  of  the  Iviags  of  Perak.  MS.  Fol.  16. 
15  to  18  lines  on  a  page.  Written  at  Bianja,  Perak, 
A.H.  1299.    Size,  6J  by  4. 

104.  A  JUligiaus  TrwHae.    MS.    FoL  32.    15  linee  on 

a  page.    Sise,  6|  by  4^. 

105.  Fragment  wrapped  vp  in  ornamental  cloth.     Part  of  a 

hi'-t  aical  work.  First  dozen  or  so  of  pages  missin«>. 
On  the  lines  of  the  iSejdrah  Maldi/u,  but  shorter,  and 
with  several  divergencies.  Ending  with  a  history 
of  the  Perak  Rajas.  MS.  FoL  36.  15  lines  on 
a  page.   Size»  7^  by  4  J. 

2{ote, — ^This  list  has  been  made  for  record  and  library 
pmposss*  Mr.  Blagden  hopes  to  make  a  more  thorough 
eismiuation  of  the  collection  and  to  catalogue  them  more 
ezacdy.^O.  C. 


1809. 
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1.  Tathaoata. 

MomiBVR  ST  HoNOR^  SECRiiAiBEy'— Permettez»rooi 
d'ajoiiter  quelqnea  mots  &  oe  qui  a  M  dit  de  la  queatioa 
dibattae  dans  notre  Journal ;  o'esfc-A-dire,  du  tens  et  de 

Tetymologie  da  luot  tatlidfinta. 

Je  ne  puis  dire  quelle  siguification  les  premiers  boucidhist^s 
attacbaient  ^  ce  terme,  mais  on  peut  hardiuient  afiirmer  C6 
qo*il  ^tait  pour  eux  au  premier  siecle  de  notre  ^re. 

En  effet,  lora  de  rintroduction  du  boaddhisme  en  Ghine, 
en  Tan  67  A.a,  iath&gata  a  M  traduit  en  chinois  par  les 
deaz  mots  Mho  hi  is\  dont  le  premier  signifie  'ainsi' 
et  le  second  *  venir,  Tenant/  ou  *  venu.* 

Coiisequemroent,  pour  les  Iruluus  bouddhiates  de  cette 
^poque  tathdgata  equivalait  d  tathd  dgata,  'ainsi  venu,* 
-N'est-il  paa  probable  que  o'^tait  son  acoeption  primitire  ? 

Mais  en  oe  cas,  qne  signifie  oe  tathd  qui  ne  s'explique 
pss  d'nne  mani^re  obTie  P 

La  r^ponse  k  cette  question  ne  noe  parait  pas  difficile. 
Si  Ton  coinpcire  ce  mot  tafhd  k  ses  derives  tafJidtirtim  *  la 
vraie  nature  d'un  etre/  tafhya  *  vrai  '  (Sanscrit  Wurterbuch 
Roih :  wabre  natur,  wakr),  et  4  son  oong^oere  tattmm 
'e&sence,  T^rit^/  on  sera  fore^  de  conclure  que  tathdgata 
lignifiait^  selon  les  Indons  eux-m^mes,  'qui  est  venu  T^ri- 
diqaement,  selon  sa  nature,  comme  cela  devait  ^tre/ 

Je  propose  cette  solution  a  la  discussion  de  nos  savants 
confreres. — Yotr©  tout  devoue, 

C.  D£  HaRLEZ. 

Loucain,  24  Oct.,  1898, 
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2.  Chiniot  of  BIbar's  Fikst  Campaign  ik  Indu, 

Belfmt,  Oct.  27, 1898. 

Dear  Sir, — In  Mr.  Beamea'  article  on  "The  Geography 
of  the  Kandah&r  Insoription "  in  the  Sooiefy's  Journal  for 
October^  1898,  after  citing  the  references  in  Babar'a 
Memoirs,  pp.  254,  255,  to  the  conntries  of  Behrah,  Ehnshab* 

Chenab,  and  Chaniut,  he  identifies  the  last  of  these  places 
(at  p.  804)  with  "  Cliiniot,  a  tow  u  on  the  Ravi  near 
Ougiiira,"  and  interprets  Babar^s  reference  to  it  as  meaning 
the  Rechna  Duab. 

Ohiniot  is  not  on  the  Ravi,  bat  on  the  CheDib,  and  is 
fully  sixty  miles  from  Gugaira,  and  about  fifty  miles  from 
Bhera,  which  is  almost  due  north  of  it.  It  is  still  a  well- 
known  town,  and  is  the  headquarters  ol  a  revenue  subdivision 
(tahs'il)  of  the  Jhani^  district.  It  will  be  found  under  the 
name  of  Chanyot  ia  the  map  of  the  Panjab  illustrating 
Alexander's  campaign,  opposite  p.  104  of  Cunningham's 
''Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  and  as  OhandanTati  in 
the  following  map;  and  a  rocky  hill  near  it  is  mentioned 
at  p.  188.  In  an  enumeration  of  old  cities  of  the  Panjab 
in  the  Archaeological  Survt y  lieport  lor  3,  at  p.  91, 

Cunningham  includes  Sodra,  Chaniot,  and  Shorkot  on  the 
Chenub. 

It  was  while  on  his  way  acro<^s  the  Salt  Range  to  Bhera  in 
February,  1519  a.d.,  that  Babar  mentioned  these  conntries, 
''among  which"  he  "now  was"  (Dowson's  Elliot,  M.H., 
iy,  232),  and  which  he  desired  to  recover,  as  they  had  been 

in  the  possession  of  Suhuu  2^Ict8  fid  Mirza,  ruler  of  Kabul 
and  Zabul.  He  appears  to  have  meant  the  districts  which 
were  witliin  easy  reach  of  the  fort  of  Bhera,  and  could  be 
controlled  by  a  force  stationed  there;  and  the  mention  of 
Chiniot  indicates  that  the  country  in  that  neighbourhood, 
on  both  banks  of  the  Chenab,  was  included.  Some  part 
of  the  Rechna  Duab  (between  the  Chenab  and  Ravi  rivers) 
would  thus  be  in*  Iu<lpd,  but  probably  not  a  very  large  part; 
and  the  country  adjoining  the  Ravi,  as  well  as  the  Upper 
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of  (he  prevalent  religion  amongst  tbe  ruins  of  Tagoong  and 
Old  Pagan,  in  latitude  23*  N.  or  thereabouts,  and  not  in 
Kew  Pagan  below  Ava^  wbioh  was  not  founded  till  man  j 

years  later. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 

_  » 

To  the  Secvftaru  of  the  Roffal  Asiatie  Societjff  London, 

November  26, 1^98. 


6.  The  Tantras. 

Cher  Moksieur  Rhys  Davids, — Je  Tiens  de  lira  I'article 

qu'un  de  vas  plus  ^minents  coUaborateurs  a  bien  voulu  me 
faire  riiuimeur  de  coii^acrer  dans  notro  Juuriial  k  Fexamen 
a  un  volume  d*^tudcs  bouddhiqiies  que  j'ai  recemment  pubiie 
(Octobre,  1898,  pp.  909  et  suivantea). 

Youlez-Tons  me  permettre  de  yous  dire  deux  mots  k  oe 
sojet.  Aux  deductions  de  M.  Rapson,  je  pourrais  opposer 
dea  arguments  tout  aussi  solides  &  mon  point  de  Tue,  et 
ronique  r^sultat  de  cette  joute  courtoise  serait  d'accuser 
la  divergence  irr^uctible  de  nos  opinions,  de  notre  m^tbode, 
de  lius  tendances.  Une  reniarque  copcndant  :  an  fond, 
comme  il  arrive  presque  toujours,  la  divergence  iuitiule 
porta  sur  la  d^6nition  des  termes :  M.  Rapson  appelle 
'Bouddhisme'  la  doctrine  prdch^e  par  Sakyamuni ;  j'appelle 
'  Bonddhisme '  I'etat  general  de  croyanoe  qui  s'est  oondens^ 
aotoor  du  nom  du  Buddha.  L'un  comme  Tautre  sent  en 
dehors  de  notre  atteinto  directe;  rhypothese  est  notre 
seal  guide  et  bien  arbitraire.  Le  temps,  les  d^couvertes 
iu)uvelle8,  la  connaissance  plus  exacte  de  I'lnde  tireront 
sriTis  doute  la  lumiere  do  ce  chaos.  Soyons,  en  attend  nut, 
indiil^cnts  les  uns  aux  autres ;  ef^sayons  de  nous  compreudre, 
cberchoDs  d  nous  aider  lea  una  lea  autres. 

M.  Rapson  ne  cache  paa  son  m^pris  pour  "  Tin  feet 
Tantrisme."  Je  ne  suis  Traiment  paa  suspect  de  tendresae 
h  regard  des  Tantras :  ]*en  ai  ^tudi^  quelques-uns — ^besogne 
p^nible  et  qui  de  prime  abord  ne  vous  paie  pas  de  tos 
peines.  Eh  bien,  je  les  trouve  int^ressants,  je  constate  qu'ils 
sent  in  he  rents  a  touted  les  formes  religieusoa  de  I'iude,  je 
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loB  orois  D^eeasaireB  &  la  connaisaiiDoe  de  oe  que  j'appelle 
le  Bouddhismeb  lis  voiu  ehoquent :  j'ea  Buis  chagrin^  mais 
ayouBK  que  je  n'y  peux  riea.    D^larer  iiratile  I'^tude  des 

Tnntras  sous  pretexts  qu'ils  sont  modernes,  c'est  vmimeot 
abuser  d'une  premi^jje  peu  stable  et  nial  detinie. 

Je  Yous  prie  de  bieii  vouloir  agreer,  cher  Monsieur  Rhys 
Davids,  rexpreenon  de  mes  sentimento  respectueiuement 
d^vou^s. 

Louis  db  ia  YALLfis  PoussiN. 

Wetieren  (Gand),  Nov.  2U,  1898. 

[I  think  a  reader  of  mj  notice  will  see  tbat  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  and  did  not  say,  that  the  stady  of  the  Tantras  was 
useless  because  the  Tantras  are  modem.  They  are  a  phase 
of  Indian  belief,  and  unquestionably  oome  to  form  a  part 

of  later  Buddhism,  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  indicate  the  nliglitest  coimection  between  them 
and  early  Buddhism — whatever  detinition  may  be  given  of 
that  term.  The  study  of  each  and  ever}'  phase  of  Indian 
belief  seems  to  me  important,  and  Indianists  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  a  scholar,  to  whose  wide  and  yaried  learning 
I  ventured  to  call  attention,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  what 
is  not  a  Tery  pleasant  subject,  and  has  therefore  been  avoided 
by  others.  They  will  not  he  the  less  grateful  to  him  because 
they  cannot  share  his  views  as  to  the  history  of  Buddhism. 
— E.  J.  it.] 

7.  Tub  Mohammao4N  Calendar. 

Wandsworth,  Dec.  17, 1898. 

Dear  Sir, — Why  does  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  think  that  the 
tariUl  on  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Pauipat  **is  certainly 
one  day  wrong"  when  it  states  that  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  7th  of  Rajab,  a.b.  932  F 
(cf.  ]).  729  of  the  current  number  of  this  Journal).  Does 
he  merely  think  so,  because  according  to  the  ideal  chronology 
that  Friday  fell  ou  tlie  8th  of  llaju'u?    If  so,  may  I  bugjjest 
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til  at  he  dhonld  penite  a  brief  note  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole 
io  the  current  (October)  nnniber  of  the  JBnglish  Bist&rieal 
JSmew,  Although  we  ha?e  the  tefltltnony  of  Sultan  Suleyman's 
diary  to  pro^e  that  the  Friday  in  question  was  reckoned  as 
the  8th  of  Rajab  in  Stambiil,  yet  the  author  of  the  tarlkU 
may  still  be  right.  The  obvious  expluudMim  is,  that  iu  bis 
neic'bbourliood  the  new  muuu  was  observed  a  day  earlier 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  than  iu  the  Turkiah  capital. 

Lewis  L.  Kkopf, 
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Tat  Upakishads.   YoL  I :  Im  Eena  trnd  Mandaka.   8vo ; 
pp.  175.    (Madna :  Natesan  d  Co.  Price 

This  is  the  tir^t  volume  of  a  contemplated  series  of 
traiulatifms  of  Sankara'a  oommentarieB  on  the  Upanishads. 
It  would  have  been  more  useful  if  tbe  title  had  made  this 
clear,  as  tbe  sole  value  of  the  undertaking  is  precisely  tbe 
English  translation  of  these  coraiiientaries.  It  wiii  be 
a  distinct  adYantage  to  the  student  of  the  historical 
development  of  religious  thought  in  India  to  have  this 
English  yersion  of  tbe  eigbtb-century  interpretation  of  tbe 
old  Upanisbads.  Unfortunately  tbe  English  is  neither 
forcible  nor  always  exact.  The  student  can  find  a  reference 
to  anj  point  he  is  engaged  on  more  easily  bj  means  of  tbe 
translatioB.  But  be  will  naturally  wisb  also  to  refer  back 
to  the  text.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  advantage  in 
any  future  volumes  to  insert,  in  brackets,  the  number  of  the 
page  of  the  original^  at  tbe  place  where  tbe  translation  of 
that  page  begins.  And  there  should  be  a  complete 
alphaUetical  index  of  all  the  separate  words  explained  bv 
Bahkaracarya,  and  also  of  the  subjects  discussed.  As  it 
stands,  the  little  volume  will  be  more  useful  as  an  edifying 
naniial  of  tbe  later  Advaitism  than  as  a  help  to  the  study 
of  the  old  Upanishads  iheiubelves. 
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EtTHOLOOIE  DE8  SlNOHALBSt(iCHBM»  T01I  WiLHBLM  QbIGBR. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria.  Large 
8vo;  pp.  100.    (Miiuich:  Franz  &  Co.,  189b.) 

CbTLON    TaOEBUCH  blatter    UND    KeISE  BRRINNBRUNOBN, 

von  "WiLiiELM  Geiger.  8vo;  pp.  212.  (Wiedbadea: 
.ELreidel,  1898.) 

In  the  first  of  the  above  publications  by  the  able  and 
versatile  Professor  of  Indo •  European  languages  at  the 
University  of  Eriangen,  he  has  made  a  considerable  step 

towtiiil.^  a  scit  ntific  treatment  of  the  language  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  tlie  lirstl'riiits  of  the  special  journey  he  undeitottk 
to  that  beautiful  inland  ia  order  to  gather,  on  the  spot, 
materials  for  his  forthcoming  monograph  on  the  Ceylon 
Language  and  Literature  to  be  published  in  Biihler'a 
**  Grundrisa.''  And  very  pleasant  are  the  anticipationa  it 
raises  of  the  future  results  we  may  expect  from  that  journey, 
,  of  which  he  has  also  published  so  interesting  an  account  in 
the  second  volume  named  above. 

Our  nu  iiiLers  will  rot-ollect  the  very  valuid)le  papers 
contributed  to  this  Journal  by  the  late  Professor  (^hilders 
in  1876  and  1877  on  the  Sanskrit  origin  of  .Sinhalese. 
Piufessor  Ernst  Kuhn  in  1879  and  Professor  Eduard  Miiller 
during  the  years  1880-82  carried  the  investigation  further. 
But  these  papers  are  all  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and  do 
not  even  attempt  to  deal  at  large  with  the  very  important 
historical  results  which  may  be  expected  from  a  ^ull 
study  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  the  Sinhalese. 
Professor  Geio^er  has  now  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  lank 
of  dealing  with  these  questions  as  a  whole;  and  his  present 
treatise  on  the  etymology  of  Sinhalese  gives  us  every  hope 
that  it  will  at  last  be  adequately  and  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  neglect  with  which  this 
interesting  language  has  been  treated.  The  records  of  the 
-Sinhalese  language,  both  in  books  and  in  inscriptions,  go 
back  much  further  thun  those  of  any  otlier  ludiuu  Prakrit. 
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The  level  of  general  enltare,  and  of  literary  effort,  in 
Ceylon,  has  always  been  very  high.    Since  tlie  more  learned 

among  the  Sinhalese  began  to  write  in  their  spoken 
language  also,  as  well  as  in  Pali,  there  has  been  a  constant 
succession  of  literary  productions  of  a  high  class.  And 
though  there  are  no  books  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  ninth  or  tenth  centaryi  there  are  inscriptions  going 
back  at  least  to  the  third,  if  not  earlier.  We  hare,  therefore, 
a  long  series  of  documents  from  which  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  dialect  and  the  history  of  the  literature  can  be  very 
fully  traced  out — longer,  indeed,  than  is  the  case,  lur 
instance,  with  English. 

()ne  reason  why  these  valuable  records  liave  not  been 
hitherto  utilized  is  the  want  of  texts.  iSincc  the  English 
took  possession  of  the  island  the  patronage  extended  so  often 
hy  the  native  kings  to  literature  and  scholarship  has 
practically  ceased.  Whereas  the  home  Government  issues 
a  magnificent  series  of  editions  of  ancient  texts  dealing 
with  the  former  condition  of  the  country,  the  Ceylon 
Government  has  hitherto  printed  only  one,  the  well-known 
chronicle  called  the  Mahavainsa,  and  that  is  in  Pali,  not 
in  Sinhalese.  And  the  only  bmhalese  text  so  far  printed 
in  £orope  is  m}^  Yogavacara  Manual  issued  last  year — and 
that,  too,  is  so  full  of  Pali  quotations  that  they  occupy  about 
half  the  book.  What  is,  therefore,  most  urgently  wanted 
is  a  series  of  the  ancient  texts  properly  edited  by  competent 
scholars  with  suitable  introduction  and  notes.  Such  a  project 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  publisher  txy  recoup  the  expenses  required. 
It  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  any  Government  in 
Ceylon  who  should  do  for  the  ancient  literature  of  that 
island  what  the  Record  Office  publications  have  done  so  well 
for  the  corresponding  texts  in  England. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Architectural  Remains,  Anuradhapura,  Ceylon  ;  com- 
prising the  dagabas  and  oertain  other  ruined  structares. 
Measured,  drawn,  and  described  by  Jambs  G,  Smith er, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  late  Architect  to  tbe  OoTeromeot  of  CeyloQ. 
Sixty*8eyeii  plates.  Published  by  order  of  the  Ceylon 
GoTemment.   Imperial  folio ;  pp.  ii,  64. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  large  aod  highly  important  work 
on  the  ancient  Buddhist  architecture  ol  Ceylon,  whicli  has 
been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  author.    With  tbe 

exceptiou  of  a  lew  scattered  reports,  this  is  the  first  book 
on  the  subject  which  has  beeii  written  by  a  professional 
architect,  and  it  contains  results  of  the  explorations  carried 
out  by  himself  under  the  order  of  the  Ceylon  Government. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  afterwards 
Lord  Bosmeady  whilst  GoTeruor  of  Ceylon,  for  initiating  the 
survey,  which  has  since  received  the  patronlige  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  is  being  now  ably  carried  on^  on  a  larger  scale^ 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Bell. 

The  present  volume  is  unfortunately  not  handy  for 
general  nso  on  account  of  both  its  unwieldy  size  and  the 
want  of  proper  indexes.  It  deals  with  seven  diigabas,  three 
palaces,  and  a  balbing-pond,  as  follows:  (I)  the  Thupa- 
rama  dagaba,  (2)  the  Lahkaranui  dagaba,  (3)  the  Mirisaveti 
dagaba,  (4)  the  Buvanv^li  dagaba,  (5)  the  Abhayagtri 
diiguba,  (6)  the  Jetavanarama  dagaba,  (7)  the  Kujjatissarama 
dagaba,  (8)  the  Dalada  Maligava,  (9)  the  Mahasen's  paviliottt 
(lUj  the  Queen's  pavilion,  and  (11)  the  Kiittam  pokuna. 

We  need  not  draw  special  attention  to  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Rmither's  drawings  of  the  ruins.  So  far  as  exeavafions 
permitted  him  at  the  time,  he  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
The  reader  himself  will  recognize  it  on  an  examination 
of  the  sixty-seven  plates,  which  are  drawn  to  a  large 
scale,  and  which  form  t^e  greater  portion  of  the  work. 
The  descriptions  are  prefaced  by  a  historical  account  of 
each  ruin,  mostly  derived  from  Tumour's  translation 
of  the  Mahavamsa.  In  these  we  are  sorry  to  find  in- 
accuracies, especially  in  the  speiiiug,  the  etymology,  and 
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the  meaning  of  nadve  terms.  The  mistakee  contd  have 
easily  been  avoided,  bad  the  antbor  bad  bis  last  proof 

revised  hy  a  cotnpetent  Pali  and  {Sinhalese  scholar,  and  had 
he  used  Vijesiiuhii's  Lruiislation  of  the  Maljiivamsa  instead 
of  Tumour's.  We  find,  for  example,  Prakramii  for  Tara- 
kiuma,  Devenipiatissa  tor  Deveni-pelis  or  Uevanampiya- 
tissa,  Atamosthana  vandaname  for  Atamasthana  vandaiiava, 
Puttugaimunu  for  Dutugemunn,  D&th&d4tu  for  Dathadhatu, 
Golakibhajo  for  Qothabbaja,  Mabiwamma  for  Mana- 
tamma,  Ambust^  for  Ambastbala,  etc. 

The  rnine  dealt  with  in  the  work  under  review  do  not, 
of  course,  represent  all  the  types  of  arcliitectiire  found 
even  iu  Auuradbapura  alone.  But  the  dag.ibas  being  the 
principal  feature  in  Buddhistic  monumenlH,  the  author  has 
rightly  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  bis  book  to  their 
description.  One  of  the  earliest  amongst  these  dagabaa 
is  the  TbOparama  dagaba,  which  was  built^  according  to 
the  Sinhalese  cbroniclers,  by  Devanaupiyatissa  (the  con- 
temporary of  Asoka),  307-267  B.c.  The  author  has 
identified  this  dagaba  with  the  one  »o  named  at  present, 
aiid  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Ruvaaveli  dagaba.  In 
this  identiticatiou  he  has  followed  the  current  traditiou  and 
the  belief  of  previous  writers.  But  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
BO  proper  record  or  monument  has  as  yet  been  found  which 
definitely  confirms  the  tradition. 

Witbout  repeating  his  lucid  descriptions,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  certain  points 
of  interest.  An  important  feature  of  the  Thupararaa  and 
the  Laiikarama  dagabas  is  the  existence  of  concentric  circles 
of  pillars  round  them.  Several  theories  regarding  the 
purpose  for  whiuh  these  pillars  were  intended  have  been 
put  forward. 

Fergttsson  supposed  that  they  represent  the  rails  of  the 
Indian  topee,  the  pillars  being  originally  connected  with 
one  another  by  beams  of  wood  on  their  capitals,"  from 
which  painted  frames  or  curtains  may  have  been  suspended. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  pillars  were  surmounted 
by  emblematic  figures  and    ornaments  of    some  kind. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Oaye,  in  bis  Wutifally  iUustrated  work  "Th© 

Kuiiied  Cities  of  Ceylou,"  supports  this  theory,  and  adds  : 
**  they  were  doubtless  used  on  festal  ocLasions  to  suspend 
strings  of  lamps  ami  gariaods,  always  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Buddhist  ceremonial  "  f  p.  41). 

The  other  theory,  more  or  leae  baaed  on  certain  paaaagea 
in  Tumour'a  translation  of  the  MabIyaiiiBa»  is  that  the 
pillars  supported  a  roof  which  covered  the  entire  dagaba. 
But  the  author,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  building, 
concluded  that  it  was  iiDpossibie,  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  for  these  pillars  to  have  supported  a  roof  of  65  feet 
span,  elevated  23  feet  above  ground.  The  theory,  however, 
tlmt  they  may  have  sustained  some  other  kind  of  roof  has 
not  been  disproTed. 

The  following  ia  the  opinion  of  Mr.  0.  B.  Peers,  as  an 
architect : — 

"From  an  inspeefinn  of  the  measured  drawings  and 
restorations  of  the  Thuparama  dagaba — ^plates  iv  and  v  in 
Mr.  Smither's  book — it  would  appear  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  possible  that  tbe  concentric  circles  of  pillara 

supported  architraves,  probably  of  wood  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear,  from  the  relative  positions  of  the  pillars  in  one 
circle  to  those  in  the  next,  that  the  origiual  design  included 
any  form  of  timber  roofing,  such  as  raking  rafters  running 
from  one  circle  to  the  next.  Also,  there  is  no  provision 
made,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present  oondition 
of  tbe  building,  for  counteracting  tbe  thrust  which  would 
result  from  such  a  construction.  If  the  wall  marked  on 
tbe  j)lan  as  *  parapet '  was  originally  as  high  as  the  fourth 
or  outermost  circle  of  pillars,  it  would,  of  course,  have 
been  possible  to  roof  the  space  between  it  and  these  pillars. 

*'In  plate  zi,  the  plan  of  the  LaAkarama  dagaba,  the 
positions  of  the  two  inner  circles  of  pillars  allow  of  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  raking  roof,  the  thrust  of 
which  niiu'"lit  be  taken  by  the  brick  wall  marked  on  the 
plan  as  existing  inside  the  third  circle  of  pillars — over 
the  two  inner  circles  of  pillars  and  the  space  between  them 
and  the  brick  wall. 
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"On  the  arohaeologtoal  aspect  of  the  question,  I  am 
quite  unqualified  to  ezprese  any  opinion.'' 

Tradition  and  written  history,  moreover,  agree  as  regards 
the  exi^teace  of  a  roofed  structure  at  tlie  Thupjinlma.  The 
passage  Thupdrame  Thupagharam,  in  the  Mahavamsa,  xiLXV, 
TT.  87  and  91,  clearly  indicates  it,  and  Mr.  ISmilber  is 
light  in  saying  that  by  the  word  th&pa-ffharam  the  anoient 
chronicler  referred  to  "  a  structure  vithin  which  the  dagaba 
was  enclosed/'  but  this  edifice  must  have  been,  at  least 
partially,  roofed  over,  as  we  find  it  recorded  (ch.  xHx,  v.  81) 
that  Vajira,  one  of  the  generals  of  DappuUi  III  (a.d.  827- 
843),  "covered  tiie  Thiipa  house  at  the  Thiipjirania  with 
tiles  of  gold  an  became  it,  and  fixed  doors  also  of  gold 
to  the  house."  Besides,  there  is  no  quotable  example 
in  the  whole  range  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakfita  literature 
where  the  word  gkaram  or  Skt.  griha  is  used  to  mean 
a  roofless  structure  (of.  Pafrnd^gharam,  bodhi-ghara^,  etc.). 
Mr.  Smither's  critidsm  on  Tumour's  translation  of  the 
passage  (in  Mah.,  xxxv,  88),  thupdrame  t h upn g ha rrun  kd rapes i 
mahipaiiy  is  al>o  not  quite  accurate.  By  Tumour's  expression 
"the  roof  over  tlie  i hiiparama,"  he  probably  meant  a  roof 
only  over  the  drdmOy  or  the  sacred  ground  round  the  ihupa, 
sod  certainly  not  over  the  large  ihupa.  The  Wata-d^-ge 
refeired  to  by  Mr.  Smither  was  a  circular  building  at  the 
ThOparama,  and  was  distinct  from  the  ThUpagharam, 

In  reference  to  the  other  ruins,  we  may  observe  that 
Mr.  Smither  has  followed  the  traditional  identification  of 
them.  lie  has  not  attempted  to  hnd  out  iiow  far  this 
identification  can  be  veritied  either  by  autliontic  nionuiDents 
found  in  course  of  excavation  or  in  their  absence  hy 
collateral  evidence  derived  especially  from  native  records. 
His  historical  sketches  of  the  ruins  and  the  theories  ba^ 
<m  them  can,  therefore^  hold  good  only  if  the  identifications 
srs  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  his  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  ruins  as  they  stand  at  present  are  invaluable.  With 
the  extended  operations  of  tlie  Ceylon  Archaeological  Survey 
nuw  being  cxcclleutly  carried  on.  by  Mr.  H.  C.  1\  13ell,  uud 
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with  the  publication  of  manjof  the  ancient  native  chroniclee, 

it  is  hoped  that  materials  will  be  brought  to  lif;ht  which 
will  settle  the  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  these  ruins,  aiul 
enable  Mr.  Bell  to  make  a  plan  of  Anuradhapura  as  it  stood 
in  ancient  times  when  it  was  the  capital  of  Ceylon. 

fcjELECiKD  Poems  from  the  DTva\-i -Shams- i-Ta in ;T/, 
edited  and  translated*  with  an  lutruduction,  Notes,  aud 
Appendices,  bv  RKYNOf  i)  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge :  Uoiveniitj 
Press,  1898.) 

Persian  poetry  is,  without  doubt,  better  of  its  kind  than 
Persian  prose;  the  best  Persian  poetry  is,  on  the  whole, 
that  of  the  mystics ;  and  JalaluM-Din  RumI,  if  he  be  not^ 
as  Mr.  Nicholson  reckons  him  (p.  viit),  "the  greatest 

mystical  poet  of  any  age,"  is  assuredly  in  the  very  lii^iiest 
rank  ui'  those  divinely  intoxicated  dreamers  whose  spirits, 
"  freed/'  as  Hiitidh  has  it,  '*  irom  all  that  wears  the  colour 
of  attacliment,"  bang  poised  in  the  fathomless  empyrean 
of  the  Transcendental.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to 
recapitulate  the  facta  known  to  us  of  a  life  singularly 
uneventful  for  one  who  was  contemporary  with  Ohangfz 
and  Hulagu  Klians,  and  wliose  p(>ac»'iul  retreat  at  Qonva 
(Iconium)  can  hardly  have  altogether  Hiiut  out  the  sturm 
of  consternation  produced  in  the  Mulianimadau  world  by 
the  Monghol  invasion,  the  sack  of  Baghdad,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate.  His  great  mystical 
Mathnai^,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  transcendental  lore, 
has  long  been  famous  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
aud,  though  it  has  not  yet  found  a  Eurupeaii  editor,  is 
accessible  to  ua  in  several  unusually  excellent  Oriental 
editions,  amongst  which  those  of  liulaq  and  I'ihran  (ed. 
<Ala'u'd-Dawla,  a.h.  1299  and  1307,  with  Kasl^u*i-ai^dt 
or  Concordance  of  verses)  merit  especial  praise.  To  the 
Knglish  reader  also  it  has  been  made  known  by  Sir  James 
Bedhonse's  versiiied  translation  of  Book  i,  aud  by  Mr. 
Whiulield's  excellent  selections. 
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It  is  otbenrise  with  Jalalu'd- Din's  lyrical  poetry,  that 
Tast  collection  oi  umazin":  rhapsodies  (of  which  there  exist 
biogle  MSS.  containing  nearly  60,000  couplets ;  in  other 
woids,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Shdhnanm)  composed  in  the 
name  and  to  the  glory  of  Shams-i-Tabris,  "that  weird 
figure,  wrapt  in  coarse  black  felt,  who  flits  aoross  the  atage 
for  a  moment  and  disappears  tragically  enough."  Very 
striking  is  the  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  NicboLsou  in  the  work 
before  us  (p.  xx)  in  thu  following  words: — "He  was  com- 
paratively illiterate,  but  his  tremendous  spiritual  enthusiasm, 
based  on  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  chosen  organ  and 
xDOtttbpieoe  of  Deity,  cast  a  spell  over  all  that  entered  the 
eochanted  circle  of  his  power.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others — for  example,  in  his  strong  passions,  his  poverty, 
and  his  violent  death — Shams- i- Tabriz  curiously  re^enibles 
Socrates :  both  imposed  themselves  upon  men  of  genius, 
who  gave  their  crude  ideas  artistic  expression  ;  both  proclaim 
the  futility  of  external  knowledge,  the  need  of  illumination, 
the  Tslne  of  love ;  bat  wild  raptures  and  arrogant  defiance 
of  eveiy  human  law  can  ill  atone  for  the  lack  of  that '  sweet 
reaaoaableness  *  and  moral  grandeur  which  distinguish  the 
sage  from  the  devotee.'* 

Of  this  D'ndn,  which,  tbou£rh  written,  as  already  said, 
iu  the  name  of  »Sliams>i-Tabriz,  is  well  known  to  be  the 
work  of  Jalalu'd-Din,  there  exist  two  Oriental  editions 
(Tsbiis,  A.a.  1280 ;  Lakhnaw,  A.H.  \  an  Anthology 
(Awfiohl)  by  Rosenzweig,  containing  seventy-five  odes  with 
Gsman  verse  translations  (Vienna,  18^8) ;  and  a  fair 
numl>er  of  MSS.,  which  differ  lu  an  extraoi  tliiiai  \'  dej^ree 
M  to  extent  and  arrangement.  The  editions  and  seven 
MSS.,  of  w})ich  the  most  ancient,  dated  a.u.  774  (a.d.  1372), 
>•  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  other 
woiln^  Arabic,  Persian,  and  European,  have  been  used  by 
Hr.  Nicholson  in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  and 
fioished  piece  of  work  which  now  lies  before  us,  whereof, 
It  mwy  lie  lidded,  tlie  fuiiu  is  worthy  of  the  mutter.  It 
contains  an  Introduction  (pp.  xv-li)  singularly  original  and 
licb  in  suggestions ;  ibrty-eight  of  the  odes  (including  only 
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four  of  those  selected  by  Roeensweig)  with  English  prose 

trauhlatioiis  (pp.  2-195)  ;  excellent  Xotes  (pp.  197-330)  ; 
four  Appendices  (pp.  331-350)  ;  and  Arabic  and  English 
Indices  (pp.  351-367).  Of  the  Appendices,  the  tirst  contains 
some  illustrative  passages  from  the  DivdHy  showing  the  close 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  Sufi  and  the  Neo-Platoniat 
doctrines,  together  with  a  list  of  the  historical  and  auto- 
biographical allusions  (comparatively  few  in  number)  which 
it  cuntaiiid  ;  while  the  second  comprises  translations  in  verse 
of  tive  of  tlio  odes.  It  were  greatly  be  wished  that  the 
number  of  these  had  been  increased,  for  Mr.  Nicholson 
has  a  very  happy  knack  of  producing  verse-renderings  at 
once  graceful  and  true  to  the  original,  as,  for  example,  the 
following  (pp.  46-9  and  349-^) 

"  Poor  copies  out  of  heaven^s  original, 
Pale  earthly  pictures  mouldering  to  decay. 
What  care  altho'  your  beauties  break  and  fall, 
When  that  which  gave  them  life  endures  for  aye  P  ** 

Bad  verse-translations  are  certainly  not  to  be  encouraged, 
and  a  very  good  scholar  may  be  a  very  bad  versitier ;  but 
where  the  gift  of  song  is  conjoined  with  the  scholarship, 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
a  rendering  into  verse,  even  though  it  be  at  times  somewhat 
free,  far  more  truly  reflects  the  original  than  a  bald  prose 
verbion,  however  literal.  The  irapnlse  given  to  Persian 
studies  in  Germany  and  England  by  the  genius  of  Kiickert 
and  FitzGrerald  is  a  sufficient  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  It  behoves  Orientalists  to  remember  that  nothing 
will  ultimately  conduce  so  much  to  the  advancement  of 
their  favourite  studies  as  an  increase  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  reading  public  in  their  results ;  and  that,  in 
literature,  form,  if  not  everything,  is  at  least  a  very 
important  factor. 
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Of  tbe  text  and  traiiBlatioiis  of  the  odes  aeleoted  from  the 
DfrSn  hj  Mr.  Nieholscm,  we  need  only  say  that  they  display 

the  most  careful  and  scholarly  workmaiisliip,  and  that  only 
i!i  ii  very  few  places  could  we,  after  a  careful  scrutiny, 
^UL:„'e^t  any  chauge — for  inetauce,  in  the  seventh  couplet 
of  Ode  IV  (pp.  14-15) 

Here  the  point  of  the  last  Ime  is,  perhaps,  insnfficiently 

emphasi/td  by  the  translation  Our  copper  has  been 
transmuted  by  tliis  rare  alchemy."  The  translation  should 
lather  ruo : — 

"Tis  notorious  that  copper  is  transmuted  by  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone  into  gold, 
[But]  our  copper  has  been   transmuted  by  this  rare 
Alchemy  into  the  Philosopher's  8tone.*' 

TLt  "  rare  Alchemy "  is  so  called  because  it  not  only 
transmutes  into  gold  that  which  is  subjected  to  its  inlluence, 
but  bestows  on  it  its  own  power  to  eiiect  this  transmutation 
in  others. 

The  Notes  which  illustrate  the  Odes  are  rich  and  sng- 
gestive,  indicating  in  particular  a  very  wide  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  tiie  great  mystics  of  both  East  and  WesL 
lo  this  respect  Mr.  Nicholson  follows  with  success  the 

excellent  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Whinfield,  notably  in 
his  scholarly  edition  and  translation  of  the  Guhhan-i-Ilaz. 
From  Mr.  Wbintieid'a  conclusions,  however,  he  diliers  in 
assigning  to  Christian  iuiluences  a  much  smaller  share  in 
the  moulding  of  Sufi  doctrine.  lu  this  view  wo  concur, 
sod  still  more  strongly  in  the  thesis  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
ao  ohly  maintains  that  SQfiism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  an 
independent  growth,  owes  more  to  Neo-Platonism  than  to 
sny  other  system.  We  have  been  too  long  misled  by 
vague  generalilies  about  "Aryan  reactions  apfainst  Semitic 
thought''  and  "  Indo-Iranian  aihnities/'  into  ignoring  the 
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hiatorieal  fact  tibftt  the  complex  Perso-Arabtan  eivili«iiioii 

of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate,  while  owiug  cotu]  a ra lively  linlo 
to  India,  borrowed  with  both  hands  from  the  Aloxandriau 
plnlosoj)hcr8.  Of  these  Porphyry  (and  even,  perhaps, 
lambliohus)  was  better  known  to  them  than  Piotimu, 
though  Mr.  Nieholson  is  in  error  when  he  saya  (p.  xxx)» 
following  Benan,  that  the  name  of  the  latter  was  unknown 
in  the  East,  for  he  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Fihrui 
(p.  255)  as  Fiutinus  (^^— j^i),  while,  as  shown  by 
Haarbriicker,  it  is  he  to  whom  Shahristanl  refers  under 
the  title  o£  "the  Greek  Shaykh"  (^^^^  ^\). 

A  very  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Kicholson's  Introduction 
is  that  (§  8,  pp.  xxxvi  et  9€qq.)  in  which  be  endeavours  to 

trace  the  external  influences  which  may  have,  helfjed  to 
farm  Jaliilu'd-Diu's  style — a  fruitful  line  ot  inquiry  whioii 
might  well  be  extended.  Naturally  he  puts  in  the  iirst 
place  Sana'!  and  'Attar,  to  whom  Jalalu'd-Dia  avows  his 
obligations;  but  he  also  finds  references  to,  or  reflections 
of,  Sa'di,  Nidhami  of  Ganja,  and  'Omar-i-Ehayyam.  We 
are  disposed  to  include  in  the  list  another  poet,  in  nowise 
less  than  these  in  verse,  and  more  interesting-  in  personality, 
to  wit,  Nasir-i-Khusrnw,  the  head  of  the  Isma'ili  prnpagnnda 
in  Kburilsan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era.   The  following  parallels  are  at  least  remarkable  ^ 

I.  (X.,  p.  15.) 

*  i^U^  ^^y^  f\i       ^  ^^^^ 

"  The  name  well  known  of  pure  ambergris  [V/n^e/r]  is 
a  scent,  not  [the  letters]  'ayii,  uUn,  bi,  and  r^J* 

(M.,  i,  p.  lo.) 

^jgtj^  ^y,  kjj 

*  Wbcn  Na^ir  (N.)  ia  cit^-d,  his  Divan  (ed.  Tabriz,  A.n.  1280)  is  intended, 
unless  otherwise  spociiiod.  In  the  case  of  Jalalu'd-lUn's  poetry,  the  first  book 
of  the  Maihnnvt  (M.)  '\»  cited  irom  the  Cuuet^mtiuople  ed.  ul  A.n.  1286,  the 
other  hooka  from  the  f  "bran  lithographed  ed.  of  *Ala'u'd-Dawla  (a.m.  1299), 
while  of  the  JHvAn  Qmlj  Mr.  NicholMu's  6«ilMti<M)A  (S.)  wo  hen  referred  to. 
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"Mlm^  rdr,  mim,  and  nUn  confer  no  hononr:  tlie  word 
*Mu*min  '  [Believer]  only  serves  to  defme." 

(M^  ed.  Tib.,  p.  90, 1.  21.) 

"  Didst  e'er  a  Name  without  an  Essence  see. 
Or  call  a  Hose  from  B,     S,  and  EP 
Thou  apeak'at  the  Name :  go  aeek  the  Object^  fool  t 
The  moon  is  in  the  sky,  not  in  the  pool.'' 

IL  (N.,  p.  77.) 

"  Thou  saveat  to  me,  *  The  Essence  of  the  Devils  is  of 
Fire ' ;  the  Devils  of  thia  age  are  fashioned  from 
day!" 
(M.,  i,  p.  16.) 

« .  -  ...1..  ^ 

"Since  there  are  many  devils  which  haye  the  face  of 

man,  therefore  one  should  not  place  one's  hand 
in  every  hand  !  ** 

HI.  (N.,  p.  187.) 

"  When  thy  soul  hath  been  strengthened  by  Faith  and 
Wisdom,  then  shalt  thou  learn  the  tongues  of 
birds.'* 

(S ,  pp.  8,  9,  and  note  ad  he.) 

"How  would  it  be  if  one  ear  nhowed  itself  lainiiiar 
with  the  tongues  of  our  birds  "t " 
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IV.  (X.,  p.  5.) 

"  Thy  water  and  bread  in  man  become  man :  seeet  tboa 
not  that  the  dog  conyeits  water  and  bread  into 
dog[*fle8h]f" 

(M.,  i,  p.  14,} 

*  J^-^  Ji*^  A-^l  cl^ 

"  Both  sorts  of  bee  [i.e.  bee  and  wasp]  draw  nourish- 
^      ment  from  one  place,  but  from  this  comcii  tne  btiiig 

and  from  tliat  otliei-  the  )u>ii<'v. 
"  Both  sorts  of  deer  feed  ou  |_the  same]  grass  and 

water;  by  this  [only]  dung  is  produced,  by  that 

pure  musk. 

"  Both  reeds  [i.e.  the  common  reed  and  the  sugar-cane] 
are  fed  from  one  source ;  this  one  is  hollow,  while 
that  one  is  full  of  sugar/' 

Many  okher  instances  could  bo  adduced,  did  space  allow 
it,  of  strikin<»  coincidences  of  thought  and  ex])r«'ss!oii 
between  Ntisir-i-Khusraw  and,  not  only  Jalalud-DIu,  but 
other  iSufi  poets,  such  as  Mahmud  Shabistarl;  and  the 
significance  of  the  alleged  descent  of  Sbams-i*Tabriz  from 
Kiya  Bosurg-amid,  the  second  Grand  Master  of  the 
Isma'Ilis  of  Alamut  (Introdueium,  p.  xix)»  has,  apparently, 
not  escaped  Mr.  Nicholson  (ibid.,  p.  zxx) ;  for  though  an 
Isma'ni  muy  "abandon  his  ancestral  sect,  burn  their  books 
and  tracts,  and  preach  Islam  in  the  strongholds  oi  heresy," 
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there  it  some  truth  in  Firdawsfa  vajiiig,  '*  Zaugi  bi-shusian 
na^nardad  tttfid**  ("The  Ethiopkn  will  not  heoome  white 
by  washing     and  in  Sa'dfB  well*known  ooaplet — 

At  lenyth  the  wolf-cub  will  become  a  wolj,  even  thougk 
he  grow  up  with  men  " 

—  thou5j;-h  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  apply  these  quotations 
ia  the  uncoioplituentary  sense  in  whioh  they  are  generally 
oaed,  rating,  as  we  do,  the  intelligence  and  learning  of  the 
Isma'iiis  and  '  Rafidia '  very  far  above  those  of  their 
'Na»ibi'  antagoniftte. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  cordially  congratulate  Mr. 
Nicholson  on  the  suocessfal  accomplishment  of  a  very 
ditficult  piece  of  work,  and  the  Canibridge  University  Press 
on  the  excellent  mnntier  in  which  it  has  been  produced. 
The  voluiue  sliouM  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  all 
Peraian  scholars  and  students  of  Orieutal  Mysticism. 

E.  G.  B. 

Catalogub  of  Jafakese  Printed  Books  and  MSS.  in 
THE  Library  of  tbb  Brhish  Museum.  By  B.  E. 
Douglas,  Keeper  of  Oriental  Books  and  MSS.  (Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.) 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  review  a  catalogue  of 
lliia  kind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  justice  to  the  author 
and  avoid  weariness  to  the  reader.    Catalogue-makers,  like 

lexic>);^rapher8,  eminently  deserve  a  gratitude  tluy  rurel\' 
obtaiu.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Professor  Douglas 
in  the  present  instance.  Some  early  Spanish  missionary 
deacribed  the  scripts  of  Japan  as  a  "  couciliabulo  de  los 
demonios  para  eoojar  d  los  Edeles,"  and  the  confusions  of 
Japanese  literary  and  artistic  nomenclature  are  even  more 
perplexing.  A  Japanese  author  or  artist  appears  to  live 
ia  a  succession  of  coustant  name-changes,  and  to  shun 
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diligently  the  use  of  bis  own  name.  Thus,  Hokutai  had 
more  than  a  dozen  known  names ;  Bakin«  whose  real  name 
was  Takizawa  Kai,  used  snch  appellations  as  Sakitsn,  Saritsu, 
Raisai,  Gend6,  and  half  a  dozen  others;  while  one  author 

is  mentioned  in  Professor  Douglas'  preface  as  "rejoicing" 
(did  he  rejoice?  if  so,  it  was  a  solitary  joy)  in  twenty-three 
names ! 

But  this  was  not  Professor  Douglas'  only  difficulty.  The 
titles  of  Japanese  books  are  usually  written  with  Chinese 
characters.  But  how  are  these  to  be  read  P  In  many  cases, 
one  may  say,  they  are  not  to  be  read  at  all,  flave  with  the 
eye.  But  if  read  phonetically  it  is  very  often  not  even  in 
Japano-Ohinese,  nor  in  pure  Japanese,  but  in  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  the  exact  rendering  of  the  Japanese  portion  being 
in  too  many  instances  in  tlie  higlicst  degree  uncertain. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  foreign  nam^  s 
spelled  in  Japanese  kaua,  'Makusu  Mujuraru'  perluips 
most  persons  will  recognize^  but  it  is  less  easy  to  disinter 
'Muirhead'  from  ^Bdiren/  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
even  Prof.  Douglas  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  task. 

There  are  really  four  catalogues  comprised  in  the  book- 
principal  and  supplementary  catalogues  of  authors,  with  their 
works  arranged  under  their  names,  and  a  fairly  abundant 
number  of  cross  references,  giving  titles  (with  their  trans- 
lations) of  1G,U00  works,  a  catalogue  of  book-titles  with 
proper  references,  and  a  valuable  indejL  of  the  more 
important  books  with  their  authors  arranged  in  order  of 
subjects.  Perhsps  to  the  student  of  Japanese  literature 
this  is  much  the  most  useful  part  of  the  volume,  for  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  books 
contained  In  the  principal  and  supplementary  catalogues  are 
of  little,  if  any  value,  many  being  translations  from  common 
European  books  and  works  of  a  purely  ephcTnerul  utility, 
marking  no  stage  or  phase  in  the  course  of  Japanese  civi- 
lization or  history.  This  redundancy,  however,  is  due  to  no 
fault  of  Professor  Douglas,  but  is  ratbor  his  burden,  for  it 
has  added  immeoaely  to  his  task,  and  deprived  him  of  time 
which  doubtless  he  would  much  rather  have  given  to  brief 
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^€«cription8  of  the  standard  works  in  Japanese  literature, 
whitii  alter  all  are  not  very  numerous  and  might  have  been 
•ufficiently  described  in  a  score  or  ho  of  pages. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  Professor  Douglas  is  a  pioneer. 
Ko  SQch  work  exists  in  any  Western  language,  or  has  ever 
been  attempted,  and  even  in  Japanese  I  only  remember  one^ 
the  "Gunsbo  ichiran.*' 

F.  VicioB  Dickies. 

MUHAMMEDS    LeHRE    VON    DBR    OfFBNBARUNO  QaBLLEN- 

MA9^iG  UNTBRsucHT,  von  Dr.  Ottc)  Pautz.  8vo  ; 
pp.  ^04.    (Leipzig :  Hinrichs,  1898.) 

Beoent  eventa  in  the  East  prompted  the  author  to  write 

Ais  book.  The  Moslim  world  has,  indeed,  been  brought 
in  sucli  tlcxe  contact  with  Europo^u  culture  of  late,  that 
the  duty  <•£  making  themselves  acqunintod  with  the  principal 
t^^nets  of  Islam  devolves  upon  all  tkoae  who  are  affected 
by  these  events.  The  quickest  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  study  the  life  of  its  founder,  and  to  follow  step  for  step 
the  first  movements  of  hie  faith.  It  is,  however,  just  here 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  lies,  because  the  origin  of  Islam 
is  even  nnw  anything  but  clear,  in  spite  of  the  excellent 
works  we  possess  on  MuIkitihiu  d's  biography. 

The  problem  Dr.  Pautz  has  set  himself  is  to  describe 
the  Mubammediin  doctrine  of  revelation,  and  to  explain  the 
essence,  tenets,  and  vehicles  of  the  aame.  To  this  end  ho 
has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  sources, 
and  has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  study  of  the  Qoran, 
^hich  is  not  the  most  altrnctivn  of  readings.  He  has  also 
cootributed  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  exegesis  of  this 
book,  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  found  all  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

Tet  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  main  question,  viz., 

the  powers  which  brought  Islam  into  existence,  Dr.  Pautz's 
book  is  rather  disappointing.  Upon  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  eye  the  impetus  which  urged  Muhammed  into 
the  career  of  a  reformer,  our  conception  of  the  nature  of 
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Muhammedan  revelation  must  largely  depend ;  and  bere  tbe 
author  merely  repeats  wKat  is  already  known.  The  rise 
of  Islam  is  a  subject  for  thi  historian  rather  than  the 

theologian,  because  predisposition  of  any  kind  mars  criticism 
in  this  tic'lil  us  well  as  in  any  other.  No  oiio  can  blame 
^luliammed  for  havinn;"  altucked  Judaictm  and  ChristianitVf 
nor  wan  it  always  misguided  judgment  which  caused  him 
to  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  two  older  churches.  The  late 
Professor  Palmer  already  raised  the  question  :  why  did  not 
Muhammed  rather  accept  either  of  these  creeds  than  found 
a  new  one  (The  Qur'dn,  trawtl^  vol.  i,  p.  li)  P  This  was 
exactly  what  he  could  not  do,  because  some  dogmas  of  the 
one  appuarcd  irrt'coiieilable  with  lii.s  concept  ion  of  the  Unity 
of  God,  wliilnt  the  law  code  of  the  other  was  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Arabia,  with  the  habits  of 
the  people,  and  with  many  sources  of  the  national  wealth, 
Thi^^  detracts  but  little  from  the  surprising  merit  of  having 
rendered  moDotheism  victorious  against  such  tremendous 
odds.  Like  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Pauts  makes  Muhammed 
ponder  in  the  solitude  of  Mount  Hira  on  the  real  essence 
and  the  proper  veneration  of  God  (pp.  15-16),  and  that 
it  was  on  this  spot  whore  the  birth  of  the  new  idea  took 
place.  He  evidently  nutans  that  Mulinmmed  found  mono- 
theism spontaneously.  This  I  do  not  believe.  The  Moslim 
traditions  on  the  first  revelation  (Qor.,  xcvi,  1-5),  in  which 
Dr.  Pautz  seems  to  place  some  reliance,  were  not  conceived 
till  many  years  later,  nor  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  and  they  deserve  no  credence  at  all.  The 
legends  on  the  iqra'-yene — ^as  can  be  clearly  shown — ^form 
part  of  a  circle  of  homilies  which  in  their  simplest  form 
evidently  originate  from  one  and  tlie  same  author.  For 
the  first  word  of  v.  1,  which  Dr.  Pautz  also  and  justly 
regards  as  the  oldest  of  the  Qotan,  he  has  very  properly 
adopted  Noeldeke's  translation,  Frediget  which  is  superior 
to  any  other.  He  notes  the  derivation  which  I  suggested 
in  1883  (R.E.J.,  p.  188,  and  Beiiraege  mr  Mrkkieruttg 
des  Qordn,  p.  6)  from  Gen.,  xii,  8,  and  similar  verses, 
although  he  does  not  think  it  correct.    This  derivation. 
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however,  becomes  more  patent  to  me  the  more  closely 
I  eZAmiDe  it  It  is  odIj  necessary  to  consider  that  post- 
Biblical  Jews  pronounced  the  Tetragram  by  Ad&nai  (my 

Lord),  which  the  LXX  rendered  by  Kvpio^;,  the  Psitlha  by 
ffidrfjd.  Why  shoiihi  Miihainined  in  his  first  proclamation 
use  rabb{ika),  which  is  the  exact  Arabic  translation  of  the 
eame  term?  Is  this  not  also  yerbatira  the  same  verse P 
It  therefore  makes  no  difference  whether  he  beard  the 
▼erse  in  Hebrew  or  Syriao,  from  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
Now  the  addition  of  the  words  'who  has  created*  (viz. 
*  man,'  as  in  y.  2;  gives  in  one  short  phrase  the  whole  idea 
of  Gen.,  eh.  i.  In  this  manner  Mubammed  managed  in 
a  proclaiuation  of  five  words  to  teach  the  existence  of  God, 
lus  Unity,  and  that  he  is  the  Creator,  fehould  this  represent 
the  result  of  the  musings  of  an  unlettered  man  ?  The  irp-a- 
verse  is  the  key  to  the  ri^ht  comprehension  of  -Muhainmed's 
prophetic  afflatus.  When  once  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing bis  countrymen  of  these  three  principles,  everything 
else  became,  by  the  force  of  circumstance,  but  the  natural 
sequence.  Traditioniflts  may  relate  what  suits  them,  but  all 
iLat  is  said  nt  M  uh  iwiined's  mental  struggle,  that  he  believed 
himself  possessed  hy  a  demon,  or  that  the  archangel  Gabriel 
aicted  as  intermediator,  must  be  ah;iiuloned.  Never  was 
a  man  more  conscious  of  his  actions  than  Mubammed  was 
when  be  proclaimed  his  first  address,  nor  does  this  lessen 
the  admiration  due  to  him;  for  it  required  great  moral 
oonrage  to  take  this  first  but  decisive  step.  Of  course 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  Qod  must  not  be  expected  in 
the  Qoran,  as  this  is  a  postulate  in  a  revealed  religion,  but 
Mubammed  made  a  distinct  attempt  to  demonstrate  His 
Unity  (Qor.,  xxiii,  93;  xxi,  22).  On  the  lonnulas  of 
Unification  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  say  than  l)r.  Pant/ 
has  done.  The  phrase  "  There  is  no  God  besides  Allah  '* 
is  bat  the  final  crystallization  of  seyeral  attempts  to 
Gcmdense  the  first  article  of  the  Moslim  creed  into  a  motto. 

More  satisfactory  are  Dr.  Pautz's  remarks  about  the 
difference  Mubammed  endeavoured  to  establish  between 
himself  and  the  Kuuius  (soothsayers)  of  his  people.  The 
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same  is  to  be  said  about  the  obaervation  that,  in  order  to 
intensify  the  grandeur  and  mysteriottsness  of  his  Tevelatloiiay 

Muhammed  frequently  substituted  indefinite  terms  or  the 
pronouns  *  it '  and  'this'  for  *  Qoran ' ;  but  this  asrain 
proves  with  what  shrewd  calculation  he  proceeded.  Fully 
justified  is  the  remark  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ia 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Qoriin,  and  the  surrey  of  the 
Tarious  terms  used  to  describe  the  reyelations  is  really 
helpful  from  an  exegctical  point  of  view. 

Not  tenable,  however,  is  Dr.  Pautz*8  observation  that 
humati  tree-will  appears  unchecked  in  the  Qoran,  because 
it  is  preached  side  by  side  with  its  opposite.  The  subject 
is  too  vast  to  allow  of  more  than  a  few  words  on  it  here. 
Muhammed  had  evidently  meditated  on  this  problem,  and 
as  taught  both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  writings,  but  found 
it  too  hard  to  solve.  In  his  tiheory  of  predestination  be 
was  not  able  to  distiuguish  between  man's  responsibility 
for  his  actioujs,  and  his  fate,  which  are  both  in  the  same 
'  Book.'  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  morals,  it  was  his  interest  to  minimize  the 
belief  that  man  oould  shape  bis  own  fate.  The  politioal 
aspect  of  this  question  Dr.  Fauts  has  overlooked  entirely. 
Mubammed's  aim  was  to  ensure  absolute  obedience,  and 
next  to  the  belief  in  Allah  hardly  any  dogma  is  enjoined 
with  the  same  emphasis  as  to  obey  *  his  prophet.'  As 
tlie  fate  of  everyone  who  took  part  iu  a  battle  was  sealed 
betbrehand  the  command  of  recklessness  was  superfluous* 

The  obarge  Muhammed  brought  against  the  Jews  and 
Christians  of  having  falsified  their  holy  writings  must  be 
explained  rather  than  refuted,  because  from  bis  point  of 
view  it  was  nut  unfounded.  Que  of  his  accusations  is,  that 
the  liubbis  by  writing  laws  "  with  tiieir  bands "  ])laced 
themselves  on  a  level  with  God  (Qor.,  ii,  73).  Dr.  Pautz 
is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Rabbinical  literature  to 
see  the  connection  between  this  and  innumerable  paasages 
in  the  Qoran,  and  to  give  due  appreciation  to  what  others 
have  said  on  this  matter. 

The  question  whether  Muhammed  was  able  to  write  and 
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nid  it  not  so  immaterial  as  our  author  assumes,  since  it 

ill  some  way  concerns  the  criticism  of  the  Quran.  It  is 
nt  Icuai  certain  tliat  he  cotihl  read  Hebrew  square  characters, 
tiiough  not  always  correctly,  as  oaa  be  proved  by  his 
misreading  of  sevenil  Hebrew  woroU  which  have  hitherto 
poszled  students  of  the  Qoran. 

Our  task  in  studying  the  early  history  of  Islam  consists 
ehiefly  in  yiewing  Muhammed  with  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
mind,  with  all  pus^ible  rationalism,  and  complete  absence 
of  sentimentality.  We  liieii  sue  how  he  from  the  very 
outlet  of  his  career  worked  in  the  roost  systematic  mauner, 
with  great  cleverness  and  real  enthusiasm.  We  must  never 
loss  sight  of  the  fscaltiee  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  work, 
the  circnmatances  with  which  he  had  to  reckon,  and  the 
sbaracter  of  the  people  he  wished  to  impress.  The  Qonlnic 
(I'Ktriiie  of  divine  revelation  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
^vo^d^i:  it  is  the  transmission  of  a  Biblical  idea  already 
in  existence  to  a  ground  where  the  new  faith  was  to  spring 
up;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  observe  how  it  grew  and 
developed  in  the  new  surroundings. 

H.  HlRSCHFBLD* 

Tbrough  Asia.  By  Sven  Uedin.  (London:  Methuen  &  Co., 

1898.) 

This  is  the  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
oootribntion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  Asia.  We 
have  here  records  of  journeys  of  exploration  made  by 
s  icientific  traveller  of  learning  and  experience.    In  the 

Preiace  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  gives  a  brief  and  coniprebensi vo 
summary  of  his  travels  in  Asia,  and  of  the  sciejjtihc  work 
which  he  performed  in  the  course  of  these  travels,  and  also 
of  the  material  and  formation  of  his  book.  This  very 
modest  Preface  is  followed  by  an  Introductory  Chapter,  in 
which  we  have  an  interesting  r^uro^  of  the  recorded  travels 
tnd  explorations  in  Tibet  and  Central  Asia.  Beginning 
with  the  visit  to  Tibet  in  tlie  fourteenth  century  by  Odorico 
'li  Pordeuoue,  the  sketch  brings  us  down  to  Captain  Bower's 
UsTsls  in  Tibet  and  China  in  1891-2. 
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In  the  next  obapter  we  have  a  description  of  the 
traveller's  original  plan,  and  of  the  departures  from  it  which 

circumstances  compelled  him  to  make.  AVe  have  also  par- 
ticulars about  his  equipTiient  and  the  expenses  ot  his  travels 
aud  explorations.  The  tirat  part  of  his  travels  was  through 
Russia  to  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  on  to  Tashkend^  and  ultimately 
to  the  Pamirs.  From  the  Russian  Fort  to  the  north-east 
of  Fort  Pamir  the  traveller  set  out  on  his  first  journey  of 
exploration.  His  record  of  his  attempts  to  ascend  the  great 
niouiituiu  ran«re  Mus-tagh-ata  is  extremely  interesting.  lie 
went  on  to  Kashgar  and  thence  returned  io  Fort  Pamir, 
from  which  he  proceeded  by  a  diti'erent  route  back  to 
Kashgar.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Merket,  from  which  he 
hegan  his  terrible  journey  across  the  great  desert.  The 
story  of  the  traveller's  sufferings  and  privations  in  this  yast 
waste  of  sand  is  a  thrilling  one  told  in  a  plain  and  simple 
manner.  After  this  we  have  his  journey  down  the  Khotan- 
daria  and  his  return  to  Kashgar  again. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  another  visit  to  the  Pamirs. 
Then  we  have  the  journey  from  Eashgar  to  Khotan,  and 
thence  on  to  Earashahr,  with  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  Lop-nor  question.  Our  traveller  next  takes  us  tiirough 
North  Tibet,  over  the  Arka  Tagh,  to  the  Desert  of  Tsaidam. 
]  iviin  the  ^Ion<x()liun  Tsaidam  he  goes  to  theTanjjut  country, 
tiirou'^'^n  it  to  the  Koko-nor,  theuce  on  to  ^i-niug-foo,  aud 
at  last  to  Peking  the  goal. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  notice  any  fair  idea 
of  the  vast  and  varied  information  about  tribes  and  districts 
of  Asia,  little  known  or  quite  unknown,  which  these  two 
volumes  contain.  Tin;  information,  moreover,  is  imparted 
in  a  pleiiHHTit,  afi'ablo  manner,  and  the  reader  finds  himself 
acquiring  knowledge  about  Taghliks  and  Jiirghizes,  and 
wild  asses  and  camelf^,  and  unknown,  mountains  and  rivers, 
and  many  other  subjects,  without  any  effort  and  with  real 
enjoyment  There  are  numerous  photographs  hy  the  author 
and  sketches  made  or  inspired  by  him;  and  the  work  is 
furnished  with  two  large  maps,  and  has  an  index. 

In  the  parts  of  this  remarkable  and  valuable  treatise 
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which  treat  of  Chinese  men  and  matters  tbere  are  a  few 
errors  and  peculiarities  of  transcription  which  may  be  briefly 
noticed  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  In  voL  ii, 
p.  735,  we  read :  *'  The  entire  distance  between  Sashgar  and 
Xbotan  has  been  divided  by  the  Chinese  into  potai  (2  J  rai!e 
clistaiicesj."  The  author  adds:  "TIk;  i>olni  ure  indicated 
bv  flattened  pyramids  of  clar,  ei<?hteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  there  are  on  an  average  ten  such  intervals  or 
•miles'  between  every  two  stations."  This  potai,  as  the 
author's  illastration  shows,  is  the  Chinese  P'ao-t'ai,  com- 
monly trandated  by  Fort^  and  the  term  was  probably  applied 
in  the  above  district  to  the  Fire  and  Smoke  Beacons  used 
by  the  Chinese  from  the  earliest  times. 

Then  at  p.  748  we  an  told  t\\u.t  jade  is  ealled  *  Yii-tien.' 
But  Yu  (-f )  -tien  is  the  Cliiuej^e  name  for  KUotan,  and  the 
name  for  jade  is  Yu  (3£)  simply. 

On  p.  783  we  find  the  following  statement : — **  The  same 
Chinese  traveller  whom  I  have  juBt  quoted,  8hi  Fa-hian, 
also  joameyed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Thai  Tsung  of  the  Thaug  dynasty  from  Ehotan  to 
Lop-nor.''  This  is  an  unfortunate  slip,  and  Dr.  Sven  Hedin 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  pilgrim  who  travelled  in 
the  reign  ot  T'ang  T'ai  Tsung  was  the  celebrated  Yuau- 
chuang  llioiien  Thsunfr), 

The  *  Darin '  of  our  traveller  is  the  Ta-jen  or  '  Great 
Man/  '  His  Excellency/  of  other  writers ;  and  his  jambau9 
(p.  932)  are  the  rtMA-^poo,  the  silver  ingots,  or  'shoes  of 
sycee/  of  people  who  live  in  China. 

1.  W. 

Les  Fabsis:  Histoire  dee  commnnautes  zoroastriennes  de 
rinde,  premiere  partie.  Par  D.  Menant.  Annales 
du  Mus^  Guimet,  bibliothdqae  d'^ades,  tome  septiemc. 
(Paris:  Leroux,  1898.) 

The  Indian  Parais  themselves  have  collected  ample 
materials  for  a  history  of  their  residence  and  progress  in 
India,  from  the  best  documents  and  authorities  which  still 
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survive  and  are  accessible.  These  materials  are  available 
for  Anglo-Indians  in  the  Gujarati  Pant  Prakdnh  (1878-88), 
compiled  by  Bahmanji  Behraiuji  Patel,  and  the  Mumbai'-no 
Bahdr  (1858-84)  by  Ratanji  Framji  Vacha ;  while  the  mere 
European  can  oonaolt  Dosabhai  Framji  Earaka's  English 
Bishri/  of  the  Parsis  (1858  or  1884).  M.  D.  Menant  has 
iiunle  full  use  of  all  these  three  authorities,  besides  con- 
sulting the  statements  of  old  travellers,  Albiriini's  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations,  liriggs's  Parm,  etc.,  and  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  many  of  the  leading 
Parsis  in  Bombay  at  the  present  time.  The  result  is  a  very 
correct  and  impartial,  but  sympathetic  and  pictoresquet 
history  of  the  Indian  Parsis,  and  of  their  successful 
progress  in  eduostion  and  enlightenment  This  first  part 
of  the  work  coniiiics  itself  chiefly  to  their  civil  life  and 
pro<i;ress,  while  a  second  ]):irt  will  he  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration oi  their  religious  iaith  and  duties^  both  post  and 
present. 

The  Introduction  gives  a  brief  reriew  of  Parsi  history, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Sasanian  empire  in  Iran,  owing  to  the 
defeat  of  Tazdagard  at  Nibavand,  and  his  assassination  at 
Ifarr  in  650,  down  to  the  present  time.    The  rapid 

conyersion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  Islamism ;  the 
retirement  ot  some  of  the  faithful  Zoroastrians  to  Khuriisan 
f(>r  less  than  a  century,  iind  thence  to  Hormuz,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  a  short  time ;  whence  inuiiy  of 
them  sailed  to  Diu.  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  they 
stayed  about  a  score  o£  years  before  crossing  the  sea  ta 
Saojin,  then  a  populous  commercial  town,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  (possibly  about  716)  by  its  Hindu  ruler, 
Jadi  Rana,  on  certain  conditions,  which  secured  them  full 
freedom  of  reli<3'iun  in  return  for  coufurmity  with  Hindu  lavr 
in  civil  matters.  Here  they  i)Uilt  a  place  of  worship  in  721, 
according  to  tradition.  Probably  further  immigrations  took 
place;  but  tlio  I\irsis  were  much  disturbed  by  the  Musulman 
conquest  of  Gujarat,  though  soon  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  change  of  government.  Early  European  travellers 
found  tbem  settled  as  cultivators  along  the  coast  of  Qujariity 
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tnd  later  as  traders  at  Surat  and  Bombay.    Near  tbe  end 

of  the  fifteenth  century  Canga  Asa,  a  rich  and  pious  Pursi 
(>(  Xiiosari,  seut  a  messenger  to  Iran  to  obtain  some  religious 
intormatiou,  and  tbis  appears  to  be  tbe  oldest  correspondence 
betweeo  tbe  Indian  and  Iranian  Parsis  of  wbicb  we  find 
•ny  documentary  evidence  surviving. 

Regarding  tbe  rapidity  of  tbe  conversion  of  tbe  Persian 
Zoroastrians  to  Islamisra,  we  may  gather  from  Pablavi 
writings  that  it  wa^  hurdly  so  rapid  as  the  conversion  of 
the  Romans,  or  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  Christianity.  If  we 
tarn  to  the  Dut/istau-i  Uenik,^  we  find  tliat  its  writer  was 
Hinusbcihar,  the  execntive  high-priest  of  Pars  and  Kirinan, 
tbe  director  of  tbe  profession  of  priests  and  leader  of  tbe 
religion,  wbo  wrote  bis  Epistles'  in  881,  and  bis  Da</istan 
perhaps  fifteen  years  earlier.  This  latter  treatise  contains 
repiies  tu  ninety-two  religious  questions,  which  had  been 
propounded  to  him  by  some  of  his  distant  disciples,  and 
which  had  lain  two  months  unattended  to,  until  be  returned 
home  to  Shiraz  from  a  tour  in  tbe  provinces.  He  mentions 
incidentally  (l)d.,  i,  0)  tbat»  notwithstanding  tbe  grievances 
of  tbe  religion,  there  still  were  controllers,  priests,  high- 
priests,  judges,  and  other  religious  leaders  in  various 
quarters.  This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  abstjlute 
dopair,  although  it  must  have  been  written  about  a.y.  235. 
la  his  £pistles,  written  a.y.  250,  Shiraz,  Sirkan,  Kirman, 
Bat,  and  Sarakbs  are  still  mentioned  as  headquarters  of  tbe 
old  fiiith,  and  we  are  told  of  assemblies  at  Sbiras  and 
among  tbe  Tughazghuz,  tbe  former  of  which  appears  to 
btve  had  the  chief  control  of  religious  matters  iu  Pars, 
Kiruiiin,  and  the  soutli,  acting  as  a  council  to  the  high- 
priest  of  Pars  and  Kirman,  who  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  religion.  We  also  learn  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Zoroastrians^  if  not  their  bigb*priests,  were  still  in  tbe 
babit  of  maintaining  troops."'  It  was  probably  more  than 
a  oentnry  later  before  tbe  Iranian  Parsis  were  reduced  to 

>  8m  Swrtd  Jhoki  0f  ike  Etut,  vol.  XTiii,  pp.  1-276. 

*  IliM,  {ip.  277-.)G6. 

'  •S.B.E.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  xxvii. 
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the  scanty  numbers  reported  by  early  European  travellers 
in  Persia,  and  which  have  only  recently  begun  to  increase. 
AVhether  the  traditional  date  of  the  arrival  of  Parsi  iugitWea 
at  Sanjan,  which  is  not  yerj  well  authenticated,  be  altogether 
compatible  with  this  continued  comfort  and  influence  of  those 
of  their  faith  in  Iran,  is  therefore  a  matter  for  consideration. 

After  dealing  with  the  exodus  of  the  Parsis  from  Persia, 
and  the  late  of  the  Zoroast riaiiH  wlio  remained  behind, 
Jd.  ileiiaiit  proceeds  to  describe  \Xw  TtuHaii  Parsis  and  the 
progress  which  they  have  made — tiicir  population,  costumes, 
customs,  and  festivals;  their  domestic  lite,  birth,  and  in- 
vestiture with  sacred  shirt  and  girdle ;  their  marriage  and 
funerals;  their  pandL^ai  and  education;  and  their  trade, 
literature,  and  politics. 

In  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  the  Hindu  Baja, 
the  Parsis  adopted  Uindu  dress  and  customs,  so  tar  as  these 
were  not  inconsistent  with  their  own  religion  ;  and  the 
tendency  of  this  adoption  was,  no  doubt,  to  produce  a  closer 
conformity,  in  the  course  of  time,  than  they  intended 
originally,  as  in  the  case  of  infant  marriage,  which  had  not 
been  a  Zoroastrian  practice,  but  which  the  Indian  Persia 
often  adopted,  even  after  the  middle  of  this  century.  Since 
then,  this  custom  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  is  now 
practically  extinct  among  those  in  Bombay.  Other  Hindu 
fashions  of  dress  and  manners  have  also  given  way  to 
European  customs  and  education.  Whether  the  Hindu, 
Jewish,  and  Musulmuu's  dislike  of  the  pig,  which  the  Parsis 
liad  fully  adopted,  has  yet  disappeared  seems  doubtful,  and 
M.  Menant  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  it.  It  was  not 
a  Zoroastrian  prejudice,  as  appears  from  the  pig  being 
mentioned  as  a  common  domestic  animal,  in  company  with 
a  dog,  or  a  goat,  in  Shatfaat'/d'shdyast,  ii,  08 ;  ^  also  as  a  supply 
for  a  sacred  feast,  in  Man fislici bar's  Epistle,  I,  viii,  3. 

With  rei^ard,  however,  to  all  practices  really  enjoined  by 
their  relif^ion,  tlie  Parsis  are  highly  couberv alive,  and  find 
little  difiicuUy  in  deleuding  them.    Even  their  mode  of 

i  8.B  £.,  ToL  V,  p.  260. 
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tmting  the  dead  can  be  aliowii  to  be  more  conduoive  to 
sanitation  than  burial,  provided  the  dokhmd  be  far  enoii<>h 
from  tlvvfcllingd,  and  the  dead  be  not  too  numerous :  two 
cootiitions  which  are  quite  as  necessary  in  the  case  o£ 
a  cemetery  aa  iu  that  of  a  dokhmd.  In  Vend.,  viii,  lt)-18y 
insiroctiona  are  given  for  expelling  the  fiend  of  corraption 
from  the  path  along  which  a  corpse  has  been  carried.  This 
precaution  consiated  in  leading  either  a  yellow  dog  with 
four  eyes,  or  a  white  dog  with  yellow  ears,  along  or  across 
tiic  path,  a  certain  number  of  tiraea,  and  iu  reciting  certain 
spells;  but  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  practiaed.  The 
diificolty  of  finding  a  dog  with  four  eyes,  even  when  it 
is  assumed  that  two  of  them  might  be  spots  above  the 
usual  two  eyes^  must  have  been  considerable;  however, 
about  ten  years  ago,  there  was  a  ohocolate-colonred  dog, 
livinj^  n  few  mile:*  iroiii  Munich,  something  like  a  very 
hfire  -ipaniel,  and  having  a  large  white  spot  above  each 
eje,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  four-eyed  dog,  though 
not  quite  right  in  colour. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Parsis  are  prohibited  from 
inting,  as  in  Let  Parna,  p.  92,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  tbey  do  abstain  from  meat  occasionally,  and  substitute 
M\  (pp.  113,  li>6,  190)  ;  but  this  abstinence  is  not  for  tho 
purposie  of  ncquinnf>  reliLiious  merit,  as  actual  fasting  and 
Tociferous  mourning  for  the  dead  are  alike  forbidden  by 
thsir  rdigion.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  Aveata 
void  iuperena,  quoted  in  p.  93,  is  equivalent  to  Skt.  apArna, 
'impsrfect,  incomplete,'  and  is  used  as  a  noun  for  anything 
imperfect  or  immature :  thus  it  means  a  lamb,  or  immature 
^heep,  in  Vend.,  iv,  AS,  and  a  rag,  or  imperfect  cluLh,  in 
Vend.,  V,  60.  The  Pahlavi  gloss,  in  the  latter  case,  which 
1ms  been  leadjujafi,  'a  dirham,'  can  also  be  read  yiigo  = 
Pais,  ya*,  *  a  rag/ 1 

Interesting  features  in  M.  Menant's  work  are  the  numerous 
iUostiations,  including  thirty-two  portraits  and  four  family 
groups  indicating  the  rapid  change  of  education  and  costume 

1  Th0  Aewieuiy,  24th  Sept.,  1887>  p.  207. 
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since  1860^  whicli  has  oertainly  not  increased  the  pictniesqne- 
ness  of  Parsi  attire.   As  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  tbe 

old  school,  Framji  Kavasji  Baiiaji  (1767-1851)  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice.  At  tir^t  a  shippiiis:  agcut  and  interpreter, 
he  made  two  vovaj^es  to  China  beiuie  the  end  of  last  ceatui  v, 
and  a  iew  years  later  engaged  largely  in  the  Ghiua  trade 
on  his  own  aocount,  becoming  the  owner  of  several  ships. 
Ijater  on,  for  many  years,  he  made  experimental  plantations  in 
Salsette  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  fruits,  and 
continuing  the  growth  of  sugar-canes,  mulberry-trees,^  and 
spicos,  which  had  air-  ady  been  introduced  under  liuropeau 
management,  but  with  no  greater  success.  11c  improved  the 
water-supply  of  one  district  in  Bombay,  and  did  more  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  English  education  among  the  natives 
than  any  other  leader  of  his  time.  He  himself  had  learned 
the  language  under  difficulties,  but  spoke  it  fluently  and  well, 
thougli  ^^i!h  a  bliglitly  i"orei<^ii  accent.  To  liis  patrunui^e 
the  Parsiij  owe  the  first  ti'aiishitiou  of  their  most  sueTiid 
books  into  Gujarati;  and  he  took  a  great  interest  iu  the  tirat 
introduction  of  railways  into  India,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
the  opening  of  the  first  section  of  railway  line.  He  was 
a  kind-bearted,  liberal-minded,  enterprising  man,  with  niQch 
perseverance  and  energy ;  and  the  Parsis  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him,  as  a  worthy  rej^resetitative  of  their 
general  character,  and  to  be  grateful  to  hiiu  lor  his  foresight 
in  striving  to  put  a  sound  English  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  of  them.  His  portrait,  which  M.  Menant 
has  published,  appears  to  be  a  correct  likeness  of  his  appear* 
ance  in  his  latter  days,  so  far  as  memory  can  be  trusted 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 

The  moMt  striking  change  ihnt  has  taken  phteo  amon«i^ 
the  Parsis  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  the  spread 
of  European  ediuation  and  habits  among  the  ladies,  as 
a  necessary  supplement  to  the  more  general  female  ver* 
naoular  education  that  commenced  twenty  years  earlier.  So 
long  as  the  young  men  were  imperfectly  educated,  acbolastio 

*  Tarsi  Trakd*ht  p.  561. 
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imtraction  of  females  wae  veiy  wisely  opposed  hj  their 
fliders,  as  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  men  soon  made  female  education  indis- 

pensable,  and  the  male  stadents  began  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  successfully,  until  they  could  find 
female  terichcrs  to  uTidortakc  the  continuanco  of  tlie  work. 
The  result  has  been  that,  in  1892,  only  one-sixth  of  tho 
Parn  females  in  Bombay  between  14  and  24  years  of  age 
were  classed  as  illiterate,  while  the  illiterate  Pard  males 
between  the  same  ages  were  still  one  in  eight ;  ^  so  the 
women  had  already  nearly  overtaken  the  men  in  the 
branches  of  education  most  generally  useful. 

The  Zoroastrian  woman  has  always  enjoyed  as  much 
frc^om  as  was  compatible  with  implicit  obedience  to  her 
parents  and  husband,  as  well  as  respect  for  her  religion. 
This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  many  purges  m  the  Avesta ; 
and  the  Pahlavi  literature,  which  giyes  US  a  view  of  the 
opinions  held  in  Sisanian  times,  tells  much  the  same  tale. 
Thus  the  Dinkaref,  book  yiii*,  informs  us  that  a  priyileged 
wife  can  make  a  plaint  for  her  husband,  and  also  give 
evidenoe  (ch.  xx,  11),  but  not  if  a  foreigner  or  not  well- 
behavod,  though  any  wornun  is  her  own  guardian  can 
pTc  evidence  (^j  29).  A  woman  or  child  acquainted  with 
the  law  is  a  better  judge  than  a  man  unacquainted  with  it 
(zxii,  21).  The  priestship  of  a  woman  or  child  is  also 
mentioned  (zzix,  6).  The  limits  of  a  wife's  liberality  and 
reyerenoe  are  alluded  to  (zxxi»  5).  The  religious  controller 
of  a  daughter  is  her  mother^  but  her  father  gives  her  in 
marriage,  during  the  joint  life  of  the  parents  (xltii,  10). 
Tile  mother  becomes  p^uardian  of  the  father,  when  necessary, 
il  they  have  a  son  18).  And  the  performanee  of  house- 
wifery is  taught  by  that  wife  who  shall  joyfully  pay 
reverence  to  her  husband ;  because  her  housewifery  is  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  husband,  the  satisfaction  is  through 
her  reverence^  and  the  reverence  arises  through  joy  (Dk.  IX, 
livi,  10).^  The  laws  of  inheritance  also,  which  are  detailed 

»  77>e  Par  sis,  p.  3. '4. 

*  Saerid  Booku  of  the  East,  vol.  ixxvii. 
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ia  the  Danfistan-i  Denik,  lir  and  Izit,  give  twice  as  much 
to  the  wife,  or  any  blind  or  crippled  child,  as  to  each  healtliy 

child  or  dopeiident  relation.  Further,  thf»  Persian  lii\ayat 
of  Kails  Kamiiu  (about  a.d.  loOJi)  jaovidcs,  iu  civso  of 
a  debtor's  death,  that  the  debts  and  his  privileged  widow*8 
dowry  shall  be  the  first  charges  upon  his  estate,  and  then 
his  widow  and  children  share  the  remainder  according 
to  law. 

The  seolnsion  of  their  women,  borrowed  from  the  Masul- 

Tniins,  was  jtrobubl}'^  felt  as  an  iuconvpniencc  l)y  ]*:irsi  moii 
long  before  they  ventured  to  discontinue  it.  I  was  toM,  ]>y 
a  Parfii  of  the  middle  class,  more  than  lit'ty  years  ago,  that 
he  had  driven  out  with  his  wife  and  family  one  afternoon, 
when  he  was  disconcerted  by  seeing  the  first  Sir  Jamshedji 
Jijibhai  passing  in  his  carriage.  Bat  Sir  Jamshedji  found 
an  opportunity,  a  few  days  later,  to  congratulate  him  upon 
his  good  sense  in  breakinpf  through  the  absurd  custom  of 
alwa^'^s  avoidini*  his  wile  in  public. 

M.  Menaut  mentions  the  attachment  of  tlie  Parsi^  to 
England  (Les  Parsis,  p.  363),  and  this  loyalty  to  British 
rule  has  often  been  noticed,  especiaUy  by  foreigners  who 
liave  taken  the  trouble  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
really  influential  Parsis;  but  those  who  remark  this  loyalty 
sehluui  try  to  account  for  it.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may 
he  due  to  both  the  British  and  the  Parsis  being  ibreigners 
in  India  and  few  in  number,  with  the  same  interest  iu 
peaceable  internal  government,  which  no  native  dynasty  has 
ever  been  able  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time;  and 
the  Parsis  have  had  too  much  experience  of  native  govern- 
ments already  to  wish  for  a  repetition  of  such  incompetence. 
Under  those  circumstances,  Parsi  loyalty  certainly  8ho»vs 
that  they  have  no  real  caubc  lur  disjsatisfaction  with  British 
rule.  But  the  chief  reason  for  their  contentment  is  probably 
the  similarity  of  character  between  the  average  Briton  and 
ParsL  In  both  we  may  generally  trace  the  same  enterprise 
and  self-reliance,  the  same  fondness  for  liberty  and  dislike 
of  official  interference,  the  same  perseverance  and  self- 
cuntrul,  and  ike  same  love  of  justice  aud  hatred  ui  tyranny 
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uA  deoeitfal  seryility.  May  they  loog  retain  these  attri* 
bates  of  character,  and  not  give  way  to  effeminacy  or 

Djrruption,  whinh  are  too  often  the  effects  of  rapid  progress 
ia  the  material  couilurt^  of  civilization. 

E.  W.  Wkst. 

Les  FoNcnoNN AIRES  GoLoyiAUX.  Doeumenia  qficieb:  Tome  I, 
Espagne-Franee,  (2*  S^rie  de  la  Bibliothdque  ColonJale 
Internationale.)    pp.  viii  and  375. 

Lb  Kegimh  Foncikr  aux  Colonies.  Dncuments  officieU: 
Tome  /,  1"  Iiide  Brifntntiqup,  2°  ColonifH  AUemandeB. 
(3*  S^rle  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Coloniale  Internationale.) 
pp.  804. 

(Institut    Colonial  Interuatioual,   oG,  Rue  Veydt, 
BriLxelies.) 

These  two  volumes  form  part  of  a  highly  important  series 
of  works  which  are  being  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
hUitut  Colonial  International  of  Brussels.  They  are  intended 
to  facilitate  the  comparative  study  of  the  various  systems  of 

colonial  administration,  and  are  piamicd  on  very  generous 
lines  wit)i  a  view  to  that  end. 

Le^  Fonctionnaires  Cohitiaux  contains  the  administrative 
regulations  touching  the  personnel  of  the  colonial  establish- 
ments of  France  and  Spain.  The  latter  regulations  will 
have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  more  than  a  historical  interest 
after  the  events  of  this  year,  but  the  former,  which  occupy 
about  four^fifths  of  this  volume,  are  likely  to  grow  in 
importance.  It  would  be  interostiu*^,  did  wpacc  permit,  to 
Ciitnpare  them  in  detail  with  the  regulations  of  the  India 
Office  and  Colonial  Office  of  this  country.  One  point,  which 
would  fitrike  even  a  superticial  observer,  is  the  much  greater 
minuteness  and  complexity  of  the  French  rules.  Another 
ia  the  provision,  under  them,  of  a  systematic  course  of 
iostructioQ  in  Eastern  languages,  a  matter  in  regard  to 
whidi  our  own  oonntry  still  lags  most  wofully  behind  every 
other  nation.  A  third  is  the  great  consideration  shown'  by 
ihe  French  Government  to  its  oiiiciuia,  nuL  iudcci  in  paying 
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them  Tery  high  salaries,  but  in  allowing  frequent  and  ample 
Tacatione  and  leave,  with  epecial  regard  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  countries  in  which  they  serve* 

Le  BSffime  lender  aux  Colonies  contains  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  disposal  and  acquisition  of  waste  lands  in 
the  British  Tmliaii  provinces  of  Hombay,  Bengal,  the  North- 
West  Provincos  and  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  Burma,  Assiiin, 
and  Coorg,  and  the  land  regulations  of  the  GermaTi 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  East  Africa,  Too^o  and  the 
Cameroons,  South-West  Africa,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Marshall 
Islands.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  (which  relates  to 
British  India  and  occupies  about  fiye-eighths  of  the  whole)  is 
furnished  with  an  introductory  memorandum  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Baden-Powell,  C.I.E.,  a  retired  memL(»r  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  who  has  also  added  explanatory  notes  tn  e;ic]i 
sectioTi,  wlneh  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the^? 
somewhat  complex  regulations  intelligible  to  the  unofficial 
and  especially  the  foreip:n  reader.  The  general  adminis- 
trative system  of  British  India  is  briefly  sketched,  some 
indication  is  given  of  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  provinces  here  dealt  ^with,  and  the  native  and  other 
technical  terms  occurring  in  the  text  of  the  regulations  are 
duly  explained. 

The  second  part  of  tiio  work,  which,  deals  with  the  German 
colonics,  is  annotated  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  but  by 
no  means  as  fuUy,  by  Mr.  H.  Herzog.  The  German  regu- 
lations here  given  have,  however,  a  somewhat  wider  scope 
than  those  reprinted  in  the  British  Indian  part,  including 
as  they  do  such  subjects  as  compulsory  expropriation  lor 
public  purposes,  purchase  of  lands  from  native  occupiers  or 
owners  (which  is  placed  under  considerable  restrictions  and 
in  some  cases  forhidden),  and  a  very  complete  systoin  of 
registrntion  of  title.  Sepincr  that  th('  ^^li()le  of  this  (ii  riuan 
legislation  dates  no  further  beck  than  the  year  I'^sr,  and 
that  most  of  it  is  still  more  recent,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  already  accumulated  into  a  relatively  considerable  bulk. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  large  part  of  this  legislation  conaista 
of  Imperial  Ordinances  and  Orders  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
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made  ia  parsuanoe  of  them,  ootuparatiYoly  little  being 
ippereniljr  delegated  to  my  local  legislative  or  administrative 

authority  in  the  colonies  themselves  except  the  filling  in 

of  details.    As  these  regulations,  however,  are  scrupulously 

exact  and  roinuta,  this  latter  function  is  perhaps  of  greater  • 

relative  importance  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The 

geaeial  scheme  of  the  whole  system  for  the  ascertainment 

of  proprietary  rights  and  the  demarcation  of  Crown  lands 

does  not  differ  fundamentally  from  that  with  which  British 

Indian  and  Golonial  officials  are  familiar. 

These  yolnmee  deserve  the  earefdl  attention  of  all  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  comparative  study  of  administrative 
metli  )  Is,  and  of  every  Government  which  cares  to  proht  by 
the  ejLperieuees  of  other  nations. 

G.  0.  Blaodsn. 

Lk  LtVRB  DBS  BiSAirris  ET  BBS  ANTITildsBS  ATTRIBU&  k  AbU 

Othmax  Amr  b.  Bahr  al-Djahiz  de  Basra.  Texte 
arabe,  publie  par  G.  van  Vloten.  8vo;  pp.  xxiii,  382. 
(Lejden :  Brill,  1898.) 

We  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfactiuii  the  pubbcution,  by 
a  European  scholar,  of  the  first  of  the  writiuga  attributed 
to  Al  Jahiz.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  "  the  staring 
leader  of  the  Basrian  Mu'tazilites  did  not  engage  the  special 
attention  of  students  of  Arabic  literature  before,  although 
sttention  is  called  to  his  name  in  numerous  works  on  the  most 
heterogeneoos  subjects.  There  were  few  subjects  relating 
to  the  religious,  social,  or  literary  life  of  his  age  on  which 
(if  we  may  trust  the  native  litterateurs)  Al  Jiihiz  did  not 
have  a  word  to  say.  He  continually  endeavoured  to  root 
out  autiquated  yIcws  and  pit  j udiot^s,  and  impiVfT^nated  many 
younger  authors  with  the  spirit  of  his  criticism.  The 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  legion.  The  MS.  Cod.  Brit. 
Mus.  Or.  3,138  alone  is  composed  of  abstracts  of  not  less 
than  twenty-seven  essays  bearing  his  name,  but  Professor 
Rieu  has  already  remarked  in  his  Catalogue  that  only  two 
of  them  are  mentioned  by  Hajji  Khalfa.    The  uncertainty 

1898.  12 
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regarding  tbe  autlienticity  of  many  of  the  works  is  not 

of  recent  date.  Ibii  Abi  Useibia,  in  mentiouing  an  essay 
by  the  famous  physician  Ar  Kazt  (which  was  written  as 
au  answer  to  an  uitack  of  Al  Jaliiz  against  medical  aid, 

p.  'U6),  says :  a  treatise  *  attributed '  to  Al  Jiihiz.  Rather 
muoh  has  been  made  of  his  complaint  that  his  talents 
remained  unappreciated,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
a  pseudonym  in  order  to  be  read.^  This  must  be  taken 
cum  grano  salU.  For  it  stands  not  only  in  glaring  contras^t 
to  iho  flattoring  remarks  passed  on  bini  by  the  autli(>r 
of  the  l?'iiiriflt  (p.  44)  and  Ibu  Khalliqan  (trausi.  by 
Dc  Slane,  ii,  p.  405),  but  it  is  certain  that  other  authors 
used  hU  name  as  a  hall-mark  for  their  own  productions. 

Dr.  van  Yloten  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  was 
tbe  case  with  the  book  under  eonmderation.  He  shows 
that  the  bulk  of  the  book  did  not  originate  fi  Al  J.ihiz' 
pen,  but  was  compiled  some  time  after  his  death  either 
by,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  ^^y\mA!^^  ^^1^1  c^b^ 
of,  Al*BaihaqL  Fortunately  this  circumstance  does  not 
diminish  its  literary  yalue,  and  cannot  deprive  it  of 
a  prominent  place  in  x\rabic  Adab  literature.  It  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  material  of  tluj  most  variegated  kind, 
its  object  being  to  discuss  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
a  number  of  propositions,  both  sides  of  the  question  being 
illustrated  with  tales,  anecdotes,  proverbs,  and  verses.  The 
last-named  two  groups  are  of  particular  importance.  The 
book  abounds  in  fine  observations,  and  contains  many  details 
which  add  to  onr  knowledge  of  Aiiib  cultuio,  history,  and 
literature.  It  is  noteworth}'  that  uiih  respect  to  proverbs 
Al  Jahiz  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  special  authority. 
Al  Tha  aUbi  in  his  ^Ua  (see  H.  Kb.,  ii,  p.  493,  and 

God.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.,  9,558)  quotes  his  name  continually, 
often  several  times  on  one  page.  Unfortunately  he  scldum 
mentions  the  work  from  which  he  quotes,  e.g.,  (jd^*^^  t^J^ 
^J^^  (fol.  64'«»)  and  JUJ\  (fol,  67~).  Many 

»  See  Pnifaee,  p.  xi ;  and  Ooldziher,  '*  Abhandliiii!;<'n  znr  aisb.  Philologie,*' 
p.  Ul ;  BrockeinuuiD,  "  Geschichte  der  anb.  iileratur." 
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(|  lotatious  are  evidently  taken  from  the  ^,'»-.^  i-«;wO, 
although  the  work  is  not  named,  and  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  verifying  this.  As  Dr.  vaa  Yloten  has  promised  to  deal 
farther  with  the  Jahiz  Literature,  he  will  probably  clear 
ap  much  that  is  still  uncertain  oonoeming  it,  and  possibly 
also  include  the  quotations  in  Al  Tha*alibi's  work  in  his 
researches. 

Another  proiniiient  ftnitiire  of  the  bouk  arc  llie  saviijgs 
handed  down  by  ModUm  traditions  on  behalf  of  Aluhainmed. 
Among  these,  of  some  interest  is  the  answer  he  is  supposed 
to  have  giyen  to  a  believer  who  asked  him  to  pray  for 
a  pious  wife  for  him,  "Allah,**  Muhammed  replied, 
"announces  in  heaven  which  husbands  and  wives  are 
destined  iur  each  other.'*  Compare  with  this  a  passage 
in  the  Talmud  (Sola,  fol.  2^^) .  «  ^  Jehildah  says  :  *  Forty 
days  before  the  creation  of  the  embryo  a  heavenly  voice  calls 
out:  "So  and  so's  daughter  shall  be  given  to  such  and  such 
a  man/' ' "   The  saying  of  Al  Hasan  al  Basri  (p.  162,  1.  18) 

^^^'o  ci-sA-*  liiaJ  ^^^j^         w  all  l>ut 

ahteral  rendering  of  a  passage  in  Aboth,  iii,  I. 

The  verae  of  Al  fiuteia  (p.  38),  said  by  £a  b  al  Ahbar  to 
be  based  on  the  command  of  gratitude  given  in  the  "  Tora," 
bss  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Goldziher  in  Z.D.M.G., 
vol.  xlvi,  p.  Another  quotation  preceding  this  one,  also 

supposed  to  be  from  the  Tora,"  and  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  ia  equally  spurious.    The  proverb,  p.  I  (id,  1.  19, 

^^^^j  J^jJ^r  **r'^  should  be  compared  with 

Eccles.,  ix,  4. 

Ihe  list  of  trades  and  professions  exercised  by  the  Qoreish 
chiefs  in  Mecca  (p.  165)  is  characteristically  not  placed  in 
tbe  chapter  on  the  merits  of  gaining  a  livelihood,"  but 
in  that  one  which  deals  with  the  disadvantage  of  ancestral 
pride  and  self-glorification.  This  list  is  nevertheless  of 
great  archaeological  interest,  and  gives  at  a  glance  a  clearer 
insight  iut<j  ancient  Arabic  culture  tlian  many  lengthy 
accounts  of  traditionists  and  historiographers  coloured  by 
noial  and  religions  prejudice. 
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A  eolisideiable  but  not  less  interetting  portion  of  the 
book,  comprising  a  series  of  chapters,  is  devoted  to  women 

of  variouii  characters  and  stations.    The  lead  is  takru  by  the 
'mourning'  ones,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  see  thiit 
a  relatively  large  space  is  devoted  to  the  poetess  Al  Kbansa. 
The  verses  accompanying  the  anecdotes  concerning  her  form 
a  welcome  supplement  to  those  published  by  Ndldeket 
Beiiraege  mtr  Kenntniu  der  Poe9ie,  eto.,  p.  181.  Both 
sides  of  the  marriage  question  are  illustrated  by  anecdotes, 
proverbs,  and   po(^ms.     The  chapter  on   *'  the   tricks  of 
women  "  contains  some  pretty  tales.  As  to  the  superscription 
(«Uall  ^)  and  the  parallel  proverb  '\^\  *>s^  in  Al 
Tha'alibi's  above-mentioned  work  (foL  59^)»  see  Qor.»  xii, 
28,  31.   The  various  forms  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  occupy 
a    larg'er  place   in   the  book   than    any   other  subject. 
Altogether,  these  portions  are  full  of  fine  pieces  of  com- 
position.    The  chapter  on  Persian  leasts  is  particularly 
instructive.     Rather  curious  is  the  report  that  (p.  362) 
when  the  Neiruz  (New  Tear's  Bay)  fell  on  a  Saturday  tbe 

King  sent  to  the  Eds  al  Jdluth  [^t\t}j^  K'^l,  Exiliarcli  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Iraq)  a  present  of  4,000  dirhama,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  this  was  an  old  custom.  Here,  again,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Al  Tha'alibi  (I.e.,  fol.  63^^) 
mentions  the  cl^^UI)  U**\ft  but  with  the  misapprehension 
that  iJ*^ J  meant  the  real  head  of  the  Jdluth^  dJ^jiUil 
j^ysi^\  ^-w;  j-JiL:^\  ^  Uij  OjfJ\,  Tbe 

word  CJ»jlu!\  is  in  so  far  the  cause  of  further  confusion,  as 
in  Qor.,  ii,  250,  it  stands  for  Goliath.   The  conclusions 
I  which  niiffht  be  drawn  iVuiu  the  consonance  oi   the  t^ro 

terms  would  lead  too  fur.  The  discussion  of  the  Persian 
feasts,  and  the  concluding  one  on  'the  Presents,'  show  to 
wbnt  extent  Persian  customs  had  crept  in  upon  the  life 
of  good  Moslims  under  the  Abbaside  rule. 

The  edition  is  done  with  the  care  and  skill  Br.  van  Yloim 
has  taught  us  to  expect  from  htm.  His  treatment  of  t  le 
poetic  passages  deserves  special  praise.  To  the  list  of 
misprints  I  should  like  to  add — p.  60,  1.  1,  v.  J^jl^  and 
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CnJj;  p.  178,  L  4,  L  ^bp\;  p.  213,  1.  8,  v. 

An  index  of  names  would  have  been  not  only  a  welcome 
bat  even  a  neoessaij  appendix  to  make  the  edition  a  ready 
book  of  reference. 

H.  HiRSCHFELD. 

Grundriss  der  Iranischbn  Phit  ot  ogie  :  V,  Nbupbrsischb 
LriTKRATUR.    Yon  Dr.  0.  H.  EtuL    (Straasburg,  1897.) 

Witb  the  exception  of  his  Catalogues  of  the  Jiodlciau 
and  the  India  Office  MSS.  and  some  articles  in  the  Enoyclo- 
pssdia  firitannica,  nearly  all  Dr.  £th^'s  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Persian  literature  have  been  written  in  German^ 
and  Ue  buried  in  the  depths  of  German  periodicals,  always 
more  or  less  inaccessible  to  En<jlish  readers,  and  now  mostly 
out  of  print.  Fe\v  Engliyii  btutients  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  copies  of  Dr.  Kth^'s  studies  on  the  earliest  period 
of  Persian  poetry— his  papers  on  the  forerunners  of  Audagi, 
on  Eudagi  and  hii  contemporaries,  on  KisaT,  on  the 
Quatrains  of  Abu  Sa'Td  bin  AbO-l-Khair,  and  on  those  of 
Anoenna.  His  paper  on  Nasir  bin  Khusrau,  which  gave 
ft  masterly  solution  of  the  problems  suggested  by  tlio  poems 
of  that  author,  was  read  at  the  Sixth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  but  is  now  only  accessible  in  the  voluminous 
leport  of  the  transactions  of  that  Congress.  His  latest 
work,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  does  not  seem 
Mthsrto  to  hare  attracted  in  this  country  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  It  quite  supersedes  the  older  authorities 
such  as  Haininer's  *' Redekunste  Persiens  **  an  d  ( hiseley*8 
"Persian  Poets.*'  The  tirat  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  poets,  who  are  treated  of  according  to  the  class  to 
wkich  they  belong— £pic,  Lyric,  Didactic,  or  Mystical ;  and 
the  account  of  each  of  the  most  notable  poets  is  followed 
by  so  ezcelleat  bibliography.  The  same  plan  is  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  prose- writers,  and  probably  it  was  this 
portion  of  his  work  wkich  cost  Dr.  Ethe  most  trouble,  bince 
the  ordinary  Taskiras  do  not,  geaerally  speaking,  pay  much 
sttsQtion  to  prose-writers.    The  only  regret  one  feels  is 
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that  Dr.  Etb^  was  not  able  to  enrich  his  notices  of  the 
poets  by  s|)ecimen8  of  their  verses,  as  Hammer  did,  hut  this 

was,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to 
hiiu  by  the  editors  of  the  "  XraQische  Philologie/' 

E.  H.  W. 

HiTi'iTi  R  UNI)  Armenier,  von  p.  Jkxsrn.  Mit  7-ehn  litho- 
graphischen  Schrifttafehi  und  eiuor  Uber&ichukarte. 
(Strassburg :  Karl  J.  Triibner,  1898.) 

A  book  well  printed,  and  on  thick  paper,  of  xxvi  and 
255  pages,  tea  double-page  plates  giving  values  of  characters, 
and  a  map,  enables  Professor  Jensen  to  lay  before  the 
public  his  carefully^  learnedly^  and  elaborately  reasoned- 
out  system  for  the  decipherment  of  tbe  so-called  Hittite 
inscriptions,  which  have  so  greatly  puzzled  and  exercised 
the  minds  of  students  and  scholars  ever  since  they  were 
brought  clearly  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  by 
Dr.  Wright. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  Professor  Jensen, 
following,  as  it  does^  that  of  Orotefend  in  the  decipherment 
of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  is  the  best  means  of 

penetrating  the  secret  ot  this  strange  writing,  and  one 
cannot  but  desire  that  such  perseverance  as  the  author  of  this 
book  has  shown  may  turn  out  to  have  led  him  on  the  right 
path*  Even  if  half  the  values  that  he  professes  to  have 
made  out  prove  to  be  correct,  or  approximately  so,  he  is 
deserving  not  only  of  the  gratitude  but  also  of  the  thanks 
of  all  those  to  whom  Oriental  archaeology  is  a  thing  of 
importance  and  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  learned  Professor,  who 
has  brought  together  so  much  material  bearing  on  the 
subject,  bus  met  with  at  least  some  measure  of  success.  The 
immense  difficulties  that  attend  the  work  of  decipherment 
in  the  domain  of  Hittology/'  however,  will  be  well  realized 
when  one  sees  what  one  so  well  equipped  for  the  fray  as 
Professor  Jeuaeu       been  able  to  produce;— 
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Inscription  from  Hama. 

Line  1.  'u  mi  sign  of  a  dignitj  word-beginner  *)  mii 
(&)  mi  (-flign  of  nominative)  ?  H(H)atf4 
?•?  (-sign  of  nom.)  (*  word  -  beginner  *)  ? 

(*  word-beginner ')  r  (-sign  of  nom.)  4-i 
w(p')-?  8-r  dsarii.o) 

„  2.  (diviaion .  mark)  &  (MAN)  P  ?  ?  (-)m-4 
(di?inon>mark)  daari(o)  (-)m  r  P-a  P  i*r'  P  m-^ 
daftri(o)  P  dsaii(o)  mil  P 

„  3.  ?-a  i-d-i  m6i4  ?  m-^  r(-)?(-)^'(p  )(-sigQ  nom.) 
dBari(o), 

Line  1.  I  am  the  (of  the)  ?,  the  greul  one  (of  the  great 
one),  the  powerful  ?,  of  H(H)ati  the  (a)  ?, 
of  [the  goddess]  F 

the  man,  of  this  knd  (P  diatricty  or  otty  P) 
king>  the  king, 

„  2,  I,  the  P  P  P  P, 

[among]  the  kings  the  man,  the  powerful 
(great),  P  (name)  the  king,  the  powerful, 
the  great, 

the  king,  P  the  king,  the  great,  the  powerfnl, 

I,  3.  the  P  of  the  god  (P)  the  great,  the  P,  the  great 

one,  the  ?  (?),  the  king. 

(Tbe  referonee-marks  to  the  numerous  notes  and  some 

few  variants  have  been  omitted  as  tending  to  confuse  the 
transcription  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  tbe  tranalatiou.) 

If  Professor  Jensen  has  really  got  so  far  as  to  give  with 
any  certaioty  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  are  translated 
«bore  without  queries,  he  has  without  any  doubt  made  some 
pnigKas,  bat^  to  put  it  mildly,  his  method  of  transoriptioii 

a  very  teasing  one,  and  it  is  something  of  a  labour  to 
find  one's  way  through  it.  The  value  of  tlio  book  would 
been  greatly  iucieascd,  uud  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
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aayed  to  the  reader,  if  the  iiuoriptioiiA  translated  had,  in 
every  case,  been  aooompanied  by  the  original  text.  The 
original  characters  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary  to 

enable  the  reader  to  see  clearly  which  of  them  Liio  uuLhor 
regards  as  certain  or  otherwise  in  his  ^sork. 

Other  inscriptions  treated  of  are  from  Mama,  Jerabis 
(**  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Kargami(S)  or  Kar(i)garai(s)"), 
Mar'al  ("  inscription  of  a  king  of  Gurgum  "),  the  lion-huot 
inscription  of  Arslantepe  near  Ordasa  ('Mnsoription  of 
Mntalu  of  Oomagene  and  Melitene''),  inscriptions  from 
I /1:1a,  Giirihi,  Ciliciu,  Bulgarmadeo,  Ivriz,  Bor,  Kolitolu, 
I> -ikoi,  Agrak,  Fraktin,  Chammanene  (?)  near  Bogazkeui, 
iLarabel,  and  a  number  of  seal  inscriptions.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  to 
work  upon. 

It  is  somewbat  startling  to  see  tbat^  in  bis  rendering  of 
the  so-called  "boss  of  Taroondemos  "  (generally  read  Tarqik- 

dirome),  Professor  Jenrsea  reads  the  name  TAR-BI-BI- 
uassimi  or  TAR-KU-uassirai.  He  may  be  right,  but  his 
reading  seems  to  me  to  be  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
diyisions  of  the  characters  in  the  Babylonian  text,  though, 
as  the  text  in  question  is  very  badly  engrayed,  almost  any 
division  of  the  characters  is  possible.  With  regard  to  this 
object^  I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied,  myself,  that  the 
Aasyrian  characters  are  genuine. 

According  to  the  author,  there  are  various  helps  to  the 
deciphering  of  these  inscriptions.  A  diagonal  stroke  is 
a  doubtful  "  word  beginner  and  closer/'  whilst  another, 
generally  written  like  sanseriph  IL,  certainly  (according 
to  the  author)  has  this  power.  Another,  a  double  group, 
*' marks  onoe  the  beginning  of  an  inscription."  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  *  word-closer,'  a  *  word-divider/  a  nominative 
sign,  and  (doubtful;  u  determiuative  for  ideograms  and  signs 
of  wunio. 

It  IS  a  valuable  work  if  the  conclusions  it  contains  be 
correct.  One  cannot  help  wishing,  however,  for  a  sufficiently 
long  bilinguaL 

T.  0.  P1NCRB8. 
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Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Archaeological  Reports,  Edited 
by  F.  Ll.  6&iFFiXH,  M.A.  1898. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  70  pages,  with  illustrationfl  and 

maps,  the  letterpress  being  contributed  ])y  Prufesaur  Flinders 
Petrie,  Messrs.  Clarke,  Gronfell,  Kcuyon,  Cnira,  and  the 
Editor.  It  is  an  exceiieut  report,  and  not  only  shows  what 
the  Fund  has  done  during  tlie  year,  but  also  what  has  been 
done  in  the  domain  of  Egyptology  in  general  during  the 
same  period.  The  plate  facing  p.  7  gives  an  exoellent 
reproduction  of  the  fragment  of  a  sculptured  mace-head, 
representing  an  Egyptian  king  of  the  second  dynasty 
opening  canal  works.  This  interesting  object  was  found 
at  Hieraconpolis. 

T.  G.  Pl2(CHES. 
A  GlUMMAB   OF    THB   PBRSIAN   LaNOUAOB    IN  MoDBRN 

Striac.   Compiled  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  F. 

Irving.  Printed  at  the  Press  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Mission,  Urmi  (Uruuiiyyaj,  Persia,  a.d. 
1898. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  utility  or 

desirability  of  missions  which  have  for  their  object  the 
con  version  of  Muhatnuiadans,  all  must  (sympathize  with 
those  which  devote  their  energies  to  the  strengthening, 
building  up  in  knowledge  and  righteousness,  and  education 
ol  the  native  Ghuruhes  in  the  £ast.  Amongst  these,  the 
excellent  work  done  by  tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
Mission  to  the  Nestorians  of  Urmi  (Unimiyya),  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Adharbayjan  (Atroputene),  has  long 
been  recognized  and  appreciated.  From  the  ^fission  I'ress 
there  established  many  Syriac  works  have  been  issued, 
but  hitherto  nothing  in  Persian.  The  Persian  Grammar, 
compiled  and  translated  into  modem  Syriac  by  the  Rev. 

F.  Irving,  which  has  just  been  printed  and  published 
in  Urmi,  marks,  therefore,  a  new  departure.  The  writer 
of  this  brief  notice,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  work 
in  question,  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  Syriac  scholars 
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to  it;  bnti  being  bimaelf  unacquainted  witb  Syriao,  can 
do  little  more  than  ofaroniole  its  appearance  and  offer  bia 

congratulations  to  those  untiring  and  devoted  workers  to 
whose  beneficent  activity  it  owes  its  existence. 

The  little  volume  comprises  240  pages  of  17  X  lOJ  inches, 
and  consists  of  (I)  a  sketch  of  Persian  grammar,  treating 
of  the  difEerent  parts  of  speech  in  order,  of  the  inflexion 
and  composition  of  words,  and  of  Arabic  locutions  employed 
in  Persia;  (2)  an  account  of  the  Calendar  (Persian  and 
Arabic,  Turkish  cycle  of  years,  h\jra  computation,  and 
conversion  of  Muhummadan  to  Christian  dat^es,  and  rice 
versa)  ;  (-i)  dialogues  in  Persian  and  modern  Syriac ;  forms  of 
address  employed  in  letters,  specimens  of  letters,  petitions^ 
bonds,  legal  documents^  leases,  etc.;  (4)  tables  of  money, 
weigbtsy  and  measures ;  (5)  list  ol  Syriac  verbs^  with  Persian 
equivalents.  The  work  is  based  cbieHy  on  the  late  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer's  Persian  Chaminar,  Captain  Wilberforce 
Clarke's  Persian  Manual,  and  M.  Kaziinirski's  excellent 
Dialoguen  et  Vocahniatre  PrangaiH-Peraans.  Its  general  plan 
and  conception  appear  good;  its  utility  is  indisputable;  and 
though  there  are  a  good  many  misprints  in  the  Persian  and 
some  Indianisms  (no  doubt  derived  from  Captain  Wilberforce 
Clarke's  Manual)  in  the  dialogue,  this  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  in  so  novel  an  attempt.  Revision  of  the  proofis 
of  the  next  edition  by  a  well-educated  Persian  innzd,  and 
a  more  exclusive  iisu  of  Kaziniirski's  work,  will  on«ily  remedy 
these  delects  in  the  second  edition,  which,  it  may  be  hoped» 
will  soon  be  called  for. 

K  Q.  B. 

Archaeological  Survky  of  Egypt,  edited  by  F.  Ll. 
Griffith,  M.A.,  F.S«A.  Sixth  Memoir.  A  Ck)LLEcmoN 
OF  Hieroglyphs:  a  CoNTRiBirrioN  to  the  HmoRT 
OF  Egyptian  Writing,  by  the  Editor.  (London: 

Offices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  1898.) 

The  e?er  active  Editor  of  the  publications  of  tbe  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  (from  whose  pen  comes  the  Annual 
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Beport,  also  noticed  this  quarter)  giyea  as,  in  this  work, 

a  scientific  description,  based  on  new  luuteriul,  of  u  uumUr 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  of  whit-h  drawiiin^s  from  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  Carter,  Mr.  liluckden.  Miss  P.  F.  E.  Paget, 
and  Miss  A.  Pirie,  are  printed  in  colour  at  the  end. 

The  plates  are  nine  in  numher^  with  a  total  of  193  figures, 
and  show  the  yarions  ohjects  depicted  in  the  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic  system  in  what  the  Egyptian  soalptors  and 
scribes  conceived  to  be  their  natural  colours,  and  with 
greater  attention  to  detail  than  the  majority  of  Egyptian 
inscriptions  show.  The  originals,  which  were  found  in 
Tarious  sites  in  £gypt»  are  of  the  Twelfth  and  Eighteenth 
Dynasties. 

Interesting  is  the  well-drawn  figure  of  a  'pin-tailed  duck/ 
which,  though  in  modern  conventional  writing  ideutLcai  with 

tiiiit  for  the  goose,  '^^>  ^^'^s,  in  reality,  a  quite  distinct  sign. 
It  is  this  character  which  stands  for  *  aon/  generally  written 
wid  having  the  pronunciation  of  «t  or  m.  In 
the  Babylonian  name-lists  it  is  reproduced  by  ii,  as  in 

T  '¥1  IdJ  Sil  ^       ^^p^^i''>  or  T  •+1      ^  +1. 

Siptahu,  'son  of  (the  god)  Ptah";  T  +T  +1*^  Si* 

Sihurn,  *  son  of  llorus,'  etc.  The  duck  which  is  represented 
is  a  brightly-coloured  bird  with  two  long  feathers  in  its  tail, 
hence  the  name  given  to  itw 

The  character  ^  ,  from  its  form  in  the  more  carefully- 
drawn  and  coloured  hieroglyph  given  in  the  plates,  is 
described  as  being  probably  tihe  opening  of  a  drain  with 
a  stand  to  support  it  (p.  63). 

The  well-known  character  ^,  which  generally  means 
*  good,*  has  lonu^  been  supposed  to  be  the  representation  of 
a  lute.  As,  however,  it  is  drawn  in  these  coloured  pictures 
of  hieroglyphics  with  the  aame  markings  on  the  oval  part 
at»  are  fouud  un  the  hieroglyph  for  '  heart,'  and  the  long 
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neck  of  tbe  object  has  a  number  of  horisontal  lines  upon 
it,  Mr.  Spurrel  and  Profenor  Petrie  suggest  that  it  may 

represent  the  heart  and  tracheae.  This  explanation,  it  is 
poiiitod  out,  would  then  agree  with  the  de8criptioii  p^ivtu 
in  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Hieropollo  (*'  absurd  inveiitiuus," 
mostly),  where  it  is  said  that  **  a  man's  heart  hung  from  the 
windpipe  means  the  mouth  of  a  good  man/' 

As  is  also  common  knowledge,  the  *  chicken/  does 
not  represent  the  young  of  our  own  familiar  baru-fowl, 
but  some  other  bird  of  the  same  family.  Mr.  Griffith 
suggests,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that  it  is  the 
young  of  the  quail,  possihly  hatched  from  the  eggs  that 
were  found  abundantly  in  the  harvest-field. 

One  could  go  on,  however,  quoting  interesting  identifica- 
tions from  this  attractive  book  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
space.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  dearly  printed,  bat  would 
have  been  handier  in  a  smaller  form.  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  good  work  done  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  in  printin<^  the  results  of  the  discoveries  that  are  being 
constantly  made  in  iilgypt  by  their  explorers.  It  is  work 
that  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  have  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  records  of  Egypt  at  hearty  and  Mr.  Griffith  has 
rendered  a  real  service,  to  science  in  the  compilation  of  this 
volume. 

T.  G.  Pinches, 

M.  Edouard  Naville  publishes^  in  the  Rpvue  ArMohffique, 
an  interesting  article  upon  a  small  wooden  box  with  orna- 
mentation in  Eg3rptian  style,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacGregor 
has  added  to  his  collection  at  Tamworth.    This  object  is  of 

a  semi-cylindrical  luriu,  is  divided  \vi:lini  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  has  a  flat  lid  running'  Kn^Mhwise  in  a  groove 
made  to  receive  it.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  object, 
however,  is  the  broad  band  carved  in  relief  with  representa- 
tions of  wild  animals — a  lion  carrying  off  a  cloven-hoofed 
animal  on  his  back»  a  dog  running  and  apparently  in  the  act 
of  barking,  a  calf  or  steer,  also  running,  a  lioness  devouring 
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an  ibex,  and  another  mutilated  design  pcomiagly  of  the 
nature  of  a  struggle  between  a  lion  and  a  bull. 

M.  Naville  sees  in  this  carving;  a  stvle  of  art  similar  to 
that  of  a  plaque  of  ivory  found  by  M.  Perrot  at  Spata,  and 
printed  by  him  in  bis  Ilistoire  de  VArt,  voL  vi,  p.  826. 
He  points  out,  moreover,  that,  whiUt  the  dog  recalls  the 
bas-xeliefs  of  Assur-bani-apU  where  the  huDting-dogs  are 
shown,  the  lioness  devouring  ibex  has  an  absolately 
similir  moHf  in  the  art  of  Mycene.  fie  tliinks,  howeTor, 
that  the  author  of  these  sculptures,  though  he  may  have 
been  a  Greek,  was  not  domiciled  in  Oreeoe  nor  in  the  Isles 
of  the  Aegean,  bat  somewhere  in  Syria. 

Pietures  of  these  and  of  other  objects  of  art  of  the  same 
natoie  found  in  Egypt  accompany  this  interesting  article. 

The  veteran  Professor  J.  Opj>ert  is  in  his  element  in  the 
paper  "Alexandre  a  15;ibyione  "  that  he  contributes  to  the 
Compter  lu'ndiis  de  VAcademie  des  Inscrip/ions  ef  Belks- 
Letirrs,  tliis  subject  giving  him  opportunity  to  touch  upon 
many  chronological  questions  of  interest.  More  interesting, 
however,  to  the  general  reader,  is  his  translation  of  nn 
in*>(.Tiption  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  that  refers  to  the 
teiDple  at  Babylon  known  as  E-sagila.  It  records  a  ^ift, 
by  Baruqaa  (.ho  I  read  instead  of  Maruqa)  throu«irh  his 
servant  Nanzanu,  of  ten  manus  of  silver  as  tithe,  beiii"^ 
his  contribution  towarls  tlie  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish 
of  the  temple  preparatory  to  its  restoration,  as  recorded  by 
tjtrabo,  whom  the  author  of  the  paper  qufttcs.  This  work, 
begun  by  Alexander,  was  never  finished,  for  the  death  of 
the  Qreek  ruler  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  and  none  of  his 
socoenoTS  thought  it  worth  while  to  continue  it»  especially 
ss  it  was  a  labour  of  great  magnitude. 

The  name  of  E-sagila  in  the  Aramaic  docket  (as  I  have 
sheady  noted  in  this  Journal)  ought  to  be  read  with  two 

yods  at  the  beginning  (*7iiD*V  (Y)e-mH(jU).  With  regard  to 
the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  king,  the  mutilation  of 
the  last  two  characters  preserved  renders  it  rather  doubtful, 
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but  there  is  great  prububiiity  tkat  the  real  readiag;  is 

!  U  IH  rf4fr  Hf<il  Hff^I  ^T.  A-lik-sa-an-dar-ri-M, 
a  corruption  of  the  Greek  ^AXA^vfyo^^  aa  mentioned  by 
Professor  Oppert  in  bis  note,  p.  419.  The  veteran  Assyrio- 
lo^st  may  be  congratulated  on  baying  written  a  learned 

and  inutit  interesting  paper. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

A  QuxshXf  OF  THB  Aramaic  Ikscriptions.  B7  Stanlby  A. 
GooK»  B.A.,  etc.  pp.  viii  +  127.  (Cambridge :  at  tbe 
ITuiversity  Press,  1898.) 

Tlio  preparation  of  such  a  glossary  ns  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook 
has  proiluct'd  l)y  the  diligent  u-^e  of  the  time  that  he  could 
spare  from  otlicr  wuik  nepdi^  110  elahoratp  iustification  :  an 
exumiiuitiuu  of  the  private  nt>trs  ot  Strnitic  seliulars  would 
probably  reveal  that  not  a  few  have  had  to  make  more  or 
less  extensive  lists  for  their  own  use.  Nor  is  there  any 
more  need  to  justify  its  publication  by  the  Cambridge  Press: 
it  is  not  a  superfluous  addition  to  the  Semitic  scbolar's 
workshop,  notliing  of  the  kind  having  appeared  before; 
it  is  useful,  few,  if  any,  having  time  to  construct  for  mere 
private  use  a  record  at  all  so  complete. 

The  importance  of  a  study  of  Semitic  (as  of  other) 
inscriptions  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  a  branch  of  study  difficult  to  prosecute, 
because,  apart  from  the  great  Hbraries,  many  of  the 
publications  containing  the  texts  are  not  generally  accessible. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  oyer  1,100  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tions have  been  made  available  for  study. 

In  1868-77  the  Cointe  dc  Vogiie  publi-licnl  150  Ammaic 
inscriptions  from  rahuyra;  in  1875  Mordtmanu  pulilislu'd  other 
93 ;  in  1885  £uting  published  still  40  more,  and  70  Nabutaeoa 
Aramaic  inscriptions  from  Arabia;  in  1887  Euting  published 
more  from  Palmyra;  in  1889  the  Academic  des  InsciiptionB  et 
BelI<'S-LettreB  began  the  issue  of  the  second  part  of  the  Corput 
JnMriptumum  Semitiatntm,  with  112  (Kos.  1-112)  Aramaic  inserip- 
tions  from  Babylonia,  etc.,  84  (Nos.  122-155)  from  Bgypt,  and 
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161  Kabataean;  in  1891  Eating  published  677  from  the  Sinaitio 
Peninaula;  and  in  1898  D.  H.  Miiller  published  over  40  from 
PalmjiB.  In  addition  to  these,  not  a  few  inscriptions  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  pages  of  the  Tarious  Journals  and  Proceedings  of 
leaned  aodeties,  most  of  whieh  are  ennmeratt^d  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Of  course,  these  inscriptions  have  been  diligently  etndted. 

Eutiiig:'t>  two  volumes  have  indexes  of  proper  names,  one  of 
which  includes  also  some  words  of  the  laiifjuajye.  Between 
the  issue  of  these  two  volumes  Ledruin,  in  published 
a  useful  Dicdonnaire  des  Noms  Propret  Falmyr^nienH, 
D.  H.  Mailer's  Die  alUtmitUchen  Insehriften  iBon  8entkehirii 
(1893)  ooDtaina  a  vocabulary.  Stilly  there  was  nothing 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  general  dictionary  until  the 
appearance  of  this  glossary  of  Mr.  Cook. 

In  the  preface  (pp.  v-viii)  he  mentions  the  chief  collec- 
tions of  inscriptions  used,  states  what  has  been  done  already 
by  other  scholars,  and  describes  the  general  aim  of  the 
present  work. 

The  introduction  (pp.  1-10)  contains  a  convenient  classi* 
fication  of  the  available  Aramaic  inscriptions,  according  to 

their  source,  as  coming  from  what  we  may  call— (1)  a  north- 
east district,  stretching  from  Bubylouia  to  Asia  Minor; 
f'2)  a  south-west  district,  viz.  Egypt;  (3)  the  intervening 
district.  To  this  middle  region  belong  by  far  the  most  of 
the  published  Aramaic  inscriptions,  viz. :  {a)  the  Nabataean, 
(d)  the  Pabnyrene,  and  (c)  the  Sinaitic.  The  bibliography 
and  the  chronological  limits  of  each  of  these  groups  are 
brtefly  stated.    At  the  end  is  a  list  of  abbreviations.' 

The  glu«»8ary  itself  (pp.  11-127),  a  laborious  piece  of  work 
containing  over  2,000  entries  (as  compared  with  some  500 

*  We  tbittk  tlwt  readers  who  at  first  object  to  the  very  fre«  use  of  abbrcviutions 
aad  symbol*  will  in  time  oome  to  appredale  them.  We  do  not  like,  however, 
the  hybrid  *  cfs.' ;  it  should  be  cps.  or  c£t.  (if  Fehlevi  hat  to  be  leemed  it  does 

not  need  to  be  copied).  Certain  readers  would  find  it  convcnieut  to  be  tultl  tliat 
the  frp*]M**Tit  references  to  Vm  Don  i*i  are  to  the  KtUtbel-l'hkfik,  ed.  Wiistonfeld. 
A  -"T-irilM,!  indiratinpr  the  origin  of  tlif  inscriptions  (itnl  merely  by  nuinbei's 
«uui<i  iiuve  been  Uiieiul.  lu  tiie  article  {DT,  &.g.,  printing  158"  lor  would 
have  iolonned  the  reader  that  158,  as  weO  as  N7,  ia  a  Nabataean  inscription. 
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in  Ledrain's  Dieiionnaire),  rests  oa  the  work  of  the  o<»pier8 
and  editors  of  inscriptions  and  on  critical  disonssions 

founded  thereon.  Tlio  usefulness  of  the  book  consists  in 
its  bringing  to  a  focns  under  each  word  in  alphabetical 
order,  with,  a  constant  exercise  of  judgment  and  critical  care, 
whatever  relates  to  it  in  the  publications  enumerated  in 
the  preface.  A  first  compilation  of  snch  a  kind  is  entitled  to 
lenient  treatment,  which  will  he  willingly  accorded.  All 
we  are  justified  in  looking  for  is  (1)  as  close  an  approach  as 
possible  to  completeness  of  record  ;  (2)  an  honest  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  certain  and  what  is  doubtful 
in  deoipberment  and  interpretation;  and  (3)  accuracy  of 
statement. 

(1)  As  for  the  first  of  thesci  completeness:  Mr.  Cook 
conld  not»  of  course,  he  expected  to  go  hehind  published 
inscriptions;  he  believes  he  has  included  all  snch  except 

certain  (e.g.  In  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  ZDMG) 
which,  he  thinks,  have  not  been  critically  enough  edited. 
(2)  Uncertainty  of  decipherment  is  indicated  by  a  point 
over  the  Hebrew  letter;  conjectural  restoration,  by  square 
brackets*  Mr.  Cook  sometimes  controls  the  decipherment  of 
the  editors,  from  the  context,  or  from  an  examination  of  the 
facsimiles.  In  the  matter  of  interpretation  he  does  not 
aim  at  being  independent:  he  has  followed,  as  he  tells  us, 
the  editors  of  the  various  texts.  Later  critical  investi- 
gations, however,  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and 
we  find  now  and  then  a  suggestion  that  is  new. 

(3)  The  reader  will  wish  to  know  most  of  all  what  degree 
of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  As  the  book  professes  to 
he  in  principle  a  digest  of  the  work  of  others,  only  extended 
use  of  it  as  an  index  can  reveal  how  far  it  is  trustworthy. 
We  mav  say  at  once,  however,  that  am  h  cross  references  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  verify  have  been  found  correct,^ 
and  that,  where  some  questionable  point  has  led  us  to 
compare  the  original,  the  same  is  true  of  the  citation  of 

'  nrr;cjii)nril  8li<^ht  discrppancics  between  a  noifi  of  rof  'rpm  o  and  tlu-  pliice 
reitfrr.'i  t<>  >  *n  on  p.  11,  third  article,  compared  with  K^n  on  p.  62j  are 
almoet  uuavoidablu  aud  will  misiead  no  one. 
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tuwripUoiifl.^  It  ia  naturally  to  the  strictly  AMmaio  part 
of  the  work  that  the  oompiler  has  doYoted  most  attention. 

Where  the  decipherment  is  m  often  uncertain,  and  the 
ineaTiingr  floubtiul,  the  choicf»  between  rival  explanations  i>i 
often  ditiicult,  and  we  cannot  expect  always  to  agree  with 
the  result.  It  is  a  pity  that  practical  considerations  forbad 
a  fuller  treatment.  The  illustrations  from  Arahic,  Assyrian, 
mod  wicieat  Egyptian  are  generally  taken  from  the  same 
eoaroe  as  the  inscriptions  themselves,  and  (apart  from 
misprints  and  slips  of  the  pen^J  criticiam.  of  Liieiii  does 
not  touch  Mr.  Cook.' 

1  Oa  p.  42y  baverer,  under  HSmn,  120*  shoald  be  124 ;  and  on  p.  63,  raider 
l^ra.  363  ehoold  be  668.  Moreover,  D  in  DUriDH  and  in  DUHDB,  on 
pp.  22  and  97,  eboold  be  D .  The  foceioule  ia  quite  nnambignona. 

'  It  k  not  worth  while  pointing  out  such  things  as  oraisnions  or  inisplaceraents 
of  s ;  bat  U  may  be  of  oae  to  aome  readers  to  correct  the  following  misprints 

on  p.  lZ^jS\\  for  the  .jjtt  of  CIS—i.e.j  J\  ;  on  p.  19  uJ\i^ 

5 


of  Eating  ;  on  p,  27      for  p\ ;  on  p.  37  i^ks^'  for  i'jjtp^  ;  on  p.  43 


print  in  Do  Togii6)  for  J^ai»^^  and  for  (jUai^.  ;  on  p.  88  'Obaifrat 

(after  CIS)  for  'Obaisat  ;  on  p.  93  lor  jj.^  ;  ou  p.  96  for  ; 
on  pk  97  for  ;  on  p.  Ill  ys^  tar  js^  ;  (on  p.  118  is  a  tare 
tonn,  not  an  error  for  ^^^0  on  p.  lid  ^or  and  on  p.  119 

jlll  for         ,  toA  jp  fof  . 

*  Sometimes,  howeTer,  the  effort  to  he  concise  leads  to  obscurity  or  niis- 
ttatemeat :  on  p.  19,  under  llpSOt^,  Ndldeke's  explanation  one  who  is  cut 
from  the  body  of  bis  mother"  Is  not  an  alternative  transkdon  of  *  but 
a  tnaalation  of  ;  in  the  aame  article  Leps.  86  refers  to  Iknkmakr  aut 

ArgypV-n,  Abth.  vi  (Band  ri),  Tafel  14-21  ;  on  p.  22  dnif  and  *nofle*  are 
alieraatires,  not  equivalents  ;  ou  p.  uG  the  juxfnposition  of  and  JItb. 

to  the  unwary  reader  that  the  Arabic  word  is  known  in  the  sense 
of  'giasshopper ' ;  on  p.  105,  if  *  to  place,  to  set '  be  correct,  iJju  should  be 
Jiffi .  On  tho  other  hand,  thne  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  on  p.  38  in  the 

j.n.A.8.  1899.  13 
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We  hope  lie  will  have  the  satiBfaction  of  having  his 
book  much  used  while  it  is  still  up  to  date.  It  is  well 
printed  and  well  bound.  Perhaps  the  leaves  were  left  uncut 
because  it  was  thought  likely  that  scholars  would  wish 

intrrlcnved  cupies. 

Iliis  glu8»ary  will  materially  facilitate  the  Au^iheuhmg 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  brief  introduction  will  be  an  aid 
to  the  student,  who  will  probably  wish  that  Mr.  Cook  had 
allowed  himself  more  scope.  Students  of  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  will  appreciate  his  method  of  quoting  syste- 
matically every  form  in  which  a  word  occurs  (cp.  Hin,  K^H) ; 
his  \variiin<^  tluit  ccrtuiu  reudin^s  are  imctTtaiu ;  and  liis 
quotatiou   of   alternative  readings  (e.g.,  i  , 

n^ni2D).  His  practice,  iu  the  case  of  obscure  woids,  of 
quoting  the  context  (cp.  for  example  rtHDi  "tD>  etc.),  and 
in  the  case  of  bilingual  inscriptions  of  giving  the  equivalent 
expression  in  the  second  language  (K112)i  KSD,  KD^3>  etc.), 
will  be  specially  appreciated  by  the  student  who  is  not 
fortunate  euuuj^^h  to  liavc  easy  access  to  the  sources. 
^Ir.  Cook*8  intcK  st  in  comparative  Semitic  philology  appoara 
iu  useful  observations  occurring  from  time  to  time  (cp.  for 

article  ^  J  does  not  mean  *  tanner.'  Mordtmann  means  to  wy  that  the 
Palmyr«ie  pr«>per  name  mi,  ooming  Irom  a  root  s  Arab.  will  mean 

*  tanner.'  Qfrlkm  on  p.  37.  given  a*  the  Ethiope  for  *  fearp'  vhould  be  $9rmi. 
On  p.  75  iJlJ^^ ,  Manawat,  should  be  ,  Manat. 

In  the  oaie  of  Aasyrian  and  Egyptian  words,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
STitem  of  transliteration  employed  in  the  CIS  has  been  presenred.  It  is 
eztremelj  dMimble  that,  irhaterer  be  done  abont  the  Egyptian  Towels,  the 
(:yst*  iii  ot  trunsiiteration  of  t]i>  (  onsonants  that  in  now  dominant  should  W  n^tii 
in  all  S(iiiiti<'  work.  Thb  does  not  in  Asi^yrian,  as  iu  Arabic,  employ 
a  A  and  a  h,  hut  only  a  f^—^  not  beinj»  diHtinguishable,  except  etymolo^n  tllv. 
In  any  case  it  is  mislendin^^  to  find  li'tnahhi  on  p.  37,  and  ?imilariy 
A  in  alnK'-t  nl!  Assyrian  wordi^,  but  jKilnlyt  on  p.  24.  Tn  l']_ni'ti;in.  on 
the  cuunnty,  it  iii .  d  hardly  he  said,  h  and  /*  rtim  s.  nt  di-tiiat  ^yuil>i»U  and 
distinct  suunds.  Tlius,  iu  hakmufij  on  p.  53,  aud  in  //o/-  m  kib  ou  p.  oC, 
^  ia  comet;  bat  if  so,  in  !if4  J^rt  on  p.  66,  in  anh  (i.e.  *nh)  on  p.  9i,  in  AsMfn 
on  p.  82,  in  Ikaiit  on  p.  50  (and  of  eoune  in  DSTiruy  and  DSnil),  in  ko$uu  on 
p.  55,  and  in  other  examples,  A  should  be  A.  We  may  add  here  that  wa  do  not 
suppocie  the  aatbor  means  to  propose  a  new  theory  of  the  date  of  Daniel  when  he 
aasigaa  it  to  the  midiUe  of  the  second  eentory  n.c.  (p.  3,  note  2). 
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example  such  notes  as  those  on  the  letters  ,  ^ ,  etc.). 
Xo  one  working  through  the  Aramaic  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  should  overlook  the  notes  on  the  parallel  or  the 
divergent  forms  supplied  by  the  inscriptions :  the  fact  that 
iome  of  the  inscriptions  can  be  dated  givers  special  value 
to  their  evideoce.  Mr.  Cook's  work  on  the  Encyclopaedia 
Bihiica  has  given  hira  a  special  interest  in  Semitic  onoma- 
tology,  which  is  fortunate,  for  he  tells  us  that  three^fifths 
of  the  entries  in  his  glossary  are  proper  names. 

Finally,  we  may  give  one  example  of  the  convenient 
Way  in  which  such  a  glossary  collects  interesting  facts,  and 
of  the  care  with  which  it  must,  nerertheless,  be  used>— 

One  of  the  mo!«t  firmly  established  facts  of  Semitic  phonology  is 
th  it,  nndpr  certain  fon'htions.  words  that  appear  in  Tit  I'K  u*  with 
j{  and  in  Arabic  with  ^  will  be  found  in  Aramaic  tu  Lave  ^. 
A  wdl-known  example  of  this  is  the  word  ,  '  the  earth.* 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  certain  Arftmaic  dialects  have  the 
lemaikable  parallel  form  Xp^lX  (cp.  Jer.  x,  11).   Now  the  glossary 

fhows  that  whilst  the  inHcriptiuuh  coutaiu  both  tonus,  the  conuiinn 
form  occurs  in  only  one  inscription  and  the  peculiar  paruliel 

form  m  no  leas  than  nine.  This  might  lead  to  the  generalization 
that  the  Aramaio  represented  by  the  inscriptions,  most  of  which 
sre  late,  nsed  almost  invariably  the  form  with  p.    If  the 

in*criptions  containing  the  wonl  are  noted  more  carefully,  however, 
h  will  be  found  that  they  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  famous 
sculptures  from  Zenjirli  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  legends  on 
certain  well>known  weights  and  tablets  from  NineTeh,  all  belonging 
to  the  eighth  century  or  the  seventh.  Elsewhere  in  the  Aiamaic 
iaicrii^ibns  the  word  does  not  happen  to  occnr  except  in  the  one 
case  referred  to,  where  it  ajipcars  in  the  common  form  {^^TJ^. 
This  is  in  the  Sinaitic  pcninnula,  and  the  inscription,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  that  bear  dates,  belongs  to  about  the  year  1S9  a.d. 

Anyone  who  experiences  difficulty  in  romciuberiug  the 
inscriptions  by  the  numbers  will  find  it  pretty  easy  to 
conatroct  an  analysis  of  them  on  a  single  leaf  of  paper  to 
keep  as  a  mark  in  the  glossary.  lie  will  thus  be  able 
to  determine  at  onoe  the  nature  of  the  attestation  of  any 
word  or  form. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  thow  that  the  gloaaarj  is  an 
addition  to  the  Semitio  library  ntefnl  to  learners  and 
Gonvenient  for  aoholars,  and  to  anggeat  to  those  who  nae 
it  to  help  on  the  cause  hj  reporting  important  inaoeuraeiea 
to  the  author.  Cambridge  haa  done  well  in  encouraging 
ita  younger  acholara  by  undertaking  the  publicatioii  of  auch 
a  work. 

HopB  W.  Hogg. 

At  the  last  moment,  a.s  these  slieets  are  beinp;  passed  for  the  press, 
M.  Litlzbarski's  eagerly  expected  Uandhuch  dt-r  NordxemitiscJien 
£pigraphtk  has  been  issued,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  conii»l(te 
plossar}'.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  it  with  the  otlier  work, 
their  scale  and  scope  being  so  different.  Had  the  scholars  in 
Gemauy  and  England  who  encouraged  Mr.  Cook  to  go  on  with 
his  work  been  able  to  tell  him  of  the  enterprise  on  which 
Iddaborski  was  engaged,  the  glossary,  ut  least  in  its  present  form, 
would  probably  not  have  appeared.  If  ita  author  doea  not  regret 
his  labour,  however,  no  one  else  wiU.  The  GUMury  and  the 
equivalent  oolumna  of  the  Mandivek  seem,  on  a  rapid  glance,  to  be 
to  some  extent  complementary  as  well  as  parallel.  One  would 
not  willingly  be  without  either.  Each  has  entries  that  the  other 
lacks ;  and  the  plan  of  the  smaller  work  made  it  possible  to  give 
many  referencea  and  other  notes  which  the  leaner,  in  particQlar, 
will  find  very  useful. — ^H.  W.  H. 
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{Odohw,  Notember,  Deoember,  1898.) 


I.     OSNBRAL  MbBTINOS  OF  THB  BoTAL  AsiATIO  SoCIETT. 

November  d»  1898. — ^Ijord  Eeay  (Fresident)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  annooDoed  that— 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Briggs,  M.D., 

yir.  M.  N.  Yenketaavanu, 

Mr.  V.  R.  Pandit, 

Captain  F.  Webb  Ware, 

Mr.  M.  Hacauliffe, 

Mr.  0.  O.  Luzac, 

Mr.  V.  C.  Sebhucharri, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 

Mr.  Nobushig^  Am^nomori,  and 

Mr.  H.  Franklin 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  R.  Sewell  read  a  pu{>er  on  "The  Cinder-Mounds  of 

licUiiry."    The  paper  appears  in  the  present  number. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Gaater, 
Mr.  BeTeridge,  and  Dr.  I  hornton  took  part. 

December  13.— Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  wiu>  aunouiiced  that— 

H.ii.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Maodonald, 
Mr.  Robert  Pearoe,  and 
Mr.  Suryanarain  Row 

had^been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  Rev.  Professor  Mills,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 

Initiative  of  the  Avesta."  The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
a  subsequent  nurnlxT. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne, 
Professor  Ross,  Dr.  Gaster,  and  Professor  llhya  Davids 
took  part. 

II.  CoNTENTa  OF  FoRSION  ORIENTAL  JOURNALS. 
I.  VmnrA  Obikhtal  Joubwal.   Yol.  zii,  No.  2. 

Steinschneider  (M.).    Heilmitteluamen  der  Araber. 

I  fart  maim  (M.).    Zur  kurdischen  Literutur. 

Ke<,'l  (A.  v.).  Visal  und  aeine  bohne,  eiae  Dicbter-Famili© 
des  modernen  Persiens. 

Mahler  (Ed.).  Aegyptologiscbe  Studieu  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Chronologie. 

II.  JoLK.VAL  AsiATiuuE.    Tomo  xii,  No.  1. 

Loisy  (A.).   Le  Monstre  Bahab  et  Pbistoire  biblique  de 

la  or«nition. 

Chabot  (J.  £.).  Notes  d'^pigraphie  et  d'aroh^ologie 
orientale. 

ParuBOt  (M.).   Le  dialecte  de  Ma*lula. 

F^r  (L.).  Sp^imen  de  la  langue  lepoha  on  rong. 

III.  ZmSOHBEil  DXR  DSDfSOBBir  UOBOSNllMBnCHSV  GlBEUSOBAVT. 

Band  lii,  Heft  8. 

Mann  (0.).    QueHenstndien  znr  Geachicbte  dea  A^med 

Sah  Durrani  (1747-1773). 

Iloutsnm  (Th.).  Eine  unbekannte  Bearbeitung '  des 
Marzbiin-nameh. 

Mordtraann  (J.  H.).  Die  himjarischen  Inschrifton  von 
Kharibet-Se'ofid. 

Brock(>lraann  (C).  Zur  syrischenBetonungs-  und  Verslebre. 

Bohtliugk  (<).).  Miscellcn. 

Brooks  {Vj.  W.).    Notes  on  the  Synac  Chronicle  of  846. 
WolfE  (M.).    Bemerkungen  zu  der  Sobrift  A^wal-al- 
kijame. 
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WmaxEkvxEM,  Phil.-Hi8I.  Riassb.   Bd.  cxxxvi. 

MuIIer  (Fr.).  Bcitnige  zur  Text-kritik  und  Erklarung 
des  Karnainak  i  Artasir  i  Papakan. 

  Beitrage  zur   Text-kritik  uiul  Kikliiruiig  des 

Aiidarz  i  Aturput  i  Mahruspanduu  mit  einer  deutschca 
Uebersetzunjj. 

  Die  yi'iuitischcn  Elements  der  Pnlilawiaprache. 

  Die  Xraufiscription  frerader  Alphabete. 

Bd.  cxxxTii. 

Buhler  (G.).    A  Leo^end  of  the  Jaina  Stiipa  at  Mathura. 

Nchroeder  (L.  v.;.  Die  Tiibinger  Katha-H8S.  und  iliro 
Bezichung  zum  Tuittirlva- Anuiyaka.  Herausgegebeii  mit 
einem  ^achtrag  v.  G.  Buhler. 

PEKKscHRiprHK.   Bd.  zir. 

!Nuldekc  (Th.).    Zur  Grammatik  des  classincliou  Arabisc-li. 

V.  Si.  Pbtersbiro.     Bclleti.v  de  l'Acad£mie  1mp£:eiai.b  om 
SciE>*CEs.    ^rie  v,  Tome  viii,  No.  1. 

Radloff  (W.).  £ine  neue  aufgefundene  alt-tiirkisohd 
Iiucbrift 

TL  MoiCH.    BmUXOBBBRICHTB  DER  K.  B.  AXABSMIB  OBB  VflBSBS- 

acHARBir,  1898.   Heft  3. 

Htrth  (Fr.).    Ans  der  Ethnographie  des  Taohau  Ju-kiuu 
Lanfer  (B.).   Stndien  Eor  Sprachwissenseliaft  der  Tibeter. 
Gakod  (W.).    Zar  Exegese  und  Erltik  der  ritueUeti 

^tras. 

Mills  (L.  n.).    On  Pahlavi. 

Gruuwedel  (A.).    Padmasambiiava  and  Maudaruva. 
Hopkins  (E.  W.).  Avarta, 

Schrt^iner  (M.).   Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  theologischon 
Bewegungen  im  Islam. 
Schwally  (Fr.).  Nachtriigo. 
Wiadisch  (E.).   Za    The  Indiaa  Game  of  Cliess." 
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III.  Notes  and  News. 

Jbwish  Ethics. — Profeesor  M.  Lazaras  lias  at  length 

published  his  System  of  Jewish  Ethics  {Die  Ethik  (irs 
JudenfhKfns,  T.  KaufFinann,  Franc fort-on-the- Main,  1898), 
Id  a  large  and  beautifully  got-up  volume.  As  might  have 
beeo  expected  from  so  distinguished  a  thinker,  this  work 
leayea  little  to  be  desired,  both  aa  regards  deepneas  of 
thought  and  clearneaa,  and  elegance  of  diotion.  Although 
there  is  no  lack  of  smaller  works  on  the  subject,  a  systematic 
lepresentatiou  of  the  ethical  principles  as  developed  in  post- 
Bil»lical  Jewijih  writings  has  been  a  di  -iiieratiim.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  author's  arguments  aguinst  E.  v.  liartoiiuiu'a 
rejection  of  ethics  which  are  founded  on  a  theistio  basis. 

Kaoio  among  tub  flsBRBws. — Readers  of  the  Journal 
will  rec<dlect  that  some  months  back  Br.  Witton  Davies  read 

a  paper  before  the  Society  on  **  Magic,  Divination,  and 
Domonolo^ry  among  the  Hebrews  and  neighbouring  peoples," 
This  paper  has  been  expanded  and  has  just  appeared  uuder 
the  same  title.    A  notice  of  it  will  appear  in  our  next  issue* 

Oriental  Congrbss. — A  Committee,  consisting  of  the 

I'resident,  Sir  Raymond  We^t,  Professor  Sayce,  Dr.  Thornton, 
I'roUssca  i)ou;^la8,  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Lyon,  Mr.  TIewitt, 
Dr.  Gaster,  and  Dr.  Oust,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out 
for  this  country  all  matters  connected  with  the  forthcoming 
International  Congress  at  Rome  in  October.  The  Council 
hope  that  as  many  members  of  the  Society  as  possibly  can 
will  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Peppe  Relics. — With  reference  to  oiir  announcement 
in  last  Journal  (p.  868),  we  have  now  to  acid  that  the  King 
of  Siam  is  sondinp;-  an  envoy  to  India  to  receive  the  relics 
offered  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Indian  Government.  The 
King,  who  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  has  agreed  to 
distribute  from  Bangkok  portions  of  the  relics  among  the 
Buddhists  of  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
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KasmIr  AmriQUiTiBs. 

The  following  interesting  account,  written  by  Dr.  M.  A* 
Stein,  ia  abstracted  from  the  Time»  of  ItuUa,  Not.  5 

A  sliort  time  ago  we  published  the  news  that  the  KaSmlr 
Durbar,  upon  the  proposal  of  Captain  S.  H.  Godfrey, 
AwietaDt  Beiident  in  Kadmir,  hag  reaolyed  to  establish 
a  museum  at  diinagar*  The  new  institution^  for  which 
a  suitable  building  is  already  in  course  of  construction,  is 
to  serve  for  the  reception  of  Kasnur  antiquities  and  of 
characteristic  specimeus  of  the  arts  and  iudu;>trie8  of  the 
Valley. 

There  is^  perhaps,  no  part  of  Iiulia  which  could  furnish 
richer  or  more  interesting  materials  for  a  local  museum. 
There  is  certainly  none  in  which  the  establishment  of  each 
an  institution  is  at  present  more  needed  or  more  si^ificant 

as  a  mark  of  progress.  The  whole  of  KuMuir  might  have 
been  described,  until  not  so  long  a^^o,  as  one  groat  museum 
of  local  antiquities.  There  were  the  ruins  of  ancient  date 
which  stdl  ooTor  so  many  prominent  sites  in  the  Valley. 
Time-honoured  were  the  products  of  the  artisan,  the  method 
of  the  administration,  the  wsys  and  thoughts  of  the  people. 

Great  are  the  chanties  which  Western  influences  have 
produced  in  Kasrair,  particularly  during  the  present  Maha- 
raja's reign.  They  reach  deeper  than  any  we  can  trace  in 
the  country's  previous  history.  Much  of  what  modern 
'reform'  has  swept  away  will  not  be  regretted  even  by 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  old  Eadmir.  But  much  of  what 
is  of  high  Talne  and  interest  to  the  student  of  Indian 
history  and  art,  is  also  now  bound  to  disappear.  It  is  time 
to  collect  these  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  lliev  are  in 
6tone  and  wood,  in  manuscripts,  or  in  the  traditions  and 
thought  of  the  people. 

The  interest  which  these  remains  claim  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  old  history  of  Ka^mir.  And  the  latter, 
sgain,  is  rendered  curious  and  attractive  by  the  exceptional 
advantages  we  enjoy  for  its  study.    Indian  literature  haa 
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often  been  blamed,  and  not  without  justice,  for  its  want  of 
historical  works.  Kasmir,  however,  has  preserved  for  us 
a  series  of  Sanskrit  clironicles  whirh  in  authenticity  and 
value  fairly  ivach  tlie  mark  of  the  chronicles  of  niediaevul 
iMiropo.  Adding  to  these  the  P(>rsian  records  from  Akbur'a 
time  onwards,  Kasinir  history  presents  itself  to  us  in  reliable 
accounts  extendinjji^  over  more  than  1,500  years.  Traditions 
popular  in  ori<jin,  but  yet  of  value,  which  are  r(  corded  ia 
the  oldest  of  these  works,  Kalhaiia's  Rdjiitarainjini,  carry 
us  back  even  further  to  the  times  of  Asoka  and  the  great 
Indo-Scythian  kings. 

It  is  not  alone  this  wealth  of  truly  historical  records 
which  enables  us  to  restore  in  detail  the  picture  of  ancient 
Kasmir.  Small  as  the  country  is,  its  contribution  to  ancient 
Indian  literature  has  been  considerable.  Sanskrit  works  by 
Ka^mlrian  authors  are  plentifully  preser?ed  in  the  Valley. 
Ka^mlrians  seem  always  to  haye  had  an  open  eye  for  the 
realities  of  life  and  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  oountry. 
It  is  not  chance  that  these  old  writers  give  us  many 
a  curious  glimpse  of  contemporary  Katfmir,  such  as  the 
scholars  of  India  proper  rarely  Touchsafe  to  us  in  regard 
to  their  own  homes. 

Kor  are  we  entirely  dependent  on  these  indigenous  sources. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  valuable  information  on  ancient 
India  has  reached  us  in  the  accounts  of  foreign  travellers. 
These  do  not  fail  us  in  Kafoiir.  llie  favoured  *'Land  of 
^rff<Al"  (Parvati)  has  always  been  famous  for  its  sacred 
sites,  its  holy  springs  or  Ifagas,  its  mountain  Itrthas. 
A  land  of  such  spiritual  merits  could  not  be  missed  by  the 
pious  Christian  pilgrims  who  wandered  through  the  breadth 
and  length  of  India  during  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Muhaniinadan  conquest.  The  curious  and  detailed  notices 
which  they  have  left  us  of  the  Valley  and  its  inhabitants 
correspond  to  the  long  stay  they  used  to  make  there.  It 
seems  in  fact  as  if  these  pious  men  had  not  been  wholly 
indinVrent  to  the  material  attractions  of  the  country. 
Kastnir  has  always  had  its  charm  for  visitors  from  northern 
climes.    JD*[ow,  too,  the  Hajis  of  Yarkaud  and  the  regions 
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beyond  readily  linger  in  the  Valley  before  resuming  their 
l'^n<r  journey.  Hiuen  Tsiang  did  so  before  them,  and  so 
other  less  known  Buddhist  pilpfrims  who  passed  throujjh  tho 
"  Paradifi  terrestre  des  ludes  "  (Beruier)  to  the  sacred  places 
of  *hf^  f^iisty  hot  plains. 

In  the  light  which  we  derive  from  this  wealth  of  records, 
the  tangible  remains  of  old  Ka6mir  resume  trcsh  life.  The 
ooina  ol  Kadmir  rulers,  which  we  possess  in  almost  unbroken 
sneoeasioQ  from  Tnrlo-Scytliinn  times  cnwnrds,  are  more  than 
t  mere  framework  for  dynastic  lists.  We  know  often  a  good 
deal  of  the  reigns  and  persons  of  the  kings  who  issued  them. 
The  ooins  and  their  legends  more  than  once  illustrate  in 
a  charaoteristte  fashion  incidents  of  vhioh  the  Chronicles 

t^QS. 

The  mined  temples  and  scnlptares,  which  are  far  more 
Bomeioiis  about  the  Valley  than  the  guidebooks  would  show, 
foniiah  ample  materials  for  the  study  of  the  architecture 
sod  art  of  ancient  KaAmir.  They,  too»  are  not  mute  records 
with  date  and  origin  doubtful,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
India  proper.  From  the  Ohronides  we  learn  the  deities 
to  which  these  temples  were  dedicated,  the  names  of  their 
Zanders  and  of  the  sites  which  they  were  intended  to 
adorn.  We  can  often  trace  the  varying  fortnnes  which 
these  stmctures  underwent,  and  strange  indeed  they  were 
sometimes. 

Muny  a  famous  shrine  which  we  still  see  in  its  ruins 
served  with  the  riciies  it  once  contained  unscrupulous  Hindu 
kings  iu  their  financial  troubles.  The  massive  quadrangles 
of  others  were  used  at  times  as  fortified  places,  just  as  in 
the  Middle  Ag:es  did  so  many  monuments  of  ancient  Rome. 
Burinf^  the  endless  rebi  limns  of  the  later  Hindu  period  they 
stood  more  than  one  siej.,'  .  Frequently  we  find  popular 
Muhammadan  shrines  built  with  the  slabs  and  columns  of 
ancient  Hindu  temples,  or  the  latter  simply  transformed 
into  Ziarats.  Muhammadan  shrines  in  most  casea  can  be 
ibown  to  mark  the  sites  of  earlier  Hindu  worship. 

This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  that  slow  and  gradual 
process  of  oouTersion  which  led  the  great  mass  of  the 
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Kasmlr  population  from  their  old  gods  and  beliefs  into  the 
fold  of  lalam.  In  more  than  one  direction  this  oonTeinoa 
has  remained  superficial.    The  qualified  student  can  still 

easily  trace  the  old  Hindu  in  the  customs  and  superstitions 
of  the  Kasmir  villager. 

Islam  did  not  enter  Kabiuir  by  forcible  conquest.  Not  the 
Talour  of  its  inhabitants— it  seems  to  have  been  small  indeed 
at  all  times — but  the  great  mountain  barrier  to  the  south 
had  saved  the  Valley  from  Muhammadan  invasimi.  The 
great  MahmOd  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  reach  Estoir:  ^e 
bravest  of  his  Hindu  opponents  in  the  Panjab  had  found 
there  a  refu<je.  Jiut  in  the  narrow  defiles  which  lead  to 
the  passes  over  the  Pir  PttntHal,  even  the  resistance  of  a  »niaU 
stronghold  like  the  ancient  Lohara  was  enough  to  stem  the 
wave  that  in  the  plains  of  India  had  proved  irresistible. 
Kaimir  thus  escaped  that  great  break  which  the  Mu* 
hammadan  conquest  marks  in  the  historical  development 
of  other  Indian  territories.  The  subsequent  gradual  con- 
version to  Islam  did  not  affect  materially  the  marked 
historical  individuality  of  the  country,  or  the  tradiiiuns 
and  habits  of  its  population.  The  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  we  can  restore  the  ancient  topography  of  Kadmir 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fact. 

If  we  take  for  comparison  the  great  Panjab  plain  w« 
find  there  only  a  few  ancient  sites  and  local  names  standings 
out  as  landmarks  of  the  pre-^l uh  noinadan  ej3och.  It.  is  • 
strikingly  diil'erent  in  Kasmir.  W  e  can  tliere  trace  the 
ancient  to\vn«i,  pil^^riiuuge  places,  administrative  divisions, 
etc.,  far  back  iotu  Hindu  times,  with  such  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  as  if  we  stood  on  the  classic  soil  of  Greece  or  Italy* 

It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  thst  the  ancient  routea 
through  the  mountains  have  remained  unchan^e^d.  Until 
the  advent  of  the  Jiiitish  eiigincer  man  had  little  chance 
tu  work  great  chanpres  here.  Hut  it  still  shows  the  remark- 
able tenacity  of  local  tradition  in  XuHiuIr  that  we  can  even 
to  the  present  day  follow  np  the  old  tracks  over  the 
mountains  mentioned  in  our  histoiical  records,  and  locate 
the  watch-stations  which  guarded  the  passes.    Thus,  e.g.. 
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the  site  of  tho  stone  gate  which  closed  "  the  western  entrance 
of  the  kuiL'  ioin"  in  Hiuen  Tsiang'a  days,  in  the  p'>r^e 
below  liiTraniula  (Vard/itriulfi),  still  bears  it«  ancient  iKsme. 
On  the  height:^  of  the  Pir  PantsiTl  Pass  popular  tradition 
fetill  shows  tlie  place  where  cruel  Kinp  Mihiraknla  (of  ibo 
§ixth  century)  was  believed  to  haye  amused  himself  by 
throwing  elephants  over  a  precipice. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of  that  geographical  micro- 
ooam,  EanrnTr.     Hundreds  of  ancient  localities  mentioned 
by  the  Sanskrit  chroniclers,  from  great  towns  down  to 
modest  hamlets,  can  be  identified  with  certainty*  l^rlnagar 
has  retaioed  more  than  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
Srimigari,  "the  City  of        i.e.  the  goddess  of  fortune." 
(This  is  the  name  whicli  the  Easmir  capital  has  borne 
since  the  days  of  Aioka ;  though  the  guidebooks,  following 
a  whimsicsl  etymology  of  that  worthy  but  in  historical 
matten  amosingly  na'ive  traveller,  Mr.  Yigne,  will  persist 
in  taming  it  into  "  the  0Hy  of  the  Sun.")  The  antiquarian 
esn  still  identify  in  it  the  remains  of  muny  of  the  great 
buildings  that  once  adorned  it,  the  quarters  into  which  it 
was  divided,  the  canals  and  main  thoroughfares  which 
iDtenected  it.    Thus  history  guides  us  wherever  we  move 
in  EaAnIr,  whether  in  the  great  flat  of  the  river  plain  or 
high  up  in  the  alpine  side-valleys.     Of   the  ancient 
irrigation   canals  we  know   the   makers;    even  for  the 
artificial  changes  iu  the  course  of  the  Vitasta  (the  old 
Uydaspes,  our  *Jhelum*)  we  can  give  the  date. 
.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  go  back  to  tlie 
sculptures,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  which 
the  old  sites  yield,  in  order  to  find   objects  worthy  of 
preservation  in  a  museum.     Kasmir  since  the  time  when 
Mobammadanistn  entered  the  Valley  from  the  north  has 
had  its  connection  with  Central  Asia  and  Kliorasan.  Many 
interesting  arts  were  imjinrtcd  from  those  quarters  and 
developed  by  the  Kasmiri  with  that  imitative  talent  which 
distinguishes   him.     Many   excellent  specimens  of  this 
Muhamroadan  art  of  Ka^mir,  Persian  in  its  chief  features, 
•tiU  survive,  but  they  are  rapidly  leaving  the  country. 
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The  Ea^miri,  like  other  people,  has  the  defects  of  his 
yirtaes.  The  same  ability  with  which  he  leprodnoed  the 
best  elements  of  Persian  art-design  in  his  metal  and  textile 

work  leads  him  to  imitate  only  too  readily  European  models, 
pour  as  the  specimens  of  Western  art  mostly  are  that  have  ^ 
hitherto  reached  liira.  Cuiicctors  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  old  Kasmir  art.  Most,  perhaps,  of  what  was 
of  value,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  £urope.  Not  much  time  remains  to 
be  lost  if  Ealmir  is  to  retain  any  of  the  good  prodaota  of 
its  old  art  industries. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  could  help  more  to  gnide  back 
the  modern  workman  to  the  former  level  of  his  art  than  ^t.  lect 
models  of  this  type.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  museum 
is  the  best  means  for  their  preservation  in  the  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Kasmir  Durbar  alive  to  the 
importance  of  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the  antiquities 
and  the  aits  of  the  country.  As  far  as  the  study  of  the 
former  is  conecrned  it  has  already  shown  its  interest  by 
enabling  Dr.  8ri;iN  to  study  tlio  arcliaeolo;>y  of  Kasmir  in 
detail,  and  to  prepare  an  annotated  English  translation  of 
the  oldest  of  the  above-named  Chronicles.  This  is  in  course 
of  publication  through  Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co*,  London. 

The  new  museum  which  has  been  sanctioned,  and  the 
building  of  which  is  now  rapidly  advancing,  will  nn- 
doubtodlv  lead  to  a  far  more  effective  preservation  of 
ancieul  remains  than  has  liitherto  been  po>Mble.  It  may 
also  form  the  starting-point  for  a  now  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  Ka.smlr  art.  For  many  of  the  European 
visitors  from  the  plains  who  reach  the  Easmir  capital  in 
yearly  increasing  numbers  it  is  sure  to  prove  an  attraction. 
From  whichever  point  of  view  the  new  institution  is  judged, 
it  does  credit  alike  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Durbar 
and  to  Captain  Godfri:y's  timely  initiative.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  think  that  the  i'unds  required  for  the  museum 
have  become  available  through  the  improvement  in  the 
State's  finances,  which  has  been  remarkably  steady  during 
the  office  of  the  present  Resident,  Sir  Abelbert  Talbut. 
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Panjab  ^otes  for  1898, 

I.  Colonel  DavidBon,  after  employnient  on  tbe  Afghan 

frontier,  has  compiled  a  collection  of  1,600  to  1,800  sentences 
of  the  lanti^uage  of  the  Siah-Posh  Kafir,  an  independent 
racse,  neither  Hindu  nor  Mahomet  an,  who  dwell  in  the 
mountainous  district  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
of  Afghanistan  as  lately  demarked.  The  compiler  bad 
peculiar  opportunities,  and  has  made  good  use  of  them. 
He  is  now  preparing  a  Vocabulary:  be  has  not  attempted 
a  Grammar.  Of  this  language  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
It  i.H  importjint  that  these  collections  should  be  published. 

II.  Mr.  Macaulitfe,  of  Ll.M.  Indian  Civil  Service  on  the 
retired  list,  has  prepared  a  careful  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Sikh  or  Singh  Sect^  dwelling  in  the  ProYince 
of  the  Pan  jab.  About  forty  years  ago  a  German  Professor^ 
Dr.  Trumpf,  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  India  Office  to 
learn  the  lan^  lafi^e,  and  make  a  translation  :  he  succeeded 
ixi  fur,  that  he  published  a  volume,  the  Adi  Grauth,  which 
Fas  valued  at  the  time,  but  bomethiiig  better  is  now 
required :  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  larger 
selection  of  original  MSS.  And  this  Mr.  MacaulilEe,  after 
a  residence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  amidst  the  people, 
a  knowledge  of  the  modern  Yemacular,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  learned  and  intelligent  Sikhs,  has  succeeded  in 
siipplyiiig.  The  difficulty  now  is  to  publish  it.  Specimens 
of  ibe  work  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Imperial 
aod  Asiatic  Quarterly  Heview.  Mr.  Macaulifie,  though 
he  has  taken  his  pension,  still  seems  to  cling  to  India  as 
a  home,  and  though  in  England  at  the  present  moment, 
he  is  returning  to  Amritsar  to  give  the  last  finishing  touch 
to  his  work,  and  if  the  funds  are  forthcoming  from  the 
Sikh  Chie (tains,  to  carry  it  through  the  Press. 

III.  M.  Ujfalvy,  of  Paris,  has  publi>lied  in  the  French 
language  a  most  interesting  volume  on  the  inhabitants  of 
both  the  North  and  South  slopes  of  the  llindu-Kush:  he 
has  himself  visited  the  North,  or  Russian,  slope,  and  brings 
into  notice  the  Ghalcha  tribe.    He  goes  into  great  detail 
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with  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Southera  slope,'  and  is 
familiar  with  all  the  great  fioglish  authorities,  who  have 
in  late  years  written  on  the  subject.   The  hook  is  a  very 

interesting  one  to  read,  and  my  long  acquaintance  with 

the  Author,  nm\  <»eneral  knowledcre  of  the  region,  justify 
me  ill  pruiiuunciiig  the  work  to  be  (ru;^L\vorthv.  Of  course 
the  languages  and  customs  of  the  tribes  are  fully  noticed. 

IV.  I  have  received  from  the  Author  of  a  volume, 
entitled  ''Les  Ba-Bonga,  les  indig^es  de  la  Baie  de 
Delagoa,"  a  copy  of  his  yery  interesting  ethnographical 
study  in  the  French  language.   I  have  long  been  acquainted 

with  M.  Junod,  and  he  is  a  missionary  of  a  Swiss  Protestant 
Mission  settled  many  years  in  that  Province  of  South 
Africa,  a  colony  of  Portugal  on  the  East  Coast.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  the  language, 
one  of  the  Bantu  family,  and  the  religions :  the  latter  has 
not  risen  beyond  the  Aeimistic  Class:  our  Author  states 
that  the  two  chief  features  are  (1)  worship  of  ancestors, 
(2)  a  conception  of  Heaven.  ^  CcsT 

October,  1898. 

A  F£W  BbMAKKS  on  PiCTOORAPHS,  OR  ArCHAIC  FoRMS  OF 

SCRIFT. 

A  more  accurate  use  of  terms  is  necessary:  the  word 
'Alphabet'  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  applies  to 

Written  Cliaiucters  representing  sounds  by  a  symbol,  and 
the  oldest  existinp;'  specimen  of  such  Alphabetic  writing  is 
the  Moabite  iStone,  which  may  roughly  be  attributed  to  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Yet  both  in 
English  and  French  writings  we  find  such  use  of  the  word 
'Alphabet^'  as  is  quite  unjustifiable.  It  may  be  the  case, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  a  free  use  of 
the  Ep-yptian  Ideographs,  and  Assyii.iu  Cuneiform,  in  the 
IiegioiKs  between  the  Kupliratea  and  the  Nile;  but  neitlier 
of  these  Writteu  Characters  were  Alpliabetio,  and  the 
impression  therefore  is  left,  that  the  Alphabetic  Writings 
attributed  to  Moses  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  the 
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Christian  era  eouM  not  baye  been  from  bis  band :  be  may 
bave  written  in  Ideographs,  which  at  a  subsequent  date 
were  transliterated  into  the  Phoenician  Alphabet, 

Before  the  epoch  of  Alphabets,  came  the  period  of  the 
extensiFe  use  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Written 
Cbaraeters:  they  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  addi- 
tional remarks. 

Bat  apparently  at  a  date  possibly  anterior  to  these  great 

Scripts,  and  at  any  rate  muro  or  less  independent  of  them, 
are  certain  Pictograplis,  or  Archaic  Forms  of  Writinn^,  the 
lull  description  of  which  will  be  the  work  of  the  Twentieth 
eentary.   Among  these  are : 

A.  Cretan  and  Aegean  in  Europe. 

B.  Kheta,  aUas  Hittite,  in  Asia. 

C.  Tiliiiag  iu  Africa. 

And  there  are  many  others,  such  as  Cypriote  in  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  Orkkan  in  Siberia:  my  object  is  to  draw 
general  attention  to  the  subject:  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  clear  of  all  local  forms  of  Alphabetic  Writing.  I  limit 
myself  to  the  three  in  my  list  as  specimens  of  the  three 
Cootioentii. 


A.  Cretan  and  Aegean, 

In  the  Journal  of  Hellenio  Studies,  toL  xiv  (1894),  p.  270, 
appeared  a  remarkable  communication  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  on  the  subject  of  ''PrimitiyePictographs, 

and  a  Pr  t  -Piieniciau  Script,  from  Crete.'*  It  made  a  great 
impressiou  on  me,  but  I  was  deep  in  other  subjects,  and 
could  only  make  a  note  of  it. 

In  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  part  1897,  p.  327,  has 
appearsd  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer  a  communication 
on  "Purther  Discoveriee  of  Cretan  and  Aegean  Script,  with 
Libyan  and  Proto-Egyptian  Comparisons."  The  subject 
IS  now  lifted  into  ihe  first  rauk  of  qucbtions  to  be  solved 
ill  ine  Twentieth  century. 

1899.  U 
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The  second  Essay  is  divided  iuto  three  Parts : 

Part  L  "  The  DisooYeries,"  subdivided  into  nine  Sections, 
with  27  Plates. 

Part  n.  "  Proto-Egyptian  and  Libyan  Comparisons," 
subdiTided  into  four  Sections. 

Part  III.    '*  Concluding  Observations." 

Parti  (second  Essay).  The  Author  states,  that  from  the 
evidence  of  Cretan  seals  it  was  demonstrable  that  there 
existed  a  form  of  pietographie  writing  from  its  simplest 
beginnings  to  a  more  conventional  and  abbreviated  stage. 
A  variety  of  data  supplied  by  seals,  vases,  and  inscribed 
stones  showed  the  further  existence  of  a  linear  system  of 
writing,  connected  with  the  other,  and  presenting  striking 
comparisons  with  Egyptian  Inscriptions  on  the  South,  and 
the  syllabic  script  of  Cyprus  and  Anatolia.  In  some 
instances  Cretan  linear  characters  displayed  a  remarkable 
correspondence  with  Phenician  and  Early  Greek  letter-forms. 

The  evidence  showed,  that  the  purely  pictorial  class  of 
Cretan  seal  went  back  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  or 
more  than  2500  b.c.  ;  and  further  evidence  has  since  gone  to 
prove  an  earlier  contact  of  Crete  with  Egypt  than  that  date. 

Tbey  were,  however,  beyond  doubt  indigenous,  the  later 
conventionalized  pictographs  approaching  nearer  to  the 
Hittite  character  than  the  Egyptian. 

The  Author  then  passes  under  review  the  different  classes : 

( 1 )  Primit  i  v(>  Prism  seal  with  linear  characters  and  figures. 

(2)  Early  Pietographie  Prism  seals. 

(3)  Later  seals  with  conventionalized  Pictographs. 

(4)  Signet-shaped  stones  with  conventionalized  Picto- 

graphs, and  otlior  figures. 

(5)  Seals  and  other  objects  with  linear  signs. 

(6)  Inscribed  vase  from  Cerigo. 

(7)  Inscribed  Libation  Table  from  the  Diktaean  Cave. 

Part  II,  Sections  1  and  3.  The  points  of  resemblanoo 
to  the  Cretan  and  Egyptian  scripts  are  here  dwelt  upon, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  populations  of  Crete 
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and  E^ypt  were  thrown  into   constant  intercourse,  and 

a  resemblance  of  the  outcome  of  their  culture  and  form  of 

religioufl  worship  can  cause  no  surprise. 
Section  2  opens  oat  the  still  more  interesting  considera- 

tioD,  that  Crete  was  the  meeting-point  of  ThraLo-Plirygian 

dements  to  tlie  North,  and  Libyan  elements  to  the  South. 
The  Author  considers  that  the  intervention  of  Libyan 

iotermediaries  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  primitive 

relations  between  Crete  and  the  YaUey  of  the  Nile.  At 

the  same  time,  the  remains  found  in  Crete  bring  it  in 

idatioQ  with  the  Western  coastlands  of  Asia  Minor,  the 

mainland  of  Greeco*  and  eren  the  Banubian  Basin.  While 

the  isflaenoe  from  the  South  of  Egypt  must  be  admitted,  the 

preience  of  members  of  the  great  Thraco-Phrygian  race 
must  also  be  admitted. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  resemblance  with  the  Tifin6g 
Alphabet,  which  is  described  separately  in  this  essay. 

Part  III.  The  Author  admits,  that  the  proved  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  Script  gives  some  warrant  for  inferring, 
that  the  Kgvptians  are  not  indebted  to  the  populations  of 
the  Mediterranean  Basin  for  the  ideas  of  interchange  of 
tboupht  by  nieuns  of  the  cyu  as  well  as  the  ear.  On  the 
other  h;ind,  he  concedes,  that  the  ;incient  relations  betwixt 
Crete  and  the  African  littmal  of  the  Mediterranean  suggest, 
that  the  early  Script  of  the  island,  if  not  derived  from 
E^n^pt,  was  at  lea?>l  mtluenced  in  its  development  from  that 
quarter.  This  is  as  tar  as  we  can  safely  go  with  our  preiieut 
limited  knowledge  of  the  environment. 

It  is.  moreover,  evident,  that  through  a  wide  European 
area  there  exist  the  records  of  a  priiuitiv©  pietu re-Script, 
^liii'h,  as  far  back  as  prehistoric  time,  showed  a  tendency 
to  simplify  itself  into  abbreviated  linear  signs. 

The  Author  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  which 
speak  highly  for  his  good  sense  and  freedom  from  sensa- 
tional haphazard  guesses : 

"  I  have  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  int^^rpret  either 
the  linear,  or  the  pietographio,  Script.  The  main  object  has 
hesQ  to  collect  materials  and  institute  comparisons." 
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B.  Kh€ta  or  HiiUte. 

In  Luj?ac*8  Oriental  List,  1S!)S,  I  read  as  follows: — 
*' A  book  has  just  been  published  by  Colonel  Conder  entitled 
***The  Hittifes  and  their  Lauguage,'  in  which  the  author 
"innkes  an  utiempt  to  explain  the  Hittite  symbols,  and  orives 
"what  he  calls  '  iranaliitiuus'  of  the  'Hittite'  Inscriptions. 
"  Colonel  Conder  bases  his  sj'stem  of  decipherment  on  the 
*' asauuipliou  that  the  Ilittite,  Cyprian,  and  Akkadian  furmd 
"of  writinrr  are  intcrcliantjeablc,  and  that  a  superficial 
"resemblance  in  the  form  of  any  two  signs  is  sutficieut  to 
"prove  their  identity  of  value.  His  'translations'  of  the 
"  texts  are  based  on  the  further  assumption,  that  '  Hittito  * 
"  is  Turkish  in  character.  It  IB  needless  to  point  out  to  our 
"readers,  that  both  these  assumptions  are  entirely  without 
"  proof  or  foundation.  We  could  wish  that  the  labour,  which 
"it  is  evident  Colonel  Conder  has  expended  on  his  work, 
'f  had  been  applied  in  a  direction,  where  it  might  have  heen 
"  rewarded  with  more  yaluable  results." 

In  The  Athenttum  of  August  27,  1898,  p.  285,  is  a  tcij 
hostile  review  of  Colonel  Condor's  newly-published  book,  *'The 
Hittitea  and  their  Language"  (Blackwood  &  Son).  Allusion 
is  made  to  Professor  Jensen's  articles  in  the  SkiU^r^  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  about  three  years  ago,  and  the 
decipherment  of  this  language.  Professor  Jensen  has  now 
published  a  solid  work,  "  Hittites  and  Armenians."  Cobnel 
Conder  gives  a  Hittite  Yocabulary,  and  fifteen  plates  of 
Hittite  Inscriptions  taken  from  the  Marash  Lion,  various 
slabs,  figures,  and  seals.  No  bilingual  Inscription  has  been 
found.  No  two  authorities  agree :  Jensen  connects  the 
Armenian  with  it,  Conder  the  Accadian :  there  is  no  certainty, 
that  they  huvc  any  claim  to  the  name  of  Ilittite,  for  uo 
character  has  been  identified  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

C.  Tijindg. 

I  quote  from  my  own  "Languages  of  Africa,"  p.  75, 

1883  :— 

"Of  the  old  Libyan  or  Numidian  form  of  writing 
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*' gfecimens  are  fbnnd  in  Inscriptions  brought  casually  to 
'Might,  and  not  yet  satisfactoi ily  explained.  It  is  the 
"mother  of  the  existing'  local  written  Character,  called 
"the  iitiuag,  the  language  being  called  Tamashek,  and 

the  tribe  nsing  it  is  the  Tiwarik  of  the  Sabira,  a  rob- 
"  divition  of  the  Berber  Fftmily." 

Ondney  first  noticed  them  in  1822;  Richardson  drew 
attention  to  them  in  1847,  and  an  account  by  bim  was 
published  by  the  Foreign  Office.  In  the  highways  ul  the 
Desert  are  found  blurks  di  si  our  entirely  covered  with 
this  Character.  The  Arabs  were  totally  ignorant  of  their 
meaning.  In  the  houses  are  similar  scribblings  on  the 
wsUs.  Attempts  haye  been  made,  with  some  saccess>  to 
tranalate  them.  They  are  read  from  right  to  left,  and  form 
s  syllabary.  Hanoteau  in  bis  Grammar  of  the  Kabatt  and 
Tama,shek  Languages,  Ilalevy  and  De  Saulcy  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  SonVfy  of  Paris,  Letourneux  in  the  Keport 
of  the  Florence  Oriental  Congress,  Faulniau  in  his  work 
on  Written  Characters,  have  noticed  this  Character.  See  also 
De  la  Blanchere,  "Inscriptions  Sabanennee  et  Tdcriture 
liibyqne"  {Bulkiin  Com^ndanee  J/rieaine,  yi,  p.  354, 
1883) ;  Duveyrier,  Explorations  de  Sahara  Inscriptions,'* 
p.  396 ;  "Alphabet  Libj^uu  '  [Journal  de  la  iSovittt'-  A^ialiquef 
p.  253,  1884). 

I  communicated  to  a  Yice- President  of  this  Society,  who 
is  a  master  in  this  particuhir  department  of  science,  my 
intention  of  writing  a  brief  Memorandum  on  this  subject 
In  his  reply  be  remarked:  ''A  hypothesis,  or  rather  a 
^'sQspicion,  has  been  growing  up  in  my  mind  of  late,  that 
"the  chief  Ilieroi^K  ph;c  Hystema  of  the  ancient  world  really 
"had  a  conitjjon  origin  somewhere  in  \V^estern  Asia:  that 
"all  the  pictorial  systems  were  developed  out  of  this 
"  primitive  and  embryonic  Script.  Along  with  this  suspicion 
"has  been  another,  that  the  Keolithio  people  of  primeval 
*'Bgypt  and  Horthem  Africa  had  a  linear  system  of 
"writing,  which  baa  left  its  traces  in  the  Tifin&g  and 
"linear  Cretan,  and  signs  on  Neolithic  Egyptian  pottery. 
"Tliese  sigua  continued  to  be  used  by  the  non-Pheuiciau 
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"  population  of  Egypt  down  to  a  comparaftvelj  late  date, 

"  and  are  found  not  only  in  pottery  but  on  the  rocks." 

"However,  these  are  only  suspicions,  and  I  must  leave 

**  it  to  younp^er  men  to  find  out  whether  they  arc  justified 
or  not.  I  am  getting  too  old  for  pioneering  work." 
This  explains  my  motive  in  putting  forth  this  brief  paper. 
I  hiy  the  idea,  the  suspicion,  the  germ  of  a  conception, 
before  some  retired  Anj^lo  -  Indian  official,  about  fifty 
j'ears  old,  wlio  wants  a  subject,  which  has  been  apparently 
not  occupied  by  another.  He  can  fool  carefully,  without 
partiality  or  prejudice,  down  the  outline  of  the  conception, 
read  up  all  th;it  has  been  written,  and  write  a  paper  for 
the  Journal  of  this  {Society  iu  the  early  years  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.   I  shall  not  be  there  to  read  it. 

E.  N.  C. 

October  25,  1898. 

Note  on  Jamks  Fraser,  At  thor  of  the  "IIistory  of 

Nadib  Shah"  (1742). 

James  Fraser  is  the  author  of  the  first  book  io  English 
on  Nadir  Shah,  '*that  Tery  costive  Sophy,"  as  Bjron  calls 

him,  known  in  the  East  as  j^j ,  or  the  Scourge  of  God. 
Eraser's  work  is  a  first-hand  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period,  important  not  only  by  reason  of  its  early  date, 
but  because  of  the  number  of  original  documents  it  has 
preserved,  documents  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.^  In 
addition  to  his  claim  as  an  author,  he  is  entitled  to  some 
brief  record  as  an  early,  if  not  the  very  first,  collector  of 
manuscripts  in  India ;  and  thus  indirectly  a  prominent 
contributor  to  the  valuable  Oriental  collections  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  On  the  strength  of  the  above 
aohievements  he  was,  I  should  have  thought,  entitled  to 

*  Lowndps  (e<l.  I808,  p.  8341  gives  the  Ilistor)'  of  Nadir  Shah  '*  as  miblishpd 
in  1732.  Thin  is  an  inipoiiiDW  date.  Nadir  Shah's  iavasion  of  Indiu,  with 
which  the  bwk  i»  chiefly  ooncemed,  not  hiiriiiff  oocurrttl  until  1737-8.  The 
datt*  must  eurely  he  a  mistake  for  1742.  All  the  copies  I  have  seen  are  of  th« 
hi  (  Olid  edition  and  dnt4>d  1742.  Apparently  the  fiiat  edition  appeond  in  Jaanaif 
of  the  same  year  {Gcut.  M«g.  iot  1742,  p.  66). 
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a  modest  place  in  the  "Diotionaiy  of  National  Biography"; 
and  though  passed  over  there,  it  is  stranger  still  that  his 

name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  "Book  of  Eminent  Scotsmen" 
of  Joseph  Irvintr  (1881)  ;  but  this  neglect  may  yet  be 
rectified  by  Dr.  Kth6  in  the  seoond  volume  of  his  Bodleian 
Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.,  as  announced  (now,  alas!  nearly 
nine  years  ago)  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume. 

As  a  small  contrihatton  to  Eraser's  biography,  I  have 
transcribed  some  manuscript  notes  from  a  copy  of  the 
"Nadir  Shah**  lately  acquired  by  me.  The  book  belonged 
in  1754  to  Samuel  Smalbruke,  son  of  Dr.  R.  Smalbroke, 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  mentioned  by  Fraser 
in  his  preface,  p.  vi  (at  the  top).  The  notes  referred  to 
are  without  doubt  by  S.  Smalbroke  himself. 

[On  the  flyleaf.]  "January  21st,  1754,  Novo  Stylo— 
Died  Mr.  James  Fraser  at  his  own  house  at  Rylick  near 
Inverness  in  Scotland :  he  went  out  Writer  to  ye  Factory 
at  Suratt,  then  after  Returning  to  England  and  publishin*^ 
this  Book,  carried  his  new-married  Wife  ....  witti 
him  to  ye  Indies,  whither  he  went  as  Supercargo.  Return'd 
ye  2^  time  (after  6  years  stay)  into  England,  December 
1749,  where  I  saw  them  in  London  in  ye  Beginning  of  1750. 
He  then  intended  to  send  his  MSS.  &  goods  by  Sea  to 
Scottland.  He  complain'd  of  his  want  of  Latin,  and  intended 
to  compleat  uu  Antieut-Persick  Jjexicim  out  of  several  im- 
perfect ones  y*  he  possess'd  and  to  Translate  the  Zund  of 
Z<  rdusht  from  y®  original,  as  lie  had  promis'd  to  Bp. 
Smalbroke  &  like  wise  to  Trauslate  the  Vsed  of  the 
Brahmans. 

"  Mr.  Fraser  show'd  me  the  Ysed  (or  Basd  =  Beth  in 

Bernier)  in  ye  original  characters  (a  little  and  beautifully 
uniteu  and  adoni'd  MS.  in  broad-twelves)  &  some  chapters 
of  allegorical  writings  (ethical)  of  some  of  the  Brahmins 
w*^  he  had  Translated  into  English  &  redd  to  me.  They 
contained  a  Fiction  of  Gyants  or  Peris  fighting  in  Battle 
&  a  conversation  of  some  of  them  taken  up  into  their  war- 
ehariot  concerning  the  soul,  an  emblem  perhaps  first 
borrowed  from  Plato's  Wings  &  Chariot  of  y  soul,  for 
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Greeks  Books  were  carried  into  Indostsn  by  Traders 
of  Persia  &  Egypt  after  y^  Maoedooian  conquests,  if  not 
before." 

[On  title-page.]    *'  Mercbant  "  added  to  uuthor*8  name. 

[Preface,  p.  vi,  line  2.]  "  Dr.  R.  Smalbroke,  at  whose 
request  Mr.  Fraser  studied  the  Old  Peraick  (in  order  to 
Publish  Zerdusht  Book)  [anfl]  afterwards  brought  many 
Fine  MSS.  at  bis  return  io  1749  (Dec.  Tii),  seen  by  me 
S»  Smalbroke  in  bis  custody.  Since  Mr.  Fraser's  deatb  in 
Soottland  bought  (at  my  intimation  to  Oxford)  for  y* 
University." 

[id.,  line  17.]    "I  studied  [Arabic]  under  "  .... 

[id.,  line  21.]  "  Three  hours  each  day  [in  Sanskerrit  = 
'pure  tongue':  sop  Bernier]." 

[p.  17,  note  t-]  As  to  Geronimo  Xavier^s  knowledge  of 
tbe  Persian  langusge :  "  But  be  seems  never  to  bave  learo'd 
it  welly  for  be  wrote  bis  Spurious  Gk>dpel  (publisbed  by  De 
Dieu)  in  Portuguese  &  got  it  turned  into  Persick  by  Molana 
Ben  Kassem  at  Lalior,  or  at  least  corrected."  See,  for  iliis 
Xavier  and  his  doings,  E.  D.  Maclaj^n,  **Je4<uit  Missions,'' 
Journal  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  Ixvi  (1896),  p.  110. 

[p.  69»  tbird  line  from  foot.]  After  tbe  words  "  treaoberous 
correspondence/'  ''if  at  all  true/'  Tbis  remark  does  great 
credit  to  Mr.  S.  Smalbroke's  acumen,  for  tbe  sending  of  any 
letter  by  Nizam-ul*Mulk  to  I^adir  Shab  ia  very  doubtful 

indeed. 

[p.  131,  note,  on  custom  of  having*  two  governors,  one 
to  command  a  city  and  the  other  its  castle]  '*in  imitation  of 
Cyrus's  method  in  Persia." 

[p.  227,  after  "  Nadir  Sbab,"  in  line  2  of  tbe  beading] 
"by  some  Missionaire/' 

[p.  231,  as  to  Nadir's  answer  to  bis  mother]  "exactly  tbe 
aiisjvver  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  L"'  iiroghiii." 
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Catalogue  of  Orikntal  Manuscripts. 

[p.  19,  under  "Ayar  Danish."]  **It  seems  at  least  (to 
me)  to  have  been  origtaally  y*  inyention  of  Perzuia,  or 
Bnzarj  rather,  io  Persick  about  a.d.  5*i0  (tho  he  fathered 

[it]  on  Brahmiua),  aud  immediately  translated  inLu 
Greok." 

[On  margin,]  "  A  copy  (tinely  wrote)  of  this  in  y«  original 
tongue  Mr.  Fraser  brought  home  in  1749,      I  saw/' 

[p.  20,  at  end  of  the  para.]  ''There  are  two  Greek 
Versions  of  it,  one  a  Terbal  one,  and  seems  very  old,  printed 
by  [blank]  at  Hamburgh  under  y«  title  of  'Sapienta 
Indorum.*  Y''  other  is  a  Loose  Paraphrase  printed  wiili 
Portalla3*8  Latin  version  in  'Histor:  Byzant:.*  There  is 
a  French  translation  of  these  Fables  &  an  English  one 
from  It  lately,  12<»,  The  English  is  called  'Pilpay's  Fables' 
lor  Bidpai,  y*  supposed  Narrator  of  them  to  an  Indian 
Prince." 

[p.  29,  Farhang  Jahangairi.]    *'M'  Fraser  brought  a 

copy  of  the  Appendix,  1749  (tho  imperfect  too) ;  both  are 
now  in  y*  Bodley  Lib." 

[p.  40,  added  at  end.]  "See  many  more  MSS.  par- 
ticularly of  the  Zand  in  Old- Persick  &  several  Lexicons 
(tho'  all  imperfect)  of  y^  tongue,  but  wh.  he  intended  to 
oompleat  &  publish  d  the  whole  Yced  of  y*  Indians  in 
the  Bramins  character  wh.  Fraser  showed  to  me  8.  8. 
in  1749  in  London,  wh.  now  I  hear  are  safely  deposited 
in  y*'  Bodley  Library,  liaviiig  been  bought  of  his  Widow 
by  D'  Kadclirs  executors  <fe  given  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  at  y*  instigation  of  D*^  Owen,  who  heard  of  them 
from  M'  James  Brunker,  to  whom  I  related  as  above. 

**  (Signed)      Sam**  Smalbkoke.^' 


The  place  of  James  Eraser's  death,  '*  Rylick  near  Inver- 
Bess,'*  seemed  to  point  to  a  connection  with  the  family 
owning  the  estate  so  named  (also  spelt  Reelick,  Reliek, 

Helig).  It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Kirkhill,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  Inverness,  aud  iiad  in  li^45,  aftur  great 
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drainage  improvemeBto,  a  rental  of  £640  a  year  ("New 
Statietical  Account  of  Scotland,"  vol.  xiv,  p.  460).  The 
family,  according  to  John  Anderson  ("  Historical  Account 
of  the  family  of  Frisel  or  Fraser,'*  182"),  pp.  71-6,  195), 
was  founded  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hutcbcon 
Bain,  an  illegitioiate  aon  of  Thomas,  fonrtli  Lord  Lovat 
(d.  2l8t  October,  1524).  On  referring  to  Burke's  « Landed 
Gentry/'  ed.  1894,  vol.  i,  p.  709,  1  find  that  Jamee  Fraser 
(1713-1756)  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
this  prugeiiitor;  he  was  the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  Alexander  Fraser  (d.  17-33).  James  married  in  London, 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Satchell,  of  AVarwickshire ; 
she  died  18th  June,  1795.  Their  only  son,  Edward  Satchell 
Fraser  (1751-1835),  was  the  father,  of  John  Bailiie  Fraser 
(1783-1856),  the  author  of  several  books  of  travel  in 
India  and  Persia  (see  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
and  "Encyclopaedia  liritannica,"  9th  (  litiuiij.  Another 
son  was  Williarn  Fraser,  Comniissioner  of  Dchli,  who 
was  ahot  there  in  1835  (W.  H,  Sleeman,  "Kaiubles  and 
KecoUections,"  1H44,  vol.  ii,  pp.  215-231;  R.  Bosworth 
Smith,  "Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,"  1883,  vol.  i,  pp.  75-78). 
Other  grandsons  of  James  Fraser  were  connected  with  tlie 
East,  viz.,  Edward  8.,  who  died  at  St.  Helena,  25th  April, 
1813;  Alexander  Charles,  who  died  iu  India,  4th  June, 
1816,  aged  27;  and  George  John,  1st  liengal  Cavalry,  who 
died  at  Aurangabad,  27th  August,  1842,  aged  42.  Burke's 
date,  1755,  for  James  Eraser's  death,  musty  if  we  follow 
S,  Smalbroke's  notes,  be  altored  to  1754. 

The  Court  Books  of  the  East  India  Company  from  1728 
to  1750,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  consult  at  the 
India  Ofilce,  furnish  no  conhiaialion  of  Mr.  Smalbroke's 
statement  that  James  Fra«er  went  out  the  first  time  to  India 
as  a  Writer.  Very  probably  that  was  the  case,  though 
1  have  not  traced  the  appointment.  But  I  find  thal^  on 
bis  second  visit  to  that  country,  he  went  as  the  Company's 
servant,  having  been  appointed  on  the  12th  November,  1742, 
a  Factor  on  the  Bombay  establishment  to  reside  at  Buret. 
Ilis  bondbuien  iu  £1,000  each  were  Hugh  lio6a  and  GeoigQ 
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Fryer,  of  London,  merchants.    On  tlie  same  date  he  was 

posted  as  an  af^ent  to  >roclia  in  tho  Red  Sea,  with  2-^  pf»r 
cent,  commiisjsiou,  other  2^  per  cent,  beinji;  apportiuued 
between  his  two  colleagues.  Captain  Freeman  and  Air. 
Parker.  On  the  29th  December,  1742,  Fraser's  wife  and 
a  little  girl,  a  relative  of  bia,  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Bombay  on  one  of  the  Company's  ships.  On  the  14th 
September,  1748,  a  letter  was  received  from  James  Fraser 
at  .Surat,  dated  the  10th,  22nd,  and  .i4th  Xoveniber,  1747; 
and  ho  must  have  let\  India  soon  afterNvurds,  for  on  the 
12th  January,  1749,  he  presented  a  Memorial  for  an  inquiry 
into  some  ofBcial  dispute  or  quarrel.  He  is  there  described 
as  ''late  of  Council  at  Surat."  I  have  not  pursued  my 
inqoiries  further,  the  above  being  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
assertion  that  he  was  in  the  Honourable  Company's  service. 


Anquetil  Daperron Zcnda vesta,"  vol.  I,  Discours  pre- 
liminaire,  cccclviii,  occcliz)  heard  of  Fraser  at  Surat  from 
the  Pars!,  Dastiir  Shapur,  and  it  was  to  inspect  Eraser's 
Zend  MSB.  in  the  Bodleian  that  in  1762  he  (A.  D.)  visited 

Oxford,  when  brought  a  prisoner  of  war  to  1  juj^rland.  Jaiiit^a 
Darmsleter  ("Anuales  du  Musec  Guiniet,  Zandavesta,"  I, 
Introduction,  xi)  does  not  seem  to  have  known  much  about 
Fraser,  nor  is  what  he  does  ^ay  very  accurate.  "  Quelques 
ann^  plus  tard"  [i.e.  after  1720,  when  Bourchier  sent 
borne  to  Oxford  a  Zand  manuscript]  "I'ilcossais  Frazer, 
conseiller  A  Bombay,  se  rendit  &  Surat  pour  4tudier  auprds 
des  Purvis;  ila  lui  vendaient  deux  iiianusc-rit8  et  lui  re- 
fuserent  k-urs  lecoiiy."  Jiere  we  may  note  (Ij  that  Fraser 
was  of  the  Surat,  not  of  the  Bombay  Council ;  (2)  that  he 
had  already  lived  at  Surat  ten  years,  17^^0-1740;  (3)  that 
he  procured  many  more  than  two  Zand  mannscripts ; 
(4)  that^  as  p.  vi  of  his  Preface  to  Nadir  Shah  "  show-a, 
be  bad  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Pars!  teachers ;  (5)  that,  as 
Mr.  Sinalbroke's  annotations  prove,  Fraser  had  a  working 
kuowiedge  of  the  Zand  tongue.     Fraser'ti  death  at  the 
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comparatively  early  age  of  forty-one  years  goes  a  long  way 
to  account  for  his  doing  nothing  further  with,  the  mAteriaU 
that  he  had  so  asaiduoualy  accumulated. 

Wm.  Irvinb. 

lY.  Additions  to  the  Librakt. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

The  Fauna  of  Brilieh  India.   13  vols. 

8vo.   London,  1889-97. 
Pearae  (Major  Hugh).   Memoira  of  Alexander  Gardner. 

8to.   London,  1898. 

Pt'CHented  hy  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  Unirersif//. 

Mitra  Siinidji  Charan.  Land-Law  of  Bengal.  (Tajore 
Law  Lectures,  1895.)  8vo.    Calcuiia,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Madras  Government  Museum. 

Thurston  (E.).  Eurasians  of  Madras  and  Malabar;  Note  on 
Tattooing;  Malagasy-Niao- Dra vidians  ;  Toda  Petition. 
"With  ten  plates.  (Madras  Government  Museum  Bulletin, 
Yol.  ii.  No.  2 :  Anthropology.)       8vo.   Madras,  1898. 

Presented  by  (he  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Nicholson  (R.  A.).  Selected  Poems  from  the  Divaoi 
Shamsi  Tabriz.   Edited  and  translated. 

8vo.    Cambridge,  18^8. 
Oook  (S.  A.).    Qlossary  of  the  Aramaic  Inscriptions. 

8to.    Cambridge,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Leiden  University. 

Amr  ibn  Bahr  al-Jaliiz  al-Basri  (Abu  Othman).  Le 
livre  des  Beaut^  et  des  antitheses:  texte  arabe,  par 
0.  vanVloten.  8yo.  Leide,im, 

Presented  by  the  Musee  Guimet, 

Menant  (D.).    Les  Parsis.  8m    Panf»  1898. 

Ajmonier  (£.).   Voyage  en  Laos.   Tome  ii. 

8vo.  Pom,  1897. 
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Pmenfed  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids. 

Sea  Khblma  Bihari.   Asoka  Carita  (Bengali). 

Syo.   Calcutta,  1895. 

Ftisented  hy  the  lieligious  Tract  Society. 

Thornton  (D.  M.).  Parsi,  Jaina,  and  Sikh,  or  Borae  Minor 
ReligiofUB  Sects  of  India.  8vo.   London,  1898. 

Presented  by  Messrs,  J,  J).  Keymer  4r  Co» 

Ondemenn  (Dr.  J.  A.  C).   Die  Triangulation  yon  Jaya. 

Two  vols.  4  to.    Ilaag,  1895-8. 

Prnenied  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Margoliouth  (D.  S.).  The  Letters  of  Abu  'L-'Ala  of 
Ma'arrat  Al-Xn'man.  Edited  from  the  Leyden  MS., 
with  the  Life  of  the  Author  hy  Al- Dhahahi*  and  with 
tranelatioii,  notes,  indices,  and  hiography. 

4to.   Oxford,  1898. 

Presented  by  B.  C,  Dutt,  Esq. 

Kahlana  and  others.    KajataranginT,  or  History  of  the 

Kings  of  Kaiihmira,  translated  by  J.  C.  Dutt.   Three  vols. 

8vo.    Calcutta,  1879-1898. 

Presented  by  Major  L,  A,  Waddell 

The  Gazetteer  of  Sikkim.  4to. 

A  Book  of  Press  Cuttings  on  the  Discovery  of  Buddha's 
Birthplace. 

Pre9ented  by  Professor  Leumann. 

Teuni'Matsa  TokiwaL    Studien  sum  Suniagadhavadana. 

8vo.   Darmstadt,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Auf/iors. 

Sewell  (R.).   £clipsee  of  the  Moon  iu  India. 

4to.   London,  1898. 

Coidier  (H.)«   Charles  Schefer. 

Paniplilet.    8vo.    Paria,  IS'jS. 

 La  Collection  Charles  bchcfer. 

Hoy.  8vo.    ParU,  1898. 
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Hii  th  (F.).   Suliautung  und  Kiau-tschou. 
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Abt.  Vlll. — Extracts  from  the  Tamil  ** Purra-porul  Venhd" 
Afdkii,"  and  the  "  Furra-nunnurm.**  By  the  ReT.  G.  U. 
PoPB,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The  Purra-porui  Venbd'Ifdkri  is  a  very  ancient  work, 

professing  to  be  founded  upon  a  still  older  composition 
called  "The  TweWe  Chapters/'  by  one  of  the  twelve 
diBciplfig  of  Aga^tiyar}  This  points  to  a  mythic  origin, 
but  we  cannot  bistoricaUy  go  farther  than  its  Tamil  author, 
or  compiler,  as  be  would  represent  bimself.  It  is  quite 
essential  for  a  Tamil  writer  wbo  would  become  a  classic  to 
cite  bis  original,  or  tbe  autboritatiTe  'first-work'  from  which 
be  draws  (or  professes  to  draw)  liis  materials.  (See  Nannul, 
4—10,  and  Pope's  ord  Grammar,  p.  142.)  Where  there 
ia  no  such  'first-work'  {Qp^^eo ,  Muthanul),  he  or  his 
commentators  must  suppose  or  inrent  one,  and  ascribe  it 
to  eome  Tenerable  personage.  The  real  author  bere  is 
AIYANAR-ITHAN,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that 
be  is  said  to  have  been  a  desceiiduat  of  the  old  Qcra  kings, 
and  tbe  compiler  of  this  very  interesting  composition.  It 
can  hardly  be  less  than  ten  centuries  old.  It  has  recently 
been  for  the  first  time  printed  under  the  editorship  of 

*  In  the  commentary  on  thp  Tol-Kdppyam  by  Xacchinarkkinivur,  Porul-athi, 
ix,  94  (Ci.  Yftt  Tamotharam  Pi||ai'8  edition,  p.  'ttO?,  Madras,  reference  \& 

■Mid*  to  tint  •MoMBft. 

1899.  15 
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Ve.  (^aminatliaiTar  of  Uttamatana-puram,  tlie  Tery  learned 
and  worthy  Tamil  Head-Pandit  of  the  Eumhako^m  College; 
and  has  probably  never  been  seen  by  any  European  till 
now,  though  the  late  Sir  Walter  Elliot  (clanm  et  wnerahiie 
nomeii)  obtained  and  caused  to  be  translated  some  fragments 
of  it.  These  wore  edited  for  private  circulation  by 
>B.  Sewell,  Esq.,  M.G.S.  Some  were  also  printed  in  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly. 

MdkU  means  '  garland/  VenbA,  (see  Pope's  Kurrait 
Int.  xxY,  and  JTiUa4it  Int  zxvi)  is  the  name  of  the  metre — 
very  artistic  quatrains  like  those  in  the  Ndladiyitr. 

J'ui-til  is  a  subdivision  both  of  ^nanuuar  and  of  treatises 
ill  ^^eneral,  and  signitie.s  'substance,  reality,  subject.*  This 
Forul  is  divided  in  the  most  ancient  grammar,  the 
Tol-K&ppyam,  into  Agam  ('inner*)  and  Purram  (* outer*). 
Of  these,  Agam  {*  the  mtfy'eetke ')  treats  of  love»  its  various 
emotions,  incidents,  and  accidents.  Furram  {*  the  o^0etiP9  *) 
relates  to  all  'other  things' — life  in  general,  and  espeeisUy 
war,  and  the  affairs  of  kingdoms.  This  work,  tliough 
professing  to  treat  of  practical  8iil>j*'i  t'^  in  general  ( Purram), 
has  portions,  as  will  be  seen,  which  belong  to  the  other 
division  (^^am)— emotional  and  passionate.  The  ideas  and 
even  the  phraseology  of  these  verses  are  cited  and  used 
by  all  commentators  upon  the  other  dassics^  as  being  of 
absolute  authority. 

It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters  (Padalam  :  Skr.  "q;2n8t)> 
or  as  they  are  generally  termed,  Tinai  (^Bassi)»^  containing 
360  quatrains. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  work  itself  is  more  ancient 

than  the  Ivurral,  aiul  suggested  many  of  its  couplets.  It 
is  closely  alUed  in  subject  and  in  tone  to  the  Furra-nannurra 

*  TIfM.  Thk  mnob  ONd  Tunil  woid-of-all-irarlc  vBtUj  npiiflM  *  K«nw/ 
■ad  is  applied  to  the  nuun  divifim»  of  nj  labjwt.  Thew  an  divided  into 
leelioiie  {tmrr^^  ^cb»/d)*  Tbil  latter  ib  eq[oal  to  'epecwi,'  end  is  wed  for 
the  mbdiviBioni  of  a  fobjeet.  Here,  each  chapter  la  fieeeded  hj  a  eoMll 
■ommafy ;  and  eveiy  quatrain  hae  a  eorioiiB  litfle  eonplet  giving  the  pitih  of  the 
quatraiB.  Thia  coapleft  ae  ealled  XelM  ( » <aabetance,  eontento' :  firom  QmaA), 
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(P.N.N. ),  With  which  and  the  Tol- Kappfjam  it  must  bo 
studied,  though  it  is  more  recent  than  the  text  of  these  works. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  Purra- 
iiannurru,  or  "  Four  Hundred  Lyrics  of  Life."  This 
anthology  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  first  time,  though 
it  has  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  contains  ballads  which  in  substance  must  have  been 
sung  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  We  owe  it  also  to 
(^aminathaiyar,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Professor 
of  Tamil  in  the  Xurabako^am  Government  College,  that  it 
is  now  carefully  ^ited  and  put  forth  with  all  necessary 
apparatuB  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  find  an  entrance  into 
the  bouse  of  every  Tamil  scholar.  This  is  the  fifth  large 
work  issued  by  the  lame  editor.  The  industry  and  learning 
which  haT6  been  employed  in  the  editing  of  these  books 
would  have  gained  for  Qaminathaiyar  a  very  high  plaoe 
among  scholars  in  Eorope,  if  the  anbject  had  been  one 
which  the  aeholara  of  the  Weet  were  diepoeed  to  value. 
Bat^  althoogli  the  Tery  aneient^  oopions,  and  refined  Tamil 
laagoage  is  inferior  to  none,  it  is  regarded  hj  most  people 
u  the  (probably  barbarons)  Temaealar  of  a  people  living 
somewhere  in  a  remote  dtatrict  of  Great  Britain's  imperial 
possesions.  Neither  does  our  Indian  Government  nor  do 
oor  CmversitieB  fully  recognise  the  value  of  Tamil  literature; 
tnd  those  who  spend  tiieir  lives  in  the  stady  of  the  great 
Sooth  Indian  elaesioe  most  resemble  men  seeking  for  pearls 
under  water.  Oor  editor's  eompatriota,  however,  will  not 
be  slow  to  reoognize  the  benefit  that  his  studies  are 
sonferring  upon  his  people.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
lit  labours  may  be  so  far  recognized  as  to  procure  for  him 
•ttch  pecuuiary  assistance  as  may  save  him  f rom  abiiolule  loss. 
Tamil  scholarship  is  a  direct  road  to  poverty  I 

To  return  from  this  digression.  This  work  consists  of 
400  Lyrics,  varying  in  lenprth  fK  in  six  lines  to  fifty,  being 
for  the  most  part  songs  sung  by  Court  minstrels  and 
waudering  bards  in  honour  of  the  kings  of  the  South, 
including  not  only  the  Pa^^diyan,  the  Qoran,  and  the 
Qeraa  kings,  but  about  120  of  the  petty  liajaa  and 
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cliieffains  who  then  divided  t)ie  South,  and  were  more  or 
lesa  iudepeud(  Tif ,  having  their  fortresses  on  every  hili  and 
coign  of  vanta^^e  throughout  the  southorn  land.  Of  tho^p 
ancient  rulers  and  heroes  scarcely  anything  is  known  but 
what  these,  and  a  few  similar  works,  enable  us  to  conjecture. 
Their  names  have  itot  yet  been  found  or  recognized  in 
inaoriptions  or  on  coins,  and  it  is  ^eiy  doubtful  whether  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  recoyer  many  authentio  details  of  their 
history.  Still,  tlie  glimpses  of  ancient  manners,  thought,  and 
oonditions  of  life  afforded  by  these  poems  are  exoeedingij 
tnterestuig.  The  anoient  bards,  about  160  in  number, 
fragments  of  whose  songs  have  thus  been  rescued,  were  of 
Texy  unequal  powers;  but  some  of  them  display,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  very  great  poetical  genius,  and  some  of  the 
fragments  are  Teritable  gems. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  tiiat  of  these  poms,  except  the 
introductory  invocation  (which  is  of  nraoh  later  date,  by 
Ferum  Deyanar,^  the  translator  of  the  Ifahl-Birathsm), 
none  make  any  decided  allusion  to  Qiva  worship.  Demons 
are  constantly  referred  to,  and  various  charms  and  ceremonies 
for  driving  them  away  from  the  battlefield,  where  it  was 
their  delight  to  hold  their  eery  fettivals,  are  mentioned. 
Throughout  all  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Tamil  lands  there 
seems  then  to  have  been  a  system  of  demon-worship  much 
like  what  now  prevails  in  the  extreme  south. 

Feasts  and  dances  in  hoDour  of  Murugan  (from  T. 
*  murngu,*  a  fragrant  wood:  Agallochitm)  are  often  allufld 
to.  He  was  evidently  the  tutolary  g<A  of  the  aboriijiiu  -^  of 
the  South,  and  ia  now  promoted  to  be  the  younger  son 
of  Qivan. 

I  shall  reserve  a  more  minute  actount  of  thet^e  poems, 
their  heroes  and  their  bards,  for  another  occasion,  and 
return  at  once  to  the  Furra-porul  Vetj^-Mdiai, 

*  He  seems  to  have  edited  a  aoriei  of  works  for  the  Madura  lit«nti. 
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FADALAV  I. 

Ve4ehi,  or  the  Catijle-raiders. 

The  first  ^cpat  is  called  Ve^chi^  and  the  following  seTon 
divuions  liave  titles  of  a  simflar  import.    They  are  taken 

from  the  garlands  worn  by  warriors  in  the  contests  in  which 
the  tribes  of  South  India  in  those  times  st  *  in  to  iiave  been 
incessantly  engaged.  The  Tamil  rhetoricians  enumerate 
eight  species  of  distinctive  garlands  worn  by  kings  and 
wsrriors  wlien  going  forth  on  Tsrions  expeditiona»  the 
girland  being  supposed  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
undertakings,  and  the  feelings  of  those  engaged  in  them.^ 
This  is  to  us  a  novel  form  of  the  Mangucige  of  flowers.* 
The  Veflc/ii  (Q^lLQ)  is  the  Ixora  cocciniaf  which  ia 
commonly  called  *  Flame  of  the  Forest/  or  sometimes 
'the  country  geranium.'  It  bears  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
flometimes  of  quite  dazzliog  brightness^  and  of  a  deep 
scarlet  hue^  These  garlands  were  intended  to  strike  terror 
iato  the  eyes  ol  the  opposing  hosts,  and  to  some  extent 
•opplied  the  place  of  military  uniform.  The  armies  of 
Europe  have  never  been  unmindful  of  the  moral  effect 
of  the  soldier's  headdress;  though  it  would  be  a  novel 
experience  if  our  troops  went  forth  to  war  like  a  marching 
garden  of  flaming  and  fragrant  flowers  I  The  warriors 
who  wore  the  P9^i  were  cattle-raiders.  It  would  seem 
that  this  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  doty— and  duty 
was  delight — of  the  ancient  South  Indian  soldier. 

This  Padalam^  or  chapter,  contains  twenty  verses,  and 
illustrates  with  exceeding  clearness  several  phascji  of  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people  in  those  'good  old 
times  M  A  translation  is  given  of  the  more  important 
Tenei,  and  a  summary  of  the  remainder. 

1 1.    The  KingU  CaU  to  the  Cattk-raid. 

Vbrsb  1.    The  Kino  Summoxtng  hih  Vvovi.y.. 

"Youthful  warrior,  who  bearest  the  wondrous  tliree-pronged 
dait,  ge  forth,  leiis  and  bring  home  the  herds  of  eattle  with 

^  Thflj  wen  not  isfreq[iiently  artiiicial,  coinpos<Hl  of  gold  aud  gems. 
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th6  bolls  fheir  laadeft!  See  your  foei  bending  their  bow^  at 
tbovgh  fhej  would  ent  down  wbele  ibreiti  end  let  them  on 
fire,  and  inspeeting  their  amws  at  they  fit  them  to  the  etring. 

Put  their  ranks  to  £igkt !  '* 

This  introduces  the  idea,  which  is  always  coming  to  the 
front  in  these  poems,  of  the  *  toddy-jar/  [§  15,]  The  raid 
begins  and  ends  with  the  cantem  I 

Yebsb  2. 

Forget  not*  0  then  with  the  loving  large  eyes,  the  dear 
sweet  boiled  palm-joiee  in  the  standing  jar  of  toddy,  nerar 
empty.  The  warrior  on  whose  feet  are  the  heroes*  anklets, 

who  is  iieroe  of  eye,  endares  not  debt.    To-morrow^s  mom 

shall  see  the  foeman's  herds  tiuonging  tky  wide  -  extended 
gates." 

It  would  seem  that  these  ohampiona  oleared  off  their 
scores  with  the  nymph  of  the  palm-wine  jar  by  means 

oi  the  plunder  they  brouf^-liL  home.  16.] 

All  classes  except  liralimans,  even  tlie  ladies,  are  repre- 
sented as  indulging  frtH>ly  in  the  use  of  toddy.  The  same  thing 
is  illustrated  in  the  Eambar-Hamayanam,  where  the  whole 
Oottrt — king,  queens,  princes,  oounsellors,  and  warriors — 
are  represented  as  indulging  in  a  most  unedifying  debauoih 
of  many  days'  duration.  [Bala-Khi^dam,  xviii :  *  The 
Can  to  of  the  Festivities.*] 

§  3.   £ager  /or  the  /ray. 
VsssB  3. 

"The  raven's  hoarse  cry  arises  in  the  jnngles  of  onr  foes 
who  own  the  beauteous  herd— omen  of  ill  to  them;  while 
beating  their  drums  our  warriors  armed  with  long  spears 

put  on  the  redchi  flower  and  go  forth  upon  the  well-nigh 
impenrions  paths,  where  the  raven  oroaks."^ 

1  CI.  P.K.N.,  260. 
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1 4.  Omens, 

This  speaks  of  mmm  which  are  coatinually  referred 
to  here. 

Ybkm  4. 

**Ii  tlw  littl*  town  flndraled  with  bazmn,  at  ttveatidA, 
vldls  our  paopla  itud  inimd  with  olaipad  handi,  ihe  [thd 
wiie  WQiiuui  of  tlio  Tillage]  ipeakiy  and  would  lay,  'Brings 
ftrth  toddy  from  ^  jar  in  ^  itaad';  but  really  says. 

'Bring  the  large-eyed  cow  from  the  shed/  Therefore,  0  thou 
who  bear'tt  the  bent  bow  in  thy  mighty  haad,  the  Tictory 
ii  oui."  ^ 

I  5.    Thcj/  go  forth. 

The  raiders  armed  with  bows,  and  so  styled  in  Tamil, 
'Pbaghmeii  of  the  Bow'  (of.  Eurraf,  872),  go  forth 
through  the  stony  wilderness  to  the  hill  fortress  of  those 
whoss  eattle  they  are  bent  on  earrying  o£El 

**JakB  death's  satdlitei,  bsariiig  the  earred  bow  in  th^  left 

hftadffi 

ftllswsd  by  iloeks  of  Toltnres  they  go  forward ! 
Their  minds  fixed  on  the  station  where  the  herds  of  cattle 
are  found, 

ikj  make  for  the  hill  whereon  the  long  bambot  wave." 

The  raiders  send  forward  trusty  Rpies  to  ascertain  the 
precise  position  of  the  bell-bearinw-  herds,  and  the  number 
of  the  warriors  to  whom  these  belong. 

^  Ibn  0^fl-(ip  » 'itnd,'  «r  *vomAtA' ;  (gt^i^m  » *  toddy  inn  His 
jar/«r<liige-«7id*;  aadfor^thfljluud^  *»<e<nr':  so  ilw  Mosd  to  wy, 

'  Bring  the  large-eyed  cow  from  the  fold.*   The  syhil  seamad  iaTohmtsrily,  hj 
tb  nutaks  of  « litts  (i  lor  i),  to  ugo  thsoi  to  tbe  laid. 
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«  Our  fHendi  have  gone  fiortli  in  the  deep  darkneii  to  Meertttn 
the  plaoe  of  the  herdi,  and  their  number,  and  the  botte 

of  the  bowmen  who  defend  them,  0  eagle-eyed  warrior  king, 
with  honey-dripping  wreatk,  and  hero's  jewelled  anklet 
deckti'' 

The  raiders  lie  hidden  in  the  dense  jungle  at  the  loot 
of  the  hill,  wliilo  the  scouts  make  their  way  through  the 
darkness  up  the  gorge,  to  spy  out  the  dweliiag-piaces  of 
those  against  whom  the  foray  is  made* 

S  7.    The  Fort  Surrounded, 

The  raiders  surround  their  enemies'  fortified  dwelling  on 

tho  crest  of  the  hill,  and  set  guards  to  prevent  egress  on 
every  side;  and  this  la  done  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
unknown  to  the  unsuspecting  objects  of  the  attack. 

Hone  from  hence  shall  'scape  I  Like  flres  of  the  day  of  doom 
the  onemy  eame  forth  at  dawn.  Their  power  is  spent.  , 
The  stealthy  marauders  haye  snrronnded  oTory  port : 
none  of  the  heleagaered  ones  shall  issue  forth.** 

After  a  short  but  fiery  contest  the  attacked  hare  retired 
within  their  stronghold,  which  is  straitly  besieged. 

g  8.    The  Stomwig  of  the  Bill'/ort. 

The  raiders,  urging  on  their  swift-footed  horaes  and 
bearing  aloft  their  bent  bow8«  storm  the  fort,  which  is  soon 
enveloped  in  flames. 

Ynai  8. 

**  Hate  lends  them  help ;  while  fierce  fire  rages  they  shout ; 
they  rush  on  regarding  no  obstacle  !   In  the  broad  daylight 
those  fall  that  living  never  knew  defeat !    With  jewelled 

anklets'  sound 
and  deadly  bows  tho  raiders  storm  the  mountain  fsrt" 
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1 9.    The  SeiMure  of  the  Cattk. 

Having  overcome  and  taken  the  btroni^hokl,  the  victorious 
heroes  seioe  the  whole  herd — balk  and  cows  and  calves, 

Ybbsb  9, 

"  Like  a  congregation  of  spotted  tigers,  in  the  town 
in  midmoft  of  the  ^am^u-eneiroled  upland  plain 
tiifly  take  fommaum  of  tho  MoemUod  lierda,  and  roimd  about 
itaad  ttotdlSMt  to  xvpel  all  who  would  set  thorn  freo.** 

§  10.    The  Fight  around  the  Herds, 

Now  master  oa  all  sides  the  olansmea  of  the  attacked 
people  wearing  wreaths  of  Karanthai  {sirmm/B  species 

of  Busily  bearing  a  dark  purple  fluwer).  Thi^i  wreath  is 
wora  bv  the  bands  that  come  forth  to  rescue  the  stolen 
cattle  and  repel  the  raiders.  The  whole  subject  is  more 
folly  treated  in  the  second  Padalam* 

Vbrss  10. 

"IhoiOt  who  came  to  retake  the  herds  from  the  raiding  host»  - 
hsrefaUeft; 

tito  Toltiires  liare  swooped  down  upon  the  eorpsea  of  the 

thnr  dark  clonds  are  like  those  of  the  arrows  reeking  with 
blood, 

that  the  foemen,  fearful  as  those  of  the  cruel  bowman  death, 
have  sent  furth." 

1 11.    The  CaUle  dnven  of  over  the  Wokk, 

TLe  raiders,  to  elude  pursuit,  drive  olE  the  herd  quietly 
throDgh  wild  onfreqaented  paths. 

Vbrsb  11. 

*     the  cattle  graze,  and  rest  awhile  in  quiet  companionship ' : 
tlms  spake  the  bow-bearing,  jewel-ankleted  hero,  though 
he  saw 

tite xoseoing  host  rushing  after,  like  water  fhmi  a  lofty  hill; 
ttd  so  they  paused  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  crags." 
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§  12.    The  Maiden*  Return, 

The  reUtiTes  of  the  raiden  rejoice  at  the  return  of  theur 
hero  with  the  epoik. 

YsasB  12. 

*'  Fint  oome  the  oows  with  their  hinging  dewlapt; 
then  eome  the  built  witii  their  hlaek  ibmms  of  hair. 
The  warlike  dmna  seiuid  ont»  and  the  weodlaad  maids 
who  fiMaed  ftr  their  loved  enei  hail  the  ligaa  that  ihow 
themialb.** 


§  13.    The  SpoiU  brought  home. 

While  the  drums  sound  oat»  and  the  whole  town  is  in 
a  state  of  eager  expeetation,  the  raided  herds  enter  the 
yiUage  enolosure. 

Verse  13. 

"The  Warrior's  tponie,  with  shining  rows  of  teeth  and  rare 
heanty, 

sees  her  hero  erowned  with  wreaths  midst  whioh  the  beetles 
hum  I 

Her  heart  swells  with  gladness  as  she  beholdi  the  herds 
with  tinkling  bells  filling  the  open  spaces  of  the  village.'* 

ThU  is  sung  of  in  P.N.N.,  262  :— 

"  Bring  ont  the  buried  toddy ;  slay  the  rams ; 
in  panddl  thatched  with  green  leaves,  with  slender  (bambU) 
poets, 

lavishly  strew  fine  sand  from  river-bed  I 

My  Lord,  who  first  led  the  charge  against  the  foeman'a  van, 

comes  home  in  rear  guarding  the  captured  herds; 

his  faithful  comrades  march,  more  wearied  than  himself." 

This  IS  a  song  of  Madnra*  Did  even  the  kings 
indulge  in  these  sports  P  See  also  P.N.K.,  207. 
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*  * 

%  14.  JHvUian  <^  the  8poik. 

The  raided  herds  of  cattle  are  dwtriliuted  amoQg  the 
Buoeeiafiil  aoldiera  according  to  each  one's  deserts. 

YsBn  14. 

'*Ts  thuse  whs  wmumt  with  thdr  glitteriiiff  swordi» — 
ts  those  wlie  sooght  out  as  spies,  and  hroaght  back  the  tale, — 
t»  the  ikilftd  ones  that  Interpreted  the  fe^onruig  omens, — 
they  divide  the  htxdh  of  cattle  in  tke  little  town." 

§  15.    ne  FeasL 

The  warriors  with  jewelled  anklets,  that  tinUe  as  they 
valk,  drink  '  toddj,'  and  dance  rejoicing. 

Versb  15. 

"Cie  aspect  of  the  maidens,  sweet  of  speech  and  fair  as 
Lahhmi, 

flOt  with  pleasing  pains  the  wanior*s  soul  I 

Ihs  glidMss  of  the  intozioatmg  dnmght  depart!,  as  doss 

ths  anger  against  his  foes  from  out  his  sonL" 

Love  ia  lord  of  all! 

$16.  QifU. 

The  spoils  acquired  in  the  raid  are  lavishly  bestowed  on 
■Uthatsik. 

Ynns  IS. 

TJie  wealth  brought  back  from  the  battlefield  by  the  warriors 
that  flinched  not  in  the  strife,  but  bent  their  bows, 
luu  beooflie  the  prise  paid  £nr  the  fiery  drink 
hjssiislanB,  dnunmets,  stngtis,  and  singing  woman.** 

S  17.   Sxira  Meuards, 

To  those  who  as  scouts  explored  beforehand  the  scene 
of  the  fierce  strife  they  give  more  honour  than  they  take 
tisU)  theoiselves. 
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YnsB  17. 

*'  To  those  wha  feared  not  death,  but  night  and  day 
explored  the  battieiieid,  spied  out,  and  broaght  us  newi* 
MOM  gifts  beyond  those  givea  to  others  rarely  is  doe, 
0  warrior  wiolding  thokeoa  dut»  fhtt  tlayi  the  llery  foe!'* 

S  18.    The  FktxmnAle  Proffnottkaion, 

Some  reward  is  givea  to  thoso  who  faithfully  expounded 
the  lucky  eigna. 

YnuB  18. 

*' When  wi  went  Ibrth  with  mindi  intent  upon  our  fiMiiien'i 
herds,  , 

theie  mede  plain  the  fityouring  signs,  and  sonndt  that  give 

us  heart ; 

think  not  of  what  is  strictly  due  as  their  fhare  ;  to  eachgivo 
fbor  cows,  with  udders  large,  distended  with  milk  1 " 

S  19.    The  Jhrummer. 

The  virtues  of  the  old  mau  who  beats  the  drum,  accordiDg 
to  auc€8tral  custom,  for  the  jewel-aukleted  warriors,  are 
celebrated. 

VKKflE  19. 

"  For  wj  gnmdiire*!  grandsire  hie  grandsire'i  granddrt 
bent  the  drum!  For  mj  ihther  hii  fhther  did  the  lame ; 
fohefinrme.  From  duties  of  Us  dan  he  has  not  swerfed: 
Ponr  forth  for  him  one  other  onp  of  palnKtree*s  purest 

sweetest  wine ! " 

The  following  song  290)  UlnstFating  this  sectun 

is  attributed  to  the  ancient  poetese  ATvaiyar : — 

"0  king,  whose  chariot  drawu  by  angry  elephants 
is  foremost  in  the  fray,  })our  out  for  him  the  palm- wine. 
His  father*8  i'atlier,  iu  herce  fight,  when  spears  flew  thick, 
died  tenacious  as  the  workman's  pincers, 
defending  the  king,  thy  father's  father  I 
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He,  too,  with  Talour  filled,  instinct  with  glory  of  his  race, 
ehaii,  like  })alin-leave8  that  screen  from  sun's  fierce  rays, 
hide  tbjr  head  from  the  spear  hurled  at  it.'*  ^ 

1 20.   I%«  Bemoneu  KottaraL 

Hera  they  celebrate  tbe  neyer^failiug  grace  of  her  who 
proteotB  the  warlike  hoet^  whose  glory  never  grows  dim. 

Tnra  SO. 

''Ear  hetvtiou  haimer  hem  the  lio&'e  fbrm.  Her  hand 
tlwgeUinpftnotgnapeaiidhoiiikdiiig  itag. 
A  wuflMi  heat  of  denuuia  round  her  preaa— great  JE«£toMt  f 
Vhn  wvdarigned  the  attaek  on  fhe  fBeman'i  lhrt» 
Ae  weal  hafare  our  hoiti  andmadeftealieel'* 

§  21.    The  Devil-Dance. 

Tbe  damsels,  with  flawless  jewels  decked,  dance  the  mystic 
dance  with  Viian*  now  the  deed  it  done.  This  is  oalled  the 
YiUaiDanoe. 

Tsim  21. 

"Bid  the  Uaek4hroated  One*  behold,  he  would r^oiee; 
it  is  the  danoa  perfenaed  fur  the  dart^mrling  Jf«ny«i 
hf  wanter  and  by  Jewal-beanng  lovely  maid, 
with  fragrant  garlands  dight" 


The  following  1^7)  giyes  a  portrait  of  the  leader 

of  the  cattle-raid.  It  is  somewhat  confusedy  but  belongs  to 
the  TEPOHI  Padalam  :^ 

Cau  Tint  ICounAins! 

"Softly  he  treads  as  tbougb  pebbles  were  in  his  sandals; 
hsge  his  pannch  and  broad  his  chest, 
bright  his  eye,  and  beard  bristly  as  the  monntain«side^ 
hii  cheeks  bang  down  like  dewlaps  1 

1  *'  He  will  cover  tbj  head  in  the  daj  oi  batU*." 
*  ViUm  o  apeuiDaii. 
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Who  is  this  that  thus  cometh  with  his  bow  F   A  fearful 
sight  I 

Look  close,  he  doth  not  come  from  far ; 

he  is  not  one  whose  fort  is  in  the  wilderness. 

At  early  dawu  lie  waLcked  the  courae  of  tiie  foeuian^s 
herds, 

pointed  them  out  with  his  hand,  numbered  them, 
and  with  his  bow  drove  off  the  would*be  rescuers  I 
The  herd  is  large,  but  what  the  gain 
if  those  who  milk  with  white  large-mouthed  vessels, 
and  who  chum,  are  not  at  hand*" 


These  twenty-one  verses  form  the  whole  Fadalam  com- 
memorating  the  incidents  of  the  cattle-raid. 


Tbb  Saranihai  Wrbath,  or  thb  Rbscubiis. 

This  is  a  wreath  of  basil  or  tulagi,  a  sacred  plant  of  several 
species  having  dark  purple  flowers,  contrasting  with  the 
bright  crinuon  of  the  Ve^M  of  the  former  Padaktm*  This 
Karanthai  wreath  was  worn  by  those  who  went  forth  to 

oppose  the  raiders  and  rescue  the  herds.  In  P.N.N,  there 
are  eleven  lyrics  referred  to  this  Timi, 

1 1.   The  EaianthaL 

Here  the  owners  of  the  herds  with  their  chaplcts  of  dark 
purple  flowers  rush  forth  to  the  rescue. 

Ynn  22. 

"  The  crowding  warriors  crown  their  heads  with  garlands  of 

and  go  forth  to  rescue  the  herds  the  foeman  drives  away; 
M  thongli  one  should  bring  back  the  souls  of  dwellers  on  earth 
begirt  by  tbe  sonnding  sea,  after  death  bas  devonred  them.*' 
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The  people  whose  herds  are  being  driven  away  are  biddeu 
to  relinquish  their  occupations  and  haste  to  the  rescue. 

'*  The  jewel-ankle  ted  hfiroes,  the  fierce  bowmen, 
ihtj  who  wiAld  the  ipeur,  msa  terrible  to  lights  wlio  firar  not 
deaHi  in  their  ileree  eager,— all  bear  the  tomid  of  the  drum, 

and  go  to  rescue  the  flocks  which  the  Vedohi-chapleted  have 
carried  off." 

S  3.   The  £eseuen  on  the  Track. 

Only  those  unfit  for  war  remain  in  the  town ;  the  rest, 
boiling  With  heroo  wrath,  follow  the  track  of  the  raiders. 

Versb  24. 

Ihe  conch-shell  sounds^  with  the  mighty  horn,  and  instm- 

menti  of  miuie; 
ftdemed  witih  peaeoek  Ibatlieni  and  ronied  by  the  roll  of  tbe 

loud  druin, 

the  Rescueri  arise,  and  over  the  fiery  desert  make  their  way, 
fiiUowiag  the  traeks  of  ibe  oattle,— ipeari  gliitening  like 
tiienn.*' 

§  25.    The  Doubtful  Fight. 

They  draw  near  the  raiders,  surroand  them,  attaek  them 
with  fearful  energy,  and  a  battle  with  many  changeful 

fortunes  is  fought. 

YsHSB  25. 

Xiika  a  moltltade  of  tigen  or  lions  or  warrior-elephanta, 
liiU  of  power  and  wrath  and  benonrable  ibame  and  glorions 

resolve 

they  shout,  and  hasten  on,  as  they  hear 

tbe  laiden*  defiant  ery;— and  so  the  battle  rages." 
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The  following  aeetions  of  this  obaptor  speak  of  the  glory 
of  the  individual  heroes  on  either  side.  They  fall  fightiog 
to  the  last  full  of  entbnsiasm.   Bnt  we  shall  henceforth 

content  ouraelved  witk  a  few  specimeu  verbas. 

S  13.    ne  Glory  qf  the  Emg. 

The  praise  is  sung  of  the  Marrman  king,  a  valiant 

fiwordsmaa. 

Ye  USB  34. 

«  «  «  «  • 

**  They  truly  live  who  yield  their  lives  fighting  against  the 
foe  in  the  fieree  battle  amid  the  flash  of  swerds  and  the 
whirling  of  the  spear  I" 

§  14.    The  Eeroie  Raee. 

The  praises  of  the  heroes  of  tried  valour  and  of  ancient 
race. 

Ynai  95. 

The  men  of  ancient  race  that  appear  foremost  in  the  fight 
wielding  their  swords ;  who  stand  as,  in  the  universal 
deluge,  some  mountain-top  rises  firm  amid  the  flood; — 
what  wonder  if  their  glory  lives  when  all  falsehoods  haire 
passed  away  I " 

Thus  ends  the  chapter  of  the  Rescue. 

We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  lyrics  in  the  Pitrrth 

ndnnunu  seem  to  have  been  composed  from  the  hints  given 
in  these  verses;  or  it  may  be  that  from  those  lyrics  thifi  moio 
systematized  work  has  arisen.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are 
closely  connected,  and  must  be  studied  together.  Thus 
P.N.N.9  2d9»  evidently  refers  to  an  incident  in  the  atten^ted 
rescue.  The  rescuers  are  in  sight  of  the  raided  flocks^  but 
the  raiders  themselves  are  not  seen ;  the  bard  cries  out  to  the 
angry  pursuers  :— 

**  See'st  not  the  ambushed  Marravars  with  weli*strung  bows, 
hid  in  the  jungle  vast  amid  the  leafy  trees, 
who  whale  the  raided  cattle  move,  move  not  with  them  I 
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«  • 

Stay,  stay,  all  honour  to  thy  glorious  soul  I     0  thou 
whose  foot  the  hero's  jewelled  auklet  wears,  by  whose  side 
prli'^tens  the  sword  resplendent,  whose  steeds, 
tiuivering  with  eagerness,  shake  like  the  priestess*  frame 
before  the  demon  shrine,  when  Murugan  inspires  her  soul  I " 

Here  we  have  an  instructive  glimpse  of  the  current  demon 
worship,  with  the  agitated  priestess  dancing  wildly  before 
the  image  of  the  hill-god.  This  may  be  seen  daily  even 
yel  in  the  South. 


Catild-iifting  Is  a  chief  topio  in  all  these  poems.  It  wae 
the  beginning  of  warfare:  the  Raid  was  followed  by  the 
Rt9eue,  and  these  by  the  OTgaaized  Invamn  of  the  enemy's 
conntiy  (for  which  another  wreath  was  assumed).  This 
led  to  the  systematic  defence,  and  the  defenders  assumed 
a  diierent  wreath.  The  siege  and  protection  of  forts  each 
dsDanded  its  appropriate  garland.  Then  came  war  in 
gmtnU,  and  for  that  another  wreath  was  birne.  And 
finsUy,  the  yictors  who  had  gained  miprewtaey  had  another 
wTBSlh,  which  they  wore  as  the  proud  token  of  their 
Tietoiy.  Thus  our  work  relates  to  the  expeditions  in  which 
tbsss  eight  different  ohaplets  were  worn  by  the  combatants. 
Soaie  interesting  chapters  follow  in  which  kings  and  their 
8ttribntes»  and  miscellaneous  matters  connected  with  the 
lifr  of  the  people,  are  illostrated.  It  is  from  these,  as  has 
been  said,  that  the  authors  of  the  Kurral,  the  Nala^iyar, 
sad  other,  lener  poets  drew  much  of  their  material.  It 
mait  be  evident,  therefore,  that  in  many  respects  the  work 
we  are  now  coiicerutd  with  is  an  introduction  to  almost 
the  whole  of  the  genuine  poetry  of  the  Tuniil  language. 

The  thorough  exposition  of  these  chapters,  which  reveal 
to  us  the  South  Indian  primitive  tribes  making  war  with 
one  anoiht  r  Iruiii  their  hill  lortresseB,  would  require  a  vohinie. 
It  must  be  reineiiihered  that  in  those  days  there  were  three 
great  kin-Mh  iris  of  the  South — the  Piliidiyan,  with  Madura 
a*  its  capital;  the  Qcra,  with  Xarur  its  centre;  and 
the  (^ora,  with  Urraiyur  as  its  chief  town,  (^ee  my 
ISM.  16 
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^aladiyar,  p.  414;  and  here,  veraes  240-3.)  But  besides 
thesoy  almost  eyery  little  hill  had  its  chie£taiii»  who  some- 
times considered  himself  subject  to  one  or  other  of  the 
great  powers,  but  generally  was  independent,  and  sometimee 
even  fought  against  them.  These  petty  chieftains  were  for 
the  most  part  of  lower  caste,  if  indeed  caste  distinctions 
were  really  recognized  among  them.  In  the  greater  king- 
doms Brahmanical  influence  was  predominant^  and  was 
gradually  leavening  the  whole  South. 

The  chief  tribe  of  what  we  may  call  the  aborigines  were 
the  Marravar,  or  'men  of  yiolence/  as  the  name  signifies. 
They  often  fou«rht  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  the  greater 
kings.  They  still  form  a  very  great  purt  of  the  pu]iiiIation 
of  the  extreme  Soutli,  and  have  no  small  share  of  the  rude 
qualities  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Demoness  whom  they  worship  was  called  jSb</arai[§20], 
*  the  Victorious  One'  [in  Malayalimi  Kotti].  She  was  eyidently 
the  object  of  worship  among  the  oldest  peoples  of  the  South, 
and  is  the  great  Dmnoness  whose  worship  is  performed  under 
many  names  in  the  Devil  temples  which  are  still  found 
in  every  southem  village.  Tlie  IJnThmans  have  transferred 
her  attributes  to  Uma,  the  wife  of  ^'ivan,  and  call  her  Durga^ 
with  whom  she  is  now  quite  confounded.^  There  was  also 
a  divinity,  the  Hill*god  of  all  the  South,  who  is  represented 
as  being  the  eon  of  KoUavaL  His  name  is  Muru^ant  'the 
Fragrant  One.'  And  he  has  been  received  into  the  Hindu 
Pantheon  ;nul  invested  with  the  at  t  ributes  of  Karttiketfan, 
the  warrior  bon  of  Qivfin,  and  is  8u  regarded  by  nearly  all 
the  rural  tribes.  OrigiDally  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brahmanical  deities.  The 
student  who  would  form  an  independent  opinion  on  these 
subjects  must  read  these  verses  in  the  original,  comparing 
them  with  the  Pi#rra-fidiifi6mi,  and  with  the  ToUKdppyfim 
{Ponil,  5G~G0),  and  with  chapter  1  oi  luu  Pattu-pdUu  (*  ten 
lyncs        Good  editions  of  all  these  have  been  issued  by 

'  Tbo  whole  history  oi  the  m^ths  conneottnl  with  Jhtryi  and  mtiDj  kindretl 
nibieets  ihoald  be  stnaied  ia  Muir't  *'  Suskrit  Terto/'  vol.  it,  with  referesMt 


very  oomplete  indei. 
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^amimthaiyar,  and  Tdmoi/t'iram  PiMai,  veteran  scholars^  whose 
leaniincr  and  industry  are  worthy  of  all  ^) raise.  Of  these 
Works  It  id  hoped  that  some  account  may  hereafter  be  j^ivcn. 
The  dances  in  honour  of  these  divinitirs,  and  especitilly  of 
Murugant  are  many,  and  are  still  performed.  The  late 
lamented  Sundaram  PUJaiy  in  an  article  published  ia  the 
Madras  Chruiian  College  Magazine^  March,  1891,  has  given 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  Paittt-paftUf  and 
lienya:  ''It  seems  not  altogether  impossible  that  Murugaih 
was  originally  a  Dravi^ion  deity ;  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  Aryan  civilization  found  it  esEpedicnt  to 
adopt  the  cult  of  the  independent  nations  over  which  it 
came  to  exercise  its  influence,  a  place  in  the  Pura^io 
mythology  was  found  for  the  war  god  of  the  Tamils,  as 
tnnsformed  and  embellished  by  Aijan  genius,  just  as  in 
mora  leoent  times  Buddhistic  institutions  and  even  Buddha 
hioufllf,  nnder  the  name  of  Satia,  came  to  be  absorbed  into 
Bighwanism/* 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  'developments'  that 
tuL  be  found  anywhere  is  that  of  the  idea  of  this  Devil* 
dance  as  seen  to  this  day  in  the  South,  into  the  really 
hetntifnl  Idea  of  Qivan's  mystio  dance  giving  life  and 
blessing  to  the  whole  created  universe.  This,  most  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  origin  of  the  dance  in  Tillai.  [See  JV<8/.,  16.] 


PAPALAM  UL 

Thb  Vafi/i  Wbsath,  oe  Inyasion  of  thb  Evbiit's 

Territories. 

Raids  such  as  have  been  described  naturally  lead  to  syste- 
matic invasions  of  the  territories  of  those  who  have  proved 
iheraselves  such  troublesome  and  treacherous  neighbours. 
The  injured  king  now  declares  war,  or  makes  war  without 
declaring  it;  while  he  and  his  warriors,  binding  the  Vanfi 
VTMths  upon  their  brow^  go  forth  with  their  fourfold  full 
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array  of  elephanta^  obariote^  lioraea»  and  infantry.  Tha 
Va^fi  it  the  general  nave  for  any  ereeping  plants  aneh  at 
it  found  on  all  the  mountain  slopet.   Thit  particnkr  wreath 

it  repretented  at  composed  of  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  the  plant  is  one  whose  leaves  are  green  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  race  the  fire  of  whose  valour 
is  never  extioguitbed.  It  is  curiout  that  Vanji  bat  become 
the  poetioal  name  of  Kar6r,  the  Qera  oapital*  and  it  would 
•tern  that  the  ^ra  kingt»  of  whom  twelve  are  edebrated 
in  the  PJ^'.N.,  were  remarloible  Ibr  the  freqneney  of  tluir 
invasions  of  neighbouring  territories.  Being  for  the  mott 
part  mountaineers,  their  energy  was  resistless,  and  we  may 
add  that  their  wrath  wat  implacable.  Thus  in  P.N.N.,  4, 
the  great  poet  Paramtr  tingt  of  one  of  theae  ei^Mditionay 
and  hit  song  it  a  speoimen  of  very  many  in  the  tame 
work.  He  oelebratea  the  aword»  the  jewelled  aaklet»  tha 
oapadottt  thiekl,  the  fiery  oharger,  the  reaittleat  elephant^ 
and  the  towering  banner-crowned  chariot  of  a  king;  and 
thus  concludes : — 

**  like  the  ruddy  sun  anting  over  the  dark  aea» 
art  tbon  in  thy  beauty,  O  king  I 

And  therefore,  the  land  of  them  that  provoked  iStkj  wnth 

shall  ceaseless  mourn,  foodlcss,  and  helpless, 
Uke  the  tender  iniant  forsaken  by  itt  mother  I  ** 

%  1.    1%$  Invanon, 

The  king  puta  on  the  unfading  Vafi/i  wreath^  and  con- 
templates the  subjugation  of  the  enemy't  land* 

[The  invation  and  eomplete  aubjugation  of  the  whole 
touthem  teaboard  by  the  famous  Pa^^dyan  Nedum  ^etii/an 
it  related  in  P.  Pat|U|  vi,  149,  etc.] 

YlBts  S6. 

**  Like  young  hulls  red-eyed 
the  youthful  warriors  bend  their  bows, 
with  glistening  eyes,  longing  for  the  battle-feast;  and  sa 
put  on  the  Teiff V  wroaUk,  to  subdue  die  uunbdned.*' 
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§  2.    The  Invading  jSoats. 

The  heroes  arise  in  their  wrath,  brandiihiDg  their  bright 
•wordi^  amid  the  trumpeting  of  the  elepbant-hosts. 

Ysua  97. 

"  Xbe  dnmi  louid  eat  like  the  roaring  of  the  angry  lea  I 
Wreathed  with  the  F«a^  the  valiant  hands  mth  on. 
In  the  midst  of  tiie  glittering  hands,  like  the  eternal  liros, 
the  elephants  madly  radi  like  Uaek  elends  in  tiie  rainy  sky.'* 

The  following  verses  speak  of  (he  uplifting  of  the  banner, 
and  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword.  KoUavai  is  again 
iotrodnoed  as  putting  to  flight  the  enemy's  forces. 

I  6.    The  Model  Hero. 

Vbrsb  41. 

''Ton  ask  how  the  hero  distingnishes  himself: 
finnost  ndd  his  kinsmen's  hoits,  he  emulates  the 
imeie  of  the  bravest.  Like  flre  he  penetrates  the 
liNiBan*s  ranks :  these  ace  the  deeds  of  the  JeweUnUeted 
hm." 

I  8.    Woe  to  the  Conquered. 

The  soldiers  commiserate  the  suiieriags  of  the  land  they 
overrun. 

Veimib  43. 

"  The  lotos-like  eyes  of  the  warrior,  whose  breast  bears 
the  warlike  wreath,  are  wet  with  tears, 
ti  iM  esoUums:  'Th«y  perish,  a  fearfiil  speotaole  to  all 

beholders,— » 
tiisy  who  erewhile  rode  Ibrth  with  garlands  gay, 
with  glistening  eyes,  and  sound  of  warriors'  oars.' " 

§  9.    The  Mmards. 

As  they  come  to  distribute  the  spoil,  the  question  arises, — 
who  of  the  foe  shall  be  spared  f 
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Tnm  44. 

"  Toadi  not  the  taniplei,  where  saeriileei  m  dfored; 
spare  the  dwellings  of  the  holy  aseelies; 

enter  not  the  houses  of  the  sacred  Vedic  Brahmans. 

Let  all  the  rest  he  ahandoned  to  our  warriors  as  their  guerdon." 

[So  P.N.N.,  9.] 

The  yanquisbed  enemy  now  submits  and  pays  tribute. 
The  prowess  of  the  heroes  is  again  celebrated. 

§  14.    The  Wasted  Land. 

The  devastation  of  the  ravaged  land,  and  the  deserted 
homes,  described.   [Of.  6.] 

VxBn  60. 

Spoilt. 

"  Gather  the  slaves,  the  heaped-up  jewels,  pearls, 
led  goldi  the  plonder  from  the  stately  homes* 
and  give  them  to  the  warriors ;  while  snljeoto 
of  the  hostile  king  make  loud  lameats!  ** 

The  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  land  flee  on  every  side; 
the  country  is  ravaged  with  fire;-  and  the  invaders  build 
thsir  fortresses. 

I  22.    The  Warriors'  Feast. 
TsasB  6$. 

*'  The  instruments  of  nmsic  sound  out.  The  heroes  like 
tigers  rush  upon  the  field  and  reap  the  crops  and  feast, 
while  they  explore  the  resources  of  the  van^oished  lands." 

§  23.    Glory  to  the  Conptermg  Inwdm, 
Triumph  and  pity  mingle  in  the  final  song. 
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VlRhB  60. 

*'  Whan  palaoos  like  noimtaiiif  reared  their  heeda,  tlie  rear 
of  |]|0  eenroiBiiig  fire  it  heard.  Wild  Juigle  plaati  grew 
among  the  roiiia.  The  oeiiqiieror  ridei  glorieiu  enhii  loftj  oar, 
reand  iriiieh  triaaphiag  hoite  flew  like  a  mighty  aea  I** 


Theee  desolating  wars  aocount  for  the  multitttdea  of 
deserted  strongholds  whose  rains  are  yet  to  he  seen,  and 
for  the  oomperatiTe  aparsenesa  of  the  population  at  the 
period  when  authentio  history  begins.  In  P.N.N.  twelve 
lyrics  refer  to  this  chapter.  In  all  the  poems  there  is  a  note 
of  an  oft-times  savage  ferocity.  These  old  Dravidians  were 
gruit  and  most  implacable  warriors  I 

Whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  government 
under  the  Pax  Brif'innim  by  peevish  and  restless  partisans, 
we  see  that  the  idea  oi  a  Pax  Tamulienm  in  u  myth. 


PAI>ALAK  IV. 

Taa  KlNji  Fadalam,  or  the  Dsf  bmcb  of  the  Kingdom. 

TLc  Kafiji  is  the  U/mus  inieffri/olm,  or  elm-tree,  and  its 
lolia>?e  was  dark.  Its  flowers  and  leaves  formed  the  wreaths 
woro  by  the  defenders  of  an  invaded  country,  nd  were 
supposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  stubborn  resolve  to  conquer 
or  die.  This  most  j'-enorally  ended  in  the  death  of  tlie 
Iting  and  the  overtljrow  of  his  kin<i;<loiii,  and  lienee  the 
same  word  (Kjifiji)  is  nsed  for  the  wreath  of  a  minstrel 
who  inculcates  moral  precepts,  and  more  nspwially  dwells 
en  the  instability  of  "worldly  things.  The  word  Kanji  has 
thus  become  a  synonym  for  'sober  counsel/  and  some  of  the 
Verses  under  this  heading  have  nothing  paiticular  to  do  with 
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war.  The  great  example  of  this  is  the  Madura-Kafiji,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  life  of  the  Pandiyan, 
Talai-Alanganatta  (^eruveudra  Nedum  Qeriyan. 

§  1.    The  Kaiiji  Wreath. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  country  put  on  wreaths  of 
the  Kdnji,  and  retire  to  make  a  last  stand  in  their  mounLain 
fortresses. 

Vbrse  61. 

" '  Since  there  is  no  longer  any  band  to  withstand  the  foe  upon 
the  plain, 

at  least  we  can  die  on  the  heights  of  our  native  hills !  * 
So  saying,  intent  upon  the  defence  of  their  little  mountain 
homes, 

the  warriors  assume  the  Kanji  wreath." 

The  following  verses  in  the  chapter  illustrate  the  fierceness 
of  the  final  struggle.  Marvels  of  bravery  are  related.  The 
heroes  fall ;  their  wives  perish  with  them ;  the  warrior 
rips  open  his  wounds  and  dies  on  the  plain ;  demons  and 
demonesses  brood  over  the  gory  battlefields,  sometimes 
helping  and  sometimes  destroying  the  dying  men ;  much 
toddy  is  consumed,  libations  to  the  great  demoness  are 
poured  out,  and  a  universal  wail  is  heard. 

§  19.    The  Elegy. 

Praise  and  pity  mingle  in  the  song  as  the  heroes  ascend  to 
tho  paradise  of  the  valiant. 

Verbb  80. 

"  He  was  the  raft  on  which  his  people  sailed  over  the  sea 
of  battle  !   He  was  a  pillar  amongst  the  mighty !   He  was 
the  life  of  his  town,  and  of  the  world !   The  door 
of  charitable  deeds  has  been  closed  by  the  spear 
that  tore  open  our  leader's  breast ! " 
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In  P.N.N,  there  are  forty-one  lyrics,  of  which  this  gives 
the  keynote. 

Other  topics  are  introduced,  but  the  chapter  ends  with  the 
'crushing  defeat '  and,  it  would  seem,  the  extermination  of 
the  conquered  people. 


PAPAIAM  y. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  FUKT. 

Thb  Nbehi  Wrbath. 

The  next  chapter  speaks  of  the  defence  of  hill-forts. 
When  hostile  kings  besieged  a  fort  its  defenders  wera 
accustomed  to  aaaome  a  wreath  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  a  wild  creeper  called  the  Nochi,  or  'Yitex  Nirgundi.' 
There  are  many  spedee  of  the  Viier,  which  is  often  called 
the  'five-leaved  chaste  tree'  (see Ainslie'a  "Materia Medica," 
vol  ii,  p.  252).  The  flowera  are  of  a  pure,  pale-bluish 
coloDr,  and  have  a  pleasant  fragrance.  This  flower  ia  very 
celebrated  in  Tamil  aoDgs.  The  poet  Md9i-^ttanar  has 
niDg  of  it  very  sweetly  (P.N.N.,  271, 272) : 

'*  Like  linked  gems  are  Noehi*9  curling  ringlets  blue  I 
Mid  all  the  flowering  trees  is  none  whose  tender  hue 

fills  the  soul  with  love  as  thine,  whose  blooming  wreath 
Men  see  the  youthful  maiden's  slender  form  ensheathe. 
In  the  wide  guarded  city, — sight  beloved  of  all. 
And  when  fierce  enemies  attack  the  moated  wall. 
The  warriors  on  their  brows  thy  flowers  defiant  show. 
As  iigiL  they  shield  their  Tirgin^fort  from  every  foe." 

It  was  the  symbol  of  chastity,  and  those  that  wore  these 
wreaths  were  pledged  to  keep  their  fort  inviolate.  The 
virgin  fortress  guarded  by  warriors  so  adorned,  laughed 
at  its  foes.  Much  of  romance  mingled  with  the  ferocity  of 
those  aadsDt  days  1 
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S  L    TAe  NochL 

The  heroes  forth  to  guard  their  turret-crowned  battle- 
ments,  whence  archers  Bhoot  forth  their  deadly  arrows. 

Yeuse  8G. 

"  Like  the  host  of  the  Avu^ar,  whose  triple  fort 
the  god  with  Mrpent  orowii«d»  and  tey  tern  winild  take, 
theae  warriors  erowned  with  I^ochi  wreaths 
guard  their  strongholds,  wielding  the  sharp-pointed  dart" 

This  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Hindu  verse,  here 
borrowed  from  the  Mahd  -  Bhdrata,  The  story  of  the 
deBtruotion  of  the  three  forts  of  the  Aturar  (or  Afu^r) 
ie  most  celebrated  (see  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts^  vol.  iv, 

pp.  203,  225). 

There  were  in  the  sky  t  hree  cities  of  the  valoruus  A&uras, 
one  of  iron,  another  of  «iiver,  and  a  third  of  gold,  which 
Maghavau  (Indra)  could  not  demolish,  with  all  his  weapons. 
Then  all  the  great  gods»  distressed,  went  to  the  great  Eadra 
(afterwards  known  as  Qivan)  as  their  refuge,  and  said  to  hiiD« 
after  they  were  assembled :  Rudra,  there  shall  be  yiotime 
devoted  to  tbee  in  all  the  sacHfiees.  Bestower  of  honour, 
destroy  the  Uaityas  with  their  cities,  and  deliver  the 
worlds."  He,  being  thus  addressed,  said,  "So  be  it";  and 
making  Vishnu  his  arrow,  Agoi  its  barb,  Yama,  the  son 
of  Vivasvat,  its  feather,  all  the  Yedas  his  bow,  and  the 
exoellent  Savitri  (the  Gayatri)  his  bowatring,  and  having 
appointed  Brahma  his  oharioteer,  he  in  due  time  pierced 
through  theae  extiea  with  a  three-jointed  three-barbed  arrow, 
of  tiic  colour  of  the  sun,  and  in  fierceness  like  the  lire 
which  burns  up  the  world.  These  Asuras  with  their  cities 
were  there  burnt  up  by  Kudra.   [Cf.  Tiruvu9agam,  xiv.]  * 

One  of  the  most  famous  historic  (P)  defences  of  a  fort  is 
referred  to  in  P.N.N.,  21.  The  fort  was  called  Gana-per- 
eyil,  and  its  king  bore  the  epithet  of  Viagai'-m^rhan  (he 
whose  breast  wore  a  Kino  garland).   It  was  besieged  by  the 

1'  Now  prisftiag  st  the  Oxford  Umvenity  Fm* 
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tamooM  lang  of  Madura,  Ukkira-perU'Varuthi,  of  whom 
Mmething  will  be  said  in  the  analysis  of  the  P.N.N.  The 
jjoei  Aliilain-kiiyr  of  Aiyur  t'liu  me  rates  the  parts  of  the 
lurtification  :  "There  was,  first  of  all,  a  moit  so  deep  that 
it  reached  down  to  the  abodes  of  the  demons;  next,  there 
was  a  wall  that  rose  up  to  tlie  heavens;  this  was  crowned 
with  turrets  from  which  the  archers  shot  forth  tin  ir  arrows; 
there  was  an  impervious  wood  that  surrounded  ail;  and 
there  were  innnerous  small  forts  at  every  angle.'' 

The  chapter  contains  the  usual  praises  of  the  king  and 
his  warriors,  relates  how  they  fell  fighting  to  the  last :  "  they 
desired  not,  these  liona  in  the  fight,  to  guard  their  bodies 
or  iheir  liYen/'  There  is  also  a  hint  that  these  sieges  were 
often  the  result  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  give 
Jiis  ^Qghter  in  mamage  to  the  leader  of  the  besieging  army. 


PADALAM  VI. 
THB  1IB8IE0SB8:  ATTACKING  ENEMIES'  STRONGHOLDS. 

Thb  Urrinai  Wbbath.   [Veis^ba,  95-126.] 

When  an  army  marched  to  besiege  a  fort  they  wore 
a  wreath  of  the  IJrrifiai  {Oerua  ianatar),  a  speeies  of  cotton- 
plant,  which  is  mentioned  in  P.N.N.,  50,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  *  golden  shoots,'  and  to  belong  to  the  *  Western 
Country.'  This  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  our  heroes  in 
derision,  implying  the  worthlessness  and  weakness  of  the 
iort  they  went  to  seize.  There  is  little  remarkable  in  this 
chapter.  We  are  told  in  it  that  sheep  were  offered  in 
*icritice  by  the  combatants;  the  exploits  of  Vishnu,  who 
stormed  a  fort  call^  Vlrn0,  are  celebrated  ;  as  id«o  those  of 
Ovan  (as  above).  The  encircling  wood  is  cut  down;  the 
b("»ief?er*!  make  rafts  on  which  they  pasi}  the  moat;  scaling 
ladders  are  applied  to  the  wall ;  the  besiegers  leap  down 
into  the  area;  tremeodoua  fights  take  place;  and  the  fort 
is  taken. 
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g  2a.    Utterly  wuie. 

This  relates  how  the  conquerors,  yoking  asses,  plough  up 
the  found utions  of  the  fort,  and  sow  worthless  juugle  plants 
upon  the  spot 

Tbbab  120. 

"  n»  beantiM  homes  with  pietved  walli  aro  Isvelled  witb 
thedmt; 

aMM  are  yoked  to  plough  up  the  toil  with  tpean ; 

while  worthless  plants  are  sown  on  the  foundations. 
ThoB  rages  the  conquering  king ! " 

Other  verses  tell  how  there  is  a  solemn  washing  of  their 
blood-stained  swords  iu  sacred  waters,  and  their  presentation 
as  oiferings.  The  conqueror  is  solemnly  wedded  to  the 
newly -acquired  country  ;  neighbouring  kings  bring  tribute ; 
and  the  chapter  ende  with  universal  eubmiaeion:  "Thej 
make  a  deeert  and  they  call  it  peace.'* 

This  subject  is  formally  discussed  in  Toi'Kdppyam,  Porn), 
66-68,  pp.  136-140.  An  adiuiruble  illustration  of  it  is 
found  in  P.  Pattu,  vi,  149^  etc. 


PAPALAM  VII. 
WAE  IN  OSNERAL. 

Tub  Tumbai  Wreath. 

When  a  king  contemplated  an  offensive  war  lie  assumed 

a  wreath  of  the  especial  war- flower,  tiie  tumbai  (^Fhiomu 
Indka),    This  is  celebrated  in  Sanskrit  as  the  droria, 

I  L   The  Wreath. 

Versb  127. 

*'lhe  king-,  whose  war-drnm  sounds  like  onoeasing  thunder 
from  ths  stormy  clouds, 
ooatomplatei  war  that  shall  bedew  the  battlefields  with  bloo^ 
He  has  put  on  tlia  warliko  ttmiai  wreath,  and  leads  lorth 
his  hosts  eager  for  the  glorious  strife." 
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To  them  old  kings  tho  ezoitement  of  war  was  a  neeeantj 

of  life;  it  was  oulv  thus  that  the  monotony  of  existence 
eonld  be  relieved.    Yet  the  korrors  of  wur  are  much  dwelt 

up^in  in  these  verses,  and  the  kinf^  is  represeutt'd  as 
ii€3i Latino-,  and  only  deciding  upon  battle  when  its  nececibity 
was  apparent.  The  twenty-five  verses  of  the  chapter 
present,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  many  of  the 
atriking  incidenta  of  ancient  war. 

§  2.   PrmmU  to  ihe  Troopt, 

The  king'  heaps  npon  his  chose i;  warriors  gifts  so  that 
they  go  ibrth  joyously  under  his  banner. 

YxBSB  128. 

"  Badges  of  victory,  lands,  precious  treasnre,  farms, 
Burdflrons  elephants,  and  honesi^the  king  distribates. 
Eif  enenies,  tho'  strong  ia  hunet  tad  ohaxiots,  tremble  when 
tbsf  bear  of  tlia  moMi«ats  of  fhA  JowiUieariiig  kiaf.** 

§  3.    Can  the  fight  not  he  prevented  f 

Both  afmies  are  brave :  might  it  not  be  well  to  avoid  a 

straggle  f 

TSBSB  ISO. 

"Skoold  these  warriors  meet  on  the  demon-haunted  battle- 
ground 

and  with  their  polished  spears  begin  the  fight, 

't  vill  prara  the  sajring  false,  that  *  glory  of  the  king 

ji  gotrdiiaBhi]!  of  hamaa  lives.'  ** 

Praises  are  novr  sung  of  the  elephants,  the  horses,  the 
galisnt  heroes*  and  the  war  chariots. 

S  9.         Bat4*9  Euhgjf. 

The  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  bards  on  the  battle- 
field bum  or  bury  the  dead  with  appropriate  songs  of  praise. 
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YmsB  137. 

**  The  tendflr  spouio,  flie  mother,  the  ehildm  know  not  tliii ! 

Upon  the  battle  plain  the  fiery  piles  are  lit,  the  death  soogi 
rang! 

Heroes  who  fell  beneath  the  elephants  they  slew 
have  gene  to  haaqnet  with  the  heroes*  gods )  *' 

While  demon  shapes  like  fantastio  shadows  dance  before^ 
behind,  and  aroand^  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  slain  heroes 
are  carried  home. 

f  2d.   Joy  mingled  wUh  wailing. 

The  wife,  seeing  the  body  of  her  husband  covered  with, 
glorious  wounds,  and  still  grasping  the  sword,  weeps  with 
proud  joy« 

Tmn  151. 

"Even  death  is  abashed,  for  here  is  valour  greater  than  his 
own! 

The  wife  takes  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  her  dead  warrior ; 
and,  watefaing  his  oalm  triumphant  repose,  is  glad  as  she 
bedews  his  breast  with  tears.'* 

This  ends  up  with  her  voluntary  death. 

S  25.   AU  died  gloriomly. 

They  perish  not;  their  renown  is  established  for  ever, 
though  they  lie  strewn  over  the  battlefield. 

YiBM  154. 

They  urged  a  stubborn  fight  alone ;  the  two  kings  fell, 

grasping  still  their  spears;  the  earth  is  desolate  ! 
Swiftly  their  wives  uprose,  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
flames. 

Behold,  even  ileree  death  himself  is  satisfied.*' 

This  last  verse  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  history 
referred  to  in  P.N.N.,  62,  63.  There  the  kings  were  the 
Qeran  prince  Eudakk5-Nedum-Qeralathan»  and  his  rival 
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the  Qoran  PeraYirrsl  K\\li,  who  fell  on  the  same  battlefield. 
Their  deatba  were  Bung  by  the  poets  KaraUaiaiyar  and 

There  is  power  and  pathos  in  the  following  dirge^  by  the 
former  of  these : — 

P.N.N.,  62. 

"What  has  become  of  the  defiant  valour  of  these  rival 

kings  ? 

Bonan-Fmies  probe  deep  the  wounds  of  the  fallen  heroes, 
irhile  with  bloody  hands  tbey  besmear  their  dishevelled 

locks, 

and  hovering  round  display  their  blood-.staiiied  lornis. 
With  sullen  sound  the  death-driims  moan,  while  demons 
dance. 

The  kings  themselves  raging  with  heroic  wrath  are  &llen, 
sad  lie  amid  the  voltures  that  devour  the  slain. 
The  victory- vaunting  kingly  canopies  are  low,  the  drums 
that  erewhile  announced  the  leaders'  glory  and  their  sway, 

lie  broken  there. 
Ocer  the  fields  where  myriads  /ought,  a  fearsome  stillnesi 
broods. 

The  heroes'  wives  on  dainties  feast  no  more,  nor  bathe 
in  perfumed  waters,  but  lie  dead  on  the  bosoms  of  their 
lords. 

They  have  g^ne  to  feast  in  the  world  of  the  gods, 
who  wear  unfadinj*  wreaths  from  the  tree  of  I m mortality 
wh(     e\  ejj  »laiiiber  not, — who  eat  ambrosiul  food. 
Let  the  glory  of  the  heroes  live  for  aye  I  " 

The  site  of  this  &mous  battle  is  unknown,  but  it  is  often 
referred  to  in  old  Tamil  verse. 
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TADAXAM  VIII. 
THE  CONQXTEROB. 

The  Fd^ot  Wbsath. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  vdffai  (Mimosa  flccfuoHa), 
which  are  white,  were  worn  by  victorious  kings,  or  any  who 
won  prusds  in  ft  oompetition.  This  chapter  contains  thirty- 
four  Tenes»  and  appears  at  firat  aight  to  be  entirely  without 
plan  or  purpose;  but  it  indicates  the  course  of  conduct 
which  entitles  anyone,  of  any  caste  or  class,  to  the  praise 
of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  probably  of  later  introduction. 
There  are  more  conquests  than  men  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Peace  has  its  victories,  more  worthy  of  the  Vagai  than 
those  of  war.  A  few  of  these  yerses,  more  artificial  than 
the  preceding,  throw  light  upon  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  these  I  have  given. 

Much  of  this  is  from  Mann  (or  similar  works),  and  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Brahman  code  into  the  South.  "Wc  have 
here  the  four  castes,  Kshattriyas,  Brahmans,  Yaisyas,  and 
QQdras. 

S  2.    The  King'i  Yagai.  Tnumphant  War.    The  Kshaltnya. 

The  king,  returning  from  conquest,  puts  on  the  white 
v^gai  garland,  with  the  dark  jewelled  anklets,  and  girds 
himself  with  a  purple  cincture. 

YaasB  156. 

"These  were  the  glorious  woonds  I  received  on  the  battlefield; 
of  them  and  sorrows  we  will  think  no  more  ! 
Bid  my  heroes  who  have  OTercome  the  fiery  Ibe  put  on 
the  Tietor's  anklets^  stainless  meath,  and  girdle's  puipte 
folds." 

Eight  more  yerses  similar  to  those  in  the  foregoing 

chapters  celebrate  the  kingly  warriors'  tiiuuipii. 
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H  9.    J%€  Brahmam*  Tagai :  Soared  BilM. 

The  learned  Brahmans  celebrate  their  viotorj  by  offering 
the  yagam  saoriticea. 

Verrb  163. 

"Oi  the  land  bordend  hj  the  lea,  on  whose  borden  the  Bugei 
rise, 

he  who  has  teen  the  Titham^i  fhrtheat  ihoro,  ilti  mtetio 

aid  th«  pniMi  of  all,  Ugbta  hie  saorifleial  ftroi, 
hnudf  tho  ahining  lig^kt  of  man.'* 

§  10.    7%e  Merchants'  Vagal :  PraeHeal  Lif^, 

This  Hpeaks  of  the  Bixfold  deeds  of  the  merchant  king, 
iree  from  all  evil, 

Vehsb  164. 

"  He  plonghB  and  reapa  the  harvest ;  guards  the  lowing  kine ; 
sftUs  piles  of  prooioiu  waroe;  kanu  loisona  of  saored  lore ; 
perfbnsi  hia  daily  litas  with  the  three  flros ; 
seatten  his  gifia,  nor  looks  for  rooompeme : 
ho  is  the  merehmi  ktn^."  * 

These  are  the   Vnisi/as.     Tboy  are  the  capitalists,  pro- 
prietors i  and  the  Veiialar  are  their  servants. 

$  11.    The  Vellalar-YAggi :  Faiilt/ul  TaiL 

The  Qudras^  or  foorth  caste,  are  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  nnder  the  direction  of  the  higher  castes.  Their 
*  triumph '  (VOgai)  is  to  do  the  wUl  of  their  lords. 

'"They  flourish,  in  obedience  to  the  three  higher  ranks; 
according  to  the  orders  of  these  they  act,  and  refose  no 
command ; 

they  live  according  to  the  '  ethic  *  rnles  presoribed; 
they  plottgh  the  fields,  where  the  beetlss  ham ; 
they  are  the  /t>  of  aU  that  Uve  on  the  earth." 

'  He  had  a  wreath,  too,  oi  the  Strychnos  flower. 
i.K.k.%.  1899.  17 
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§  12.    The  Chiejlain'9  Yagai :  Conciliation. 

Hero  u  s  warning  to  the  chief.  He  must  never  be 
tempted,  contemplating  his  own  fame  and  greatnese,  to  treat 
others  contemptoouslj ;  but  must  learn  to  hononr  all  men. 

Ynn  168. 

"  GMorying  Ia  tiiy  hosti»  like  the  billows  ef  tlM  sea, 
despise  not  thy  ibes  t  Those  who  rightly  j  ndge 
tonoh  not  with  their  hands  the  fire  that  smoulders  still, 
'neath  ashes  white;  but  wait  till  it  utterly  dies  oat" 

The  power  of  yanquished  enemies  may  yet  revive ;  eren 
in  their  ashes  "  live  their  wonted  fires." 

§  13.   Tk$  Wt99  Man'8  Yagai:  Truth. 
YiMi  167. 

''The  son  sheds  light  and  scatters  darkniss  in  three  wcrUi, 
earth,  hell,  andheayen. 
The  wise  man  knows  three  times,— the  past,  present,  and 

future  belong  to  man. 
Though  sun,  and  worlds,  and  times  should  change  and  pass, 

though  milk  become  soar, 
and  light  darkneM,—M«  good  numU  word  of  truth  fmU  not'* 

%  22.    The  Ohry  of  the  Heroic  Mace :  its  YagaL 
The  hero's  mother  speaks : 

ViBra  176. 

"My  ftthtr  Utcs  in  stone,  a  hero*s  effigy;  my  hi^end  fell  in 
battle  slain. 

Ky  hroihert  died,  resisting  the  Ibe  to  the  last  When  all  thii 
host  had  perished, 

My  son,  like  a  porcupine,  pierced  by  innumerable  darts,  fell 
fighting  against  the  foeman's  king." 
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§  23.   21^  Town  of  the  Hiroei  :  Ub  Yagai. 

Ywatm  177. 

'*(hiM  in  tha         eovrtyacd  ohildreii  fitted  tiiair  arrowa  to 

their  bows, 

to  ihoot  the  hares  that  gathered  there.   Its  heroes  now 
TOd  off  tbo  ffcrokoa  ol  hostile  ki]igi»  from  tha  mighty  braasti 
of  their  OVB  laadaia :  oaahiatha  Wly  nowl '* 

I  30.   Excellence  is  Victory,   The  Yagai  of  tlie  Good. 

Yntn  185. 

"They  change  not  as  in  the  sky  the  changing  moon* 
Ihoagh  thoy  ohtain  woalth  hroaght  m  ahipa  from  over  tho 
ooaaiL) ' 

will  their  excellence  change,  whose  hearts  at  e  pure 
as  the  white  conch-ahell  ibimd  on  that  ocean's  shore  1 " 

§  33.    Qraee  in  lAfe  and  Death.    TJie  final  Yagai. 

This  chapter,  ooncemed  with  the  oonqaeror'e  wreath, 
eontaina  many  vereea  that  hardly  eeem  to  belong  to  the 
sabject,  and  eeem  to  be  of  later  origin;  but  it  ends  with 

the  following  quatrain,  whicU  is  meant  to  teach  that  there 
NO  real  dietary  but  (hat  which  orrrconm  the  world.  There 
is  an  aroma  of  the  Bhagavat  (ilta  here. 

VrasB  188. 

before  the  body  perishes,  that  long  with  many  pains 

has  afilioted  na  and  bonnd  na  frwt»  let  na  aieapefrom  the  net, 

with  many  mediM,  of  the  world,  whieh  is  foil  of  fear  and 

confusion, 

and  gain  the  right  path  I    I'hii  aloM  is  strength  and  victory ^ 

Thus  ends  the  eighth  chapter  j  the  eight  wreaths  of  the 
warrior  have  been  sung  in  order. 
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VADALkU  IX. 
ROYALTY. 

This  chapter,  iu  ii(ty-oue  quatrains,  is  supposed  to  treat  of 
the  duties  and  glories  of  the  king  and  kiagdom.  The 
Kurraft  ch.  xxziz,  contains  the  snbstance.  It  is  entirely 
misoeUaneous,  and  its  topics  will  better  be  studied  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Parra-nannurnt  (cf.  P.N.N.,  6). 

A  few  verses  illustrating  the  lives  of  these  old  cliieltaius 
are  intoresting.  In  P.N.N.,  239,  is  given  a  picture  of  what 
to  them  was  a  '  perfect  life/ 

He  wedded  one  with  armlets  decked,  one  fair  to  see ; 

He  put  on  chaplets  in  the  pleasant  flowery  park ; 

He  smeared  himself  with  fragrant  sandal  paste ; 

He  slew  his  foes  witb  all  their  kindred  race ; 

He  friends  extolled  and  magnified ; 

Homage  to  none  he  paid  as  mightier  than  himself; 

Triumphed  o'er  none  as  weaker  than  himself. 

He  ne'er  sought  aid  of  others  as  a  suppliant ; 

To  none  that  asked  did  he  refuse  his  aid. 

He  shone  with  glory  in  the  councils  of  the  state ; 

He  stood  ;i  bulwark  'gainst  the  vanguard  of  the  foe; 

fie  followed  up  relentlessly  their  iieeing  host. 

He  urged  liis  charger  swiftly  o'er  the  plain ; 

Boand  the  long  course  he  drove  the  lofty  car ; 

He  rode  aloft  on  mighty  elephant  of  state ; 

He  quaffed  from  golden  bowl  the  sweet  palm-wine ; 

He  made  the  hearts  of  minstrels  glad  with  feasts ; 

His  lucid  word  made  clear  the  darkest  theme : 

And  thus,  all  that  a  man  may  do  he  did  ! 

Take  ye  the  head  oi  this  all-glorious  one. 

Cut  off  with  sword,  or  burn,  or  let  it  lie 

Where'er  you  will ;  his  glory  is  secure** 

The  king  was  Namhi  Nedum  ^eriijnn,  evidently  a  king  of 
Madura  in  very  ancient  days.  lie  is  mentioned  nowhere  else. 
The  minstrel  was  Mumtvalar  (*  the  laughing  one ')  otPireyil 
(see  notes  on    36),  and  this  is  his  only  remaining  song. 
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The  foUowing  beautiful  verse  (P.N.N.,  215)  is  by  Md- 
Katktti,  the  feran  king,  or  the  death  ot  his  queen 

**  Jfy  sorrow  swellmg  knows  no  bonndfl,  but  Hath  not  strength 
to  free  me  from  this  loatbdd  life  t   I  bore  her  forth 
to  barning  ground,  where  Ea)li^  spreads ;  there  on  the  fire 
I  aaw  the  fuel  heaped ;  I  kid  her  on  her  oonch 
of  riling  flame !   The  innoeent  in  soul  hath  died, 
and  left  me  here!    What  oharm  hath  life  henceforth 
for  meP" 

These  kings  not  uTifrequently  renounced  their  kingdoms 
and  beeame  ascetics.  Thia  is  referred  to  in  the  two  foUowing 
aongs.  (P.N.N.,  261,  253.) 

To  Knro  ha§  bkxouxcei>  nis  Kingdom  and  become  an  Ascetic. 

"We  saw  erewbile  the  king  within  his  pictured  home 
weaving  gay  garlands  for  flie  Iwippy  mountain  niuids; 
but  now,  upon  the  mountains  in  the  bmnhu  brake 
ainid  the  watorfulla,  ho  dwells,  and  lights  his  fire 
with  wood  ^  the  elephants  have  brought 
and  dries  his  tangled  hair.*' 

"Amid  the  roaring  cataracts  he  makes  his  way ; 
his  hue  is  changed;  his  locks  arc  brown  as  Tilhl  buds. 
He  plucks  the  creepers'  sacred  flowers. ^    But  er«t  he  wove 
the  net  of  courtly  words  that  took  the  simple  hearts 
of  the  fair  maidens  in  his  stately  palace-home.'' 

The  following  lyric  (P.N.N.,  243),  which  strikes  a  chord 
that  will  vibrate  in  many  heart?^,  was  Torii-talai  Virw 
Tandindr,  one  of  the  bards  of  the  ancient  Madura  College. 

'*I  muse  of  YOUTH  I  the  tender  aadneas  still 
returns !    In  sport  I  moulded  shapes  of  river  sand, 
plocked  flowers  to  wreathe  around  the  mimic  forms : 
in  the  oool  tank  I  bathed,  hand  linked  in  hand, 
with  little  maidens,  dancing  as  they  danced ! 

*  A  kind  of  Enpharbitim,  alinndant  in  desolatd  pliMt. 
^  Wild  elepbantii  ewrve  Ibe  holy  ascetic. 

*  The  XUt, «  e«oTolTiiliu,  SMnd  to  <^nn,   (See  Tirava^ifMD»  idx,  36.) 
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A  band  of  innocont>5,  we  knew  no  guile. 

T  plunged  beneatb  tlr'  o'erypreading-  rayrlie's  shade, 

where  trees  that  waftod  fian^raTic<^  linod  the  shore  ; 

then  climhed  the  branch  that  o\t  rliung  the  stream, 

while  those  upon  the  bank  stood  wondering ; 

I  threw  the  waters  round,  and  headloDg  plunged, 

dived  deep  aneath  the  stream,  and  rose, 

mj  hands  filled  with  the  sand  that  lay  beneath  I 

Such  was  my  youth  unlesson'd    'T  is  too  sad ! 

Those  days  of  youth,  ah !  whither  have  they  fled  ? 

I  now  with  trembling  hands,  grasping  my  stafi^ 

panting  for  bueath,  gasp  few  and  feeble  words. 

And  I  am  worn  and  OLD  I " 

[Cf.  Naladiyar,  ch.  vl] 

The  young  prince  to  whom  this  was  sung  was  Perum 
Qattan&r  of  OlU-Ur,  whose  dirge  (P.N.N.,  242)  was  sung 
by  l^aUathsnar.   It  is  as  follows : — 

*'The  youths  wear  garlands  bright  no  more ; 
the  damsels  gather  flowers  no  more; 
the  bard  puts  wreaths  aroand  his  lyre  no  more ; 
the  songstress  gay  adorns  herself  no  more ! 
Qattan  is  dead,  who  with  his  mighty  spear 
O*eroame  and  slew  great  heroes,  triumphed  so ! 
0  jasmine,  dost  thou  flourish  still  in  land  of  Olli-ur  ?  " 


PApALAlf  X,  XI,  ZII. 

MlSCBLLANBODS. 

These  three  chapters  form  a  kind  of  appendix,  into  which 
much  has  been  thrown  that  belongs  properly  to  the  other 
great  division  of  Agn-pornl.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
verses  that  throw  light  upon  the  ancient  history  of  the 
South.  We  have  seen  the  warriors  crowned  with  eight 
difEerent  wreaths.  There  are  three  flowers  worn  only  fay 
kings. 
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§1.    The  Palmyra  Wreath  of  the  Qeran, 

The  Qera  king,  when  be  went  forth  to  war,  fMeumed 
a  wreath  of  the  flowers  of  the  palmyra-tree^*  which  flourished 
most  in  tihe  lands  over  which  he  then  held  sway. 

Ybrse  240. 

"By  the  ashing  waters  of  the  hill  of  Kolli.' 
where  the  Kaathal^  spreads  its  leaves  like  a  canopy, 
tiie  Vanavan  *  crowns  his  brows  with,  the  cool  blue  lotus  ; 
when  lie  goes  forth  to  war  his  wreath  is  the  palmyiarflower." 

i  2,    The  Margoaa  Wreath  of  the  Fdn^iyan,  Vimbu. 

The  Paa^iyaa  wears  the  Margosa'  wreath  when  he  goes 
iotth  to  battle. 

Ynsi  841. 

"The  great  Yaratiii,*  tli*  goaiiiiaiL  just,  the  boxsemati  swill, 
whs  Isads  fBrtb  a  valiant  host  of  stout  wanion  eromed  with 
Tnabai, 

vImd  he  goes  out  to  fights  with  bann«red  ehaiiot  dreaded  by 
hislbes, 

nma  biasilf  vilb  tha  Yembn  wreath,  praised  by  alL" 

5  3.    7%e  Atti»  Wreath  of  the  Cor.an. 
The  Mti  is  the  wreath  worn  in  war  by  the  '  Qembiyan/ 

YnsB  843. 

"lbs  garlaad  «f  the  king  of  the  land  of  Kftveri's  raahing  flood, 
wbsre  beioes  go  flnrth  on  depbantSy  wieldiiig  the  nrarderons 
sword, 

dseked  with  the  Jewelled  anklets,  and  brandishing  their 
spears,  is  the  Mti'' 


'  A  range  of  hilb  in  tte  Silem  diitiiol,  belonging  lo  the  ^ica  kangdoni. 

*  Gleriosa  tuperha. 

*  The  '  heaTenly ' :  an  epithet  of  ^Sra  kings. 

'The  Nim,  ftmbu:  MeUm  MadiriKktm  (Lin.).  In  Fortugueae  'Amar- 
£02iin '  and  ooinipted  into  IfaxgOM.   8w  my  Nik^yar  Lex.  {m  loc.). 

*  AnepilheioitiwPMipasa'tUBifly'r 

^  Am  (BmikMm  fMMM),  onDnd  nbo  At,  li  is  worn  Ibj  pivniL 
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In  Dr.  HiiItBsoh's  ''Epigrapliutlnaica/'  vol.  iT»No8.22»23, 
62,  are  given  three  Tamil  inacriptione  found  at  Kil-Muttagur 

{(ip^^^jSiisi^PfOt^)f  in  North  Aroot,  of  which  one  reoorda 
the  death  of  a  hero  who  fell  while  reeeuing  some  cattle 
that  had  been  lifted  (0>ff/r(Lp<s  Q«<rdr«r  iSC.<duuui-w^), 

The  stone  bears  the  effigy  of  the  hero  in  relief.  Some  of 
these  fallen  warriors  have  offerings  by  their  side.  So  ia 
P.N.N.,  2ii2,  ascribed  to  Avvai,  it  is  said : — 

"  Let  change  of  mom  and  eve  for  ever  cease, 
and  all  my  days  of  earthly  life  be  done !    For,  ah  I 
the  stone  stands  there  with  feathers  bright. 
Will  he  accept  Ubations  poured — ^he  wont  to  give 
to  all  that  aaked — ^who  now  reoeiyes  no  gift  bestowed  P" 

There  are  many  songs  in  bearing  upon  the  aame 

eubjecty  and  the  photographs  we  possess  of  those  recovered 
stcmes  would  be  the  most  appropriate  illustration  of  these 

▼erses. 

In  chapter  x  there  are  several  verses  which  speak  of  the 
honour  due  to  departed  heroes.  Surviving  comrades  seek 
far  and  wide  for  a  suitable  stone  to  place  over  the  hero's 
ashes;  this  stone  is  brought  to  the  spot  with  great  pro- 
cessions; it  is  then  washed  and  consecrated;  and  finally 
inscribed  with  the  hero*s  name  and  exploits. 

S  10.    The  Setting  tip  of  the  Stone. 
TjiBU  261. 

"While  garlands  vaTe,  Jewels  tinkling  lauid,  sad  fragrant 
smoke  goes  up, 

they  poor  fbrth  libations  of  toddy,  crown  the  stone  with 

peacock  fcatlie:ra,  and  inscribe  it  with  their  hero  a  name, 
add  in  ST : 

'  This  is  the  memorial  of  him  who  thirsted  for  the  fight, 
foil  of  Taloar,  amid  the  hurling  of  the  spears.' " 

In  some  cases  shrines  were  built,  where  (he  departed 
herces  were  honoured.    It  would  appeur  that  while  many 
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widows  died  with  their  husbands,  this  was  generally  a  kind 
of  iuicide,  and  not  a  formal  gnti.  The  ^nti  was,  however, 
frequent,  and  in  the  P.N.N.  Biahmans  are  spoken  of  as 
striving  to  hinder  it,  but  in  no  case  aa  prompting  it.  The 
hfe  of  the  widow  as  depicted  here  is  one  of  absolute 
atoeticism,  and  to  escape  this  many  sought  death. 

We  read  (P.N.N.,  246)  of  the  Sultee  (QATI),  and  tbia  k 
hinted  at  in  many  of  the  verses. 

The  word  Qati  (vift)  ^  Sanskrit,  and  means  a  virtuous 
woman ;  but  has  been  speeialued  to  denote  one  who  bnms  on 
the  funeral  pyre  with  her  deceased  husband.  There  is  no 
void  in  Tamil  equiTslent  to  it,  nor  is  the  cnstom  at  all 
eoosonaat  to  the  feelings  of  the  Tamil  people.  It  wm 
purely  a  Biahmanical  idea.  Yet  there  are  evidenoes  in 
tbe  old  Tamil  poetry  that  the  widow  felt  herself  a  poor 
misemble  outcast,  and  often  sought  relief  in  suicide.  Many 
bssntifnl  stanias  give  utterance  to  this  feeling.  The 
tenderest  afiections  of  the  human  heart  have  often  been 
perverted,  and  in  this  case  the  awful  scenes  of  what  in 
Entrlish  we  call  the  suttee  had  such  an  origin.  Yet  we 
must  believe  that  iii  most  cases  the  immolation  waa  purely 
voluutary  on  the  part  of  the  victim — the  result  of  over- 
exalted  feeling.  In  the  followincr  verse  the  Bruhmans 
and  kmdred  of  the  despairing  wumau  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  her  from  the  sacrifice;  she  replies  to  their  urgent 
expostulatiouti ; — 

P.N.N.,  246. 

"  0  ye  of  wisdom  full !    0  ye  of  wisdom  full ! 
Ye  bid  us  not  go  forth  to  death ;  ye  would  restrain  ; 
0  ye  of  wisdom  full,  but  evil  is  your  counsel  here  1 
We  *re  not  of  those  content  to  li?e  forlorn, 
and  feed  on  bitter  herbs,  where  once  they  feasted  royally. 
We  lie  not  on  rough  stones,  who  slept  erewhile  on 
snmptnoos  couch. 

'  Tbe  Skt.  word  faAr^i  (in  Tamil  Catti)  n  the  name  of  Civan's  'energy' 
(MwtoSto  life  of  Mivikka  Ta<^gar),  or  bride,  Unuii,  vho  »  tko  cdkd 
ad  Wnoe  tbe  woide  are  often  oimtoiuided. 
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The  pyie's  black  logs  heaped  up  in  burning  ground 
to  you  indeed  seem  terrible ;  to  mb, 
beoauae  our  mighty  spouse  is  dead, 

the  waters  of  the  pleasant  lake  where  spreads 
the  lotus-flower,  and  the  fieroe  Eres  are  one  I  " 

The  queen  supposed  to  utter  these  words  was  called  P$rum 

Gopendu  (=  great  queen),  and  her  husband  was  the  renowned 
Butha-Pdndiyan  of  Madura. 

In  P.N.N.,  255,  the  widow  has  found  her  husband's  body 
amid  the  slain  on  the  now  lonely  battlefield : — 

**  If  I  should  cry  aloud  for  help  I  fear  the  tiger. 
If  I  strive  to  bear  him  uii,  my  strength  fails  me  to  lift  hia 
stalwart  form. 

May  tremblings  like  my  own  afflict  thee,  pitiless  death ! 
Were  it  not  easy  for  thee  to  grasp  my  hand,  and  lead  me 
to  the  shades?" 

In  P.N.N.,  2ob,  she  appeals  for  burial  with  her  lord: — 
"  O  Potter,  shaper  of  the  urn  I 
like  the  liitle  white  lusard  that  sits 
in  the  garland  on  the  axle  of  the  ohariot, 
OT^  many  a  desert  plain  I  Ve  eome  with  him. 

Make  the  fuiicral  urn  lurgr  eiiou<j;li  for  me,  too, 
maker  of  the  urns  for  the  old  town's  buruing'ground ! " 

In  a  quatrain  (P.N.N.,  248)  the  widow  thus  utters  her 

lament : — 

'Tie  sad!  when  we  were  young,  the  little  white  water*lily 

as  wreath  we  wore ; 
but  now  our  spouse,  who  lived  in  wealth  and  power, 
is  dead,  and  we  draf^  on  our  painful  days 

eating  the  bitter  gram  irum  that  same  lily  flower."  ^ 

In  P.N.N.,  349,  is  a  picture  of  the  surviving  widow.  The 

poor  widow  remembers  the  time — which  seems  but  yesterday 
—  when  her  royal  spouse  feasted  many  guests  with  rich 

1  The  white  water-lily  yields  a  kind  of  bitt«r  grain,  which  in  times  ci 
Bonning  is  estan  initesd  of  rioe. 
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daintier,  and  she  enumerates  espociallv  the  various  kinds  of 
rare  fish  taken  from  the  royal  poiida,  lor  the  ban(j^uet  which 
she  was  wont  to  arraTi<^e  ;  but  now, 

"  The  lady  pure  of  heart,  of  radiant  brow, 
since  HE  has  gone— -entered  the  heavenly  home- 
sweeps  a  little  spot  free  from  ashes, 
and  washes  it  with  thickly  falling  tears !  " 
She  is  placing  in  the  burial-ground  the  ofoings  o£  food 
(Pi^dam)  preeoribed  for  the  departed  ones. 

'The  Sepulchral  Um'  is  the  title  of  a  chapter  ia 
Dr.  OOdweU's History  of  TinnereUy/'  pp.  279-^282.  The 
nbjset  of  South  Indian  sepnlehral  urns  is  there  disoossed 
SI  £w  as  the  facts  were  then  known.  The  learned  anther 
pwm  the  Tamil  word  for  *  xtm  *  as  Tali.  It  is  eo  prononnoed 
by  rustica  in  Tmuevelly,  but  the  real  word  ia  Tari  (^^^). 
He  thinks  that  these,  as  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
oountry,  are  relics  possibly  of  an  antiquity  higher  than  the 
Christian  Era;  and  he  states  that  "No  relic,  trace,  or 
tradition  of  such  a  mode  of  sepulture  has  survived  to  the 
present  day."  But  io  the  Purra-nannurru  (p.  228),  and 
in  other  places,  these  urns  are  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
borial  of  heroes  and  kings  at  a  period  certainly  not  earlier 
then  the  eighth  century  a.d. 

A  lyric  addressed  to  the  Qoran  king,  Eilji-YaluYan,  by 
MudaTanir  ol  Aiyiir  ("the  Jame  bard  of  Aiyur"),  is  as 
ibUovs: — 

"0  potter-ohief !  ^  maker  of  Tessels I 
Thon  whcae  inmace  sends  np  thick  dotids 
of  smoke  veiling  the  outspread  heaven% 
who  makest  ▼essds  for  the  wide  extended  ancient  town ! 
Then  art  to  be  pitied!  What  toil  hath  befallen  thee! 
lbs  descendant  of  Qon  kings» 

whose  armies  spread  themselTss  to  earth's  ntmost  Tcrge, — 
whom  minstrels  praise,— the  truly  glorious  one^~ 
whose  glory  shines  afar, 

ai  in  ibe  heayens  the  sun  with  resplendent  ray, — 

*  ItjicaoMt4lirttlistitl0Ko»*kii«,  chief,'  bei«i«s  alio  to  pollen. 
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Yalatah,  the  great,  on  the  brows 

of  whose  warrior  elephants  bright  baniiers  waye, — 

hath  gained  tJie  world  of  (jods.    And  80 

'Tis  thine  to  shape  an  urn,  so  vast 

That  it  shall  cover  the  remains  of  such  an  one. 

But  if  thou  woiildest  mould  the  needful  urn, 

the  vast  earth  must  be  thy  wheel, 

and  mighty  Mem  sufGlceth  not  for  earth  to  mould  its 
form!" 

The  Bishop  says  that  at  the  time  when  these  urns  were 
used  cremation  must  have  been  unknown,  and  burial  the 
universal  practice;  but  the  two  customs  have  ever  existed 
side  by  side.    The  ancient  inhabitants  generally  buried  their 

dead,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  caieiul  study  of  Purra-Poriil- 
Venba ;  but  Brabmauical  and  (^aivite  usages  were  fumd 
side  by  side,  from  very  early  times,  throughout  the 
South.  It  will  be  seen  also  by  a  reference  to  these 
two  works  (which  are  a  mine  of  information  regarding 
the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  southern  lands), 
and  from  passages  scattered  through  the  other  Tamil 
classics,  that  when  heroes  fell  in  battle  they  were  often 
buried  un  the  spot,  and  their  efRgies  in  stone  placed  over 
the  grave.  The  same  was  often  done  when  kings  and  other 
•  great  men  retired  into  some  lonely  region  (generally  speciQed 

as  the  '  North aud  died  there.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
very  touching  histories  of  the  king  Eo-peram*foran  and 
his  devoted  friends  Pottiyar  and  Pi9iron.  This  illustratee 
also  Kurral,  oh.  Izxviii,  1. 

Te  foes  I  stand  not  before  my  lord  I  for  many  a  one 
Who  did  my  lord  withstand  now  stands  in  stone ! " 

Here  the  learned  commentator,  Parimflaragar,  remarks 
that  when  heroes  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  the 
custom  to  place  their  effigies  on  the  spot  where  they  felL 
These  heroes  often  became  tutelary  divinities,  or  demons^ 
and  were  worshipped  with  offerings  of  food  and  fiowers. 
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In  Pnrnt'iiannurrtt,  tong  218,  the  subject  of  worthy 
friendsbip  is  beaatifully  illustrated  in  connection  with  this 

topic.  The  renowned  Ko-p€rum-9oran,  who  reigned  in 
Urraiyur,  renounced  hi.s  kino^'lom,  went  *  to  the  north  '  (tho 
banks  of  the  Ganges  ?),  and  died  there,  liis  most  intimnte 
friends,  Pottiyar  and  Pigiranthaiyar,  who  were  not  his 
subjects,  shared  his  hermit  cell,  and  all  three  after  death 
were  commemorated  by  stones  placed  side  by  side  over  their 
urns.  Tlie  poet  KaQ^gauar,  visiting  the  spot^  sang  as 
follows : — 

"  Bed  gold,  and  coral,  pearls,  and  rare 
Goms  the  mighty  mountains  bare,— • 
Bemoto  their  homes  in  sea  or  mine 
If  onoe  the  precious  things  combine. 
And  men  in  costly  shapes  entwine, 
Henceforth  in  hlonded  beauty  one  they  shine. 
So  worthy  men  with  worthy  side  by  side 
Bemain;  the  worthless  with  the  worthless  bide." 

The  history  of  these  three,  as  traced  in  P.N.N.,  is  the 
&Toarite  Tamil  illustration  of  faithful  friendship.  (See 
Pope's  Eurral,  ch.  Ixxiz.)  In  Nila$  also,  ohs.  zxi-xxiv, 
nsoy  exquisite  thoughts  on  friendship  are  to  be  found. 

We  hope  to  give  more  of  these  ballads  at  another  time. 
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An.  IX.'—The  Imtiatm  ^  the  AveUa,    By  tho  B«t. 

Pirofeiaor  Mills,  D.B. 

I  HATB  aonoiuioed  m  my  tobjeot  in  tbeae  mtrodnototy 
ketares*  the  general  relation  of  the  Ayesta  to  other 
•yitenu  of  theology  and  philoeophy.  And  I  have  eepecially 
nentioned  its  intereet  for  Biblical  criticism,  heeauae  a  re- 
lation, or  a  supposed  relation,  between  the  Aveeta  and 
ExiUo  and  poat^Exilie  hooka  of  the  Old  Testament  haa  been 
notorious  for  half  a  centniy. 

We  cannot,  howerer,  ao  well  judge  of  the  relation  between 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Avesta  until  we  know  to  some 
further  extent  what  each  of  them  is  in  its  relation  to  other 
creeds;  and,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  our  knowledge  as 
to  each  grows  with  our  kiiowledge  of  the  other,  the  stones 
on  one  si-le  of  the  arch  supporting  those  opposite  We 
do  noi  yet  know  the  Avesta  in  all  its  analogies  until  we 
know  more  of  the  Bible,  and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  fit  to  ex{)ound  the  Bible  with  ultimate  opinions,  until 
we  can  au8wer  conscieutiously  the  question  as  to  how 
closely  it  may  have  been  connected,  with  the  lore  of 
the  Avesta,  or  with  some  older  system,  out  of  which 
certain  featurea  in  both  the  Avesta  and  the  iilxilic  scriptures 
iprang. 

If  this  supposed  original  failh  were  the  only  subject  under 
discussion  its  examination  would  be  yery  desirable  indeed ; 
how  much  more  worthy  of  investigation  that  sister  lore  of 

'  T\:\-  article  wns  r«id  as  airtailwl  on  October  20tli  last,  at  tlio  Indian 
I&--tautt:  lu  Ukford,  as  an  inaii-rural  to  the  rrofessonhip  of  Zend  i'hilologjr  ia 
tk«  l'DiT«mty.  This  lecture  was  also  dcHvered  M  curtailed  on  Dceombvr  13, 
1MI»  ai  s  SHMrtiag  «f  the  Aojal  Anatic  Societj. 
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the  AvesUi  becomes  when  strong  reaaons  exist  whicli  point 
to  an  immediate  and  Bistorioal  connection. 

But  in  order  to  approach  this  part  of  the  entire  theme, 
it  is  naturally  necessary  to  ezamine  beforehand  what  it 
really  is  as  regards  those  particulars  where  its  connsetioi& 
with  other  systems  becomes  of  special  interest. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  items  in  a  Bynoptio  manner/  quite 
nnadonied,  pausing  only  to  say  that  a  relation  between  the 
Ayesta  and  any  other  litmture  may  consist  in  an  inherent 
parallelism  without  any  immediate  historical  connection ; 
or,  again,  it  may  bo  an  analogy  which  has  resulted  from 
an  actual  external  influence ;  and  the  first  is  i^uile  as 
mil  (H  taiiL       the  last,  and  in  some  respects  more  so. 

Ihe  mo&t  striking  feature  in  the  lore  of  the  ancient 
Avesta  ia  the  advanced  intellectual  tone  of  much  of  its 
termiuolof]!-y.  We  take  up  the  documents  which  originated, 
as  we  believe,  iu  ancient  Bactria,  or  slightly  to  the  north- 
west of  it,  and  some  700  (?)  to  1,200  years  B.C.*  We  open 
the  texts,  and  what  do  we  fi?id  in  a  book  originating 
from  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  lime  ?  The  locality  had 
long  been  settled  indeed,  but  we  naturally  suppose  it  to 
have  been  rough  in  its  social  and  political  features.  At 
the  Yery  beginning  of  the  Gathas,  however,  we  see 
expressions  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  technical  in 
a  philosophical*' religious  sense :  they  are  such  as  **  the 
bodily  life  and  the  mental";  and  "in  thought,  in  word, 
and  in  deed''  as  the  lines  for  the  analyses  of  character, 
*'the  laws  by  which  at  the  first  this  world  into  being 
entered/'  etc. 

This  terminology,  if  recurring  only  rarely  in  theae 
especial  forms,  is  yet  of  very  great  exegetical  importance, 
for  it  controls  the  exegesis  of  the  Gathas  as  to  some  capital 
particulars;  it  shows  that  we  should  expect  the  mere 
subtle  and  leas  realistic  idea  in  various  places  throughout 

*  And  1  would  remind  the  nader  that  Hhia  pntmi  trriting  ia  merely  a  popohr 

dc'linentinn. 

'  It  being  univerBaUj  difficult  to  fix  more  cUm«1v  the  dete*  of  suck  documents ; 
compare  the  difleiencee  in  opinion  m  to  the  age  of  Homer,  of  the  ^ig  Veda,  etc. 
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tbem,  whereas  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  these  ideas  in  very  many  passages  were  it  not  lor 
(hMS  remarkable,  if  somewhat  widely  separated,  ooenr- 
Teoeot.  And  they  are,  of  course,  importaot  to  a  history 
of  tnteUectnal  development,  as  showing  a  capacity  to  define 
conceptions  in  this  refined  manner  at  a  time  prior  to  other 
attempts,  and  in  a  place  and  under  circutustancos  amidst 
which  one  niifrht  least  expect  to  find  such  a  state  of  thino-a. 
Where  in  all  the  then  extant  literature  of  which  we  ijuve 
any  certain  knowledge  can  such  penetrating  distinctions 
be  found  ? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Zarathusbtra  antedated  the 
earliest  of  ih>:t  speculutive  Greeks  who  philosophised  at 
all  on  his  lines  ;  ^  and  if  aiiuient  Iran  was  not  as  bereft  of 
inU-Uectual  culture  as  we  naturally  suppose  it  to  have  been, 
the  possibility  that  it  was  not  thus  untutored  is  only  shown 
by  this  very  terminology  and  the  other  related  characteristics. 
Here,  then,  is  a  hegemooy  in  intelleot  as  to  this  particular, 
•0  far  as  I  can  see. 

If  there  were  not  a  mechanical  historical  priority,  so  to 
(peak,  in  the  actual  dates  of  the  enounoement  of  these 
diitioctions  and  all  that  they  implied,  then  there  was  indeed 
a  latbnal  priority,  if  not  an  actual  isolation,  in  the 
appearance  of  such  an  advanced  development  as  arising  out 
of  such  apparently  unpromising  antecedents,  and  main- 
tammg  itself  in  despite  of  the  still  persisting  concomitant 
eiTCQmstances.  ITnleas  we  deny  that  the  J^ig  Yeda  is 
dssety  related  to  the  Avesta  (so  that  they  belong  almost 
together  in  such  a  diacussion  as  this),  where  do  we  find  such 
a  refined  system  arising  out  of  an  unknown  abyss,  and 
where  in  the  earl}'  Rk  itself  do  we  find  such  astonishing 
diaeriminattonsf  Also,  the  altogether  remarkable  grouping 
af  those  abstract  namea  which  afterwards  became  the 
Ameshaspends,  although  loosely  traceable  in  the  Kig  Veda, 
n  a  proof  of  the  advanced  development.  Imagine  a  people 
almost  in  Middle  Asia,  whose  gods  were  Benevolence, 

>  Puttiog  the  d««ik  uf  UcroclituB  at  i7(M78  b.c. 
j.it.A.».  1899.  18 
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Justice,  Government,  Devotion,  Healthful  Weal,  and  1)  ith- 
less  Long-life;  —  the  wujxls  hpeuk  for  themselves — wimt 
a  public  there  must  liave  been  iu  early  Iran  to  make  such 
teruKs  pr^s;})lo.  And  if  these  distinctions  maikcd  au  epoch 
in  the  history  of  thought,  how  much  more  do  they  raark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  rcligiou8,  or  philosopbical- 
religious,  thought.    Take  their  chief  feature,  dualism. 

Whether  they  were  anterior,  posterior,  or  contemporaneous 
with  certain  parts  of  the  Kig  Veda,  they  show  a  startling 
advance  upon  the  state  of  theological  opinion  as  to  thi« 
subject  which  prevails  in  those  richly  poetical  productions. 
The  mixed  elements  in  the  recognized  cbaraoters  of  deities 
have  all  been  sifted  out.  Kothing  at  all  corresponding^ 
either  to  an  Indian  Indra  or  a  Greek  Hercules  (or  Zeus  for 
the  matter  of  that)  is  any  longer  visible  in  the  Qathas. 

Ahura  Mazda  is  a  spiritual  Gk>d  (ia  the  Oathas)  even 
more  bereft  ol  anthropomorphic  paganism  than  the  early 
Jewish  Tahyeh  in  some  of  His  manifestations.  AU  con- 
ceivable good  is  gathered  and  centred  in  Him  (the  Good 
God),  Ahura,  and  all  conceiTable  evil  is  gathered  in  Angra 
Hainyu ;  a  polarity  of  thought  becomes  pronounced ;  and 
the  most  marked  theological  dualism  whidi  has  OTer  heen 
formulated  presents  itself :  the  Good  God  could  not  proTent 
the  eyolution  of  evil  characteristics  in  the  beings  whom 
He  created,  nor  could  the  evil  force  prevent  the  evolntion 
of  what  is  good. 

Surely  this  was  no  trivial  phenomenon.  It  seems  to  me 
(o  have  been  eminently  important  and  decidedly  hard- 
headed.  It  gathered  up  all  those  elements  of  dualism 
which  had  been  recognized  in  all  religions  previously,  and 
which  have  been  recognized  in  other  religions  ever  since. 
Even  our  Christianity  must  acknowledge  that  the  po.->iiiLility 
of  evil  inheres  in  the  possibility  of  good,  it  being  incon- 
ceivable that  God  Himself  could  have  made  a  world  without 
it;  it  is  the  most  commonplace  of  questions.  But  no  one 
had  at  any  previous  period  of  time  pretended  to  state  its 
chief  condition  so  bluntly  as  Zarathushtra.  Instead  of 
saying,  with  a  contradiction  in  terminology,  "  there  is  an 
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Almighty  God  who  was  powerless  to  create  a  uniyerse 
without  sin/'  he  nmply  cut  the  matter  short;  there  was 
no  such  heiug  (so  he  thought)  in  such  a  sense  almighty 
that  He  could  have  undone  the  fundamental  laws  of  morals 
and  of  anterior  logic  (in  the  Ilcgeli  in  sense).  If  a  supreme 
God  could  have  avoided  tlie  toleration  of  misery  in  the 
exiatiDg  universe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  He  could  have 
been  good  i£  He  had  not  in  fact  so  avoided  it. 

There  was  a  'limit'  in  the  very  nature  of  things  which 
made  unmixed  prosperity  an  impossihility  ^  as  well  as  un- 
alterable holiness.  The  texts  do  not  go  into  the  details  which 
I  liave  mentioned,  but  there  were  two  groat  liiuULii  iorces, 
and  they  are  described  naturally  enough  (after  the  fashion 
ol  the  time)  as  personal :  "  There  were  two  original  spirits."  ^ 

Thus  are  the  spirits  primeval  who  as  twain  by  their  deeds 
are  famdd ; 

In  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed,  a  better  they  two  and 

an  evil. 

Of  these  let  the  wise  choose  aright ;  ciioose  yc  not  as  the 
evil-minded ! 

**  Then  thoae  spirits,  created  as  first  they  two  came  together, 
life  and  non*life,  decreeing  how  all  at  the  last  ahall  be, 
ordered ; 

The  worst  life,  at  last,  of  the  wicked,  but  to  the  righteous 
the  better  mind.'' 

Then  cl  Y.,  xlv,  1 : 

"Thus  forth  I  aTiTiouncinG^  speak  this  life's  first  two  spirits. 
Of  whom  the  more  bounteous  thus  the  evil  accosted : 

'  Never  our  thoughts,  nor  creeds^  nor  understandings ; 
Never  our  beliefs,  nor  words,  nor  yet  our  actions^ 
Kor  can  our  souls,  or  laiths,  ever  be  one ! "' ' 


>  It  could  not  be  defined  sod  so  '  perceiT«d.* 
»  Cf.  Y.,  xxjt,  3. 
*  A  rapndiatioB  jMT 
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Tlie  *  mixture  *  was  abhorront  to  their  keen  log-ic,  and  the 
word  became  later  a  term  of  derision.  Whether  true  or  false, 
and  as  mtich  so  if  true  as  if  false,  the  doctrine  was  important. 
Somebody  had  to  propose  it,  and  no-one  at  that  period  had 
ever  dreamed  of  stating  it  so  boldly»  nor  has  any  analogouui 
auggestion  been  put  in  clearer  light.  But  the  specalatiTe 
interest  is  surpassed  by  the  moral.  If  we  could  trust  our* 
selves  to  a  literal  translation  of  the  Gathas,  we  should  be 
quite  astounded  at  the  singular  depth  of  their  tone,  oonsiderin  (r 
their  age,  or,  we  might  almost  aaj,  without  any  particular 
consideration  either  as  to  their  age  or  circumstances. 

The  literal  worda  express  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood,  and  they  have  been  considered  the 
most  marked  productions  of  antiquity  in  this  respect  aside 
from  our  Semitic  scriptures.^  Those  who  from  want  of 
knowledge  care  less  for  them  haye  betrayed  their  own  sense 
of  their  extraordinary  moral  elevation  by  finding  fault  with 
its  recurring  expression ;  yet  this  is  exactly  that  which  we 
should  recognise  as  a  priceless  quality*  even  if  it  were 
produced  at  the  total  sacrifice  of  rhetorical  animation.  It 
28,  however,  true  that  this  vivacity  cannot  be  given  up,  and 
for  a  curious  reason.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  one 
W^ht  fortunately  and  in  another  unfortunately,  we  are  not 
always  permitted  to  aceept  the  plain  recurring  words  in 
their  first  and  obvious  sense.  If  we  were  we  sliould  be 
well  content  to  accept  evni  a  far  lartrer  measure  of  iteratioa 
than  that  which  some  superficial  oiiservers  object  to  in 
these  hymns,  for  wf^  sliould  have  the  words  'holiness,' 
'benevolence.'  *  ruliiij4-  |)ower,*  and  'devotion*  recuri-in^'  at 
every  turn  with  a  resulting  eliect  so  remarkable  as  to  recoup 
us  for  the  surrender  of  every  claitu  to  rhetorical  point  and 
life;  but  unhappily  (or  happily)  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
right  to  render  the  words  always  exactly  in  their  natural 
meaning.  Facts  ahow  that  the  dear  terms  may  sometimes 
he  taken  in  a  realistic  '^ense,  as  referring  to  persons  or  to 
the  community,  although  their  literal  meaning  includes  no 

1  S«6  the  CritiuU  Setittff,  Jan.,  18M. 
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such  idea ;  and  it  is  our  ungrateful  task  to  fry  to  break 
iloun  their  supreme  morality,  gaiuiug  thereiore  move 
historical  detail.  We  must  do  all  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  to  show  that  the  terms  do  not  always  convey  an  actual 
meaning  wliioh  oomeponds  to  their  literal  force ;  and  just 
in  ao  far  as  we  can  give  fhem  an  application  to  the  scenes 
of  the  oontemporaneons  experience,  just  in  so  far  we  gain 
brightness  of  colour  to  our  picture,  while  we  sacrifice  to 
a  corresponding  degree  the  depth  of  the  thought.  And 
we  can  indeed  make  out  that  the  composer  was  at  times 
tidking  of  men  when  we  had  thought  that  he  was  talking 
of  principles,  of  the  State  when  we  had  thought  that  he 
vss  talking  of  holiness.  But  our  victory  is  very  far  from 
being  complete ;  for  believe  as  we  may  that  he  often 
i&sed  the  name  of  a  principle,  such  as  the  '  good  mind,' 
'righteousness/  'devotion,'  or  *  rule,*  to  designate  certain 
gjod  men,  holy  communities,  devoted  partisans,  or  govern- 
ment officials,  we  can  yet  never  get  rid  of  the  deep 
lentiment  which  pervades  the  whole;  for  the  good  'men' 
were  only  alladed  to  as  constituent  members  of  a  sanctified 
oommunity,  dear  to  Zoroaster  as  holy  church  is  to  a  Gatholic, 
sod  the  enthusiasm  for  a  holy  race  was  a  passion  deep  as  the 
Je^rish,  because  it  could  save  the  soul. 

To  illustrate  for  a  moment.  If  he  spoke  of  holiness  and 
meant  by  it  the  church,  it  was  of  course  only  the  church 
as  an  'embodied  holiness'  (which,  wonderful  to  say>  was 
one  of  his  own  expressions).  If  he  spoke  of  the  'good 
nind '  and  meant  by  it  the  '  good  man,*  it  was  because  the 
individual  member  of  a  beneficent  coinin unity  was,  utter  all, 
the  only  object  in  which  a  sane  benevolence  became  real  ; 
if  he  spoke  of  the  'ruling  power'  and  meant  by  it  (as  we 
indeed  often  do)  the  administration,  or  the  army,  it  was 
because  he  vienred  authority  as  the  inexorable  condition  of 
prosperity^  national  or  individual,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
material,  and  because  it  was  only  made  actual  in  the 
executive  of  his  rcligiuud  nation  ;  and  so  of  the  other 
sometimes  personified  ideas.  After  all  our  iconoclu«ini  these 
concepts  remain  what  they  have  been  declared  to  be,  and 
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that  is  pre-eminent  in  the  history  of  the  moral  sense,  so 
far  as  we  know  of  that  history  np  to  their  approximately 
estimated  date. 

As  the  embodiment  of  the  great  moral  ideas  in  different 
repxeaentative  classes  or  individuals  among  the  oommanity 
by  no  means  eliminates  the  moral  force  from  them,  neither 
does  their  full  snpranatoral  personification  in  sub-gods  or 
arohangelio  beings  extinguish  the  vitality  of  the  principle, 
though  hypostatisation  in  my  opinion  introduoes  a  lower 
stage. 

And  as  a  technioal  phenomenon,  this  personification  of 
the  main  ideas  of  Zoroastrianism  seems  also  to  mark  an  era 
in  religious  mental  deTelopraent,  and  I  might  indeed  have 
touched  upon  it  while  dwelling  upon  the  speculative  iniersst, 
but  its  place  is  on  the  whole  here,  as  it  involves  a  strong 
moral  element.  Of  course,  a  quasi-personifioation  of  similar 
abstracts  aj^ars  often  in  the  Rk  of  the  Veda,  and  we 
may  safely  admit  (or  indeed  claim)  that  wherever  the  mental 
habit  became  set  toward  the  poetical  personification  of 
religious  principles,  an  analogous  development  took  place; 
but  where  do  we  find  it  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  Avesta? 
Aliuia  adJresaea  Aaha,  the  'personified  holiness  of  the  law/ 
and  "Asha  to  Hini  nuikes  answer."  The  saint  prays, 
"  ()  Asha,  when  shall  I  see  thee  P "  and  the  same  of  the 
Good  -Mind,  Araraaiti,  the  ready  mind  of  devoted  zeal,  is 
likewine  addressed  in  the  vocative,  and  ^he  is  termed  Ahura's 
daughter,  while  all  the  leading  four  are  bidden  to  listen 
and  to  come : 

"  Te,  the  most  bounteous  Maada  Ahnra,  and  Piety  with  Him, 
And  Asha  the  settlement  furth'ring,  thou  Oood  ilind, 

and  thou  the  Dominion, 
Hear  ye  me,  all,  and  have  mercy  for  aU  deeds  which  I  do 

whatsoever.'' 

In  the  later  Avesta  the  personification  of  these  powers  or 
attributes  becomes  quite  the  predominant  usage,  issuing  ia 
one  passage  of  a  truly  sublime  type,  where  the  soula  of  the 
seven  'Inmiortals'  are  represented  aa  bong  d  the  "sams 
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tbons^ht  and  word  and  deed,  seeing  each  other  thinkino^ 
of  good  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds ;  having  one  father 
and  commander,  Ahura  Mania."  ^  To  be  Bure,  a  deterioration 
beeomes  apparent  later  on,  and  it  is  indeed  foreshadowed 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  later  Avesta,  if  not  possibly  in 
the  Oathas  themselves,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  carious 
interest  of  the  circumstance.    The  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  of  the  supreme  good  God  are  naturally  qualified 
by  adverbs;  He  speaks  with  Ui^i  truth,  acts  with  His 
beoeyolence,   and   rules  with   His  authority  ;    but  how 
iolereiting  it  is  in  the  light  ol  technical  philosophical 
history  to  see  this  truth,  this  benoTolence,  this  authority 
treated  as  personal  anbjects  subordinate  to  Him  and  yet 
dosdy  related  to  Him.   The  fact  that  this  hypostatisation 
does  not  totally  emasculate  the  Tirility  of  the  ideas,  I  have 
slieady  asserted  on  the  same  authority  which  supports  us 
m  defeDding  their  application  to  the  human  individual  and 
to  foDCtions  among  the  people.   If  the  Zoroastrian  felt  that 
Ashs,  the  holiness  of  the  law,  was  more  actual  as  holiness 
when  he  thought  of  it  as  alive  within  a  community  who 
wsrs  striving  to  live  up  to  it,  with  what  emotion  most  he 
have  adored  an  archangelio  Being  whom  he  thought 
suited,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  holiest  ideals 
Teal.    Surely  it  must  have  helped  him  to  love  the  law  better 
whcQ  he  believed  that  there  waa  a  mighty  spirit  close  in 
the  pre^ience  of  Ahura,  whose  separate  function  it  was  to 
watch  and  help  on  the  universe  in  obeying  that  law,  and 
who  to  this  end  especially  furthered  its  proclamation  and 
coutirmed  its  iuduence  in  populations  and  within  the  moral 
lense  of  individual   men.     And  so  of  the  Benevolence, 
GoremmcTit,  and  1)  vnffd-zeal.     All  these  noblo  conre{)ts 
were  the  thouj^hts  of  God,  but  as  such  alone  they  might 
have  been  impniri  d  by  confusion  in  their  efiict  upon  our 
Hmited  receptivity,  and  each  might  be  lost  in  the  other ; 
the  Archangels  embodying  each  of  them  severally  kept 
them  apart  for  us.   They  remind  us  at  once  of  the  Q-ieek 

»  Tsaht,  xiti,  83. 
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hgo9  with  the  daimnn  of  Plato  SDd  the  Stoics,  and  they 
reeall  the  dymmeU  of  Philo  and  the  aeoiu  of  the  Onostica ; 
but  the  Zoroastrian  development  was  yastly  earlier,  for  it 
was  close  h/  allied  to  the  Vedie,  as  I  have  already  bin  ted. 
Surely  tlii«  hypnstatisation  is  a  feature  of  signal  Talue, 

The  personification  of  mental  abstracts  appeared  in  rough 
Bactria  hundreds,  or  decades  at  least,  of  years  before  an 
analogous  development  took  place  in  the  most  &youred  land 
of  the  ancient  West. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Ameshaspenta  were  distinctly 
termed  '  etninatious '  from  tlie  Deity;  nor  can  they  be  said 
in  more  ihcolu^^ical  terminology  to  *  proceed  '  from  eitiier 
a  Father  or  a  Son,  but  that  *  truth '  with  which  God  speaks 
'  proceeds '  from  Him,  and  when  at  the  next  step  this  truth 
is  called  a  'person/  to  establish  a  more  obyions  means  of 
communication  with  the  Almighty,  the  resulting  ideas 
constitute  something  which  is  indistinguishable  in  its 
effect,  but  not  m  its  motive^  Iroui  the  Plutonic,  Stoic,  uud 
Philoniaii  analoya. 

As  to  the  practical  virtues  in  social  life,  it  is  harrlly 
necessary  to  particularize.  That  justice  was  urged  needs 
not  to  be  asserted,  while  yindictiye  retribution  is  perhaps 
too  emphatically  insisted  upon.  Benevoleooe  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  either  the  love  of  God  is  expressed 
or  His  delighted  good  wish  for  us  ;  and  it  was,  of  course, 
to  be  imitated.  Mercy  toward  enemies  cannot  be  traced, 
but  the  Avesta  seems  to  afford  the  earliest  examples  of 
charity  to  the  poor  in  an  organized  shape. 

"  Your  rule,  what  is  it  ?    Your  riches how  I  may  bo  Your 

own  in  my  actions. 
Through  Eighteousness  and  Thy  Good  Mind,  to  nourish 

Your  poor  in  their  sufferings ; 
Foremost  of  all  we  declare  You,  before  Demons  and 

demonised  men." 

Tasn/i,  xxziv,  9. 

'  The  motipi  of  the  Pktooic  emanation  wm  the  imparity  ot  inaMer  whieifc 
CliA  coulfl  not  touch  without  aa  intormotUary,  an  idM  radically  oppocod  to 
Zarott»tnani»m. 
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Thine  is  the  Eingdom  whence  to  poor  aad  right-living 
Thou  giyeet»  Lord,  better." 

Taana,  liii,  8. 

And  in  Yendldiid,  xxi,  which  deals  in  supianatural  imagery, 
we  read  of  a  spiritual  heavenly  home,  which  seems  especially 
to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  combatiDg  diseases ;  and  the  idea> 
may  hare  been  new  to  literature. 

Among  domeetio  Tirtoes,  reapect  to  parents  stood  high, 
for  the  question  is  asked  at  Tasna,  xliv,  3,  Who  hath  made 
dutifol  the  son  to  the  father 

The  bestowal  of  fiiguiticant  names  came  into  vogue  in 
a  manner  which  reminds  of  I'urituu  England  or  New 
Eagiaad.  Pouruchista,  *  the  much  taught  one/  shows  how 
the  generation  affected  pious  training;  it  reminds  us  also, 
of  course,  of  uses  which  were  subsequent  to  original 
Zoroastrianism,  but  which  as  regards  us  were  still  early 
Orientalism. 

The  virtues  of  home  life  are  beautifully  touched  upuu 
in  the  bridal  song  in  Yasna,  liii,^  and  in  correspondence  with 
tbese  moral  features  in  temporal  life  there  was  a  judgment 
iu  store  for  those  who  failed  in  attaining  them. 

'*Thu8  I'll  conceive  thee,  bounteous,  Ahura  Mazda, 

As  in  creation's  birth  I  foremost  saw  Thee, 

AVhen  deeds,  raosL  just,  rewarding,  and  words  Thou  givest 

111  to  the  evil,  pure  blessing  to  the  good. 

By  Thy  great  virtue  in  this  world's  last  change ! 

In  which  last  changing  Thou  a  spirit  bounteous 

Gomest  with  Thy  Oood  Mind  and  Thy  Eingdom,  Mazda, 

By  deeds  of  whom  the  settlements  in  Right  are  furthered 
Laws  unto  these  to  teach  Arraaiti  striveth. 
Laws  of  Thy  holy  lUalm  which  none  deceives." 

Ya$na,  zliii, 

*    Lei  each  one  the  oth«r  deyot^y  cherish ;  so  the  home  shall  bo  happy." 
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"Who  e'er  to  me,  be  he  or  inan  or  woman, 
Our  tribe's  gift  gives  wi.ieh  Thou  as  best  perceivefit, 
Prize  for  the  holy  gives  with  good  meu'n  ruling, 
Whom  praising  You  I  urge  ivi  comrade  leading, 
Perth  to  the  Judge's  Bridge  with  all  I  go." 

Yasna,  xlvi,  10. 

fio  in  Tasna,  xlix,  3— 

"These  give  I  safest,  Lord,  in  Thy  protection, 
Men  living  yet,  and  souls  of  saint;*  on  high  ;  " 

and  again  of  the  evil — 

**Tlien  evil  nilers,  evil  doers,  speakers, 
Those  believing  ill  and  spirits  evil  minded, 
With  poisoned  food  the  souls  to  meet  are  coming. 
In  Falsehood  s  home  uL  last  their  bodies  lie." 

And  as  quite  an  astonishing  fact  these  rewards  and  punish- 
nients  are  subjective;  the  retribution  is  in  the  soul's  own 
self ;  compare  Yasna,  zxzi,  21,  where  it  is  said,  "  This  be 
your  world,  O  ye  foul;  by  your  deeds  your  own  souls  will 
bring  it" 

"  Cursed  by  their  souls  and  selves. 
Their  being  nature,  ever  in 
Demon's  home  their  dwelling  is." 

¥a8na,  xlvi,  11. 

And  to  show  the  continuity  of  the  doctrine,  the  external 

particulars,  which,  though  scattered,  were  yet  so  plainly 
laaiked  in  the  Gathas,  are  preserved  and  restored  in  ine 
later  but  still  genuine  Avesta.  There  lost  eouls  come  to 
meet  the  condemned  man  as  well  with  poisoned  food  and 
reviling  words;  pleasing  features  are,  however,  first  detailed 
In  a  passage  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  the  tium's 
own  conscience  comes  to  meet  his  soul  under  the  iorui  of 
a  beatified  beiJig.  The  saint  is  bewildered,  and  asks,  "Who 
art  thou  r " ;  and  she  answers,  "I  am  thyself;  thy  good 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds."  The  soul,  incredulous,  like 
the  one  in  the  Gospels,  inquires,  "  Who  hath  desired  thse 
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hither  with  his  love?"  She  answers,  "Thou  hast  called 
me  hither,"  and  she  recites  his  f^ood  deeds,  oue  of  which 
is,  cariouslj  enough,  exactly  the  same  as  ia  St.  Matthew : 
Thou  didst  care  for  the  stranger  coming  from  near  and 
from  afar."  ^ 

Fancy  sacli  expressions  occurring  in  remote  Iran  sorae 
centuries  before  Christ  (if  only  a  few),  and,  as  proved  from 
the  paasages  cited,  evidently  repeating  details  which  had 
been  formulated  still  earlier  1  The  matter  is  more  fully 
tiaoed  out  in  the  Vendidad,'  where  the  evil  are  dragged 
to  Hell,  and  where  Vohu  Manah,  the  Archangel  of 
Benevolenoe,  antes  like  Ohrist  from  his  golden  throne  to 
meet  the  saved  man,  who  passes  on  to  endless  bliss.  We 
may  have  had  adambrations  of  the  like^  as  I  suppose, 
in  other  ancient  religious  systems,  but  to  no  degree  like 
this ;  it  was  a  realistao  picture  frescoed  upon  the  religious 
imagination. 

Whether  it  was  (together  with  other  highly  coloured 
delineations  as  to  resurrection,  etc. ;  see  below)  the  original 
of  Daniel's  Judgment  scene,  depicted  in  what  might  be 
called  a  Jewish- Persian  book,  or  whether  they  both  pro- 
Keded  from  an  earlier  original,  are  propositions  which  can 
never  be  definitively  [)t  ovt:'d  nor  rtiated. 

The  golden  thrones  ol  the  Amcbhaspentaa  recall  the 
thrones  of  the  apostles  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  view  of 
the  *  consumnmtion  *  the  saints  strive  with  holy  emulation 
to  bring  oa  frashakard,  which  was  the  '  restitution  of 
all  things.*^ 

Those  features  in  eschatology  which  have  less  of  the 
moral  point  in  them  are  also  represented,  and  perhaps  in 
a  manner  even  more  advanced  than  they  are  in  the  New 
Testament;  the  righteous  dead  arise,  and  enter  upon  a  life 

1  *^Wbea  aaw  I  thee  a  steaager,"  etc.,  the  soul  aaJu;  and  tlie  answer  U, 
**  InwrnMnli  w  jv  did  it,"  etc.— Matt.,  ur,  38,  40. 

*  Faigaid,  ax. 

•  **  Yea,  ra;n-  be  like  tho*e  who  briiip;  oa  this  world's  perfection, 

Am  the  Ahuras  ot  the  Lord  beariug  gitta  with  Asha's  grace, 

Vor  ihom  sm  osr  thovighto  sbidiiig  when  vudom  dwella  in  her  home." 
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utiaging,  without  disease,  deformity,  death,  or  the  evil 
passions ;  they  eat  imperishable  food,  eto.^ 

A  question  in  ethnology  of  the  utmost  moment  presaea 
itself  upon  our  attention.    No  one  doubts,  as  I  suppoee, 

that  the  Indian  Aryans,  the  peuplo  who  spoke  early 
Sanskrit,  once  lived  with  the  people  who  spoke  Zend,  for 
the  Aryana  went  down  into  India  through  territory  named 
in  the  Avesta,  or  reported  by  the  Greeks,  as  being  deeply 
coloured  with  Zoroastrian  assooiationa. 

It  ia  indeed  safest  to  suppose  that  the  people  who 
worshipped  Ood  under  the  old  name  of  Daevas,  and  who 
are  so  prominent  iu  an  evil  sense  in  the  vesta,  were  only 
the  Imgeriug  remnant  of  the  tribesmen  whose  vanguard 
had  already  long  since  gone  south.^  If  ihey  were,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  last  shred  of  them^  yet  the  conjunction 
of  oircumstancea  is  of  rare  interest*  It  is  aeldom  that 
we  see  two  diatinguished  ancient  peoplea,  later  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  in  close  connection,  eren  if  one  of 
them  is  but  a  feeble  residue ;  yet  it  is  undoubted,  while 
a  possibility  comes  into  view  which  mip^ht  be  almost 
regarded  as  of  overpowering  moment  in  such  questions. 
Were  these  Daeva-worshippers  who  were  so  fiercely  fought 
in  the  Gathaa  not  a  forgotten  shred  of  a  people,  the  maasea 
of  whom  had  long  previously  migrated  to  India?;  but  were 
they  actually  the  vanguard  of  those  masses  themselves, 
whose  descendants  only  afterwards  reached  the  Indus,  and 
became  the  Aryan  Hindoos,  so  that  they  \ver«  not  merely 
their  distant  cousins  lingering  at  a  later  day  in  the  north  P 

Their  gods  were  largely  the  same  as  those  in  the  Aveata, 
with  the  peculiarity  that  some  of  the  ohief  ones  among 
them  have  exchanged  their  characteristics,  being  devils  in 
one  lore  and  deities  in  the  other;  the  languages  also  in 
which  these  details  were  written  were  closely  coirnate. 
The  question  arises — were,  theti,  those  tnbes  on  tlio  liuntier 
of  Iran  when  the  Qathas  were  iirst  sung,  against  whom  the 

*  Yasht,  xix,  89.  and  e!s*"\vlitTP. 

'  (^VntnricH  e:irli>^r.  Tliat  ttiey  were  closely  connected  by  ties  of  kindred 
with  tUci^  early  cmigruotoi  is  absolutely  certain. 
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bloody  border  wars,  whicb  are  everywhere  bo  apparent  in 
the  Avesta,  were  directed,  actually  the  fathers  ol  the  lutare 

If  tbev  were — and  no  one  can  sav  that  they  certainly  were 
not — we  have  in  the  Avesta  documents  of  such  importance  for 
ethnology  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  Talue  in 
this  oonneetion  to  attest  a  profoundly  impressive  episode 
in  the  history  of  races ;  and  the  possibility  of  the  fact  mnst 
for  ever  hang  over  the  subject. 

To  proceed;  apart  from  ethnology  itself,  we  have  an  actual 
history  in  the  Gatbas.  If  my  venerated  friend  Prof.  Oppert 
could  give  as  a  title  to  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  £ehistun  Inscriptions  '*  The  People  and  the  Language  of 
the  Medesy"  how  much  more  appropriately  might  something 
like  that  be  the  title  of  the  Oathas»  with  'Iranians'  for 
*Medes'!  They  are  as  personal  as  the  Psalms,  if  not,  indeed, 
more  so ;  everything  being  *  I '  and  '  Thou,'  and  the  figures  of 
the  four  chiefs  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  They  exhort  and 
pray;  now  furious  at  the  Daevas-men  and  anxious  over 
their  pn^ress,  now  in  suspense  before  the  encounters,  now 
heart-broken  at  defeat  or  jubilant  in  victory;  while  all 
ends  in  a  political  marriage  fragment  of  a  characteristic 
description.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  :  ' 
in  the  Gatbas  all  is  sober  and  real.  Grehma  and  liendva, 
the  Karpans,  the  Kavis,  the  Ut?iks  are  no  mythical  monsters ; 
no  dragon  threatens  the  settlements,  and  no  fabulous 
beinga  defend  them.  Zarathushtra,  Jamaspa,  Frashaoshtra, 
Maidyomah,  the  Spitamas,  the  HTOgvas,  the  Haecbataspas 
are  as  real  as  any  other  chsracters  in  history,  and  they  are 
mentioned  with  a  simplicity  which  is  as  unconscious.  Exeept 
a  possible  claim  to  inspiration  there  are  no  miracles  ;  all 
the  action  is  mode  up  of  the  exertions  and  passions  of  living 
and  suffering  men.  Let  the  Zendist  study  the  Gatbas  well, 
and  then  let  him  tnm  to  the  Yashts  and  the  Yendidad ;  he 
will  go  from  the  land  of  reality  to  the  land  of  fable. 
He  leaves  in  one  a  toiling  prophet  to  meet  in  the  other 
a  puaulublic  demigod.^ 

*  See  SfiE.,  zxx,  Introd.,  p.  zxvi. 
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There  are  few  dcwuments  extant  wbioh  afford  indirectlj 
a  more  genuine  portrayal  of  eyente.  While  all  aonala 
vhich  make  so-called  bistorioal  asaertiona  are  liable  to  the 

BtrongeBt  suspicion  (one  might  almost  say  that  they  by  their 
▼ery  afBrmattons  make  a  auppoeed  &ct  more  improbable 
at  once),  indications  which  are  both  indirect  and  un- 
conscious are,  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  source  of  sound 

conclusions  as  to  the  reality  of  supposed  past  evenU. 

We  know  from  the  Gathas  that  a  little  nation  in  mid- 
Asia  were  impassioned  lu  tlieir  religious  convictions,  and 
as  refined  as  tho  (jrreeksj  in  their  modes  of  religious  thought ; 
that  they  posse^ised  an  organi/ution  wliich  aimed  at  the 
regulation  of  agricultural  and  otlujr  forms  of  industrial  civil 
life;  that  tlicn'  wer(>  of  our  Aryan  blood;  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  the  Indian  Arvaub  ;  that  they  struggled 
tlirouL'h  border  wars  with  tribes  whom  they  do*  nied  half 
pagan;  that  they  ultimately  founded  a  branch  at  least  of 
the  great  Medo- Persian  nation,  and  spread  their  religion 
over  vast  territories  among  millions  of  inhabitants  through 
successive  generations ;  and  the  most  memorable  figure 
among  them  boro  the  name  of  Zarathushtra. 

Data  in  the  history  of  politics  are  involved  in  this,  and  we 
have  in  the  Gathas,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Aryan 
world,  a  union  of  Church  and  State.  A  contribution  to  the 
history  of  logic  is  involved  in  what  has  been  already  said 
at  the  outset.  A  history  of  rhetoric,  if  one  existed,  would 
gain  a  memoraUe  particular.  That  such  a  state  of  mental 
culture  should  have  prcTailed  as  could  make  possible  snch 
expressions  as  **This  ask  I  Thee;  aright^  Ahura,  tell  me," 
is  truly  astonishing  when  we  clearly  see  that  they  were 
used  with  no  slightest  approach  to  a  foolish  belief  that  Ood 
would  either  physically  hear  or  Toeally  ansfrer. 

"This  ask  I  Thee,  aright,  Ahura,  tell  me: 
Who  ever  earth  and  sky  from  falling  guarded ; 
Who  hath  save  Thee  brought  forth  forests  and  rivers ; 
Who  with  the  winds  hath  yoked  storm-clouds  to  racerjj ; 
"Who  of  the  good  man's  grace  ever  was  source  ? 
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TbU      I  Tbee ;  aright^  Ahura,  tell  me : 

Who  with  skilled  hand  the  lights  I  made^  who  the  darkness; 

Who  with  wise  deed  hath  giv^n  sleep,  or  our  waking ; 

Who  hath  auroras  spread,  noontides  uiid  midnights, 
\V  aruing  discerning  m&n,  duty's  true  guides?  "  ^ 

It  raij^ht  have  been  written  yesterday.  It  is  simply  cerfaiu 
that  the  interrogatives  are  those  of  rhetoric,  though  this  seems 
iocrsdible  for  the  period.  The  uses  of  suoh  tenns  as  *  son 
of  Ahura»'  *  daughter  of  Ahura'  were  more  to  be  expected. 

Coming  to  more  technical  matter,  we  have  an  almost 
eqnallj  interesting  item  in  the  matter  of  metre.  I  ^r 
we  hardly  realise  thu  very  exceptional  nature  oi  this 
circumstance.  The  metres  of  the  Rig  Veda  have  been  sacred 
sad  studied  for  (say)  at  least  two  thousand  years ;  some  of 
them  are  mentloiied  in  the  Veda  itself,  but  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  Talned  of  them  was  found  in  the  Zend  Avesta 
flome  forty  years  ago.^ 

Zend  philology  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
difficult  of  Oriental  sulijects  in  an  Aryan  tongue,  as  it 
requires  a  serious  knowledge  of  several  ancient  languages. 
The  Pahlavi  in  whioh  the  ancient  native  commentaries  are 
chiefly  written  is  the  most  inscrutable  of  all  characters 
which  have  been  preserved  in  mannecripts*  The  Sanskrit 
of  the  Yasna  translation  is  also  of  a  peculiar  oast»  disturbed 
in  the  sequence  of  its  words  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
rendering  of  a  rend*  riii^,  while  the  Parsi-Persian  is  as 
irregular  as  it  is  indispensable.  No  man  living  has  ever 
yet  sounded  these  ancient  expositions  to  their  depths  in 
sU  parts  of  their  extent,  though  Spiegel  has  given  us 
enormous  help.' 

'  VaMia,  xliv.  3  I't  snq. 

'  Some  of  the  most  precious  wis  of  the  Gatha3  are  written  in  irithfup,  and 
©then  in  irUhfup  wHk  the  mmpit  addition  of  a  line. 
'  Since  Spiegel'i  j^oneer  attempt  no  second  edition  of  the  Pahlavi  translation 

of  th^  Yisii.i  ha?  appeared  outside  of  the  Gathos.  Spiegel  did  the  great 
fotiudatiou  work  here  us  from  the  beginning,  but  most  valuable  aa  his  contribution 
was,  haTio^  been  baaed  upon  a  ginpe  raaaascript,  it  waa  as  of  course  just  in  so 

far  liinitrd  as  a  means  of  pcminneiit  u>>i4;iu(  e,  aud  it  is  now  well-nigh  half 
a  wntury  old.  So  alsio  his  very  valuable  text  and  parti:il  rf^ndf  rinpr  •>f  Xrrvosang  ; 
it  n  now,  of  course,  to  some  degree  antiquated,  while  the  ejk,cet;diQgly  precious 
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Very  few  indeed  have  ever  made  the  shadow  of  an 
atteiiipt  to  e.xplore  tiiese  regions,  and  from  u?nung  the 
excessively^  small  number  of  scholars  who  pretead  to  be 
independent  experts  some  of  the  most  prominent  have 
advanced  to  the  highest  enterprises  of  Zend  philology  with 
the  open  statement  that  they  have  left  these  original 
translations  unmastered.* 

But  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  the  lore  oi  the  Avesta  is  by  no  means  alone  as 
to  this  particular. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  human  family  has  not 
been  in  a  position  in  which  it  has  been  able  to  support 
a  sufficiently  large  class  of  persons  fitted  and  willing  to 
grapple  with  these  nearly  endless  and  too  often  thankless 
tasks,  and  the  report  which  those  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves  sometimes  bring  in  is  enough  to  repel  many 
who  might  otherwise  be  both  competent  and  ready.  But 
we  must  not  despair.  Slowly  and  little  by  little  the 
pioneers  are  clearing  the  forests,  and  the  miners  are 
extracting  the  ore;  while  the  very  mass  of  the  work  still 
left  undone  offers  an  opportunity  to  enterprising  minds,  and 
enough  has  been  discovered  to  whet  the  flagging  appeiite. 
We  need  first  of  all  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  and 
explanation  of  the  Asiatic  copimentaries,  and  we  need 
translations  made  only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
studied. 

And  here  I  suppose  that  it  is  proper  for  me  on  this 

occasion^  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  my  own 

Ptinri-Penuui  rettderini^,  often  ilie  \tKj  to  tiie  pBhlsTi,  has*  not  been  tfc  all  rraro- 

dured,  except  in  the  Five  Zarfithushtrian  Gathjts.  Nor  does  auy  full  and  mooeni 
explanatiou  of  the  Pahlavi  of  the  Vendidni!  <  xii;t,  while  partial  traaslations  are 
oft«n  silent  when  we  wish  theu  most  to  siHuk  ;  aud  so  of  the  Parsi- Persian 
version  of  the  Vendidad.  JttBti*t  masterly  dictionary,  of  which  Roth  could  trrite 
as  the  '*  mu^t«  ih  itt  *  iucfi i»  litrtt «  z\v.  (lviiia-^ii:<  -  llinidliuch,"  is,  of  course,  nnw 
to  some  degree  too  old ;  it  wa«  published  iu  mU3,  aud  seeds  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  labours  of  scholars  who  undenHmd  all  partt  0/  tknr  hutmm.  This  is 
only  a  part  of  wlint  needs  to  be  done  on  the  texts  of  the  Afeete  itaelf,  not  to 
speak  of  th(  r.ili!?ivi  literature. 

'  Who  can  name  more  than  a  rtry  few  units  ? 

•  Writing  io  (others  to  decipher  their  texts  for  them,  and,  a«  too  often  iu 
similar  cases,  with  difficulty  forgi\  iiiir  their  benefactors  for  doing  them  the  faT(Mir. 

*  Let  it  b«  kindly  remembeied  on  what  oocaaion  this  paper  was  ftrat  read. 
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well-meant  labours,  and  of  those  which  I  propose  for  my 
papilt,  Spiegel's  bahnbrecbend  texta,  tranalatioDSt  and 
commeiitariee  were,  indeed,  a  foundation  on  which  any 
man  might  be  prond  to  hnild,  though  criticised  by  men 

who  did  not  know  the  chief  alphabet  involved.  But 
my  objects  were  different  in  kind :  Spiegel's  work  wa« 
necessarily  spread  over  an  enormous  territory ;  my  object 
was  to  take  a  single  field  and  explain  every  part  of  it  in 
all  its  details.  So  vast  had  been  the  lack  of  labour  since 
Spiegel's  main  works  in  this  respect,  that  editors  and 
translators  had  been,  and  have  been  even  till  to-day,  forced 
to  furnish  provisional  editions  and  renderings  which  must 
for  ever  bear  the  mark  of  limited  preparation. 

I  saw»  as  others  did,  the  astounding  gap  many  years 
ago.  The  particular  work,  as  attempted  in  the  only  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  attempted,  bad  at  that 
date  been  attempted  by  nobody  living,  and  nobody  was 
willing  to  undertake  it.  It  being  left  wholly  unattended  to 
in  the  manner  desired,  T  set  uut  as  an  autodact  to  do  what 
I  could  toward  an  exhaustive  rendering  of  the  Gathas,  with 
the  Asiatic  commentaries  edited  with  the  collation  of  all 
the  M6S.,  and  interpreted  by  that  well-nigh  endless  trans- 
lation and  re-translation  which  their  peculiar  circumstances 
required.^ 


^  See  tlie  *'  Five  Znratlrashtriaii  G&thae/*  Introdaeti<ni«  p.  xiv  et  seo.  I  sm 
far  troni  underruting  the  very  uaefol  Miggestions  which  have  been  tnuae  by  the 
pupils  of  Roth  ffor  I  am  of  their  number).  On  the  contrary,  that  very  prfat 
loterprttcr  did  un  inestimable  service  (strange  to  sav)  iu  attempting  to  rt-ud  the 
Gitbae  (at  first  unly)  with  a  practical  di»regtird  of  the  Aiiatic  commentaries,  even 
Wing,  at  ho  t<dd  rae  more  than  (ince,  without  **  any  exprrif  nre  "  of  tht  ir  rliit  f 
laa^iiAtfe  (later,  however,  even  writing  upon  it,  in  Z.D.M.G. ;  Zend  was  witli  him, 
kt  tt  M  remembered,  only  a  Mcmubry  stndv).  It  was  an  indispensable  aerrice 
for  some  scholar  of  supreme  authority  to  read  the  Gdthas  as  pure  Sanskrit  (so  to 
speaki,  giving  us  all  the  courage  to  »ay  that  the  Pahlavi  comni  ntaries  are  by  no 
memu  slavishly  to  be  followed,  and  great  is  my  own  personal  iudebttidaess  to 
Mm.  I  andei^tood  from  bim  that  Haug  was  his  pupil  also  on  the  Zend ;  and 
at  the  date  of  iran;?'8  ^reat  work  on  the  Oathiis  Ik  ,  too,  evidently  liad  no  know- 
ledge of  the  I'ahlavi  language,  affording,  nevertheless,  the  most  valuable 
pniiinimny  reenlti ;  but  such  proviaiouai  and  teatatiTe  expositions  shonld  be 
followfMi  by  others  attempted  only  with  a  mind  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
materials,  fl  Ti<  t  d  hardly  remind  many  of  my  r<'adf>rs  that  Haug  became  later 
a  high  authority  on  Pahlavi,  giving  us  discoveries  uud  hints  of  inestimable  value. 
Both  alao,  aa  I  have  said,  later  oonoeded  its  imporUBce.) 

i.B.A4.  1899.  19 
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It  was  for  this  reason  that  Professor  Darmesteter  so 
urgently^  requested  me  to  take  his  place  in  writing  the 
then  Btill  needed  translation  of  the  Yaana  (which  oontaioa 
the  Gathas)  in  the  tliirty-firet  volume  of  the  ''Saered 
Booka  of  the  Eaet" 

^  *'  In  the  hope  ot  a  favourable  answer."  The  remaining  parts  of  this  note  are 
in  aniwer  to  erronooiit  statemente  which  are  wrtAemlf  eontradietary  to  nty  own 

printed  reinarks  (see  below)  ;  tlieso  errors  have  also  been  given  a  wide  circulation 
in  a  publication  of  an  importance  of  its  kind  second  to  none.    1  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  them, 
in  the  preface  to  the  thirty 'lint  volume  of  the  **  Saend  Booka  of  tiia  East.** 

ti.  6,  I  had  said  :  "  My  work  on  the  Gathas  had  been  for  ^ome  time  in  his 
Professor  Darmesteter'sJ  hands,  and  he  requested  me  as  a  friend  to  write  the 

itiU  needed  Tolnmo  of  tiie  translatioD  Although  deeply  appreciating 

the  undesiralili  111  of  following  one  whose  scholarship  is  only  »iurpas>e<l  by  his 
genius,  i  fouad  my^lf  unable  to  refuse."  Yet  there  appeared  so  long  afterward 
a£  1 H95  actually  in  the  Annmire  of  the  University  of  Paris  the  extraordinary 
remark — **  Avec  cet  oabli  da  aoi  (!)  qui  characterise  le  vrai  raerite  .... 
i!  coda  a  M.  Mills  Thonnenr  d'nchtver  la  publication,"  and  distinrtirely  j^ve  the 
impression  in  some  other  words  that  1  suggested  (1)  the  arrangement.  1  be 
exclamation  points  are  my  own.  Thia  very  singular  tartion  of  the  faete  Itngen 
in  Puris  to  contradirt  rti-  till  this  day. 

The  renderings  aft^sr wards  published  in  my  Gathas  (let  me  rtpeat  once  fnr  all) 
were  in  Professor  Darmesteter's  possession  in  an  unfinished  cunditiuit,  though 
provisionally  printed,  and  ha  wrote  pointedly  asking  me  to  repeat  theu  in  ua 
book  which  he  was  urging  me  to  wn't*-  as  his  continuat<ir :  'You*  n'avpz  qu'i 
detacher  de  v6tre  travail  [the  GatbasJ  la  traduction  rhythmique  avec  quelquea 
notes  axplieatiyes  at  le  mot-A-mot  [Latin]  qoand  tous  en  ^cartes  trop.  Cela 
vous  prendndt  infijiimttut  pen  de  t^  rnps,  puisque  de  travail  est  dejii  fait  .... 
duns  I'espoir  d'une  reponsa  favorabK  (Nov.  5,  1883,  some  sixteen  years  ago.) 
I  was  also  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of  service  to  other  diittiiigui^hed  persons  ;  and 
a  somewhat  similar  occurrence  force^i  me  to  aUnda  to  it  to  explain  to  studenta  of 
Zt  nd  wh  >  may  be  ii-^ing  certain  books  and  may  wonder  why  they  do  not  «e«*  my 
name  in  them.  This  time  it  was  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Khine 
whom  I  was  able  to  help.  Bnt,  nnfika  my  great  colleague,  theia  beneficiariea, 
to  whom  I  had  extended  assistance  immeasurably  gr>^ater  thun  acts  of  decipher- 
ment,  r<»sorted  to  the  strange  pnHcv  of  total  silence,  combining  together 
to  omit  all  mention  of  my  name  in  some  booLi  beariug  ou  this  subject 
(a  course  which  is  considered  among  scholars  one  of  the  most  aggravated 
forms  of  indignity  which  it  is  possible  to  devi-ifV  Darme^tctcr  conid  speak  in 
noble  terms  of  thankfulness  with  Pischel  and  Justi,  and  that  not  in  private 
communieationa  but  In  leading  publicationa :  see  tha  OHt.  ftUhr,  Am.  of  May  1 3, 
1893  ;  Futue  Critu^M  of  S.pt.  18,  1893  ;  Z.D.M.G.,  July,  1896  ;  etc.,  etc. 

But  what  will  an  honourable  public  say  of  professed  old  frirnd*,  who  had 
received  the  closest  form  of  personal  teaching  by  loug  previously  advanced  copies 
of  an  unpublished  pioneer  work,  put  often  at  their  own  re(}ue>t  gratuitously  into 
their  hands,  and  tnen  combining  to  bnyrott  the  scljolar  wiio  bad  taught  them 
their  rudiments.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of  a  fact  noticed  as  curious  by 
a  vary  distinguished  friend  of  all  Zendists  In  ttie  London  Daify  TtU^rmph  of 
Aiurust  10,  1894. 

Fortunately  the  circumstance  has  been  as  harmless  as  it  was  contemptible.  My 
sole  offence,  I  need  hardly  gay,  consisted  in  the  origmal  treatment  of  things 
hitherto  unattempted,  and  tha  Tory  strong  expressions  of  recognition  whieh 
followed  them,  riiough  [  wr>--  wanit.'d  by  Dannestoter  of  the  fate  of  all  pioneer?, 
and  though  the  actual  result  Ins  been  favourable  beyond  measure,  yet  one  cannot 
fittgat  tha  iting  of  a  degraded  ingratitoda. 
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And  if  life  be  epered  I  mntl  oontinae  on  witli  precisely 

this  same  plan  so  long  ainco  adopted,  and   produce  an 
eximudiive   treatment  of  the   rest  of  the  Avesta.  As 
Professor  Pischel  was  so  kind  as  to  say,  my  procedure 
(after  a  work  of  650  pages)  inelodes  a  dictionary.^   A  large 
fractkm  of  this  ie  at  this  moment  in  type,  and  I  hope  sooii 
to  offer  the  University  a  first  section  of  it,  to  be  followed 
by  others  without  interruption,  save  euch  as  may  temporarily 
take  place  from  the  pressure  of  inevitable  duties.    Side  by 
■idewith  this  effort  I  hope  to  progress  witb  a  preliminarj 
treatment  of  the  PahlaTi  Sanskrit  and  Persian  testa  of  other 
parts  of  the  Tasna  and  Yendtdad  on  the  plan  mentioned. 
I  should  also  report  that  I  seem  to  have  secured  a  serious 
udlitbion  in  reference  to  some  reforming  suggestions  as  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  Zend  alphabet  itself  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Pahlayi.   A  somewhat  full  article  which 
i^peared  in  the  last  (October)  Heft  of  the  Zeihehrift  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  engaged  the  aeqoiesoent  sympathy 
of  certain  distinguished  scholars  who  saw  it  in  manuscript 
before  its  publication,  and  this  I  regard  as  important  in 
Tiew  of  the  new  matter  suggested. 

If  but  one -half  of  what  apeoialieta  report  as  to  the 
elementa  of  inteieat  involved  in  the  study  of  it  be  in  fact 
t]ie  truth,  many  who  have  no  time  to  enter  into  the 
professioiKil  cU  tnils  of  this  laborious  speciality  will  greatly 
desire  to  acquire  a  general  vie\¥  of  it  based  upon  the  solid 
multa  already  attained.  For  the  benefit  of  auch  peraons 
kt  me  aaj  what  indeed  will  aeem  to  them  aomewhat 
aaaecoontable :  it  ia  that  the  extraordinary  difficoltiea  of 
the  Qathas  have  reference  largely  to  technical  detail.  Just 
that  which  makes  them  moat  diffieult  to  advanced  experts, 
tiz.,  their  sparse  .expression*  makes  them  to  a  certain  dpin  ee 
all  the  more  acoeasible  to  one  who  valuea  them  oliiedy  for 

1  XiQt'  "Wcfk,  dss  ergeboias  lanzjahri^r  Kuhe  tmd  eiltsa^uiigfvoller 

ArVit,  Tereinigt  bis  atif  (An  WorU-rbui  h  das  m  AVMiellt  gwtellt  wird,  allt-s  was 
fur  die  Erklarunf;;  der  Gatbas  oothwendig  ist  .  .  .  .  Iramer  wird  •  h  die 
GrualiLge  biideu  aui  tier  sicb  Yede  weitere  Forschung  aufbauen  xnvi^.  MiU:$  hat 
Bit  ihm  der  ATOfto  fonchnng  eisen  bervorrageoden  Dienst  geleistet.*' — Profesaor 
fMiil,  ZnMr^  dtr  JhuUehm  Mwrgmdimimkm  OmUteh^ft  (Heft  u»  1896). 
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their  high  moral  tone.  laeredible  as  it  may  appear  to 
a  noyice,  some  of  the  moet  difficult  strophes  ia  the  Qathas 
(that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  most  difficult  to  those  who 

exact  an  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  precise  literary  point 
of  the  detailed  sentences)  are  made  up  of  words  of  the 
simplest  description,  so  that  the  translation  of  the  actual 
terms  of  the  greater  part  of  the  strophes  into  the  cognate 
Sanskrit  possesses  no  difficulty  at  all ;  ^  and  even  word-for* 
word  imitations  in  Latin  can  often  yary  from  each  other 
only  in  the  ehaiee  of  iymnyfM*  An  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  consecutive  terras  is,  with  the  exception 
of  inscrutable  forms  here  and  there,  by  no  means  a  very 
intricate  undertaking,  and  these  literal  terms  convey  what 
Biblical  students  most  admire,  viz.,  the  depth  of  the  moral 
sentiment  and  the  height  of  its  feryour.  We  might  eyen 
leaye  all  the  more  difficult  words  untranslated,  indicating 
the  spaces  which  their  rendering  would  occupy  by  blanks, 
and  very  much  of  great  importance  would  be  left;  indeed, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  most  of  what 
we  value  them  for  would  still  be  preserved.  One  reason 
for  this  state  of  things  has  been  already  stated:  great 
difficulties  may  occur  on  a  part  of  a  strophe  which  bears 
on  ideas  of  a  secondary  or  qualifying  importance  (to  the 
general  theme).  But  these  dilEerences  in  opinion  as  to 
exegesis  are  also  robbed  of  their  fatal  severity  by  that  cause 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  but  which  I  will  rxow  state 
again  in  a  new  form,  and  draw  from  it  a  vitally  important 
conclusion.  It  was  this,  as  expanded  (see  above  on  p.  277) : 
one  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  slightly  or  flagrantly 
differing  renderings,  as  is  usual  in  similar  oases,  may  be  the 
correct  one;  but,  what  is  seldom  indeed  the  case^  not  one 
of  the  two,  three,  or  four  varying  views,  grossly  as  they 
may  differ,  can  possibly  avoid  expressing  what  we  most 
value  in  our  researches. 

If  the  'good  mind'  when  mcaninry^  the  'good  man'  has 
that  sense  only  with  a  full  inclusion  of  all  that  the  good 

1  Sm  Roth*!    Festgriiss."  p.  192. 
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miod  meant  in  the  Qathas  (see  above)  —  if  Asba  never 
iiicant  the  'church'  in  them  without  a  solemn  reference 
t)  the  'law'  which  the  church  embodied,  etc.  (see  above 
on  page  277) — why,  then,  the  terminology  abeolately  shuts 
(mt  the  purely  oommonplaoe  sense  (almost,  if  not  quite^ 
totally)  eTexywherOi  and  it  shnts  fJi  the  expression  of  moral 
and  religiotis  depth.^ 

I  am  the  first  Professor  who  has  taup^bt  on  Zend  philology 
in  Oxford  since  Thomas  Hyde  expounded  such  parts  of  it 
aji  bad  been  then  didcovered  in  the  year  1700.^  That  the 
aahject  should  have  been  so  long  neglected  is^  indeed,  to  be 
regretted ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  pursue  it  now 
with  ▼igour. 

As  is  implied  in  wbat  I  bave  already  said,  the  first  duty 

of  an  accredited  specialist  on  such  a  subject  is  to  contribute 
toward  its  completion  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  science, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  printed  books. 

Knowledge  which  is  locked  up  in  a  single  memory  has 
but  a  precarious  tenure ;  and  becomes  also  exaggerated  in 
public  estimation.  It  must,  moreover,  perish  with  the  life 
of  its  possessor.  Bvery  specialist  on  such  a  subject  as  Zend 
philology  is,  or  should  be,  wcil-ni»^b  overwhelmed  witli 
labour,  all  of  which  must  ultimately  come  to  press.  I  olTer, 
of  coarse,  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  cheerfully  give 
the  rest  of  my  life  under  the  providence  of  Qod  to 
this  duty. 

I  will  close  by  citing  the  remark  of  a  respected  writer 
in  the  Critical  Review  of  January,  1896 :  '*  The  Gathas,  or 


'  Surely  to  many  of  us  it  is  (for  instance)  of  inferior  importance  wht-thiT 
a  sentence  meaod  '  finding  the  way  to  God '  or  '  tindiu|^  Ilis  tlirono  ' ;  the  '  way  ^ 
aut  loul  to  the  *  throne,'  and  *the  ilirone '  ii  foaud  liy  '  the  waj* ;  and  yt  t 
thi^  uncertainty  occurs  in  a  (MMSge  of  the  utmoet  difficttltyf  where  a  puaitive 
QetiMMU  i<  almcst  impossible. 

^  it  waa  in  this  year  that  he  published  bis  •*  Historia  Rcli^'ionis  Votonim 
Bentfttm.**  He  was  one  of  the  most  di.stinguisbed  Oripntali8t«  o!  his  time  (born 
1636.  came  to  Oxford  1658,  wiiide  Reader  of  nel)n  w  IC'iO.  Ki  t  [..  r  ot  the 
Ihxileian  in  the  same  year,  in  1666  waa  appointed  Librariau-m-ihief,  1673 
Arcbdeaoon  of  Olonoetter,  1S91  laudiaa  Frofeiaor  of  Aiabie,  1697  Regius 
Professor  u{  IT»brew,  Ilastem  interpreter  at  the  Court  under  Gharlca  il» 
Jubm  U,  and  WiUiam  ili,  died  u  Oziord  1703). 
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Hymnsy  of  Zorouter  are  hj  far  the  most  preeiooa  relic 
wbich  we  poesees  of  Oriental  religion;  the  only  sacred 

literature  which  in  dignity,  prolbuadaess,  in  purity  of 
thoii^ht,  and  absolute  i reed o in  from  unworthy  conceptious 
of  the  divine,  could  ever  for  a  moment  be  compared  wiih 
the  Hebrew  tcripturei.'* 
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Ajrr.  X.— JVb^w  on  the  Origin  of  iho  'Lunar'  and  *  Solar* 

Aryan  TnLes,  and  on  the  *  Rajput '  Cian%,  By  B.  II. 
Badsn-Pow£LL,  C.LE.j  M.It.A.& 

Bt  waj  of  explanation,  I  may  be  pemitted  to  say  tliat 
having  lieen  lor  some  time  engaged  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
hiatcTT  of  the  various  kinds  of  Indian  landlord  leiiure/  not 
aa  a  matter  of  theory,  but  on  the  basis  of  local  facts,  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
tribes  or  clans  to  which  the  landlord  classes  most  oommonlv 
belong.  A  number  of  notes  were  thus  aconmulated ; 
sod  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  put  them  together, 
inaeh  more  in  the  hope  of  reeeiWng  correction,  and  of  thus 
gaiiiiug  iaiormation,  than  with  the  design  of  impaiLiiig  it. 
It  at  once  appears,  as  regards  Nortliern  India,  tliat  of  the 
superior  proprietor  class  when  '  Hindu,'  or  at  least  originally 
Hindu,  a  large  proportion  belongs  to  the  tribes  known  as 
'Bajpnt.'  Some  of  the  higher  families,  howeyer,  now 
Tsseot  being  w  deeignated»  and  call  themselves  '  Eshatriya/' 
The  latter  name,  again,  is  usually  understood  to  have 
iciereuce  to  llie  military  and  ruling  caote  of  ancient  times, 

*  Vliieli  I  bope  eTcntnillj  to  publish  in  «nitiniiatioik  of  my  itady  of  tin 

lodi&Q  viilofe  commuultlcs  and  their  tenures. 

^  Or  in  the  spfiken  tormChatri.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  equivalent  of  'Ksbatriya,' 
udikot  ihft  word  Khatri,  which  is  hU<»  in  u^e  but  iudicates  quite  another  caste. 
Th0  htler  Iws  no  real  cennoetion  with  the  old  military  order,  though  sometimes 
itt#mpts  are  made  to  assert  fiuch  a  cnnneqtion.  The  objection  to  be  called 
'Rijpui'  in  quite  modern,  the  r«isoa  beiu^  that  *  Bajput'  now  applies  to  a 
luge  group  of  eftste-men  who  hmvo  hooomo  aniciiltnral,  and  hare  cTen  taken 
to  caltirating  with  their  own  hands  (saving  only  the  touch  of  the  plough — not 
that The  luirlifT  families  therefore  desire  some  diatinguiahin^X  name,  and 
aaiumlly  assert  tuat  ot  the  twice-buru  caste  ot  old.  Yet  when  the  name  Kniput 
«a«  fini  mod,  ii  eaiteiiil^  was  in  n  Jandatory  aenio,  meaning  th«  roja!  or 
niiDgiaet. 
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and  to  have  been  comprised  in  two  great  groups  known 
as  'Solar'  and  'Lunar'  respectively.  It  was  alino«5t 
inevitable  to  iitquire  whether  anything  could  be  aAcertaiued 
about  the  (probable)  real  birthplace  and  oonnectton  of  the 
80-oalled  *  Bajput  *  races.  So  much  »  clear,  that  the  names 
of  the  Tarious  clans  and  septa  are  not  names  which  ceeur 
in  any  early  literature  ;  and  they  can  but  rarely  be 
connected,  even  by  any  tradition  that  will  stand  the  slightesit 
analysis,  with  the  Xshatriya  races  of  the  Mahabharata  and 
Puri^as.  The  term  '  Kajput '  seems  rather  to  have  been 
invented  expressly  to  meet  the  case  of  oonqueriDg  or  ruling 
clans  and  houses  whose  origin  did  not,  in  general,  enable 
them  to  be  linked  with  the  established  '  SoUr '  or  '  Lunar ' 
genealogies. 

I  am  informed  that  the  term  '  raja-putra '  often  occurs 
in  Sanskrit  literature  in  the  sense  of  '  prince '  or  '  king's 
eon/  but  is  not  used  as  the  designation  of  a  caste  or 

tribe  before  the  eleveiiili  ctnliiry.  The  question,  Iiowever, 
deserves  further  investijj^ation.  The  term  certainly  is 
much  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  **  thirty-six  royal 
houses^''  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  mediaeval  bards.  Some  of  the  largest  Bajput  clans 
are  professedly  not  connected  with  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
races.  When  such  a  connection  rs  asserted,  it  is  rarely 
due  to  any  other  cau^e  than  to  the  natural  desxre 
of  bards  and  genealogists  to  find  an  'orthodox'  origin 
for  their  princes  whose  dan  had  become  famoua  in  the 
land  and  whose  dignity  was  acknowledged.  In  most 
rases,  customs,  history,  and  birthplace  are  all  against  such 
an  origin.  But  here  I  k  fer  to  a  connection  with  ihe 
earlier  races  of  the  most  lamiliar  centre — the  Ganges  Valley 
and  the  old  states  of  Indraprastha,  Kasi,  and  Magadba,  or 
the  'Solar'  kingdom  of  Ayodhya.  For  there  u  a  more 
tangible  connection,  in  some  cases,  with  the  Aryan  stock, 
in  the  fact  that  some  r\ajj)uts  are  derived  from,  or  mixed 
up  with,  the  great  Yadava  tribe  or  group  of  tribes.  Now 
since  uniform  tradition  represents  Yadu  (tbe  ancestor)  as 
a  brother  of  Puru^  the  progenitor  of  the  'Lunar'  tribes 
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(tbeir  common  jEftther  beiog  Yayati),  it  follows  that  the 

Yudavaa  are,  in  a  sense,  '  Lunar/  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
with  Yayiiti  (or  perhaps  with  his  father,  Nahusa)  all  know- 
ledge of  ancestry  ceases,  and  the  earlier  names  in  the  table 
are  of  mythical  persona — the  moon,  the  earth,  the  planet 
Mercury  (Budha),  etc.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
oonfintng  the  term  'Lunar'  to  the  Ganges  Valley  group— 
the  reputed  descendants  of  Puru,  and  better  known  as  the 
Kuru-Panpala  families.  To  make  *  Lunar '  apply  to  both, 
Would  be  to  render  luidistinguishable  two  totally  distinct 
groups.  For,  assuming  the  entry  of  the  Arj'an  cunlederate 
tribes  at  the  north-west  corner  of  India,  all  literature  and 
tradition  point  to  a  wide  and  early  separation  between  the 
Tadara  tribes  who  took  the  Indus  Valley  line,  and  the 
other  tribes  who  went  eastward— crossing  Uie  Panjab  and 
gradually  occupying  the  whole  of  the  Ganges  plain  as  far 
as  the  sea.  These  two  groups  I  shall  distinguish  as  tlie 
"Western*  and  'Eastern'  (or  Ganges  Yalley)  Aryans. 
Once  separated,  they  always  remained  apart;  distinct  in 
dialsot  and  racial  character,  and,  lor  a  long  time,  in  religion* 
They  were  separated  in  the  north  by  the  intervening  Panjab 
plains,  and  in  the  south  by  the  line  of  the  Narbada  and  the 
Vindhyan  Hills.  The  two  groups  were  only  brought  in 
contact  in  after  times  (1)  by  the  curious  formation  and 
movement  {via  the  Chambal  Valley]  of  the  Surasena  branch, 
of  whom  came  Krishna,^  who  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Pa^daTa;  and  (2)  by  the  vague  contact  of  the  Haihaya 
king  Sahasra  •  arjuna  with  the  (Brahman)  Bbrgu  tribe 
(Para^urama),  and,  somt  ^j^t  Derations  later,  of  the  Talajangha 
branch  of  the  eame  with  a  king  of  Ikshwaku  descent. 
Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  San-worsln*j)|)in<^  or  Solar 
tribes,  there  is  a  thread  of  coonection  in  that  lino,  which, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  attach  to  Uie  (Brahmanic) 
Solar  group  of  Oodh*  I  take  the  opportunity  of  noting 
that  I  keep  the  'Solar'  history  entirely  distinct,  putting 
what  has  to  be  said  about  it  in  a  separate  section. 

'  I  permit  myself  to  ase  the  fsmilisr  form,  for  •implicitj  of  printing,  instead 
oi  ibA  fflon  nccamte  £rw** 
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Notwithstanding  that  the  Hajpntt  are  largely  foreign  and 
poet-Aryan,  it  h  impoeaiUe  to  deal  with  their  bietorr 
without  coneidering  the  general  faota  about  the  *  Lnnar '  and 

*  Solar  '  genealogies.  In  doing  this,  literary  and  tmditional 
statements  have  been  taken  as  tliev  stand,  and  for  what 
they  are  worth  ;  tlieir  contiuuity,  and  even  probability,  are 
eometimes  attested  by  ooine  and  inscriptions.  It  is,  of 
oourse,  open  to  anyone  to  attribute  them  all  to  faney»  or 
to  explain  them  aliegorically.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
a  people  so  retentive  of  genealogical  reminisoenees — as  far 
as  human  or  natural  progenitors  are  concerned — it  seems  to 
me  unlikely  that  the  litjts  oi  kiiiira  and  their  forefathers  are 
wholly  iiuaginary.  It  ia  quite  possible  that  a  genealogy 
may  be  genuine  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  where 
further  knowledge  failed  recourse  was  had  to  mythical  or 
supernatural  ancestors;  the  whok  is  not  thereby  rendered 
suspicious.^  Moreover,  different  genealogies  may  contain 
variat inns,  whether  hy  change  or  addition  ;  but  these  very 
variatiuiiB  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a  real  basis.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  worth  while  seeing  what  it  is  that 
literary  references,  traditions,  and  '  gotracharya '  really  do 
assert  or  imply. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  persons  that  the 
generally  received  opinion  regarding  the  'Hindu'  races 
represented  the  Saujskrit-speaking  Aryans  as  forming  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  important  element  in  the  population 
of  all  ranks  throughout  India.^  The  Aryans,  bo  it  was 
believed,  in  the  course  of  their  general  advance  into  India, 
met  with  some  barbarous,  snub-nosed,  black  tribes  of  little 
importance;  these  they  put  to  flight,  driving  them  to 
refuge,  either  in  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges  in  the  north, 
or  to  the  Vindhyau  iidU  of  the  centre,  or  to  places  still 
further  south.  Aryans  then  hlled  the  land,  as  iar  aa  it 
was  adapted  for  immediate  occupation.    They  it  was  who 

*  Moreover,  where  lome  mrthic  story  ia  iutroducod,  imposuble  to  connect 
with  Mtl  p«iMiii,  it  U  very  likolj  to  m  n  tllesorieil  mvf  of  wptm&atiag 
•ome  real  o(  ourrence,  which  could  tint  be  explained. 

'  Excluding,  that  is.  the  originnily  Motlem  tiibw  and  thoM  aon-AljaiU  wlio 

are  convi:ntiunall)  calltnl  '  abongioal.' 
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infrodnced  agriculture,  and  practised  it  iu  '  villajre  coni- 
muni lies'  by  their  Vaisya  caste,  aided  by  the  feudra  or 
•enrile,  fourth,  caste;  and  the  whole  country  was  niled  oYer 
by  Eshmtriya  kings,  with  the  help  of  BrabiDen  ooanoillors. 
The  BmhmaDic  caste  and  religion  were  assumed  as  eyery- 
where  dominant.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  indications 
that  there  were  other  tribes  of  importance  who  appear  to 
have  entered  India  about  the  same  time  as  the  Aryans,  or 
perhaps  before  them ;  and  that  these  were  not  always 
diapoeed  to  yield  sabmission  to  the  Brahroanio  yoke.  Little 
attention  also  was  paid  to  the  subsequent  irruptions,  or 
lo  the  great  ch  iTi^es  that  must  have  taken  place  locally, 
when  successions  of  Saka,  Kusan,  Gurjara,  and  Hiina  tribes 
came  to  India,   ^or  was  allowance  made  for  the  important 
influence  of  some  of  these  tribes,  whose  langusge  must  have 
alrady  bad  affinities  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  to  which  we 
owe  the  Pali  element  in  language  and  the  Kbarosthi 
character.    These  Northern  races  sooner  or  later  abandoned 
their  original  worship  of  the  Sun  and  the  Serpent  (or  both  P) 
and  adopted  Jainism,  or,  still  more  widely.  Buddhism.  The 
great  body  of  Jaina  or  Buddhist  tribes  were  not  converts 
(or  perverta)  from  orthodox  Brabmanism,  in  wbateyer  stage 
of  derelopment.     I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  of 
wholesale  conversions  (I  do  not  say  individual  cases)  of 
tribes  from  Brabmanism  to  Jaitiism  or  Buddhism.  Kather 
these  separate  faiths  were  adopted  by  clans  who  were  either 
&r  removed  from  contact  with  Biabmanical  developments, 
or  who  never  accepted  them  until  long  after  Epic  and 
Puranic  history  closes. 

In  the  absence  of  such  corrective  considerations,  the 
Brahmanio  stories  reported  undiscrimiDatingly  by  Tod  and 
others  were  accepted;  and  it  was  taken,  as  a  matter 
demanding  no  further  inquiry,  that  the  'Bajputs*  were 
ef 'Solar*  or  'Lunar'  origin,  as  the  case  might  be;  and 
tHur,  in  fact,  they  continued,  imliroken,  the  line  of  the  oM 
military  caste.  This  general  acquiescence  in  a  prominently 
Aiyan,  Brabmanic,  or  'Sanskrit'  origin  for  everything 
▼w,  however^  not  unnatural^  seeing  that,  as  a  fact, '  Hindu ' 
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dialects,  as  well  as  caste  and  religious  obserrancee^  katB 

spread  widely  and  coloured  the  greater  part  of  Indian  social 
life  to  a  surprisiug  extent,  although  the  result  woii  reached 
iu  a  way  other  than  that  commouly  supposed.  And  to  this 
day  we  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  '  Sanskritise ' 
everything.^ 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  extension  of  Aryan  speech,  and 

note  the  regions  where  Sanskrit  is  substantially  the  basis  of 
])()pular  language,  boili  north  of  the  Narbada  and  in  the 
west  and  centre  of  ludia^  ii  is  evident  that  Aryan  influence 
must  have  had  its  source  partly  in  the  actual  early  aettle- 
ment  of  Aiyan  clans  and  partly  in  later  changes  effected  by 
Brahmanic  missionaries.  If  we  imagine  a  map  of  India, 
coloured  red  where  Ar\iin  speech  mostly  prevails  and  It/ue 
where  the  Dravidian  and  Kolarian,  etc.,  were  but  slightly 
affected  ;  and  if  we  draw  a  double  line  across  the  continent, 
following  the  double  line  of  the  Yindhyan  ranges,  north  and 
south  of  the  Narbada,  we  observe  that  the  country  north  of 
the  upper  line  is  red,  and  most  purely  so  in  the  Madhyadefe 
or  central  region  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  further  regiuna 
of  the  south  the  blue  would  be  almost  uncbaugod,  since 
the  Telugu,  Tamil,  and  other  local  languages  have  only 
received  additions  from  the  Sanskrit^  but  the  basis  of 

* 

>  In  a  quite  recent  authority  I  have  seen  it  ohjected  that  the  Uutia  must  he 
referredt  not  to  the  Hniu  of  the  fifth  ceutury,  hut  to  some  other  *  kshatriya  * 

race,  because  they  appear  in  a  text  of  Munu  or  in  tlip  Purana,  et^^.  But 
there  suflicient  r^aon  to  believe  that  these  texts,  whether  by  origin  or  later 
recension,  are  earlier  than  the  first  few  centuries  of  otir  em  f  So,  too,  when 
strange  names  in  Hebfew  fipp*  ar  for  nrtieleB  of  commerce  imported  by  King 
Solnnion  fin(»0  B.C.)  froTii  India,  we  immedi.ittly  sft  u))'>nt  discovering 
iiamknt  origins  for  the  words.  What  Sanskrit  -  speaking  people  had  by 
that  time  eo  prerailed  as  to  have  made  their  speeeb  the  common  language 
of  commerce  on  the  West  Coatit  of  India?  What  ])os8il)le  Samkrit  name  (to 
tnke  a  MTi'.rlp  example)  could  there  he  for  "  HaiulaiwoiHl.'  wlu-n  the-  trfp  d'if*«  not 
grow  in  or  near  uuy  country  in  whicii  a  iSant*krit-speakiug  jieoplo  had  established 
tiiemselvee  P  Meisur,  the  home  of  Sanialum  albumt  was  not  an  Arran  country, 
Miiil  only  became  *  Hinduized '  at  a  late  date,  when  it  acquired  a  Mralmianic 
dyna.^ty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  find  the  <»ld  Dravidiafi  name  of  the  pr*xluct 
ado])ted  into  Sanskrit  (as  Htll  us  into  eiery  Indian  dialtx;L  and  even  into 
Burmese)  when  the  wood  became  an  article  of  commerce  throu^^hout  India. 
I  do  not  sav  tliat  the  'almiifr'  or  '  alL'Hiii '  of  Scriptiirp  mn  lu' iJirt'ctlv  tracMl 
to  a  liravidian  name,  as  rao.'^t  oi  tiie  othrr  words  can.  We  must  make  aliowanee 
also  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  kind  of  wood  intended,  and  for  the  possibility  of 
a  name  luin;;  transmuted  (or  substituted  by  trudinc^  intermediaries  from  the 
0(Mst  of  Arabia  or  Afiica.  But  certainly  there  is  no  Sanskrit  origiaaL 
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the  language  is  net  Senskrlttc.  But  tbe  upper  part  of 
the  country  below  the  lower  line  would  be  less  easily 

distinguished.  A  8harp  division  as  to  colour  would  not 
be  possible.  The  Narbada  Valley  itself  would  be  chiefly 
re(L  As  to  tbe  country  beyond  it,  at  tbe  western  end  an 
extensive  and  well-naarked  suffusion  of  red  would  cover 
Gujarat,  the  Western  Dakhan,  and  tbe  Upper  West  Coast ; 
at  the  eastern  end,  a  smaller  suffusion  would  coyer  (bat  not 
entirely)  Orissa.  At  the  eastern  end,  too,  of  the  Yindbyan 
hill  country  there  would  be  sorao  Aryan  element,  owing 
to  intercourse  between  Baglielkhand  and  the  region  of 
Ma;j:adha  beyond;  while  in  the  middle  the  present  much 
'  Hinduized '  dialect  of  the  Central  Proyinoes  is  due  to  later 
eyents.^ 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  distinguish  areas  in  which 
the  speech  was  more  or  less  affected  by  a  dominant  Sanskritio 

element.  The  subject  is  one  regarding  which  I  have  no 
pretentions  to  be  able  to  speak  ;  but  so  much  seems  correct 
to  say,  that  within  the  large  area  coloured  red  on  our 
imaginary  map,  the  Sanskrit  grammarians  (I  believe  not 
before  the  fifth  century)  distinguish  three  principal  yariations 
— which  were  doubtless  intended,  each,  to  include  several 
subordinate  varieties.  The  weefern  area  was  characterised 
by  the  MaharastrT,  tlie  mitral  by  the  Suraseni,  while 
Upper  India  had  an  emiern  portion  distinguished  by 
the  Mag  A  I)  III.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Southern  dialects, 
which  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  '  Prakrits,'  though 
naturally  they  were  so  imagined  by  Brahman  writers.  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  these  writers,  living 
perhaps  near  Ujjain  or  Kanauj  or  some  other  orthodox 
centre,  regarded  the  general  Aryanized  speech  of  Central 
Upper  India  or  Madhyade^a,  as  the  standard;  so  that  the 
three  named  are  the  promineut  variants  from  that  standard. 
These  authors  were  perhaps  too  centrally  situated  to  know 
of  the  aneki^  Aryan  element  in  distant  Kadmir,  or  of  the 

'  See  Gazetteer  Cent.  Prov.,  Tntrod.,  n.  cxxvii.  It  was  uot  till  aft»r  the 
reign  of  Akiiar  that  any  coaaiderablo  Hiudi-Bpeakittg  populAtioa  extended 
bejood  the  xSarbada  diatricta. 
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Sindbi  with  iU  archaic  traces,  or  of  the  Sanskritic  haais  of 
Panjab  speech.  Now  the  Maharastrl  region  (moluding* 
I  suppooe,  the  minor  yarianta  of  Ka^h,  Gujarit,  or 
Marwaf )  does  really  show  a  region  where  apecial  caoaea  for 
a  change  can  be  assigned ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the 
(SurasenT)  area  of  the  Cliambal  Valley.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Magadba  country  about  Patna  and  Gaya,  and  perhaps 
including  the  Bhojpuri  dialect  of  part  of  Bihar.  It  ia 
impoaaible  to  auppoae  that  theao  marked  variations  aroee 
among  pore  Aryan  eettlera,  merely  differentiated  by  tima 
and  locality.  It  is  true  the  Aryan  tribes  tbemselvea  did 
differ,  as  they  came  to  rale  over  different  regions  in  the 
course  of  their  separate  progress  ;  but  the  variations  are 
much  more  due  to  admixture,  not  witli  a  few  scattered  local 
£imilie8»  but  with  numerous  and  not  uncivilized  non-Aryan 
mom,  either  preceding  or  accompanying  them.  Largely 
also  they  may  have  been  developed  by  a  sabseqaent  addition 
of  foreign  races^notably  so  in  ih»  case  of  Magadha^  Central 
Rajputiiua,  and  Western  India. 

Now  it  is  curious  that  both  the  geographical  conditions 
and  the  traditional  evidence,  combine  to  explain,  in  each 
case,  what  the  getieral  cause  of  the  local  differenoe  waa, 
even  though  details  may  often  remain  obsouie.  For  example, 
the  '  l^iiraseni '  centre :  tradition  tells  ns  of  a  branch  of  the 
Aryans  who  came,  not  at  all  with  the  Lunar  Aryans  to  the 
Ganges  plain,  but  separately,  by  the  western  line,  to 
a  home  iu  the  Narbada  Valley.  It  was  a  subdivision  of  t/iis 
group  that  extended  northwards  up  the  Chambal  Valley. 
As  their  ultimate  centres  were  at  tlie  further  part  of  the 
valley^  with  Mathura  and  Bindrahan  on  the  Tamnna  for 
their  capitals,  they  were  thus  brought  into  a  certain 
contact  with  the  Eastern  Aryans.  And  as  Krishna  was 
horn  in  this  family,  and  was  afterwards  worshipped 
(with  Mathura  as  a  centre  of  the  cult),  the  whole  locale 
became  tamous.  The  developmuut  of  this  cult,  its  immense 
popularity^  and  the  connection  established  between  its  centre 
and  the  western  peninsula  of  Gujarat,  are  among  the  most 
curious  features  of  Indian  history.   Then,  again»  Magadha 
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WW  noCorionBly  a  special  or  dUtinot  centre,^  not  only  because 

of  the  early  Kolariaa  races  in  it,  but  also  because  of  foreign 
(TurauinDj  rulers,  the  Sesnaga  and  the  Maurya,  whose 
capital  (Pataiiptttra)  was  iu  the  regiou.  Aud  we  have 
aa  ovwi  more  complete  explanation  of  bow  Western  India 
dme  to  be  differentiated. 

As  it  is  tbe  West  tbat  calls  for  special  attention  in 
connection  with  the  Rajput  clans,  I  may  just  remind 
readers  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  now  Hindu 
popaiatioQ  ol  tbe  West,  witb  its  Mahnitha  chiefs,  its 
saperior  mercantile  caste,  and  its  energetio  '  Ku^bi '  tribes, 
sU-importaDt  as  regards  number  and  agricultural  supremacy. 
And  it  is  notorions  that  these  people  are  different  both  from 
the  people  ol  2sorth  India  as  from  those  of  Madras.*  This 

*  I  must  not  eo  into  details  about  thig  carious  country;  but  I  mav  say  in 
a  footnote  th;it  the  earliest  (epic)  legend  places  thf  kin'^'dnm  iu  the  hands  of  a 
tribe  whu  are  (iu  the  Kfpreda)  closely  connected  wiih  the  iiharata,  whu  take  as 
tiMir  k«der  the  (Knti^)  Viswimi^.  But  befora  Ioq|^  we  find  the  dynasty 
rf  Jarasaiulh:!  'always  belonj^iu^  to  the  I.uuar  genealogy,  but  in  roality 
in<li'utiuif  some  fusion  of  the  Ku^ikn  race  with  the  Lunar  AryanH)  not  only 
ruling  Magadha,  with  its  hir<rely  Kolariaa  population,  but  extending  his  power 
all  round,  orerthrowiug  the  Solar  prinoet  to  the  north-wwt  of  his  dominion,  and 
tbreateoing  Mathurit.  Then  in  the  conrse  of  time — perhaps  owing-  to  a  general 
(Uttmction  oi  Lunar  princes  in  the  Great  War— we  find  the  Aryan  djuasty 
rppboed  by  one  whoee  desig^tion,  S'e^naga  (or  S'i^unuga),  indicates  a  Turanian, 
i^-pent^wofsbipping,  origin*  t^nd  probably  a  connection  with  the  Nagbansi 
booses  which,  at  an  uitdrtermined  date,  estehlished  dominion  orer  the  Kolarian 
inhabitants  of  Chuiiya  Nagpur  and  £ikatem  Central  Provinces.  The  advent  of 
thess  non-Arytn  roMii,  wnether  m  a  new  importation  or  a  reviral  of  a  power 
already  in  Inrlia,  fcems  to  synchronic  with  the  'prophecy'  of  the  Vishnu-Puril^a 
that  pure  Kshatriva  kings  would  cease,  and  the  Yavana,  Tu^am,  » to.,  reign  ia 
ttieur  stead.  At  tke  end  of  the  S'e^nig  times,  the  Maurya  appear ;  aud  whether 
we teespl  the  improbahle  Bnddhiet  aeeount  (Mas  If ttller,  Hiit.  8.  Lit,  p.  283  ff.) 
or  tbe  Hindu,  tbe  originator  was  certainly  a  foreigner.  He  is  founa  in  con- 
D-ctii»n  with  Tixila  in  the  north;  and  that,  in  Aloxandrr's  time,  was  t^io 
e^pil^l,  if  u<»t  of  the  Taka,  still  of  a  serpent- worshipping  king.  It  is 
■pprmtly  from  Hagadha  that  the  foreign  Andhra  ((Tsnt  Anmrm  of  Pliny) 
orig;ii):(t»'.  tbou^'h  thev  are  known  chi<  tly  an  doniinatin;>  the  northern  Teluj^u 
fountry.  Boin?"  BndJhists,  Mann  6|><  aks  of  thcin  with  contempt  (x,  30\  as  he 
doe«  of  the  l.i<,i,havi  (x,  22},  thouj^h  the  latter  were  of  great  power  iind  dignity 
(Corp.  Ins.,  iii,  13d).  Not  only  was  there  this  strong  influx  of  foreign  rulers, 
Viit  111.  ro  must  have  bron  n  1  iri't^  arian  (.Ma^'h,  ••leinent  in  the  population. 
Zunmer  mentions  that  in  the  Atharvunveda  Magadha  is  alluded  to  as  a  *  mixed' 
nee.   (Altind.  Leb.,  p.  216 ;  see  ako  p.  35.) 

MflJlini'j^ra  probably  began  to  receive  an  Aryan  (Tadava)  element  almost 
M  mon  a.'  the  Gansrea  Valley,  if  not  Ix  fore  it.  I  cannot  readily  adopt  tho 
ti^-nvaiion  of  th«  name  from  maAa^*  magna  regio.'  More  probable  is  the  origin 
from  Mah&r,  fhe  name  of  a  onee  imnertant  Inafidiu  peoplu  whose  relies  still 
exist.  The  country  is  not  mentionea  hy  thii  iMMf  in  the  Mahabharata  (?),  but 
a«ch  kter  in  the  Mahavajiso,  ia  oonneotion  with  the  sending  of  Buddhist 
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Western  Aiyan  iDfluenoe  is  traceable  eoathwardt  as  faraa 
the  upper  part  of  the  North  Eanara  District.^    It  reoeiTed 

a  gradual  expansion  eastward  up  to  and  after  the  seventh, 
century  ;  but  it  was  evidently  very  ancient  in  the  Upper 
Western  districto — in  the  Dakhan  highland,  and  along  the 
Narbada  Valley  as  far  as  the  Gedi  ooantry  to  the  north- 
east of  the  present  Central  Provinces. 

If  we  look  to  the  Yedas  as  our  earliest  sonrces  of  informa- 
tion, we  do  not  expect  to  find  the  means  of  making  a 
complete  list  of  Aryan  and  allied  tribes,  or  oi  tracing  the 
order  of  their  movements.  But  what  indications  there  are, 
fit  in  with  what  is  said  in  the  Epios  and  Pnranas.  The 
most  important  point  has  been  allnded  to  already,  viz.,  that 
when  the  tribes — such  of  them  as  did  not  remain  in  Kasmir, 
Gandljara,  etc. — readied  the  plains,  one  group,  and  that 
a  powerful  body,  occupied  the  Indus  Valley,  and  (naturally) 
also  the  country  immediately  adjacent  on  the  east  (such  as 
the  Sauvira  land^  so  often  mentioned  along  with  Sindho) ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  in  remote  times  they  extended  as 
far  as  the  Tn  lus  mouths.  From  such  a  position  the  jrroup 
of  tribes,  as  tiiey  multiplied  or  were  joined  by  coguate  (or 
other)  tribes  of  later  date  from  the  Western  passes,  must 
have  been  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  sea  trade  of  Oajarity 
and  have  extended  in^bat  direction,  and  thence  up  the 
Narbada  and  Tapti  Valleys  and  over  Upper  Western  India 
in  general.  But  another  group  of  Aryan  tribes  and  allies 
extended  in  the  other  direction^  viz.,  away  from  tbe  Indus 
towards  the  Jamna  and  Ganges.  The  evidence  does  not 
show  any  considerable  or  permanent  early  Aryan  domination 
of  tbe  central  plains  of  the  Pan  jab.  The  reason  can  only 
be  conjectured  :  it  was  partly  because  other  tribes  were 
already  iu  possession,  and  still  more  because,  in  the  absence 

misBi'ms  aftor  the  third  «tti'i(1.  nppnrcTitly  5m  A«<>1v;i*s  time  (Lassen,  ii,  246). 
VnrahK  Mihira  calU  the  people  by  this  name.  When  the  Mughals  conquered 
the  couotrv  (sixteenth  and  Mventeenth  renturies)  they  corrupted  or  changed  tbe 
name  of  the  people  (Mnhratha)  into  Marha^tet  which  means  'robber.*  HvsD 
Thsan?  spraks  ot  the  country  R:^  having  a  hu^  capiUl,  which  perhapt  meaai 
the  (M-at  of  tiu-  Wf»«!t  rhnlukyri  dynabty. 

*  Isurlh  ivauara  Di:>trict  Mauual,  vol.  ii,  26. 
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of  irrigation  (in  tocli  early  times),  eettlement  would  not 

have  been  invited  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  except  in. 
the  iniTnediate  vioinify  of  the  rivers,*  In  any  case  the  bulk 
of  the  tribes  crossed  the  Panjab  plains,  aod  weat  eastward 
to  and  beyond  the  Jamna.  We  are  not  mrprised  to  6nd 
that  in  alter  times  the  people  and  kings  of  the  Sindh 
ooantrj  aod  tbe  adjoining  West  and  Sooth  Panjab,  are 
regarded  almost  as  foreigners  (along  with  the  frontier  Saka, 
Yavaua,  tl^c.),  and  intercourse  with  them  was  less  frequent. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  special  deteriiHiiin<» 
cause  for  this  continued  separation,  beyond  the  mere 
seeidents  of  tribal  movement  The  Mahabharata  seems  to 
point  to  soma  sebism  or  qoarrel ;  for  tbe  Paojab  is  declared 
to  be  impure,  and  unfit  for  deoeot  Aryans  to  live  in  even 
for  two  days ;  and  tbat,  because  tbe  people  wonid  not  obey 
Brahniunic  ordinances,  **  na  hi  bruhinacurvam  cai  juti."  And 
in  the  time  of  Piinini  the  distinction  n\m  to  home  extent 
accentuated ;  these  people,  says  the  grammarian,  are  without 
kingly  government  and  religious  oidinaaoes.'  From  tbis 
we  may  infer  that  all  the  Brahman  families  of  any 
xmportanoe  led,  or  accompanied,  tbe  eastward-going  tribes; 
any  that  remained  were  regarded  as  'degraded,'  and  would 
not  have  shared  in  the  development  of  religion,  law, 
philosopliy,  and  literature  that  was  destined  to  take  place 
in  the  (iauges  Valley. 

*  Such  t  feitfle  region  as  Jfilandbar  (Ttiguia)  mi^ht  (e  g.)  have  earljr  bflco 

i&habit«d,  aither  at  once  or  by  an  early  f-xnarision,  from  the  Ganges  Valley 
MttlemtDt.  I  refer  onlj  to  permaneut  iiM»ttlement« ;  tbe  eurly  Aryans,  being 
larfrelj  pastoral,  maj  hnje  fomed  temporary  encampments  on  the  banks  of  the 
men. 

*  N''.  doobt  in  tb©  course  of  time  this  idea  of  impurity  would  hde  nwnv. 
Adveotaroas  princea  seeking  new  aettlements  would  soon  disregard  it,  and  ia 
anT  case,  eoofd  luiTe  found  daiDaini  liko  those  of  the  'Poms'  of  Alexander's 
time,  where  tlu-y  wcrt'  rv>t  iu  cuntart  with  impurf  rnvf^.  Later  on  the  M. 
nprasents  the  Pa^^ava  princes  as  making  alliance  with  the  Bnhika,  Mndra,  etc., 
d  tke  Paojab.  Brahmans,  too,  would  be  tempted  t^  return  in  order  to  extend 
(hs  sphere  of  their  influence,  just  r»  they  penetrat«Ki  into  other  '  uTiri\  ili/«Hl ' 
rmoM.  [See  I^asaen,  Ind.  Alt.,  ii,  181  ;  Muir,  A.S.T.,  ii,  4S2  i  Tiit-  Botu^>at/ 
Gauttffr  (?ol.  i,  p.  13,  note)  refers  to  a  similar  impurity,  except  in  the  case  of 
pilenma^,  elteening  to  the  more  distant  eotintriea  of  Anga,  Vanga,  Kalinga, 
ind  Saurastra ;  (this  IwA  addilinn  h  very  ciirious,  since  in  the  Ii:"imavnua, 
bauni'tra  if*  an  Aryan  hind).  Jn  Mann's  time  it  would  seem  that  ti  e  r.ui|  ib 
wi*  rwkoned  as  an  'Arjan  country,'  since  (ii,  19)  •  AryaYarta'  takes  iu  tlio 
vhole  land  between  the  Himslaja  and  the  Vindh^nftt  m  far  tu  th0  ^cean,  both 
csst  tad  west 

i.n.A.s.  1899.  20 
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I  may  pauiie  for  a  moment  to  remark  how  the  geographical 
features  of  the  country  assisted  in  keeping  separate  the  two 
groups,  so  that  their  later  movement  and  expansion  con- 
tinued to  take  tliem  farther  and  farther  apart.  For  the 
Panjab  plains  being  a  barrier  westward,  the  Indus  Valley 
group  would  expand  downwards  to  Western  India,  as  already 
stated.  In  that  course  of  movement,  the  barrier  of  the 
Yindhyan  Hills  would  keep  them  separate  from  the  Ganges 
Valley  Aryans.  And  let  me  add  that  not  only  did  the 
hill  ranges  themselyes  form  an  obstacle,  but  the  whole 
belt  of  country  between  the  Jamna-Ganges  on  the  north 
and  the  Narbada — where  the  first  Yindhyan  ranges  are 
reached,  must  have  been  for  a  long  time  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  '  neutral  ground/  It  was  only  locally  and 
sparsely  inhabited :  in  part  it  was  barren,  hilly,  and 
inhospitable;  in  part  it  was  forest-dad,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  '  Nisada.'  The  earliest  indications  suggest  only 
the  rich  plateau  of  Avanti  (near  the  Narbada  Valley)  as 
dominated  by  Aryan  kings ;  while  at  the  eastern  end  were 
the  Qedi,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Vatsya  people  of 
the  further  Madhyadeto  above.  Hajputana  and  Northern 
Central  India  were  not  colonized  till  long  afterwards,  when 
the  TadaTft  began  to  be  driven  from  the  Indus  and  Panjab, 
and  when  the  general  movement  began  which  is  notloeable 
about  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

But  turning  to  the  Vindhyan  barrier  itself:  had  the 
line  (or  rather  lines)  extended  nVbt  across  the  continent 
to  the  extreme  West  Coast,  not  only  would  the  Aryans  of 
the  Ganges  have  been  kept  (as  they  were)  out  of  Southern 
India,  but  the  'Western'  group  would  have  been  unable 
to  extend  as  they  did ;  and  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
historic  conquests  would  have  been  changed.  Neither 
Yadava,'  and  their  allies,  nor  Greeks,  nor  Indo-Scythian 
'satraps/  nor  the  Gurjara,  nor  the  Arabs,  nor,  lastly, 

*  I  csnnot  gay  I  belioTe  in  the  YiJava  approacbing  Gujarat,  etc.,  by  «ra. 
"Why  glxMild  they  ?  It  is  oot,  however,  irapofttol*  that  thev  t*nt  trading  vaaaelt 
from  the  Indus  mouths  to  the  Wt-i  Coast,  ilut  nn  otht  r  tritic"  ramc  by  *ea.  As 
to  the  lorniidabie  uuture  oi  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  Yindhyan  liilbs,  nuw 
mnch  modified  by  road  and  lailway,  see  my  "  Ind.  Village  Cammuoifty,**  p.  4d* 
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MaKmud  of  GhazDl  and  tbe  later  emigrant  Eathi  tribes, 
would  have  reached  Ka^^h,  Gujarat,  and  the  West,  howeTer 

much  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  desirable  poesessions. 
But  the  barrier  does  not  so  coutinue.  At  some  considerable 
diitaucc  Irom  the  mouth  of  the  Narbada  the  upper  line  of 
hills  stops  short  and  turns  northward.  The  whole  of 
Gujarat  from  Ka^h  to  the  Narbada  is  thus  direotly  open 
towards  the  Indus  Yalley  on  the  north-west.  Nothing  but 
s  desert  tract  intenrenes,  and  that  would  present  but  little 
difficulty  to  lightly  equipped  armies  and  tribal  groups  ot 
t'iirljr  times — at  any  rate,  during  some  seasons  of  the  year. 
Moreover,  the  desert  could  in  some  cases  be  skirted  round. ^ 
Once  in  the  level  country  of  Eastern  Gujarat,  the  West 
Coast  districts  were  directly  accessible ;  the  whole  Narbada 
YsUey  lay  open  up  to  Jahalpur ;  the  lower  (parallel)  valley 
of  the  Tapti  opened  in  to  Berar  (very  early  known  as 
Yidarbha)  and  £anhde^,  till  the  eastern  central  hills  and 
jungles  rendered  further  progress  difficult.  Nor  would 
the  country  oi  the  Mahratha  highlands — Ahmadnagar,  etc. 
—be  inaccessible;  and  it  would  offer  many  advantageous 
itrongbolds. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  configuration  also 
directed  the  movement  ol  the  earliest  Turanian  or  Dra* 

vidian  tribes  who  colonized  the  South,  and  who  seem  to 
have  tome  through  the  Western  passes  (where  they  left 
a  local  trace  in  the  Brahui  tribe).  These  tribes  may  have 
been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Yadava  in  thoir 
movement.  Aryan  tribes  coming  by  this  line  would  bring 
in  their  national  and  linguistic  influence,  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  Eastern  Aryans;  the  two  might  have 
remained  more  entirely  apart  than  they  actually  did  but 
ior  the  Chambal  Valley  settlement,  to  which  allusion  has 

*  We  know  as  a  matter  of  liialory  haw  in  the  eleventh  eentnry  Mal^mdd, 

coming  throurrh  the  "Western  f  i  ^tyond  tli<-  Tridns.  rm-.Hcd  tin/  river  at  Ui.tjh, 
•kilted  round  tlte  desert,  touching  Ajmer  aud  the  Abu  country,  and  thence  moved 
^leetir  on  the  plain  tofru:i]ii  the  north  of  Gujarat  and  came  to  Anhilpur,  whence 
1m  croKsed  the  penintula  to  attack  Somnath.  A  nniilar  rout«  must  have 
mcrw^tfd  itself  to  many  other  earlier  advpntniTr?.  Othns  wooldf  at  poMible 
Miuuat,  hare  cruesed  the  opeu  desert  and  the  *  irii^u '  or  Kuan. 
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been  made.  It  eeeme  also  that  before  Tory  long  the  roote 
from  Gnjaiat  to  Malwa,  and  thenoe  to  Ajmer  (md  Dohad, 
Ratlam,  and  MandaBor),  became  known  and  need.  Further 

east  there  would  in  time  be  conmianicatiou  from  the  country 
above  the  Upper  Narbada  and  Bag^belkhand  :  but  the  far- 
Eastern  people  there  met  with  would  be  hardly  more 
advanoed  or  Brahmanical  than  the  tribes  of  the  Narbada 
itself. 

We  maj  now  return  to  the  Tedio  and  Epio  notioea  of 
tribal  moyement   In  the  Rgveda  a  number  of  tribes  are 

mentioned  by  name  —  some  clearly  Aryan  or  confederate, 
others  hostile  or  alien. ^  The  *Aryav;inia'  are  naturally  the 
central  object.  Two  points  directly  concem  us.  One  is 
that  not  the  least  notioe  is  taken  of  any  descendanta  of 
Ikahwaku  (reputed  ancestor  of  the  Solar  race)  going  east- 
ward towards  Ayodhya,  or  joining  the  Aryan  host  in  the 
eastward  march.  Possibly,  therefore,  snob  a  move  may 
have  taken  place  before  the  times  represented  by  the  Vedic 
hymns.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  mention  of  the 
Ikshwaku  house  or  family  as  ruliug  in  the  Indus  V^alley  at 
or  near  Patala.  This  shows  an  ' Indus'  or  'western'  location 
of  *  Solar'  races,  and  illustrates  the  rather  curious  assign- 
roent  (in  the  Vishnu- Pnra^a)  of  another  Solar  ioeak  to 
Sanrastra.  The  second  point  is  that  the  *aryavarna'  is 
priucipaliy  represented  by  the  '  pahQakis(;i\ a/  or  five  races 
who  are  descended  from,  or  named  alter,  Anu,  Druhvu, 
Turvai^y  Yadu,  and  Puru.^  But  lour  other  important 
tribes,  in  close  relation  to  them,  are  named.  (1)  The  Trtsa 
under  the  king  Diyodasa  and  bis  son  Sudis  are  apparently 
orthodox  Aryans^  under  the  guidance  of  Yasistha  and 

*  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpocr*  to  iake  any  note  of  the  several  nanus 
tluit  are  doubtful  or  disputed.  The  '  dasyu '  or  eueinies  are,  I  suppose,  certain 
trilMS  in  the  Xorthmt  hills ;  for  the  Nisada  or  Bhil  tribes  would  hardly  hava 
been  met  with  so  far  north  of  the  Janma  for'^st  region  (Bee  ZimiiMr  m  to  the 
Parniiki.  Altind.  l^h.,  p.  38).  Ttu-  Keveda  does  not  represent  a  sfa?-'"  '  f 
progress  beyond  the  Gangt^^I  might  say  the  Sutlej-Jamna.  But  already  ther© 
were  *Abi*  or  analn-worahipping  tribes,  as  fhera  were  in  tiie  Pan  jab,  centaiiea 
later,  in  Alexander's  time. 

2  Zinimer,  p.  122,  collects  the  places  ol  this  mention:  108.  8;  viii, 

10.  5,  etc. 
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ipedally  helped  by  ladra,^  Ae  enemiee  of  Sadif,  (2)  the 

MtiUja  people  are  onoe  tnentioned.^  The  Tftsu  are  at  ODe 

time  in  conflict  with  the  '  five  '  and  afterwards  are  opposed 
by  the  Bharata,  and  ultimately  cross  the  Jamna  and  bcttlo 
there,  apparently  uear  the  upper  part  oppoaite  the  Sutlej. 
They  are  heard  of  no  more,  and  are  noTer  mentioned  in  the 
Epics  or  Para^aa.  But  the  Mataya  reappear,  cloiely  allied 
vith  their  neighboura  the  Pan^ala  in  the  great  war,  and  are 
settled  on  the  we»i  hank  of  the  Jamna,  somewhere  north 
of  the  place  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati,  and 
apparently  close  to  where  the  Trtsu  once  were.'  The 
others  are  (3)  the  Bharata  and  (4)  Kui^ika  tribes,  mentioned 
together.  The  Bharata  (called  puny,  arhbakasah)  are  driven 
bsok  acrosa  the  Bias  and  Sudej,  apparently  to  a  settlement 
farther  east.^  There  ia  no  further  mention  of  them  in  the 
Rgveda;  but  they  appear  as  an  exeeedingly  numerous  people 
ia  Epic  times,  and  were  certainly  settled  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jamna.  Further  remark  about  them  is,  however, 
made  under  the  head  of  the  'Solar'  tribes*  The  Aryans 
freqtiently  quarrel  among  themselves,  as  ever  afterwards. 
Bat  the  whole  of  the  allusions  point  to  the  tribes  being  not 
alone,  or  merely  meeting  with  locally  settled  enemies  who 
srs  overthrown ;  they  are  acoompanied  or  surrounded  by 
other  tribes,  many  of  them  not  Aryan  ;  this  general  remark 
is  true  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  tribe  named  is  or  is  not  meant  to  be 
'Aryan.' 

As  regards  the  '  five  tribes '  themseltes,  Puru  is  supposed 
bj  Zimmer  to  have  come  from  an  earlier  settlement  on  the 

■  Th«  Tftsu  are  called  the  gacrificc-loriiig  '  Kshatriya  sons  of  Sudas' 
(Rg.,  iii,  20.  7).  As  to  their  help  from  ludra  and  crossing  the  Jamna,  8ii« 
£inmer,  p.  126. 

»  Rg.,  Til,  8,  le. 

*  Thit  appwurt  from  ihe  B&nsyana,  ii,  71,  y.  6.  S  (Lmboh).  And  Zimmer, 
p.  127,  tden  to  the  Mah&bbints  fiw  tlw  same.   Th»  place  sAsigiiad  in  Lassen's 

■1^  (in  Tal.  ii)  U  quite  opposed  to  this,  nnd  many,  many  miles  loo  far  east.  But 
it  is  explained  that  the  Mataya  (also  called  Kirata)  afterwards  extended  farther 
Mst  to  the  nt'isfUlmurhood  of  the  Ctdi. 

*  ,  but  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  cleared  up. 
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InduB.^  Ann  may  be  intended  to  appear  as  first  settled  on  ibe 

banks  of  the  Parusiii  or  Ravi.-  Nothing  is  said  about  Druhyu 
or  Tiirvasa ;  but  Yadu  and  Turvasa  are  mentioned  together, 
and  this  may  suggest  a  remoter,  north- westera  or  western 
bome,  in  nnion,  of  tbeir  tribes.  Drubya  and  Ana  are  also 
mentioned  togetber ;  and  botb  names  are  afterwards  (in  ibe 
Epics)  associated  witb  tbe  'derelict'  tribes  in  tbe  Psnjib 
and  those  beyond  Peshawar.  Turvasa  is  mentioned  also 
with  Srnjaya^;  this  name  afterwards  appears  in  tlie  Epic 
genealogy  as  that  of  one  of  tbe  five  Pan^ala  brothers. 
And  when  tbe  '  five  tribes '  are  opposed  by  tbe  T|rtsa,  tb^ 
are  aided  by  a  people  witb  a  name  in  dual  form — ^tbe 
Vaikarna.  Zimmer  has  given  good  reason  for  concluding 
that  this  name  represents  the  Kuru-Krvi  people  who  are 
afterwards  so  prominent  east  of  the  Jamna,*  Tbe  Veda 
suggests  no  blood  affinity  between  the  'five'  and  tbese 
Kum-Pan^ala ;  it  remains  for  tbe  Epics  and  Fura^as  to 
sasert  it. 

The  Mahabharata  of  course  represents,  in  general,  a  much 
later  stage  of  settlement  and  a  greatly  extended  georrrrtphical 
knowledge.^  The  real  theatre  of  action  is  the  country  of 
the  Eastern  Aryans,  tbougb  tbe  Yadava  and  tbeir  oi&boots, 

1  The  '  Saraswati '  is  so  interpreted :         ^*  3* 
'  Kg.,  viii,  74.  16. 
'  Ziiiiiaer,  p.  124. 

*  The  name  Kuru  dors  nnt  occur  In  tlio  Veda,  but  tliore  are  referriicrs  to  the 
Kauravya  peuple :  the  Kpri  are  actuoUj  named  ;  and  we  learn  trom  the 
S^atapatUa  Br.  that  Efii  WM  the  andeat  name  of  the  F^nc^la  people. 

*  It  is  wA  «rf  nucb  use  to  enumerate  the  tribes  and  countries  noticed,  beetOie 
it  is  so  uncertain  what  is  the  date  of  each  portion  of  tlu  poem — whethfT  any 
mention  is  in  the  on^nal  or  o(  later  interpolation.  Takiug  the  text  as  we  haTe 
it,  we  find  that  the  Fanjfth  and  Sindh  trioet  are  M^;arded  rather  ai  fofeieaen, 
though  sons  of  the  Aryan  Yadu,  Ann,  etc.  The  Aryan  home  is  the  Madhya- 
<l(v<a.  The  Tapper  Doab  (on  both  <ii(lf'**  of  the  Jamna)  has  become  the  site  nf  )hf 
kingdoms  oi  ludraprastha  and  Hustiuupura.  The  Sootbem  Doab  is  i'aucuis- 
Benares  (Kasi)  and  the  Matsya  country  are  lon^  settled.  So  is  tbe  Cbambsl 
(Qamianvati)  reckon,  and  part  at  lonst  of  what  was  aftfrwards  railed  Malwi. 
The  Narbndfi  Valley  is  occupied.  Kast  of  that  is  the  C,V<li  country  nud  Mnhh- 
fcosala  ^Ruipur  aud  the  Chattlsgarh  plain),  also  Bernr  (Vidarbhu),  uud  perlid)* 
K&nbdei.  »o  is  the  Tapti  Valley,  the  Upper  Dakhan  (Dakshinapatha),  and 
Saura?^ra.  Little  nntice  is  talcfu  of  Avodfiya  or  Kov-^ala  ;  vnguo  reftrenr^e  i' 
mode  to  the  Southern  as  also  to  the  Ea-stem  and  Nortli-Eastt^rn  Kingdoms,  asd 
even  to  Siiiihala  or  Ceylon.  The  serpent -worshipping  tribes  are  in  full  possessiou, 
and  make  the  subject  of  many  legends.  The  Aryans  hate  gained  giunnd  quits 
as  much  by  maniages  and  alltanees  as  by  force  of  arms* 
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HaQiaya,  Talajangha*  Surasena,  and  also  Bhoja,  as  well  as 
the  Magadha  kings,  are  all  spoken  of.   Paru  now  appears 

as  chief,  although  younger  than  Yadu ;  for  he  acquires  the 
place  of  liuiiuur  "  baviog  given  his  youth  to  restore 
lis  lather  (Yayati's)  strength."  The  other  Buns  fall  into  the 
biickgronnd:  Anu,  Druhyu,  and  Turva^  are  all  connected 
with  the  more  distant  kingdoms,  with  whioh  the  poet  has 
little  oonceni.  Ann  is  the  lather  of  the  abandoned  Panjab 
tribes — Madra,  Bahika,  etc.,*  also  called  Aratta,  and  settled 
near  the  Yadava  of  the  Indus  region.  Turva^a  is  generally 
represented  as  the  progenitor  ot  the  Yuvana,  a  term  used 
for  the  *  Greeks  ' — when  they  were  in  evidence — but  more 
generally  applied,  to  a  group  of  cognate  tribes  on  the  west 
snd  north-west  frontiers  of  India,^  He  is  also  the 
father  of  the  Anga,  generally  placed  in  N.E.  Bengal  at 
the  other  end  of  Upper  India;  this  is  curious  because 
of  a  thread  of  connection  often  appearing  between  foreign 
ruling  clans  in  Magadha,  and  the  North  -  Wed  frontier. 
Naturally,  perhaps,  the  sound  of  '  Anga  *  makes  some 
SQthors  refer  to  *  Anu/  Druhvu  is  sometimes  the  ancestor 
of  the  (N.W.)  0andhara  people,  and  sometimes  of  the 
Bhoja.  This  variation  reflects  the  uncertainty  which  hangs 
over  the  much-wandering  Bhoja,  who,  apparently  of  Yadava 
connection,  may  very  well  belong  to  an  earlier  home 
in  the  North-West.  The  fact  is  quite  clear,  that  all  these 
remoter  kingdoms  on  the  North,  North- West,  East,  and 
liorth-£a8t»  are  regarded  as  rather  out  of  the  pale;  and 
suthorB  are  in  some  doubt  about  their  exact  origin. 

•  As  to  Ann's  connection  with  Anartta,  part  of  Saurajtra,  there  is  a 
diff.rfnce.  Tlu'  V.P.  iis^nrijitts  it  and  the  city  Kn4.istlifili  with  n  pnn  of  one 
of  ikshwdicu's  brothers,  Irom  whom  came  Kevata,  who.-e  daughter  married 
fialarinw,  brotheir  of  Krisbiu  (Wilson,  p.  354).  Bnt  Trna,  a  diKcendant  of 
Anu,  gives  ri'-f'  t.t  the  (historic)  Yaudheyu  tribe  nf  \hr  T,o\vf  r  Mitlej  Valley,  wlio 
were  attacked  by  Kudradaman,  the  *  Western  &atrap,'  about  150  a.d.  in  E.'s 
ioi^cription  (at  Giruar)  they  are  placed  along  with  tlie  Punjab  MalsTft  (Malli) 
and  Madra  (J.K.A.S.,  1897,  p.  885  ff.).  The  M.  represents  Yudhisthira  aa 
having  a  ton  called  Yandheya  by  a  daugbter  ol  tbe  Idug  of  the  S'ibi  (L:»mbd, 
^  7921. 

*  Thk  U  etated*  in  to  many  words,  in  the  Y.P.  (Wilson,  pp.  175  and  177), 

which  first  mentions  '  Yavaua,'  and  a  little  further  expl  iius  tlint  the  term 
includes  the  Sindba»  Saurira,  Hufa,  Salva  people,  tboee  oi  S'akala,  Madia, 
Amba&tha,  etc. 
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The  more  purely  *  Aryan  *  wttiera  of  Upper  India  are  all 
dertyed  from  a  common  ancestor,  Puru,  who  bas  (as  I  have 
said)  gained  pre-eniitience  over  his  brethren.  But  the 
aeccHidary  progenitor,  KuKU,  soon  becomes  more  prominent ; 
and  the  designation  *  Paurava,'  if  need  at  all,  is  only  retained 
by  one  branch.  The  whole  Aryavarta  up  to  Bibir  and 
Magadha  is  marked  by  the  territories  of  these  tribes.  Bat, 
ha  I  have  observed,  they  are  by  no  nn  ans  the  sole  occupant**, 
or  even  dominators,  of  the  entire  area.  I  cuunot  discover  who 
are  intended  to  be  the  special  settlers  of  that  sacred  portion 
of  aoil  between  the  Saraswati  and  the  Drsadvati,  west  of  the 
Jamna.^  But  west  of  the  Jamna  are  placed  the  Hatsya; 
they  are  not  called  blood  relations  of  the  five  brothers  of 
Paii^ala,  nor  are  they  of  the  Kurus,  but  they  are  their 
close  allies ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Ilastinapura  and  Indra- 
praatha  (connected  with  Pandu)  adjoin  their  territory. 
Beyond,  comes  a  kingdom  at  Pratisthana  (Prayag»  near 
AUahibid)  and  Kaii  or  YaraQasi,  east  of  which  is  the 
domain  of  Mithila  or  Yideha,  of  Magadha,  and  (to 
the  north-west)  Kosala ;  none  of  these  latter  belong  to 
the  'Lunar'  chiefs,  though  Magadha  comes  under  their 
away  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Epic  and  Puranio  record  does 
not  pointy  as  we  might  expect,  to  the  settlements  at 
Ilastinapura,  Indi ajira^iLa,  or  any  place  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jauiiia  (e.g.  about  Thanesvar),  as  ihe  earliest  established 
cities.  The  earliest  capitals  are  not  founded  at  or  near  the 
first-reached  frontier  of  Eastern  settlement.  We  are  to 
understand  that  in  some  way,  the  great  ancestors  established 
themseWes  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  Puru  himself 
(e.g.)  becoming  king  ul  Pratisthana  ur  Prayii^ ;  the  city 
and  kingdom  of  Ka6i  (or  Benares)  are  understood  to  be 
founded  contemporaneously  with  Puru  himself ;  though 
some  authorities  make  this  line  of  kings  only  collateral 
to  Puru,  being  descendants  of  Puru*s  uncle  (brother  of 
Tayaii).  Moreover,  *  Bharata '  becomes  king  of  '  Antarveda* 

1  Cf.  Maao,  ii,  19. 
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before  eTon  Haatinapura  it  founded.     This  looks  as  if 

the  country  nearer  the  frontier  waa  in  the  occupatioa 
of  other  tribes,  and  that  the  Matsya  -  Kuru  -  Puhgala 
only  elowlj  and  gradually  made  their  way.  The  Panfila 
altarwafda  build  Ahi^batra,  Makandi«  and  Kampilys,  and 
the  Mataya  build  Yrikastliala  and  TJpaplavya  (wbioii 
I  oannot  trace).  It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
the  complete  seriea  ol  k miniums  never  covered  the  entire 
area  ot  the  country.  We  cannot  look  on  ancient  Madhyade^a 
as  we  do  now  at  the  N.W.  Provinces,  where  we  paaa  the 
bosndary  of  one  diatriet  or  division  only  to  enter  apon  the 
next,  in  an  unbroken  aeries.  The  early  kingdoms  were  often 
separated  by  great  stretches  of  waste  land  and  dense  forest. 

With   regard  to  the  intervening  settlements  held  by 
other  tribes,  we  must  understand  the  allusions  in  the  M. 
to  mean  that  the  Mataya  -  Kuru  -  Panfiila  bad  to  contend 
with  serpent  races —  the  'Nagas^'  who  were  bom  of  the 
myibie  Kasyapa  and  his  serpent  wife  Kadro,  and  who 
were  named  \  aauki,  Setki,  Takshaka,  Karkotaka,  etc.  When 
the  Kuru  need  to  build  another  city  besides  Kastinapura, 
and  proceed  to  dear  a  site  (by  burning  the  forest)  for 
lodrapraatha,  the  'snakes'  are  driven  away  with  great 
lUttghter.    Their  king  Takshaka  eacapes  at  the  time;  and 
afterwards  more  friendly  relations  exist,  sioce  Aijuna  twice 
marries  daughters  of  the  race— one,  by  the  way,  connected 
with  the  ancient  2>tate  of  Manipura  (^^.£.  Central  Provinces), 
fioatility  ia,  however,  easily  renewed;  and  in  the  time  of 
Arjona's  grandson  Parikshita,  the  king  insults  a  hermit^ 
who  calls  on  the  'snake  king'  to  avenge  him,  and  the 
Hindu  king  is  shiin  (bitttn).    Janmejuya,  his  son,  in  retalia- 
tion, undertakes  a  great  '  sacritiee '  to  destroy  the  ^ugu,  and 
nyriada  perish ;  but  Yasuki,  who  (curiously  enough)  is  the 
nephew  of  a  Brabman»  intercedea,  and  further  destruction 
is  averted.  Fergusson  thinks  that  the  appearance  of  a  'Naga' 
dynasty  at  Magadha  (after  the  Eudika-Lnnar)  is  merely 
a  resuscitation  of  Turanian  clans  already  in  the  count r v. 
But  it  may  be  connected  with  a  fresh  invasiuu  about  the 
ftiith  century  b.c. 
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I  have  no  auggestioa  to  offer  regarding  the  general 
intiodnction  and  spread  of  these  serpent- worshipping 
trihes,  whether  hefore  the  Aryans  or  simultaneously  with 
thera ;  or  whether  their  known  site  (Taka  tribe)  in  the 
N.'W.  Puiijiib,  and  their  dominion  in  Kasrnir,  gave  off 
branches  which  extended  southward  and  eastward.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  one  group  ol  Dravidians  took  the 
Indus  line  and  went  directly  south,  while  another  group 
kept  to  the  north;  so  the  'Naga'  in  the  Eastern  Central 
Provinces,  Ohutiya  Nagpur,  etc.,  may  either  have  been 
^v  ui  lerers  upiiank  from  the  southern  continent,  or  have 
travelled  downwards  from  the  north-west  frontier  across 
to  Magadha  and  the  country  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Yindhyas.  I  have  already  expressed  a  belief  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  southero  and  peninsular  Dravidians  came  by 
land  (and  partly  perhaps  in  trading  vessels  by  sea),  by  the 
Western  route  and  the  Westerii  passes,  where  the  Brahili 
still  preserve  a  relic  of  the  ancient  language.  That  need 
not  prevent  the  supposition  that  another,  smaller  group  (or 
some  other  section)  entered  further  north. 

But  to  return  to  the  Aryans  and  their  associates  in  Upper 
India.  The  Mat sya-Euru-PanQala  are  by  no  means  the  only 
kingdoms  besides  Prayag  and  KaiSi,  not  forgetting  the  'Solar' 
dominions  in  Oudh  and  the  country  east  of  it.  We  must  6nd 
room  for  the  great  Bharata  tribe,  who,  indeed,  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  land — *  Bharatavarsa.*  Bharata  is  made  to 
be  king  of  'Antarveda/  which  appears  to  apply  to  the 
whole  Doab,  though  more  properly  to  the  south  part  of  it. 
Then,  again,  the  Bharata  are  in  cloee  connection  with  the 
Kutika  (or  Kau^ika),  of  whom  came  Yiswamitra,  son  of 
Giidhi,  the  sage,  who  led  the  Bharata.*  Gadhi  founds 
Kanauj  on  the  Ganges ; '  Eausambhi  and  Mai^adha  are 
also  Kusika  foundations.  Jarasandha,  afterwards  king  of 
Magadha,  is  represented  as  a  *  Lunar'  prince;  and  the 

*  III  obftp.  vii  Mum  calls  Vuwttnritm  t1i«  •on  of  Ofidbi,  s  Ktalilai.  H« 

attained  the  Hrali manhood  hy  his  jj^rLat  liumility. 

^  And  oae  ot  the  iuuu«s  oi  Gadhipur  or  Kaujrakubja  was  Ku^tlula  (LaiBeu, 
i,  lu8,  note  3). 
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Poiinas  place  bim  fifteenth  in  descent  from  Kura;  but 
there  is  a  curious  story  ahont  his  miraculous  birth  (in 

halves)  wbieli  perhaps  suggests  some  union  of  the  Kii.4ika 
and  Lunar  tribes.  All  the  authorities,  however,  call 
Jarasandha  the  son  of  Vrihadratha.^ 

The  Tarioos  '  cities '  appear  to  have  changed  their 
masters  before  long;  since  the  Kara  and  Pancala  became 
enemies,  and  so,  indeed,  do  many  other  reign  in  g  houses. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  we  find  the 
Paudava  princes  claiming  cities  that  had  been  founded  by 
the  Pancula  and  Matsya,*  or  by  even  earlier  hancU,  wince 
Knsasthala  (Eanauj)  and  Varanavata  (south  of  Hastinapura) 
were  also  claimed  by  them.  But  whatever  changes  took 
ptscc^  we  see  how,  all  over  the  Madhyadefo,  other  tribes 
besides  Lunar  Aryans  established  their  cities. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  reproduce  in  two 
short  Tables  (I  and  II)  the  cliief  personages  of  importance 
to  the  descent.  According  to  usage,  the  single  name  often 
represents  the  king  of  a  state  with  its  capital  city;  and 
ssoaUy  there  is  a  whole  clan  or  tribe  derived  from  the 
king-anoestor.  I  have  not  put  in  the  sons  of  Anu,  Druhyu, 
sad  TnrvaBa,  as  they  have  been  sufficiently  alluded  to  already. 

A  glance  at  tlie  two  lists  shows,  first,  that  the  'Solar' 
h  1  i>e  from  ikshwLiku  has  no  kind  of  (human)  ancestral 
counection  with  either  the  Lunar  or  the  Yadava  line.  The 
M.  accordingly  hardly  takes  notice  of  Ayodhya  or  Kosala 
at  alL  Yideba  or  Mithiia  is  mentioned.*  Next  we  find  the 
two  houses  of  Puru  and  Yadu  are  really  completely  distinct, 
only  joining  at  last  in  the  distant  common  ancestor  Yayati. 
But  what  is  ui  most  importance  is,  that  while  the  whole  of 
the  names  in  Table  I  are  connected  with  Upper  India,  and 
ituply  an  absorption  ot  the  kingdoms  or  domains  of  the 
Bharata  and  Kusika  into  the  'Eastern'  Aryan  group,  the 

*  S«e  Wilsort.  V  P.,  456,  456,  and  not«.  The  R'unuyatm  calls  him  fi  Kn4ika 
wtright.  Bharuta  hii«  nut  only  been  adopted  into  tke  Lunar  genealogy  but  aUo 
nto  the  Solar ;  this  will  be  discuned  further  on. 

'  Laasen,  i,  840. 

'  1  refer  to  the  list  of  countries  and  people  from  the  Bbishma  Parva  wbieh 
appears  in  the  V.l*.  (Wilaon,  pp.  178-lboj. 
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whole  of  Table  II  is  oonnected  with  priaces  and  their  domains 
m  Siodh  and  Sonth  Panjab,  in  Weatem  India,  Berar,  and 

the  Narbada  Valley  region — in  short,  it  is  the  *  Western  ' 
group,  quite  distiuct,  &h  geographicul  indications  would 
prepare  us  to  expect.  Thua  I  iofer  that  the  Qedi,  who 
from  their  petition  may  have  become  earlier  inflneaced  by 
Brahmaniam,  really  came  not  from  the  'Eastern'  group 
but  from  the  Indus  line  vid  the  Narbada  Yalley ;  aod  tluit 
the  Bihar  Bhoja  extended  in  a  similar  direction.^ 


Tablb  I. 


Santo 

[ 

Btjiiiwft 


I 


T 


PC&U(>onof  Yay&ti) 

i 
t 

Bharata,  marrie«  a  daughter  of  the  King-  of  K5«i 
Ha^ti  (fouuiier  of  liabiiuapura) 
Ajmldft  (and  othw  loni)  

Riksha  ^ 

I      (4th  profenitor  of  Kiitika*KaiilaiBlNi, 
KmU  Oidhi,  els.) 

J  


[The  fire  brothers  of  Pancala 

laiui     The  history  of  the 
iaimir  ia  given  in  Laaatin, 
I  746.] 


Drupada,  etc. 


I 
I 

f 

Yrihadtatha 

I 

Jabasanoua 


I  . 

Tudhi^(hira, 

Bliima, 
Arjuna,  eto. 


1. 


DuryotiiiitQa 


Kote. — Both  tableB  are  derived  from  Tod's  table,  compared  with  Lassen, 
X,  763,  and  appendix  to  the  Tolame.  Tho  dotted  lines  indicate  that  lOTeial 
(or  many)  intermediate  namea  are  omitted.    The  diflerent  geaealogiaa  in  the 

Adi  (SainbhaTa)  Panra  of  the  M.»  aa  given  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  paper  (Appendix  A), 

J.R.A.S.  for  18B9,  pp.  316,  317,  do  not  really  present,  at  far  as  I  can  see,  any 

point  that  affects  the  rtsult  as  to  the  gmeral  relationship  or  tribal  cotmrcfion 
xuttndvd,  Particular  nameis  diffor,  are  put  in  or  left  out,  and  their  onl«r  of 
sequence  is  not  the  same.   AU  the  geneaio|{u«  insert  Bharata. 


"  The  V.r.  further  illustrates  this  distribution  when  it  describes  the  *  regions' 
of  ludia,  and  says  of  Upper  India  thnt  an  the  u'e$t  side  of  it  dwtll  the  Yavaoa 
(see  note  2,  p.  3i  IL  on  the  east  side  are  the  Kirata,  and  in  the  middi*  "  the  loar 
eastea"  (explained  te  mean  the  Knni*I^ub^^;  see  Wilson,  jpp.  li6-7)>  Far 
the  rest  of  India,  the  author  mentiouir)  the  reg-iouH  uf  Malwa,  oaarftflra,  fte.y  SS 
in  the  wttt  \  and  the  touth  includes  the  Pau^^fa,  Judinga,  etc* 
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Tablb  II. 


I 

o 


TADD  (ton  of  Yayaki) 


Kroftri 

I 

Kiinkft  Kradift 

CEDlJetc.  SatvaU 
I 


Satyiiki  i)r  AndLalcA 
Yii}'udbaii« 


Mfth&bhpgft 

Bhoja  kings 
Wwt  Bihftr 


Sukkura,  etc. 


Sura 
TaandeTft 


Fiftlaon 

HAlkATA 

I 


8tthMn*«riiiiui 

j 

TtUjaiighft 
S'ttTunn,  «U* 


Krishna,  Balarama,  and  Nauda 

jr«^— Other  gcnetlogies  make  S'Ais  tod  S'nnHMiw  bdli  deieeiidiiile  of 

Sahasra-arjuoe.  Krishna  is  certaialy  commonly  treated  ae  closely  connected 
nith  the  S'uraspTia  branch.  For  the  sake  of  compnrison  with  Table  III 
(former  on),  which  gives  the  (Ikfihmanic)  '  Solar  '  liouse«,  it  may  bo  mentioned 
that  when  Suha^ra-arjuna  is  slaiu  by  the  (BUrgu  Brahman)  Paraiuramn, 
EiriKhandra,  son  of  Trisiankhu  (Solar)  is  reigning  (Skanda-P.).  Eight 
4mma!k  later  (3'2iid  in  ihe  whole  list)  we  haTO  Sagaia  in  eonfliet  with  the 
Tifa^tighaa. 


Let  me  develop  a  little  furtlier  the  evidence  of  this  separate 
distribotion  and  local  domination  of  the  characteristically 
dHSsreai,  but  linguistically  allied,  '  Eastern '  and  '  Weetem ' 
Aryan  groups*  There  is  a  complete  unanimity  as  to  the 
Tadaya  (with  many  branches)  dominating  first  the  Indus 
Valley  and  then  the  Gujarat  peninsula,  Western  India,  and 
the  Narbada  country.  The  Indus  Valley  settlements  would 
naturaiiy  overflow  somewhat  on  the  Panjab  side  also.  And 
this  overflow  was  afterwards  increased  by  some  early  event — 
possibly  indicated  by  the  story  of  the  scattering  of  the 
Krishna  branch  by  the  Mauryan  emperor^  which  drove 
tome  of  the  Yadava  into  the  Salt  Range  or  North- West 
Panjab.^    Marks  of  this  residence  still  survive.    Again,  say 


^  See  Arch.  Rep.  N.  lodia,  vol.  ii,  p.  16* 
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about  120  B.a,  ia  consequence  of  the  Indo  -  ScyUiian 
movement,  some  of  the  West  and  North- West  Panjab  tribes* 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Indus,  were  displaced ;  we  see  that 
these  were  Yadava — the  Jhareja  and  the  Bhatti  for  Bhiiti) 
braoclies  of  the  stock — who  were  driven  to  Ka^^yb 
Qujaraty  and  to  '  Bhattiana/  Jaisalmer,  and  the  *  YadaTati  * 
country  east  of  it  (where  the  Jadofi  State  of  Basauli  still 
survives).^ 

The  ^urasena  settlement,  by  the  time  it  had  (at  Matlmra 
and  Bindraban)  come  into  nearer  contact  with  the  'Eastern' 
group,  seeras  at  once  to  have  been  subjected  to  attack.  We 
hear  of  Jarasandha  from  Magadha  driving  the  tribe  away. 
Again,  they  succumb  to  the  Mauryan  king.  Once  more, 
to  quote  Cunningham,  "they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
Iiido-ScythiaDs  under  the  [Xortliern]  Sutrap  llajubul  and 
his  son  Saudasa.  They  next  full  under  the  power  of  the 
Gupta.  At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit  in  635  a.d. 
the  King  of  Mathura  was  a  ^Qdra,  but  a  few  centuries  later 
the  *  Jadu  Rajputs  *  are  in  full  possession  both  of  Bayana  and 
Mathura.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern  Rajputana  belonged 
to  the  Yaduvansi."  • 

How  tile  Krishna  branch  of  the  Yadava  became  connected 
with  the  Gujarat  peninsula  is  not  so  dear.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  early  Aryan  (or  semi- Aryan)  tribes  would 
naturally  have  extended  to  North- Western  Gujarat— most  of 
them  probably  of  Yadava  connecliuii— long  before  the  move 
towards  Matiiurii.  And  when  once  the  Krishna  family 
became  celebrated,  Yadava  families  of  am/  branch,  or  mere 
connections  (like  the  later  Ravs  of  Juoagadh),  would  hasten 
to  discover  their  descent  from  Krishna  himself.  Naturally 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  specific  Tadava  tribes  in  the 

*  This  secondary  movemcat  towards  the  old  S'tirasena  region  waa  very  likf-'v 
direoted  by  the  traditiom  of  the  tribes  (we  Beamea'  Elliot,  GIom.,  i,  128) ;  but 
the  author  did  not  notice  that  the  occupation  of  the  Yaduvati  waa  the  ees* 
B<'(pien<'o  of  the  S'uka  movements,  and  long  centuries  afftr  tlio  orii^inal  S'urAseDa 
settlement  (cf.  Arch.  £ep.,  ii,  21,  22).  It  wa^t  in  couuection  with  thia  invasion 
that  (the  Yadava)  SiliTaoaiiA,  from  hie  Dakhftii  home,  mede  a  fanTe  bnt  nltunately 
uusucccitsful  8tnnd  against  the  Indo-Seythiasa,  defeating  them  at  KabrOTy  ntty 
iuile8  from  Multan. 

'  Arch,  liep.,  vol.  xx,  p.  1  ff. 
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firtt  ages ;  we  have  only  the  fact  of  Yadavaa  in  the  Indua 
region  and  the  certainty  that  thta  group  extended  aoutli wards. 
WliateTor  the  truth  may  be,  legend  eoon  connects  Mathuri 

with  *  Dwarka  ' ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Siirasena  are  disturbed  at 
Mathura,  we  find  the  Krishna  clan  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  and  from  the  peninsula;  and  JBalarama  marries  the 
daughter  of  Revata,  a  local  king.  In  Saurastra  we  find 
Akriti,  brother  of  Bhismaka,  king  of  a  local  Bhoja  territory.^ 
Bhff maka  himaell  ia  called  a  Bhoja  and  is  king  of  Yidarbha, 
and  is  the  father  of  Krishna's  wife,  Rukminl.  Erostri,  the 
POQ  of  Yadu,  is  also  king  of  Vidarbha,  and  so  are  his  many 
discendauts.^  The  Satvata  branch  (of  Yadava;  are  also 
early  kinga  of  *  the  South.* '  In  later  times  we  find  the 
ancient  Bastrakuta  (in  this  very  branch)  dominant  in  the 
Bakhan,  and  shall  notioe  their  career  later  on;  meanwhile 
it  may  be  said  that  reasonable  evidence  can  be  adduced 
linking  on  the  Rastrakiita  with  the  later  Tadava  dynasty  of 
Devagiri,  and  the  '  lloysahi '  Ya  Javas  as  far  south  as  Mysore. 
There  are  Kunbi  divisions  also,  claiming  Yadavji  <jrigin. 

Of  the  collateral  branches  (Table  II)  we  have  limited 
and  scattered  information.  These  tribes,  who  long  remained 
non«Brahmanic,  were  perhaps  hardly  worthy  of  much  notice 
from  Brahmanio  writers.  But  all  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Bhoja  tril)es  are  said  to  have  had  eighteen  divisions, 
a  specific  number  frequently  used,  but  meaning  nothing 
more  than  that  the  tribe  was  numerous  and  much  subdivided. 
Something  has  already  been  said  as  to  their  locale  and  their 
Yadaya  connection.^   One  branch  (that  of  West  Bihar)  is 

*  See  Lassen,  i,  758.  Wheu  Arjuna  Tisits  Kuiksthali  (Dwarka),  families  of 
Tf^  (Kriihna*!  Tadavas),  Andhafai  {another  Yidava),  mid  Bktifa  families  tome 

<ntt  to  jrrrpt  him. 

'  Tbe  Y.f .  (Wilson^  p.  441)  remarks  oa  tlie  j^eat  number  of  the  Yadava 
bnebee. 
'  8e«  Aitarcva  Br.,  viii,  3.  3*14. 

♦  Se«  RmVtvlralril.'i.  **  Aryans  iu  India."  ii.  387.  Wilson  T  P.,  p.  1R6.  noto) 
also  concluded  that  thw  Blioja  were  derived  iroin  [^perhaps  *  iciuttd  to '  wtmid  be 
b«tter]  the  Yadava.  Bhojakata,  one  of  their  cities  on  thfii  Lower  Nar1>ada.  was 
founded  by  niiktni.  Kri>hna'8  wife's  brotlur,  and  BhT=7inalv!i  is  cnllwl  a  Bhoja, 
The  imcertaiuty  nt  urigin  i.s  reflected  in  the  variations  of  the  geuealo^sts.  'I  he 
M.4Mi¥e8  Bhoju  (in  the  remote  past)  from  Druhyu.    Others  take  them,  more 
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shown  as  directly  coDneeted  by  desoent  from  Fadu  thnmgli 

Andhaka.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  conflict  with  the 
Uaibaya  in  the  Lower  Narbada  Valley.  They  are  mostly 
cotinected  with  the  Narbada  region  and  with  Malwa;  and 
the  recarrence  of  the  name  Bhoj  among  the  'Pminara' 
kings  of  MSlwa  suggests  that  possibly  the  Pramara  Bajpata 
may  be  remote  descendants,  though  in  a  very  mixed  race. 

The  IIaihaya  are  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Yadava,  with 
a  sepaiate  history.  The  tribe  is  certainly  ancient,  and  the 
Narbada  Valley — first  in  the  lower,  afterwards  in  the  uppf  r 
part — ^ia  the  scene  of  their  settlement;  it  is  a  soffioieotly 
distinct  territory  to  place  the  tribe  considerably  apart  from 
their  other  'Western'  relatives,  and  make  them  quite  outer 
strangers  to  the  *  Ea«^tern '  Aryans  of  Upper  India.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  account  lor  the  legend  which  brings  the 
Bhfgu-descended  (i.e.  Brahman)  Paradarama  on  to  the 
scene  in  the  Narbada  Valley,  even  if  the  upper  end,  nearer 
Bundelkhand  and  Mabakosala,  is  intended.  Bat  the  story 
of  the  destruction  of  Sahasra-arjuna  (KartavTrya)  is  explicit.^ 
The  Kaihaya  have  relations,  the  Taljangha,  who  also  fight 
the  Solar  kings  several  generations  after  the  time  of 
ParadurSma  and  Kartavirya,  judging  by  the  respeotitre 
places  in  the  list  of  Trisankhu  and  Sagara.   I  do  not  know 

proximntrly,  from  Kunti-Bhoja,  father's  sisf.  r'.s  »on  of  S'iira.  See  T.a^n,  L 
pp.  720  aDtl  757,  as  to  the  t-oanection  ;  aUo  Wilson,  V.P.,  p.  4)8  (note  20)  ana 
p.  424.  It  must  always  remain  doubtful  whether  the  Bhoja  are  not  Draridiajis, 
eontomporaneoua  like  the  Hhnrata,  with  the  Aryans  proper;  and  whether 
wrn-  nnt  united  1>y  ailojitinir  BnihTnauic  custom*  tsd  Df  WUtiMg^,  Uld  M  tahM 
up  aud  gralUHl  on  the  Arviin  (Yridavu)  sttni. 

'  Sabasrn-urjuna  is  representcnl  aa  deriding  the  Brahmaaa,  **  clad  in  skins,** 
because  **  they  thouf^ht  so  much  of  thenuelTes"  (llnir,  A.8.T.,  i,  462).  Frooi 

early  times  we  beg^n  to  have  mention  of  hennit«  from  the  North  in  the  Vindhyan 
forest* ;  a  settlement  in  thn  Pnyo-sni  (Tapti)  Valley  if?  also  mentioned.  Possibly 
the  '  heathen '  Uaihaya  motktxl  the  Brahmans,  wiio  by  their  own  clansmen  or 
some  local  adherents  avenged  themseWes.  Paralurima  Is  made  contemporary 
with  Uama  of  Oudh  by  the  V.P..  wbitli  reprr-enf*  flie  laftf  r  n«  '  liumbling  '  tlie 
former !  Para^uruma  a<;aia  appears  as  miraculouslj  reciaimiuu:  the  Muiabar 
coast  out  of  the  sea ;  but  this  latter  is  a  quite  late  legend  to  glorify  the  local 
Namburi  Brahmam.  But  poK^iblv  it  is  intended  that  we  should  take  I^araAarama 
as  one  of  tho-T-  sn!re»  who,  like  Vaps^^tha  nnd  Viswaniitia,  ]iv»»  tlir-nicb  wluile 
ajjes  and  nppenr  wlien  wanted :  he  represents  a  principle,  or  symbolizes  the  lact 
tnat  now  and  again  the  priest  merges  into  the  warrior  or  fights  his  own  battles. 
Even  Brnhniaii  kings  (in  Kabul  and  Sindh)  were  not  unknewn  to  hiatory^  sIIsmA 
in  Uie  early  centuries  of  our  era. 
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to  what  event  the  driving  of  the  Haihaya  to  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  Valley  is  to  be  referred ;  or  whether  we  have 
evidence  to  establish  the  Bhoja  in  their  plaoe  in  the  Lowi;r 
Talley.  But  the  Haihaya  rule  in  the  Fpper  Valley'  and  in 
the  Korth-East  Central  Provinoes  is  hiatoric.  It  is  curious 
that  the  llaiiiaya  are  often  connected  with  the  Cedi  people, 
of  whom  a  single  uieation  occuib  in  the  Rgveda;^  and  the 
*  Vatsya '  tribe  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  the  same 
general  region^  up  to  the  west  frontier  of  Ma^^^adba.  Indeed, 
Lassen  notes*  that  the  "city  of  the  U,"  is  called  ''city  of  the 
Yatsya,"  and  the  country  '  Yatsabliunii,'  in  the  Mahabharata. 
The  Qedi  also,  if  they  are  not  identical  with  the  Yatsya, 
boast  in  their  inscriptions  of  descent  from  the  (Haihaya) 
Kartavirva.*  Tlie  Kalacbari  (or  KaJ,acburi)  are  of  this 
group  also,  and  tkey  (with  the  Traikutaka  clan)  are  at  one 
time  dominant  in  the  West.  When  the  clan  was  defeated 
by  the  early  Galukya  king  Mangalito  in  the  late  sixth 
century  they  were  ruling  from  Tripura  (Tewar),  near 
Jabalpur.  The  Haihaya  were  at  one  time  Buddhists,  and 
are  afterwards  mixed  up  with  the  Niigbanai  chiefs.  As 
the?  were  so  much  out  of  the  notice  of  the  Brahmanic 
authors,  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  very  much  on  the 
aame  footing  aa  the  Nagbansi  and  other  foreigners.^ 

'  The  ancient  (lower)  capital  was  MnhifmatI  (Mahesar  in  the  Indore  State), 
fionip  ri)Tifti<ion  is  caii^od  by  the  attempt  to  carrv  tlie  remiuiscence  of  this 
traiiitiuual  Stat  lurtlier  up  the  Valley  to  .\landU:  thWu  in  uu  reason  to  beliuve 
tbit  G  ^rha  Mandla,  or  any  otlur  plaoe  M«r»,  wm  erer  ealled  Mahifmiitt. 

»  Rg.,  viii.  6.  37. 

*  Vol.  i,  744^  note. 

*  8m  Arch.  Rep.,  ix,  77.  It  will  be  obMnred  that  the  genealogies  (Table  II) 
make  them  Tadava,  but  in  another  branch.    In  a  later  rolume  (Arch.  Rep., 

xni.  Vr  r>."!ni!ijj'ham  ?*ay^  tlmt  the  (><H  in  the  olde=?t  Kftjim  iu»cripti«m  (R;iipiir 
District,  I  f^niral  Provinces)  do  not  refer  Ui  H.,  but  call  themselves  sous  ot  Kuru. 
This  mav  have  some  special  justification,  but  certainly,  in  general,  the  Haihaya 
are  alluded  to  as  *  CVui  swami '=  lords  of  the  (.Vli ;  and  tno  Kalachuri  alwa}'9 
Mcoanted  themselves  Haihaya  (see  Arch.  Rep.,  ix,  p.  92,  and  Corp.  Ins.,  iii, 
Iiitrod.,  p.  10).  The  Gujarat  bards  sometiinet  insert  the  X&laehuri  (in  aotne 
eormpt  forms)  atnont;  the  "  tbirty-six  royal  clans.''  They  were  of  high  rank,  and 
JBarrinl  into  fnmilit-s  of  Mewar,  nnd  thp  Mfilwa  Pramara.  in  the  twelfth  ccntnry. 

^  1  can  only  jUi>t  allude  tu  the  illu^tratiuu  afturded  by  Sieeaiiiu's  account  of 
the  *  Gond  pnncea '  (not  that  the  princes  were  Gond,  hut  that  they  ruled  over 
Gond'vruia,  and  left  many  illegilini;ite  d<  sccndant.s  culled  Raj  Gond).  The 
tradition  oru^inates  the  aynaaty  in  one  '  Jaduva-raya'  ^the  names  suggc^it 
e  Tidara  trimU  connection)  who  wae  senring  a  Htihobaiiei  chief.  He  trans* 
f«md  hit  MrricM  to  •  loeal  Nigbsfin  prince,  married  the  prince's  daughter  (and 

«.ft.A.i.  1899.  31 
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Of  tbe  doRASKNA  (or  Suratenalca),  whose  bietoiy  it  loide 

important  by  the  Krishna  legend,  something  has  already 
been  said.  There  is  some  confusion  about  the  descent. 
Krishna  is  usually  associated  with  the  Surasena,  but  the 
genealogy  derivea  bim  from  Sura  in  a  collateral  branch. 
'Perhaps  there  waa  a  double  oonnectioQ.  Bat  the  famiUes  are 
not  always  friendly ;  Krishna  and  the  Suraaena  take  oppoeite 
Bid 0  8  ill  tlie  great  war.  In  any  case  with  Mathura,  the 
centre  of  a  very  Brahmanic  worship,  the  iSfiraaena — called 
'bhadrakara' — tbe  righteous  (Brahraanic)  law-keepers,  must 
have  been  separated  from  tbe  Haibaya.^ 

It  was  natural  to  exaroine  tbe  list  of  kings  and  tribes  that 
are  represented  as  taking  part  in  tbe  great  war.  We  sboold 
expect  to  find  the  array  exaggerated  by  bringiuf^'  on  to  the 
scene  distant  kings,  who  could  have  had  nothing  really  to  do 
with  it;  but  still  we  might  come  upon  certain  indications  of 
affinity.  There  is,  however,  little  information  which  throws 
light  on  our  subjeot  We  only  notice  that  the  Surasena  (as 
I  have  said)  are  not  on  the  Pancju  side  with  Krishna.  Some 
of  the  kiiigH  are  attached  merely  (like  the  King  of  Kasi)  on 
the  ground  of  family  ties.  The  Bhoja  and  other  ^'arbada 
peoples  are  muoh  divided ;  some  appear  on  one  side  and 
some  on  tbe  other.  The  Haibaya  are  not  named,  perhaps 
are  meant  to  be  indicated  under  '  King  Dristaketu  of  Gedi/ 

only  child),  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  This,  SleenuQ  says,  was  in 
*8«Bmt*  il5  (presumably  Cedi  m)  or  lata  in  tlie  aereiitli  Mtttarj  (SleeiBn 
makM  it  Vikrmm  i  whicli  u  not  admiariblo). 

'  While  speaking  of  the  Yjuhvfi  and  cognate  tribes,  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
all  mention  of  the  Ahir,  iipparently  the  same  as  the  Ahhim.  wno  are  fPrtainW 
a  uoa-Aryau,  perliajja  eurli^  iudo-Scytluan  tribe,  from  the  north- wt»t.  Now,  thej 
hold  no  place  in  the  Panj&b,  but  in  the  N.W.P*  in  Aldrwiitt  and  the  Tppw 
West  of  India.  Thoy  aro  not  now  esteemed,  but  once  furiii-^hed  princ*^  b'»th  in 
Nepul  and  on  the  West  Coast.  One  list  at  lea^t,  gives  *  Abbira.'  a  pUct^  in  the 
•thirty-six  royal  clans.*  (See  J.R.A.8.,  October,  1897,  p.  890,  and  Arch. 
Bep.,  ii,  300.)  In  the  N.W.P.  the  Ahir  are  still  divided  into  great,  and  quite 
independt-nt,  section.^ — .Tmluhnnsi,  Xiindaljuhsi,  and  Gwrilban>i  fKlliot.  i.  3). 
Manda,  with  whom  Krishna  took  refuge,  was  an  *  Ahir'  chief.  The  author  of 
the  Plmbandh  Qintimam  (aired  1305  a.d  ).  in  relating  the  story  of  the  Y&davt 
Ravs  of  Junagafh,  called  Navagbana  "tho  Ahir  Rana*'  (Rat^mala,  p.  U8), 
while  an  in'^cription  call-i  the  same  family  "  Yiiduva."  In  tho  Central  Frovincf*^. 
where  the  Ahir  are  numerous,  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  home  traditiozuU 
'*  GioU  "  of  former  importance,  and  their  name  snniTflS  in  GwaliQr,  Oiva^sarh. 
Gol-khanda,  etc.  The  Abbira  appear  in  the  Samndra  Gupta  inaciiption,  and 
are  the  people  oi  Ftoiemy't  Abhiruu 
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Here,  too^  *King  Yrihadbala  ol  Kosala'  Ib  just  named  as 
taking  aide  with  the  Eoroa,  bat  without  the  leaat  allasion  to 

Ayodhya,  or  to  any  remarkable  dignity  or  power  of  hia 

kingdom. 

The  separate  character  of  the  Yadaya,  Lunar,  and  Solar 
lines  80  far  appears  dear ;  and,  moreover,  the  Yadava 
themaelvea  become  ao  aubdivided  that   diatinct  oentrea 
naturally  axise.   Thia  aeparation  of  'Eaatern'  and  '  Western' 
Aryana  would  not  only  fiacilitate  the  growth  of  different 
liuguistic  and  physical  features ;  it   would  entail  much 
difference   in   ideas   of  caste   and   religion.     It  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  the  entire  change  that  came  over 
< Hindu'  religious  ideas  as  they  developed  from  the  Yedio 
atage  to  that  ol  the  Purina  and  Tautra ;  and  the  caste  rules 
of  later  daya  were  so  little  developed  in  Yedic  times  that 
the  tribes  of  those  days  in  their  first  movement  could  have 
earned  with  them,  to  the  west,  very  few  such  restrictions. 
The  whole  of  the  systems  of  religion,  law,  and  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  literature,  which  we  associate  with  the  term 
'  Hindu,'  were  in  fact  developed  by  Brahmans  and  among 
the  Eastern  group   after   their  settlement  throughout 
Aryavarta.   The  Yadava  and  their  congeners  would  have, 
originally,  no  part  in  this  progress.    In  the  Indus  Yalley 
and  Western  India,  the  Aryan  element  could  mix  without 
Liud ranee  with  at  least  the  superior  families  of  other  tribes 
or  families — Dravidian,  early  Su  or  Abar,  and  later  Saka 
and  Yu-chi— such  as  the  Abhira,  I^agbausi,  Andhra,  Bala, 
Saka,  Gurjjara,  etc.' 

Then,  again,  some  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  Puranic  religion  and  law  reached  or  were  accepted 

I  I  do  not  iiieto  to  imply  that  ev«n  Che  Baitera  Aryans  wry  «Hm,  or  very 

completelv,  acquired  strict  caste  ideas.  Not  only  Ihivo  we  repeated  nllusions  to 
sa^es  and  lieroea  marrying,'  'serpent'  and  other  stniu'^e,  not  t<j  say  'inferior,' 
wirea^  but  a  more  geuerul  laxity  long  prcvailtni.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt  (J.R.A.S., 
IS89.  p.  19S)  has  jwtlT  oallea  attenttoo  to  a  conversation  in  the  M.  in  which 
Tudhiftbira  says  to  Nnf^n  a  that  "in  bunifni  «  'ittv  it  is  difficult  to  nwf^rtjiin 
one's  own  caste,  because  oi  the  promiscuou:^  iut«rcour!ie  among  the  four  orders. 
Men  bolooging  to  all  tha  orders  have  ehiMren  by  women  of  all  the  orden.*' 
Tbi^i,  howerer,  shows  that  the  idea  of  established  '  orders '  and  of  the  propriety 
of  r^tip  di--tinctioos,  existed;  and  that  ia  more  than  can  probably  be  said  for 
early  times  in  Western  India. 
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by  the  Ya  lava  and  other  ruling   races.    Whether  they 
loii^  iiitauied  a  Vedic  type  of  worship  in  their  new  settle- 
ineata,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  lor  centuries 
they  were  noa-Bmhinaaio,  and  Jainism  and  Buddhiain 
appear  at  one  tiooe  dommant  in  their  early  hiatory  as 
reflected  in  the  cave-aoulptures  and  other  remaini.   It  ie 
notorious,  too,  that  those  (independent)  faiths  are  always 
connected  with  Northern  and  Indo-SfVLluan  tribes  and  the 
earlier  dynasties  of  the  West  who  had  affinities  with  them. 
Wherever  we  can  trace  a  fanoily  to  the  early  Yadava,  or  to 
Magadha,  or  the  Indo-Scythian  times,  or  to  the  Kiga 
oonnection,  or  to  princes  like  the  Maurya,  we  invariahly 
find  some  early  worship  of  San  or  Serpent  giving  way  to 
Jainisro  or  Buddhism,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  an  ultimate 
prevalence  of  the  worship  of  &iva  or  Visnu.    On  the  otbiT 
hand,  none  of  the  Ganges  Valley  (Lunar)  Aryans  are  noii- 
Brah manic,  nor  open  to  accept  Buddhism  when  it  arises. 
But  Brahmanic  religion  and  customs  only  slowly  filtered 
into  the  West  and  South  and  Lower  East    Nor  is  the 
fact  altered  hy  the  possibility  of  finding  an  early  '  Hindu ' 
prince  or   dynasty  here   and   there   before   the  ^neral 
ackuowledgment    of    Brahmanic    superiority.     Bralitii  m 
hermits  early  began  to   wander,   and   must   have  matie 
occasional  royal  or  baronial  converts.     There  are,  for 
example^  inscriptions  of  the  '  Western  Satraps'  which  show 
that  there  were  many  Brahmans  then  in  Gujarat  and 
Upper  Dakhan,  though  Buddhism  was  prevalent.^   If  we 
can  judge  from  the  general  traditions  which  prevail,  and 
the  certainly  foreign  character  of  the  Western  Brahmans, 
we  shall,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  Brahmanic  faith  was 

I  III  the  ^r.  w»'  hfar  f>f  Br:i]imnn««  in  the  Payo^ni  (Tapti)  Viillpy.  and  even 
as  iar  Gokarua  on  the  West  Coast.  Among  tUo  Kahatrapas  we  notico 
Uabsmdatta  (probably  ruUng  dnring  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  Mutiny). 
ThoU};h  a  S'ak.i  hv  birth,  he  is  ln'lif^vpd  fo  have  udoptod  the  Bruhmauic  faith. 
The  iuscriptions,  with  pardonable  eia£geration,  record  how  he  eava  300,000 
cows  and  other  wonderful  gifts  to  Brafimaiu.  He  fed,  we  are  told,  "  hundrt^s 
of  thotuaada  "  of  Brahmans  every  year,  which  is  obvious  nonsense,  becauae  meli 
a  number  could  not  have  been  in  pti«tcnce  in  the  West.  It  cannot  be  fTipjvo^ed 
that  Brahwaos  accompanied  the  Ymluva  from  the  Indus;  so  that  none  could  be 
found  but  bermit  waiuleren  in  tmnU  groups  from  fho  Notth.  (6m  JBmtbtf 
QutUMTt  Tol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  125.) 
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not  ffensral  in  Maharastim  before  the  sevenUi  or  eighth 
eentoiy,^ 

The  raoom  of  the  Brahmanio  .  ideal,  developed  as  it  was 

among  a  small  minority  of  a  ruling  race,  overcoming 
Buddhism,  })M)viiig  superior  to  all  racial  aud  geographical 
barriers,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  ot  Indian 
history.  But  Brahmanism  really  displaced  no  cherished 
national  divinities;  it  only  ranged  or  embodied  them  in 
a  new  order;  it  oould  admit  all  kinds  of  local  deities, 
even  the  hated  Kaga;*  it  could  devise  the  most  minutely 
ritualistic  and  formally  objective  worship,  while,  on  the 
other  liaiid,  its  various  schools  of  subjective  speculation  could 
develop  a  misty  pantheism  which  is  reality  of  nothiug  aud 
the  negation  of  any  intelligible  worship  whatever.  But 
the  greatest  strength  of  Brabmanism  lay  in  its  combined 
social  and  religions  system.  It  took  possession  of  both  the 
elements  of  which  Hindu  Society  was  made  up.  One 
dement  was  the  mass  of  the  people — nearly  all  non- Aryan 
(or  very  mixed),  agriculturist  and  industrial  ;  this  element 
provided  the  modus  vivendi  for  the  second,  liie  second 
element  included  both  the  spiritual  ruler — the  Brahman — 
and  the  temporal  ruler^  the  king,  and  his  host  of  nobles, 
relationsy  hangers-on,  and  officials.  Of  both  elements  the 
Brahmans  took  complete  possession.  Their  rules  of  caste 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  both.  In  the 
case  of  the  lower  orders,  tbey  fixed  a  certain,  if  humble, 
status  of  respectability — certain,  because  there  was  the 
abvss  of  outcastedom  below  it:  but  caste,  to  some  extent 
at  leasts  effected  a  permanent  division  of  labour,  and 
presented  an  obstacle  to  over*competition  in  any  given 

^  I  nuy  refer  to  the  tradxiioii  or  l^rend  of  the  Eictainba  kin^  Mnyum-Tamit, 

or  Ma\Tira*arma ,  of  X.  Kanara,  intror^nrinr^  eighteen  •  af^rabara  '  of  Brahmans, 
which  could  not  have  been  hefore  the  seveuih  centuxy.  (See  Bom.  Got.,  vol.  i,  pt.  2, 
p.  6S0.}  Aa  regardi  Mr.  Beilie*i  remark  (Cenetis  Kep.,  1891,  Pari.  Blue  Book, 
p.  141)  that  the  Mahr&thi  language  is  peculiarly*  Brahmanie,  anj  such  feature 
fonld  nsTe  been  taken  on.  just  as  the  nitroduotion  of  Christiaiuty  affeeted  the 
vocabalarj,  etc.,  of  many  languages  that  hud  long  been  fixed. 

*  Ner  need  I  argue  about  vin  and  phallie  worahip  being  of  Dravidian  orijrin' 
HiP  vhole  eonesis  of  S'ira  worship  and  the  rival  Vimiu  sect  i«  curious.  Thf' 
Krishna  cult  neems  to  hare  been  invented  as  a  bid  for  popular  iaroor  for  the 
Tif^a  side  ugaiost  the  Saitite. 
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trade  or  industry.  Among  the  upper  ckases,  eute 
appealed  to  family  pride  and  ideas  of  respectability 
and   dignity.^    But,  indeed,  the  Brahmanio  system  as 

a  whole — not  merely  its  caste  diatincfious — attracted  all 
cl;isso9.  The  populace  in  towns  fuund  their  religious  sense 
satistied  by  the  assistance  of  a  family  priest^  oyer  ready 
with  his  sacred  ceremonial  and  officer  arranged  in  oonnectiaa 
with  every  event  and  stage  in  family  life.  In  the  eoantry 
wandering  teachers  and  ascetics  attracted  eager  attention  t 
and  shrines  and  holy  places  were  established  all  oyer  the 
continent.'^  Nor  were  the  'mela'  or  local  religious  gatherings 
and  periodic  pllgriiuuf^es  without  a  powerrul  effect  in 
attracting  adherents.  To  these  must  be  added  the  power 
of  the  Brahman  to  declare  'good'  and  'bad'  days— the 
astrological  goyemment  of  life,  and  his  control  of  snper- 
natural  influences  by  charms  and  exorcisms,  which,  in  spite 
of  educational  progress,  continue  to  be  almost  as  much 
a  power  as  ever.  Nor  was  the  system  less  adapted  to 
capture  the  ruling  cla^s^es.  The  Brfihinan  made  his  presence 
needed  at  every  liaja's  court,  to  organise  business  and 
direct  the  State  correspondence  as  well  as  to  declare  the 
sacred  law.  Here,  too,  astrology  played  no  nnimportant 
part  in  securing  priestly  ascendency.  Kings  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  have  accepted  the  traditional  position  of  the 
Brail  man,  and  never  to  have  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
great  merit  of  making  land-grants  and  lavishly  endo^vi  ni*" 
priestly  families.  In  the  developed  Hindu  State  polity,  the 
Brahman  Counsellor  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Ooastitutioxi 
as  the  Baja  himself.  To  this  organising  power  of  the 
Brahman  we  undoubtedly  ascribe  the  general  spread  and 
immense  success  of  Hinduism  over  the  West^  and  still  more 
the  ♦South,  of  India,  where  the  Aryan  element  was  otherwise 
so  little  diffused.  The  (Southern)  legend  of  Agastya  but 
symbolizes  the  process — the  Brubmaa  teacher  converting  the 

^  And  it  i»  not  necewaiy  to  sa?  that  caste  rolas  had  a  certain  moral  ntditj 
fliey  bad  their  ^ood  aspect  aa  well  aa  their  bad. 

■  It  i«  notonoua  to  the  present  dajr  how  any  ascetic  teacher  or  hermit  will 
gather  a  following.    The  efiect  oi  ahnnea  and  the  '  melaa*  connected  witk  tkeoi 

i«  equally  well  known. 
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Drayidian  masses  from  liia  hermitage  or  preacliiiig  station, 
set  up  at  every  mysterious  point  of  natural  scenery,  on 
mountain  peak  or  ri?erside.  The  Brahman  minister  found 
his  way  into  the  Court  of  the  Scythian  Kshatrapa  as  well 

a--}  luto  tiiut  of  the  rude  but  capable  Dravidiaii  piiiices.  Jle 
inspired  them  with  a  new  idea  of  futnily  dignity  and  its 
increase  by  caste  observance ;  ^  he  proceeded  to  organise  the 
local  Court  and  the  public  administration;  and  to  judge  hy 
the  Sanskritic  inscriptions  only,  that  Court  would  often  he 
imagined  as  more  extensively  'Hindu'  than  it  really  was. 
Then,  too,  some  memhers  of  a  more  nearly  Aryan  military 
raco  would  be  received^  und  given  high  coinniatid,  being 
found  useful  in  introducing  improvements  into  the  army. 
All  this  happened,  not  in  any  rapid  £ood  of  Aryan  progress, 
hut  in  the  slow  course  of  centuries,  and  by  individual 
inflaences* 

Nor  must  it  he  forgotten  that  the  Brahmanio  system  had 
not  only  to  reckon  with  more  or  less  crude  Kolarisn  and 

Uiavidiua  religious  ideas.  It  had  to  contend  witU  a  rival, 
and  at  times  powerfully  State-protected,  Buddhism  and 
Jainism.  Moreover  (aud  this  chieEy  concerns  us  here),  it 
had  to  admit  and  provide  for  a  long  and  varied  series  of 
foreign  additions  to  the  ruling  and  dominating  class.  For 
in  some  parts  of  India,  the  orthodox  Ksbatriya  dement 
never  existed ;  in  others  it  had  died  out,  and  in  others  had 
been  replaced  by  foreign  clans  who  were  not  indisposed  to 
adopt  the  form  of  orthodoxy,  so  long  as  their  own  ruling  and 
conquering  position  and  dignity  were  provided  for.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  enumeration  of  thebe  foreign  elements— from 
the  sixth  century  B.a  down  to  the  sixth  century  a.d*  All 
were  origioally  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism;  and  despite 

*  We  have  examplet  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  olsewhere  of  how  the  Naga 
cbiob  ^scuded  their  sneieiit  iiTiiihol,  ud  accepted  'Rajput*  rank  and  an 

impo»«ibte  geuealofjy  for  some  Epic  or  Puraulc  hero.  Such  princes  adopt  c.i'^te 
obserration  witb  extrfeiue  strictness.  After  some  tew  generations  ^backed  by 
wealth  and  success)  they  are  admitted  to  marriage  alliances  with  Bajput  houses 
ol  more  eatablished  repntatiaii. 

*  With  reference,  for  eiample,  to  the  possibility-  of  <*nm(>  real  descendant  of 
Fin^u,  or  other  Aryan  Kshatriya  of  the  North,  liuding  his  way  to  power  in  the 
Emdban  *Puidysa'  kingdom. 
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the  attraotivenesB  of  the  Brabroanic  system  among  the  long- 
acclimatized  Western  and  Southern  peoples,  Brahman  ic 
institutions  had  a  very  limited  hold  on  countries  like  the 
Panjab,  where  to  this  day  we  find  Brahraans  indeed  every- 
wliere  admitted,  but  not  much  held  in  reverence,  while  their 
'  Hindu  law '  is  almost  unknown.  ETerywhere,  except  in 
a  few  high-oaste  families  in  cities,  the  agricultural  tribal 
custom  of  inheritance,  adoption,  marriage,  etc.,  prevails; 
and  doubtless  the  limited  influence  of  Brahmans  made  it 
so  mucli  easier  to  convert  'Rajput'  tribes  to  Islam  (which 
was  common),  and  lielped  the  establishment  of  Sikhism. 
Very  probably  other  provinces  remote  from  the  Madhyadesa, 
would  furnish  similar  examples. 

No  wonder  that  so  few  surviving  castes  and  clans  repre- 
sent pure  descent  of  any  kind.  Ko  wonder,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  on  becoming  *  Hindus,'  so  many  began  to  claim 
kindred  with  Brahmaiiic  heroes  or  sages;  just  as  many 
Moslem  castes  claim  descent  from  Arabian  chiefs  and  saints, 
though  their  Hindu  origin  can  hardly  be  concealed.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  obvious  gradation  of  superiority,  mental  and 
physical,  connected  with  the  higher  castes  and  daoB, 
especially  in  Northern  India ;  but  these  mark  the  superior 
elements  of  several  raoes,  while  among  them  the  'Aryan' 
has  had  the  best  chance.  But  the  mass  of  middle  and  lower 
castes,  agricultural  or  industrial,  are  either  not  '  Aryan  ' 
at  all,  or  represent  only  the  least  advanced,  and  most  mixed, 
sections  of  the  race. 

{Th  hf  eontinuid.) 
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Abt.  XL  —  The  Pre 'Aryan  Cmnmunal  Village  in  India 
and  Europe.    By  J*  F.  Hswitt. 

In  Mr.  Baden-Pawell'a  article.  No.  XXY  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Bojal  Astatic  Society  for  Jaly»  1898,  on  Village 
Laad^Tenaree  in  India,  he  aska  with  reference  to  siy  letter 

on  the  same  subject  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  July, 
1897,  for  further  local  details  on  the  following  points  : — 

I.  As  to  whether  the  original  matriarchal  stage  of  village 
life  described  by  ine  is  to  be  found  in  the  primaeval  history 
of  both  Xolarian.  and  Dravidian  tribes,  or  whether  its 
instit  utions  were  only  indigenous  among  one  of  these  groups. 

II.  On  p.  609  he  also  asks  for  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
lor  BssertiDg  that  the  matriarchal  form  of  nllage  I  sketched 
actually  prevailed,  and  for  further  information  as  to  the 
hc'ile  and  uclual  features  of  the  Na^a  and  ( )oraon  villages 
mentioned  by  ine  on  p.  631  of  my  letter  of  July,  1897. 

III.  He  asks  (p.  611)  for  furtlier  proofs  showing  that 
the  whole  cultivated  produce  of  the  village  lands  was 
brought  into  one  common  stock  or  central  store,  whence 
it  was  issued  for  the  common  meals  and  common  use  of  the 
associated  cnltivatorSi 

In  answering  the  first  question  it  is  necessary  to  state 
clearly  the  distinction  which,  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  separates  Kolarians  and 
Dravidians.  In  the  first  place,  the  languages  of  the  two 
races  are  radically  distinct,  the  Kolarians  or  Mundas 
speaking  dialects  akin  to  those  of  the  Mon  tribes  of  Burmah, 
while  the  Dravidian  tongues  are  allied  to  the  Madras  Tamil, 
and  Tamil  is  also,  I  believe,  the  speech  of  the  Madras  Gholas, 
who  there  represent  the  Eols  of  Western  Bengal.  There 
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is  also  a  distinct  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
races,  the  Kolariau  Mundas  being  excitable,  light-hearted, 
gaiTuloas,  exceedingly  aensitiTe,  and  not  nearly  so  iteadily 
induatrious  as  the  Dravidians,  who,  as  represented  by  the 

Bhuyas,  their  most  distinctive  tribe,  in  Ohutia  Nagrpore,  are 
silent,  self-contained,  indonoitably  obstinate,  and  persevering. 
Both  races  are  dolikho-kepbalic,  and  a8  a  general  rule  tlie 
Kolarians,  at  least  in  their  dominant  tribe,  the  Ho  Kols  of 
Singhbbum,  have  not  the  semi-negroid  features  and  thick 
lips  of  the  Dravidian  Bhuyas  and  Marya  or  Tree  Gk>nds. 

But  neither  of  these  races  are  to  be  found  now  in  India 
in  a  pure  unmixed  state.  All  their  component  tribes  have 
in  the  course  of  past  ages  and  the  process  ot  the  birth  of 
local  nationalities  been  very  much  fused  together,  and  thus 
Dravidian  customs  are  found  among  the  Kolarians  and 
Kolarian  among  the  Dravidians;  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  my  own  observations  I  would  say  that  the  Marya 
Gonds  of  the  forests  of  the  Central  ProTinces  in  Eakeir 
and  Bustar,  where  the  Mahanuddi  and  Wardha  risers  rise, 
are  the  purest  representatives  in  Central  India  of  the 
original  lira  v  idian  stock.  The  mixed  character  oi  the 
Gonds  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  ruling  clans  are 
Turanians,  undoubtedly  descended  from  immigrants  from 
Asia  Minor^  who  first  introduced  into  India  the  sacred  oil- 
seed, the  Tilli  {Setamum  Orieatale)  and  the  northern  milletSt 
Jowari  {Hokus  Sorghum)  and  Eessari  {Paspaltm  Jrumenta- 
ceufnj.  They  were  the  Gonds  of  tlie  second  niimigratioa 
described  in  their  national  epic,  the  Song  of  Lingal,  as 
being  born  in  the  caves  at  the  sources  of  the  Jumna.  They 
were  thence  carried  down  the  river  by  the  flood  which  arose 
while  they  were  cooking  their  kessari  millet,  and  the  four 
fathers  of  the  four  ruling  Gond  clans  were  saved  from  death 
by  Linc^al  and  Dame  the  tortoise,  who  placed  them  in  safety 
on  the  tortoise  earth  of  the  Kushika  or  ^iiga  race,  and 
taught  them  to  build  houses  and  to  found  the  tribal  city  of 
Nur-Bhumi.^    These  immigrants  united  with  the  people 

>  Hewitt,  •*  EqltQg  BsMi  «l  Fkehktorie  TiiDM,"  toU  i,  Emy  iU,  pp.  222, 223. 
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of  tbe  first  ironiignitioii,  wbo  had  come,  like  the  Mundaa, 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Kortli-KuHt,  the  hill  lands  of 
North  Burraah  and  Southern  China,  and  had  become 
amalgamated  with  the  still  earlier  Dravidian  races  bom 
of  the  forest  trees. 

In  oDosequenoe  of  this  coBstant  intermtiture  of  early 
tndigeDous  and  immigrant  races,  among  whom  only  the 
very  faiutest  dense  of  nation;il  as  opposed  to  local  distinctions 
existed,  it  is  somewhat  difhcuit  to  determine  exactly  the 
noe  among  which  the  distinctly  matriarchal  customs  I  have 
deteribed  as  regulating  the  union  of  the  sexes  in  India 
uoss.  For  Tery  similar  customs  to  those  of  India  are 
prored  by  the  writings  of  Khwang-tzi,  the  greatest  of  the 
followers  of  Lao-tzi,  the  apostle  of  Taoism,  to  have  existed 
in  the  primaeval  villages  of  China.  He  in  pt.  iii,  sect,  vii, 
dsKribes  the  age  of  the  first  village  founders  as  that  of  the 
KesUbuilderay  who  roosted  at  night  on  trees,  lived  on  aooms 
snd  chestnuts,  and  did  not  know  the  use  of  clothes.  These 
people,  he  says,  knew  their  mothers,  but  did  not  know  their 
er^,  and  from  this  state  they  emerged  to  become  a  people 
who  ploughed  and  ate  and  wove  and  made  clothes.^ 

In  Chutia  Nagpore  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Ghnttis^ 
guh  we  find  every  stage  of  village  organisation  existing  in 
India  before  the  institution  by  the  immigrant  Jats  and  Rajputs 
of  Northern  India  of  lihaiachai  a  ami  Pattidari  villages,  with 
rights  of  private  property  in  the  soil  vested  in  the  families 
of  the  village  shareholders.  The  evidence  furnished  by  these 
ctrly  tenures  inlly  proves  that  this  Chinese  description  of 
^ly  village  life  gives  a  Tery  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  Indian  villa<;es-  The  first  stage  approaching  that  of  tho 
Ne8t-buil(k;rs  is  to  be  fouml  among  the  Kolarian  Kur  wiis, 
occupiers  of  the  Pats  or  volcanic  plateaux  of  Jushpore  and 
l^orth-Eaet  Sirgujya.  Tliese,  which  were  originally  one 
plstssQ,  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  elevated  islands, 
•epSTStsd  from  one  another  by  the  deep  yalleys  of  the  rivers 
n»iug  in  these  ceuttul  mountain  Idudd.    l^ach  ui  tiiese  is 

1  Uggt,  "  Thib  Xexte  of  Taoitm" :  8B£.,  vol.  xl,  p.  171. 
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oooupied  by  &  aeotioa  of  the  Eorwas,  who  wsatter  thefnselTe* 
07er  its  sarface  in  small  groups,  livinc^  in  the  radest  poanhle 

huts,  made  of  true  branches  stuck  into  the  p^round.  But 
each  location  is  only  occupied  for  two  or  three  years  till 
the  fertilitj  of  the  soil  cleared  for  their  eocampment  is 
exhaaated,  and  then  the  oconpante  move  to  another  tract. 
The  naoleua  round  which  theae  scattered  groups  congregate 
is  their  Byga  or  tribal  priest,  the  niaker  and  oonseerator 
of  the  arrows  used  by  the  hunters.  He,  in  the  Lahsun  Pat, 
which  is  that  which  I  know  best,  used  always  to  live  ia  it^ 
centre  before  the  Korwas  were  deported  from  the  Plateau 
because  of  their  persistent  habit  of  robbing  merchants  and 
travellers  passing  along  the  roads  encircling  the  base  of 
their  rocky  fastnesses.  The  only  permanent  village  among 
the  Korwas  was  that  in  the  south-west  of  the  Pat  formation 
in  the  Maiai  valley.  This  was  the  home  of  the  chief  of  all 
the  scattered  clans,  the  potentate  answering  to  the  Manki 
or  head  of  a  Kol  Parha  or  province. 

The  next  stage  succeeding  that  of  the  nomade  Korwas 
is  found  iu  iLc  Muuda  and  Kol  villages,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  Munda  or  headman,  while  each  Parha  or  union  of  ten 
or  twelve  adjoining  villages  has,  as  among  the  Korww^  its 
tribal  priest. 

In  aucceasion  to  th^se  Munda  villages  we  find  those  of  the 
Gonds  of  Chnttisgurh,  where  the  headman  is  aided  in 

the  manapfpraent  of  the  village  by  four  or  more  assistants, 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  village  Panchayut,  who 
are,  as  I  have  described  in  pp.  635,  636  of  my  letter  in  the 
Journal  of  July,  1897,  the  autocratic  rulers  ol  the  village. 

The  transition  from  these  Munda  and  Qond  villages  to 
the  elaborately  organized  villages  of  the  Ooraons,  which 
I  have  fully  described  in  my  **Raliag  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times,"  vol.  i.  Essay  ii,  pp.  91-95,  is  very  great.  The 
Ooraon  tribes  are  those  ruling  the  central  provinces  of  the 
Lohardugga  plateau  of  Ohutia  Nagpore.  This  forms  the 
estate,  and  before  our  assumption  of  the  Oovemment  was 
the  ruling  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nar^bunsi  Rajas 
of  Chutia  Nagpore.    This  name  means  the  moiher  {chut) 
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ooimtry  of  the  Nagas.  But  this  name  of  Nagpore  or  llie 
land  of  the  Nagas  was  also  that  of  the  whole  Good  kingdom 

of  the  Haihaya  or  Haio-bunsi  kings  of  Oentral  India, 
extending  from  the  valleys  of  the  Tapti  or  Nerbudda  in 
the  west  to  the  Behar  boundaries  ot  the  Magadha  or 
Cheroo  kings  of  the  Gungetic  Valley  on  the  east,  and  this 
boundary  is  still  marked  by  the  estates  vested  in  the 
Ohatnrali  landowners  of  Ehnmikdeha  in  Hazaribagh  and 
the  Ohatwala  of  Birbhnm,  Banooorah,  and  Midnapore,  who 
were  placed  to  guard  the  bonndaries  of  the  Ghats  or 
raoantain  passes  leading  down  to  the  pi  lin.  In  the  remains 
of  the  De»hbohi  of  the  old  Haihaya  kings  of  Chuttisgurk 
tor  1G29  8bt.,  15t>3  a.d.,  given  to  Mr.  Chisholra,  Settlement 
Offioer  of  Belaspur,  by  the  desoendants  of  the  Cherish tadars 
or  record  holders  of  the  Haihaya  kings^  Ghntia  Nagpore 
is  named  as  a  subordinate  tract  of  the  Haihaya  kingdom, 
and  its  wealth  in  gold  and  diamonds  most  have  made  it  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  donuiuuns,  and  have  justified 
its  name  of  the  Mother  Country  of  the  Nagas.  The  name 
Haihaya  or  Haio-bunsi  means,  I  believe,  the  sons  (bumi) 
of  the  water-snake  {haio).  They,  like  the  Ghutia  Nagpore 
Bajas,  used  the  sign  of  the  Naga  snake  as  their  totem  mark, 
and  doabtless  wore  it  (like  the  Kashika  or  Eushite  Egyptian 
kings)  on  their  foreheads,  where  similar  marks  are  worn 
by  all  Hindu  Vishiiuites  and  Sivites.  The  land  ruled  by 
the  Haio-bunsis  was  once  the  whole  of  the  Guud  lands 
of  Central  and  North -Eastern  India,  afterwards  called 
Mabi-Kosala  and  Kosala,  the  country  of  the  Kashis  or 
Kushikas.  The  present  Raja  of  Huldi  in  Ghaaipur  is 
a  Haio-honsi,  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  tells  us  they  are  also  found 
in  Sohajpur.  Also  in  the  Vishnu  Puriina  the  Haihayas  a  t  o 
spoken  of  as  the  early  rulers  of  Ay()dhya  or  Kosala,  and 
local  tradition,  as  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Guuuiugham,^  tells  us 
that  the  oldest  name  of  the  country  was  Ganda  or  Gondu. 
The  Ooraon  tribes,  successors  of  the  Gonds,  probably 
represent  the  mixed  Naga,  Gh>nd,  and  Munda  races  under 

•  Canaingham,    Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  p.  908. 
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tlieir  original  aspect,  before  they  were  subjected  to.  the  lat^r 
influences  of  the  Oheroos  or  later  Jats  and  the  Eshatriya 
tribes,  and  the  rektion  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Oherooa 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hazaribagh  district,  an  appanage  attached  to  the 
office  of  Senapati  or  Comniandoi-ui-CLief  of  the  Chutia 
!Nut;|M)ro  Riijas,  is  a  Kharwar  by  caste,  and  it  is  from  the 
Kbarwars  that  the  Cheroos  or  Jats  are  descended.^  The 
organization  of  the  Ooraon  kingdom  of  the  Nagbunsis  nnd  of 
the  Haihaya  land  of  Ohuttisgurh  also  shows  a  later  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  ruling  authority  in  the  Eaara  and 
Rantia  Eaura.  To  these  representatiyea  of  the  Kaoravy us 
of  the  ]Muhal)]iur,ita  were  allott<^d  the  <i^reater  number  of  the 
frontier  estates  of  Chutia  Nagpore  and  Chuttisgurh,  which 
are  still  held  by  their  descendaats.  They  were  the  military 
guardians  of  the  frontiers,  and  are  thus  the  equivalents 
of  the  Kharwars  to  whom  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
was  entrusted. 

The  Ooraons  are  undoubtedly  later  immigrants  from  the 
North  than  the  millet-ofruwiu^  Gouds.  Thov  call  tbem- 
selves  the  sons  of  the  ass,  an  animal  indigenous  to  Syria, 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  India.  They  say  they  were 
the  first  people  who  brought  the  plough  to  India,  and  that 
they  came  from  the  West,  the  land  of  Rnhi-das,  a  name 
meaning  the  country  (da^)  of  the  red  men,  and  similar  to 
that  of  Rotou,  meaning  'red/  by  which  the  Egyptians 
called  the  Syrians.  They  brought  also  barley,  a  Meso- 
potamiau  plant,  with  the  plough,  and  one  of  their  chief 
iestivals  is  the  Kurrum  festival,  held  in  August,  when  the 
▼illagera  dance  round  the  Eurrum,  or  almond-tree^  cat 
from  the  forest  and  planted  for  the  occasion  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  Akra,  or  dancing-ground.  They  wear  in 
their  hair  yellow  sprouts  of  the  young  barley  plants,  sown 
by  the  daughters  of  villap'e  Ik  admen  in  river  sand,  mixed 
with  turmeric,  the  sacred  plant  of  the  yellow  races. 

*  For  the  cooiMOtioii  Ufwotn  ObeiocM  and  Jati  see  Hewitt,  '*  Ruling  Bacei  of 
Fnhittorio  Timw,"  vol.  i,  Emsj  t,  p.  484. 
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In  iheir  Tillages  we  find  the  Pancliayat  of  the  Gonds 
replaced  by  the  ruling  coxtnoil»  composed  of  the  Mnnda  or 

village  liLadman,  the   Pahaii   or  village  priest,  and  the 
^lahto,  the  village  accountant,  who  became  the  Patwari  of 
Bengal   and   the   North  •  West,    and   the   Kulkarni  of 
Bombay.     Excf  pf  the  Pahaa,  these  o6icers  do  not»  like 
the  Munda  and  Goad  headman,  hold  a  separate  tract  of 
Itiad  as  an  appanage  of  their  office,  bat  they  have  allot- 
meots  in  the  three  tracts  of  eultiyated  land  set  apart  for 
the  clans  of  Bhanhiars,  or  original  settlers,  whence  the 
3Iunda,  Pahan,  and  Mahto  are  chosen.     Thus  \vu  have  in 
this  organization  a  distinct  instance  of  clan  or  guild  tenure, 
sod  an  appropriation  of  cultured  soil  to  the  of&cial  village 
clsns  in  place  of  the  land  alloted  to  the  Gond  headman, 
who  gete  one  share  out  of  the  five  into  which  the  village 
Isnds  are  diTided,  or  to  the  Munda  headman,  whose  holding 
certiiinlj  in  many  cases  is  no  hir<j^er  than  that  of  other 
well-to-do  cultivators,  and  who^e  official  emoluments  consist 
of  the  donations  of  forest  produce  given  him  by  the  ryots. 
Another  meet  distinctive  mark  of  the  Ooraon  villages  is  the 
Manjhns,  or  royal  land,  found  in  every  village.  This, 
which  repreeente  the  headman's  share  given  to  the  Gond 
Patel,  is  a  grant  appropriated  by  the  Raja,  whose  capital 
wa^  originally  iu  the  central  province  of  Khokra,  on  the 
Jjohardugga  plateau.    This  Manjhus  land  is  tillp<l,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Malito,  by  the  ryots,  who  hold 
the  lands  not  appropriated  to  .the  Munda,  Pahan,  and 
Mahto  koonte,  or  clans,  and  its  produce  is  stored  in  the 
roysl  granaries. 

These  Ooraon  villages  are  all  founded  on  a  primaeval 
Munda  l);isis,  and  the  original  Munda  Kaja,  or  Muuki, 
has,  by  the  mtei  iuHt  riage  of  tlie  ruling  family  with  the 
sacoessive  Ooraon,  Kharwar  or  Naga,  and  Kaur  invaders, 
become  a  Nag*bunsi  Rajput.  The  Ooraons,  according  to 
their  own  evidence  and  that  of  the  Mundas,  entered  the 
Lohardugga  district  peaceably,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Hondas',  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  existence  to  the  present  day  of  the  old  Muuda  Par  has, 
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eacli  with  its  distinctive  flag,  which  have  been  merged  in 
the  large  Ooraou  provinces  of  Khokra,  Doisa,  and  Pethoria. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  area  the  Tillage  lands  are 
heldi  not  in  individual,  but  oommon  property,  and  the 
land  tilled  by  each  ryot  is  liable  to  paas  into  other  hands 
at  the  village  redistributions.  In  these  redistributions,  not 
only  the  lands  held  by  the  subordinate  cult i\  at*jrs,  Imi  also 
those  of  the  headm.au,  come  into  the  commuu  «tock.  This 
I  can  assert  positively  as  to  Chuttisgurh,  from  my  own 
experience  as  settlement  officer  in  that  district^  and 
I  believe  that  in  Lohardugga  the  Munda,  Pahan,  and 
Hahto  lands  are  also  redistributed.  Such  distributions 
have  now  become  very  rare  among  the  best  cultivated 
villages  in  Lohardugga,  and  as  I  have  never  settled  a 
series  of  Ooraon  villages  I  cannot  say  whether  the  clan 
lauds  of  the  Muuda,  Pahan,  and  Mabto  koonts  show  by  the 
segregation  of  their  plots,  in  villages  contaitiii^!^  a  great 
Tariety  of  soils,  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  this 
process,  but  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
from  1864  to  1866  Manager  under  the  Court  of  Wards 
of  the  estates  of  the  Chutia  Nagpore  Riija,  that  )il  lim 
known  land  to  be  redistributed  iu  the  jungle  ^iruvmce  of 
Tori,  and,  therefore,  those  allotted  to  the  Munda,  Paban, 
and  Mabto  koonts  must  have  been  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  the  right  of  property  vested  in  the  clan 
was  not  the  right  to  certain  fields  in  perpetuity,  but  that 
to  a  definite  quantity  of  soil  of  an  equal  quality  to  that 
originally  held,  the  measureraent  being,  before  we  introduced 
linear  mtasurements  and  maps,  made,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Clnitia  Nagpore  and  Cbuttisgurh,  by  reckoning 
the  unit  oi  land  as  the  area  which  would  .be  sowed  by  a 
maund  of  seed.  A  great  deal  of  information  on  this  point 
might  be  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  maps  of  the 
Bhunhiari  lands  of  the  Mundas,  Pahans,  and  Mahtos  of  the 
Jjohardugga  plateau,  piipared  by  the  Surveyors  eniployod 
by  Government  under  the  Bhunhiari  Act  to  inquire  into 
these  local  land  tenures.  This  inquiry  began  in  18b9,  and 
the  Muoda,  Pahan,  and  Mahto  lands  in  each  village  were 
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mapped  and  reoorded  in  tbe  settlemont  papers,  not  in  tlie 
nsmes  of  the  individual  tillers  of  each  plot,  bat  under  the 

jfeaeral  heu  iiiig  of  the  lauds  of  tho  koont  subject  to  dis- 
Iribut  ioQ  among  the  clan  members  according  to  clan  customs. 
The  only  plots  in  these  lands  held  as  individual  rights  were 
those  in  the  Pahan  koont  allotted  as  appanages  of  his  rank 
to  the  Pahan  chosen  to  the  office  among  the  members  of  the 
priestly  olan.  He  thus  was  in  the  position  of  an  English 
rector  holding  glebe  land  appropriated  to  each  sucoessive 
bolder  of  the  post. 

Ah  to  the  matriarchal  customs  originally  associated  with 
these  communal  village  tenures,  very  distinct  traoes  of  them 
are  found  among  the  Mnndas,  Gonds^  Ooraoos,  and  their 
sUied  tribes.  The  rale  under  which  the  young  men  of  a 
neighbouring  village  of  the  Parha  are  invited  to  the  seasonal 
dances  by  the  girls  of  another  is  customary  among  the 
Dravidian  Juangs  and  Bhuyas  as  well  as  the  Kuhtrian 
Ho  Kols,  and  everyone  who  has  seen  these  dances  and  the 
orgies  accompanying  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  some  of 
which  last  for  three  days  and  nights,  can  understand  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyesight  that  these  gatherings,  where 
rice  beer  is  consumed  in  enormons  quantities,  were  originally 
instttnted  for  the  propagation  of  children.  These  children 
were  in  matriarchal 'days  looked  on  as  the  legitimately  born 
children  of  their  mother's  village,  but  now  those  who  owe 
their  parentage  to  these  dances  are  generally  legitimized  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents.  Among  the 
Ho  Kob  these  meetings  of  the  girls  of  one  village  with 
the  men  of  another  at  the  great  annual  Magh  ( January  * 
February)  festival  are  prolonged  for  weeks,  during  which 
the  united  bands  go  from  village  to  village  and  dance  in  tho 
Akras  of  those  they  visit.  These  orgiastic  meetings  are,  as 
I  have  shown  in  the  "  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times," 
vol.  i,  Essay  iii,  pp.  204,  205,  desoribed  in  Rg.,  viii,  58  (6»), 
7-9,  as  the  times  when  Indra  and  the  bard  used  to  vidt  the 
house  of  Rudra  the  red  one,  the  red-headed  stick  god 
Bhim-sen  of  the  Gond  forest- races,  and  drink  'Madhu*  or 
iutixicating  spirit  at  these  dances.  The  dances  of  the 
i.K.A.ff.  1809.  22 
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Tillage  women  are  also  mentioned  in  Rg.,  i,  92,  where  the 

beams  of  the  morning  sun  are  said  to  be  like  the  "  maidens 
\\  iiu  come  trooping  out  on  the  shady  village  green  (the  Akra 
nnder  the  ahade  of  the  Saraa),  dresaed  in  their  brightest 
clothes  and  ranged  in  order  for  the  dance,  bringing  with 
them  Soma,"  which  was  originally  an  intoxicating  liqaor. 
Also,  in  another  hymn,  Rg.,  x,  146,  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
birth  of  the  spring  leaves  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  sound 
of  the  dancing  cymbals  used  as  musical  instruments  in  these 
dances. 

The  seasonal  dances  which  have  now  almost,  if  not 
quite,  disappeared  from  the  Northern  India  of  the  Vedio 
bards,  still  flourish  everywhere  in  Ohutia  Nagpore.  Thej 
are  held  in  the  Akra  or  dancing-ground,  nader  the  shade  of 
the  Sama  or  sacred  village  grove.  This  grove  is  a  remnant 
of  the  primaeval  forest  still  retained  by  the  first  founders 
of  perrnaiieiit  villages,  who  carved  them  out  of  the  forest. 
The  village  dwellings  are  placed  close  to  it,  and  round  this 
centre  ran  the  ring  of  cultivated  land  oalled  by  the  Gonds 
the  ring  of  the  guardian  snake.  This  separated  the  home 
of  civilised  life  from  the  world  of  death,  the  land  of  the 
uncleared  forest.  The  children  begotten  near  the  Akra 
under'  the  shade  of  the  mother  trees  were  thus  the  children 
of  the  grovo,  an^i  hence,  when  marriages  succeeded  to  the 
matriarchal  unions,  arose  the  custom  observed  by  the  Bagdis 
and  Bauris  of  West  r  i  Bengal,  the  Bunjhias,  Kharwars, 
Bautias,  Lobars,  Mahilis,  Muiidas,  and  Bantals  of  Chutia 
Nagpore,  and  by  the  Eurmis  throughout  India,  of  marrying 
all  brides  to  a  tree  before  they  were  united  to  their  husbands. 
It  was  these  matriarchal  customs  which  made  the  tree  called 
^larom  by  the  Goads,  the  mother  of  the  Marya  or  Tree 
Goads.  It  is  the  memory  of  this  tree  mother  which  is 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  mother  goddess  universally 
worshipped  throughout  Southern  India  as  the  goddess 
Mari*amma,  or  the  Mother  Mari.  She  is  the  only  Indian 
deity  whose  image  is  always  made  of  leood,^   She  is  the 

^  Al)lio  Dubois.  "  Hin !  I  ^Tannors,  CuBtoms,  and  CeiemoDue,*'  edited  by 
Beauchaiup,  vol.  ii,  pL  3,  chap,  iv,  p.  589. 
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g)JdeS8  called  in  the  Mababharata  Mabisb-^Iuti  or  the 
Cliief  Mother,  who  is  said  to  rule  the  southern  land  of 
King  Nila,  conquered  by  Sabadeva.  This  is  called  tlie  laad 
*'  where  the  women  are  not  obliged  to  confine  themaeWes  to 
one  hueband."  ^  This  is  the  land  of  the  Nairs,  where  the 
unions  between  the  sexes  are  governed  by  a  custom  directly 
derived  fii>ni  the  matrlarchrtl  age.  For  the  Nair  woman, 
though  obliged  by  existing  custom  to  marry,  does  not, 
unless  she  chooses  to  keep  him  longer,  see  her  husband  after 
the  first  month  of  their  union,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
she  takee  temporary  partners  according  to  her  fanoy>  as 
restricted  by  tribal  rules. 

Among  these  Nairs  is  found  tlie  custom  of  educating  all 
children  as  children  of  their  mother  village,  which  I  have 
described  on  p.  631  of  my  letter  on  the  Origin  of  Indian 
Land  Tenures  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1897.  This  custom 
srose  from  the  rule  forbidding  the  men  of  any  village  to 
become  the  fathers  of  the  children  of  the  women  of  their 
own  vilhijje.  It  also  survives  uiiionj?  the  Najjas  in  Assam, 
the  Marya  Gonds,  the  Juangs,  and  Ooraons,  and  under  it 
all  boys  and  girls  are  placed^  as  soon  as  they  can  leave 
their  mother,  under  the  care  of  the  village  elders  and 
mations.  The  boys  oocupy  one  building  and  the  girls 
another,  and  each  sex  eat  together  in  reminiscence  of  the 
davs  when  all  the  villa<;ers  ate  a  common  meal.  Amonj? 
the  Juangs,  as  Mr.  Risley  tells  us  in  his  "  Tribes  and  Castes 
of  Bengal,"  the  boys'  residence,  called  by  the  Ooraons 
the  Dhumkuria  or  Bachelors'  hall,  is  also  the  place  where 
Btrangers  visiting  the  vilhige  are  entertained. 

The  custom  of  regarding  eacli  village  as  the  family  home 
01  united  sisters  and  brothers  is  also  preserved  in  the  Gond 
cfvnception  of  the  cultivated  land  as  the  boundary  snake* 
Ibis  belief,  which  I  have  described  on  p.  634  of  my  previous 
letter,  is  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  eating  the  sacred  snake 
in  all  boundary  disputes  in  Chuttisgurh.  The  village 
l>>uadary  guardian,  the  Gorait,  priest  of  the  Gond  bonndarv 
god  Goraya,  who  is  chosen  by  lot  to  mark  the  boundary, 

^  Mahabhaiata  Sabfaa  {Bign}%j%)  Piur?a,  xzzi. 
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Bolemnly  eats  before  lie  etarte  on  his  joarney  a  piece  of  the 
earth  of  the  boundary,  calling  it  'the  saored  make/  and 

when  thus  inspired  by  the  god,  begins  his  task  of  \salkmg 
r  nni(!  the  true  bouudury.  That  this  belief  in  the  Imundary 
snake  is  not  confined  to  the  Goud  lands  of  Chuttisgurh,  but 
extended  to  the  old  Qond  kingdom  of  North-£a8t  Indin,  is 
proved  by  the  following  story  taken  from,  a  cutting  from 
AUen'i  Indian  Mail,  No.  2»005,  of  the  last  week  of  December^ 
1896,  given  me  by  a  friend.  It  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
a  note  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  liombay  Anthropological 
Society.  It  tells  bow  a  boundary  dispute  arose  between 
the  villages  iStiuknara  and  Pipra,  in  Pergunnah  PacUlakb 
in  the  Sarun  diatrict»  belonging  to  the  Majbowli  Raja  of 
Ghorakpnr.  The  two  Tillages  were  about  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  the  disputed  land,  when  the  sacred  serpent 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  headmen  of  both  Tillages  on 
the  ni<i:ht  before  the  intended  battle.  He  t^ld  them  not 
to  fight,  and  he  would  mark  uut  the  true  boundary.  The 
next  morning  the  snake  came  out  of  a  Pakur-tree  {F^ctis 
tn/ecfonu)  close  to  the  Shuknara  Masjid,  and  drew  its  length 
over  the  right  boundary. 

The  selection  in  this  story  of  the  Pakur  mother  tree  close 
to  the  villiige  temple  as  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Naga  boundary 
snake  is  also  siguiticant,  as  the  Pakur  is  tlie  sacred  tig-tree 
Still  worshipped  at  Pureag,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Jumna 
and  Gauges.  This  is  consecrated  as  the  place  where  the 
union  between  the  immigrant  Turanian  tribes  coming  down 
the  Jumna  and  the  earlier  dwellers  in  India  was  consum- 
mated, and  where  the  union  of  the  Eushika  Nagas  who 
founded  the  sacred  city  of  Kashi  (Benares)  was  formed. 
The  historical  stay-e  indicated  by  the  reverence  for  tlie  Pakur 
or  Plakslui  18  also  distinctly  shown  in  the  Sonui  ritual, 
where  in  the  fonn  of  Soma  worship  succeeding  that  cele- 
brated on  the  altar  thatched  with  Kusha  grass,  the  parent 
grass  of  the  Kushikas,  ibrming  the  ring  still  uaed  in  the 
marriage  of  Eashika  cultivating  tribes,^  Plaksha  branches 

>  Ilowitt.  "  Riilijig  Eaces  of  Pcehifttorio  Times/'  vol.  i,  Eamj  ui,  p.  176, 

nolo  2  i  p.  ibO. 
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art^  ordered  to  be  placed  as  coverings  on  tlie  altar  above 
the  thatching  of  Kuaha  graas.  The  altar  thus  covered  was 
th«t  uaed  for  animal  sacrifices,  shoving  that  the  ritual 
was  earlier  than  that  of  the  Soma  altar,  where  only  milk 
in  ▼ariona  forms,  barley,  and  running  water  were  mixed 
iu  the  Soma  cup.* 

The  national  snake-god  of  the  Gonds  is  tlie  god  Sek 
Nag,  the  rtiin-god  whose  imaga  of  a  wooden  snake  is  placed 
in  his  shrine  under  the  national  parent  tree,  the  Saya 
{Termnaiia  tomeniosa).  Only  men  worship  him,  and  his 
worshippers  ranst  come  to  his  shrine  perfectly  naked.  That 
he  is  u  6ca-god  is  shown  by  the  offerings  made  to  hitn — • 
seven  cocoauuts  which  only  bear  fruit  within  the  influence 
of  the  fiea-breeze,  seven  pieces  of  betel-nut,  milk,  and 
flowers,  but  no  animal  victims.  This  absence  of  animal 
Hcrifices  in  his  ritual  proves  that  his  worship  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  the  tree  mother  and  the  father  tree  ape, 
the  Gond  god  Maroti,  to  neither  of  whom  are  offered  the 
iaimal  sacriEces  introduced  by  the  Northern  immigrant 
tons  of  animal  totems.  This  god  becomes,  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Takkas  of  the  Panjab,  Shesh  Nag,  who  rules  the  Winter 
Ksson  of  the  year,  the  Spring  and  Summer  seasons  being 
ruled  bv  Taklit  Na<^  and  Basuk  Nag.  These  three  Niiga 
^ods  iorm  the  prongs  of  the  holy  trident  worshipped  by 
ttie  Takkas,  and  this  trident  is  the  descendant  of  the  Gond 
trident  of  Pharsi  Pen  or  the  female  (j>en)  trident  (pharii)^ 
composed  now  of  the  iron  rod  and  central  prong  called 
Pharsipot  inserted  into  the  female  bamboo,  while  the  two 
outer  prongs  are  called  Manko  Rayetal  and  Jan  go  llayetal, 
his  two  tiger  wives.  These  are  the  tiger  mothers  of  the 
MttUi  or  Mon  race,  who  with  the  Licchavis,  the  sons  of 
the  Akkadian  lion  or  dog  Ldg,  oonstitttte  the  confederacy  of 
the  Vnggians  (Sanskrit^  Vyaghra ;  Pali,  Vyaggho),  who  ruled 
Korth- Eastern  India,  the  kingdom  of  the  Gonds,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Buddha.  The  name  Pharsi  Pen  or  the 
female  trident  given  to  this  sacred  sign  of  the  year-god  of 

>  Eggeling's  $at.  Bruh.,  iii,  6.  1.  36;  iii,  p.  3,  10-12.  SUE.,  vol.  xxvi, 
I».  lao,  202,  203. 
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the  year  of  three  seasons  points  to  the  matriarchal  age, 
when  mother  and  not  father  gods  were  worshipped. 
The  god  Sek  or  Shesh  Nag  was  the  god  who  Is  said 

in  the  Jklahabliatatu  to  have  becii  placed  by  the  god  Vaisu, 
the  Takka  Vasiik  or  Basuk  Nag,  below  Blount  Mandara, 
the  central  mountuin  of  the  Eushikas,  as  tho  oceaa  snake 
on  which  it  rested.  It  was  from  this  ocean  that  he  made 
the  holy  ass  Ucchai-shra-Tas,  the  horse  of  Indra  with  the 
long  ears,  to  emerg(>  by  making  the  mountain  roTolve,  as 
in  their  helief  the  earth  revolved  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Pole  Star. 

This  asa  is  the  suu-god  of  the  Summer  season  of  the 
year  of  three  seasons,  called  in  the  Bandahish,  xix,  1-11,^ 
the  three-legged  ass  with  three  feet  and  six  eyes.  He  is 
the  oonnterpart  and  saccessor  of  the  snake  Aai  Dahaka, 
the  Yritra  of  the  Bigveda,  with  three  heads  and  six  eyes.' 
It  is  he  who  helps  Tishtriya  (Sirius)  to  draw  from  the  oceau 
the  rain  which  is  to  water  the  earth  at  the  close  of  the 
burning  Summer,  and  which  falls  in  North  India  during 
the  rainy  season  at  the  Summer  solstice  ruled  by  Sirius. 
This  ass,  who  succeeded  the  sacred  Yritra  or  enclosing  (rri) 
snake  of  the  RigTeda  as  the  god  slain  by  Indra,  is  the 
totem  god  of  the  Ooraons,  who  are  also,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  closely  connected  with  the  Kharwars,  the  pareut 
tribe  of  the  Cheroos  ruled  by  Yasu. 

The  god  Vasu  is  also  said  in  the  Mahabharata'  to  be 
the  god-king  of  the  PQruvas,  or  ea8tern  people,  whom  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  sons  of  the  tiger  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  Ohedi,  the  land  of  the  birds  (Ghed  or  Ghir),  the  country 
of  the  Cheroos  rulers  of  Magadha.  He  is  said  to  have  aet 
up  on  the  Sakti  mountains,  the  Kymore  range  forming 
Boulh  of  Benares  the  southern  boundary  of  tlie  Gangetio 
Valley,  the  bamboo  pole,  the  female  bamboo  of  the  trideut 
of  Pharsi  Pen,  as  the  sign  of  the  divinity.   This  he  crowned 

>  Wfltffl  «B«iidihui»":  8BE.,  vol.  r,  pp.  67-69. 
Darme^t^ter*!  <*ZeiidaT«ite  Ab&a  Tuht,"  U,  84.    8BE.,  vol.  laii,  p.  61. 

Kg.,  X,  99.  6. 

'  MahabU&Tiita  Adi  (Adivaiuavatama)  Parva,  Ixiii,  pp.  169-171. 
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wiUi  the  lotuB  garland  of  Indra,  the  raia-godi  to  whom, 
as  to  Sek  or  Sak  Nag,  the  god  of  the  Sukti  mountains,  no 
animal  Tictims  were  ever  ottered.  His  name,  derlvod  from 
the  root  twf/«,  shows  liim  to  be  tlie  p-od  lud  or  Aiud,  the 
eel  or  water-snake,  the  totem  of  the  ilaihayas,  or  Haios, 
and  also  of  the  Kberias,  Cheroos,  Ebarwars,  Muudas^  Itautia 
Kama,  Aauras,  Qualas,  Pans,  and  Santals ;  in  short,  of  all 
the  ruling  primitiye  tribes  of  Chutia  Nagpore  aod  Western 
Bengal,  the  mining  races  who  developed  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Chutia  Nagpore,  and  made  it  the  treasure- bouse  of  tbe 
early  Isaga  kings.  Tliis  eel  was,  us  Herodotus  tells  us 
(ii,  72),  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  also  adored  the 
^aga  snake  of  the  Hindu  Kusbika,  or  Eushites.  It  was 
the  parent  fish  oi  the  Sanskrit  Matsya,  sons  of  the  fish  from 
whom  the  royal  races  of  India  were  descended.  He  and 
his  sister  Satya-vatT,  wife  of  Shantanu,  and  thus  ancestresa 
of  the  Kauravyas  and  raiidavas,  the  conquering  races  of 
the  Mababharafa,  w(  re  born,  as  that  ancient  historical  poem 
trills  us,  from  Yasu  and  his  hawk  wife.*  She  was  the  Hindu 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  goddess  Circe  or  Kirke,  from  tupted^, 
'the  hawkf'  and  the  root  kir  reappears  in  India  as  the 
Chir  or  bird-mother  of  the  Cheroos.  In  Egypt  she  was  the 
hawk-headed  goddess  Hat-hor,  whose  son  Horns  alwaya 
is  depicted  with  a  hawk's  bead.  Mr.  Boscawen  tells  us 
that  tbe  image  of  the  sun-mother  hawk  is  engraved  as  the 
sign  of  tbe  guardian  god  on  tbe  walls  of  tbe  oldest  mines 
in  £gypU'  The  sons  of  the  hawk,  tbe  Clieroos,  were  the 
auooeasors  of  the  trident^worshipping  Takkas,  and  they  are 
named  as  the  second  of  tbe  DrI-dasyas,  the  three  (dri) 
country-bom  races  (dasya)  in  the  Madras  list  of  the  three 
races,  tlie  Cholaa  or  Kolas,  tbe  Cheroos,  and  Paiidyas, 
iir-.i  ^uded  from  Agastya,  the  star  Canopus,  and  Lopa- 
luudra,  the  fox  {lojid-slui)  mother,  the  moon- goddess.' 

The  original  tish  or  water-snake,  Sek  or  8besh  Nitg,  who 
was  the  god  of  the  Spring  season  in  the  Takka  triad,  is 

*  Mahibhirata  AdT  (AdiTansavaiarna]  Parva,  Ixiii,  pp.  174,  176. 

'  Htwitt,  **  Kulinf^  Race?*  of  I'n  hi-toric  Tinu       Pro'nro,  pp.  xxivii,  XxXTiii* 

*  HahibhiruUi  Vaua  ^Tutha-^airu;  I'arva,  xcvi,  juvu,  pp.  40i-ai4. 
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the  Yedio  Suk*ni,  another  form  of  Indra.  The  moantam 
Mandara,  whtcli  lie  surrounded  aa  the  ocean*aiiake,  ia  the 

forest-clad  hill  culled  Paris-iiutb,  the  lord  (nath)  of  the 
traders  (Panis  or  Panris)  on  the  Burrakur  in  Chiiti:i 
Nagpore.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  saored  shriueb  of  all 
the  Jaiua  of  India,  whose  earliest  ahrmes  are  in  Khatiiwar 
in  the  West  of  India.  The  great  majority  of  the  Jains 
are  traders  and  hankers,  and  they,  aocording  to  the 
genealogy  of  their  Tirtha-karas,  their  twenty- four  parent 
gods,  are  descended  from  Rishabha,  the  bull  {nahabha)  oi 
Kosala  and  the  mountain  (maru)  goddess  Maru-devi.  The 
image  of  their  mountain  mother,  encircled  by  the  ocean- 
snake,  reappears  in  the  conception  of  the  earth  in  the  Edda, 
where  its  centre  is  Mount  Asgard,  surrounded  by  the 
Midgard  serpent,  and  crowned  with  the  mother-tree,  the 
aacrod  ash,  Ygg-drasil, 

These  historical  stories  of  Yasu,  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  Shesh  Nag,  filtered  down  into  the  theology  of  the 
Mahabharata  and  the  Yedas,  through  Gond,  Takka,  and 
Clioioa  tribal  traditions,  are  all  shown  by  the  Takka 
mythology  to  point  to  the  year  of  three  stas  hih  in  licuted 
by  the  three  gods  of  the  Takka  trident.  But  as  iu  thit 
mythology  Vasu  or  Vasuk  Nag  is  said  to  have  added 
himself  as  ruler  of  Summer  to  an  actual  year  formerly 
consisting  of  Sheeh  Nag,  the  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
Takt  or  Taksh  Nag,  the  Winter  sea^iuu,  it  is  cleur  that 
the  year  of  Vasu  was  preceded  by  one  reckoned  by  two 
seasons.  These  are  the  two  seasons  of  the  year  of  the 
Munda  sun- bird,  the  sacred  jungle-fowl,  which  begins  its 
annual  circuit  round  the  heayens  with  the  Winter  solstice, 
when  the  Sohrai  Saturnalia  of  the  Santals  and  the  Pongol 
or  year  festival  of  Madras  is  held.  It  inak^s  iis  journey 
from  the  south  to  the  north  daring  tho  six  months  called 
in  Hindu  ritual  the  Deyayana.  At  the  Summer  solstice  it 
turns  back  again  from  the  north  to  the  south,  during  the 
six  months  season  of  the  Pitri-yana,  and  ends  its  yearly 
course  in  the  south,  with  the  snn  at  the  Winter  solstice. 
This  is  the  suu-course  represented  in  the  two  bu-astikasy 
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called  female  and  male,  the  saored  signs  of   all  the 

Jain  traJers  of  Western  India;  the  female  J^'u-astika,  or 
Su-y-a&tika,        marking  the  northerly  course  of  the  sua 

aa  going  widerahins,  or  from  right  to  left,  and  the  male 

Su^astika,       ,  representing  its  southern  or  deasil  course 

from  north  to  south  or  from  left  to  right.  This  last 
is  the  holy  circuit,  the  Sanskrit  Pradakshii^a,  the  Pali 
Padakkhinoy  of  the  Bralimane  and  Buddhiats,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Buddhiat  hooka  are  represented  aa  thus  going 

round  the  Buddha  with  their  right  sides  towards  him.  This 
male  Sil-astika  is  also  depicted  ou  the  feet  of  the  Buddha. 
The  earlier  mother  sun-bird,  who  began  her  course  at  the 
Winter  solstice,  ia  the  Shyena  or  Irost  (#%a)  bird  of  Rg., 
IT,  27,  who  was  wounded  by  the  arrow  of  Krishanu,  the 
rainbow-god,  the  drawer  {kanh)  of  the  heavenly  bow,  the 
god  who  brings  the  Winter  rains.  With  her  blood  one  of 
her  feathers  fell  to  earth,  and  grew  in  the  Spring  following 
the  Winter  solstice  into  the  Palusha-tree  {Bntea  f random) ^ 
as  we  are  told  in  the  li rahmanas.^  This  Paiasha-tree,  called 
Shyena-hrita,  or  the  tree  sacred  to  the  Shyena  bird,'  is  the 
most  ancient  of  the  sacred  trees  of  which  the  sap  snpplied 
I  he  holy  Soma  juice,  and  it  is  also  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
Hondas.  The  arrow  with  which  it  was  slain  represents, 
according  to  the  Biabmanas,^  the  year  of  the  three  seasons 
of  the  Upasads  succeeding  that  of  two,  it«  feather  being 
the  Spring,  its  shatt  the  Summer,  and  its  barb  the  Winter, 
and  the  whole  story  of  the  arrow  and  the  bird  tells  of 
the  coming  of  a  northern  race,  who  used  the  bow  instead 
of  the  Bravidisn  boomerang. 

But  the  year  of  the  sun-bird  of  the  Esstem  Muodas, 
Seintals,  and  Madras  Dravidians,  which  became  the  orthodox 
I'/  ihixiinical  year,  the  year  of  the  Yelio  god  Tvablitar, 
or  the  most  cotnplete  two,  was  not  the  earliest  year  of 
the  founders  of  the  Indian  communal  village  carved  from 

1  Ealing's  Sat.  Brah.,  i,  7.  1.  1.   8BE.,  vol.  xii.  p.  18S* 

*  i:gs;eliiig*8  §at.  Brah.,  iv,  5.  20.  2  4.    SHE..  toI.  xxri.  pp.  421,  422. 

*  Ait.  Brah.,  1.  2d ;  .^geling's  $at.  Brah.    SBE.,  tuI.  xxvi,  p.  108,  uoto  2. 
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the  primaeval  forest.  This  kat  was  the  year  of  Western 
India,  heg^nning  with  the  new  rooon  of  Ehartik  (October- 

Koveiiibur),  the  month  of  the  Krittaka^  or  Pleiades.  This 
is  the  year  observed  by  all  traders  in  Western  India,  who 
close  their  books  on  the  2()th  of  October,  to  prepare  for 
the  Dewali  or  Dibali  festival,  held  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  This  November  feast  of  lamps  is  still  celebrated 
in  Japan,  and  was  also  held  in  Egypt  in  connection  with 
the  yearly  burying  of  Osiris,  the  star  Orion,  the  god  of 
the  old  year  at  the  same  season  in  Egypt.^  This  is  the 
year  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  who  as 
ancestors  of  the  forest  races  of  India,  the  first  founders 
of  villages,  were  led  by  the  exigencies  of  agriculture,  which 
rendered  a  ktiowledue  of  the  tiiues  and  seasons  a  necessitry 
part  of  a  farmer's  education,  to  seek  for  a  method  of 
measuring  annual  time.  They  did  not  seek  this  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  the  son,  the  evil  spirit  which  burnt  up 
their  crops  unless  its  heat  was  tempered  by  constant 
rain,  but  in  the  stars,  which  rose,  culminated,  and  set 
like  the  huu.  Their  object  was  to  find  a  constfllation 
which  marked  the  Ist  of  November,  lae  btgiimiug  of  their 
Spring.  This  they  found  in  the  Pleiades,  which,  as  they 
noted,  set  immediately  after  the  sun  on  the  1st  of 
November,  and  continued  to  set  later  than  the  sun  up  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  were  no  longer  visible 
in  the  night  bky.  They  reappeared  again  in  May,  set 
beibre  the  sun,  and  this  they  continued  to  do  till  the  end 
of  October.  Thus  their  year  was  divided  into  two  seasons 
of  six  months  each,  from  November  to  May,  and  May  to 
November,  the  first  year  of  the  parent  year  gods  called 
the  two  (/i'a),  who  became,  when  this  year  was  suceeeded 
by  the  Munda  sun-vear,  the  Tvashtar  or  superlative  two 
oi  the  Bigveda.  This  Pleiades  year  begins  everywhere 
throughout  the  Southern  Hemisphere  with  a  three  days' 
feast  to  the  dead. 

1  H.  Bnigsch,  **  Religion  and  Mjrthologte  der  alter  Aegypter,"  pp.  303,  346, 
617.  Hewitt,  "BuIiDg  Bacea  of  Frehiatorie  Tiinei,'*^  vol.  i,  EMa7  it, 
pp.  124-1  ;^d. 
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A  story  was  inTentod  to  explain  tbe  motions  of  the  stars 

beaded  by  tbe  Pleiades,  iind  its  most  ])icturcsque  form  isj 
that  surviving  in  Australia.    According  to  this,  tbe  (iueen 
of  the  Pleiades  found  a  tree- grab  in  a  forest- tree  and  took 
it  out^    It  became  tbe  giant  star  Canopus  and  ran  away 
wiib  her,  that  is  to  say,  dragged  her  and  her  attendant 
•tsrs  round  the  heavens.   This  became  among  tbe  Dravidians 
the  story  which  represented  th*   ^'i ant  ape,  the  Gond  tree 
8pe  ^od  Maroti,  as  sitting  on  the  top  of  tbe  central  tree 
of  the  world's  village  grove  and  dragging  the  stars  round 
tbe  Pole.    This  survives  in  Egyptian  astronomy,  in  which 
the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  are  called  the  Thigh  of  Set, 
and  Set,  whose  name  according  to  lirugsch  means  the 
vanquish (  ii  (.s/)  god,  is  the  god  originally  culled  Tlapi  in 
Egyptian  form  of  tbe  Tamil  Kapi  the  ape.    In  the  liamu- 
yana  this  story  appears  as  that  of  the  marriage  of  Su-griva, 
the  ape  king,  with  Tara  the  Pole  Star,  and  it  is  Sa-griva 
who,  with  Hannman,  the  Gond  tree  ape  god,  Maroti  helps 
Rama,  the  plougiiing  ox-god,  to  visit  Sita,  the  i'urrow,  in 
the  island  of  Lunka  (Ceylon)  by  means  of  the  bridge  formed 
of  iit>0,000  apes,  that  is  to  say,  by  tbe  360  days  of  the  year. 
Tara,  again»  is  the  Buddhist  mother  goddess  worshipped  at 
Bodh^Gaya  and  in  Thibet,  the  goddess  Tara  Pennu  or  the 
female  (pen)  Tara  of  tbe  Khonds  and  other  ruling  races 
of  the  earlieiit  northern  immigrations  to  Orissu  and  Chutia 
Nagpore.    This  ape  star  god,  tbe  star  Canopus  of  Southern 
sstronomy,  called  Agastiya  in  the  Bigveda  and  Mahabharata, 
ii  the  father  god  of  all  Southern  India,  who  was,  as  we 
bsTe  Bsen,  by  Lopamudra  his  wife,  mentioned  with  him  in 
Rg.,  i,  179,  father  of  the  Dri-diisyas,  the  Cholas,  Cheroos, 
and  Pandyas.    The  fingers  of  this  ape  god,  with  which  ho 
drar>(Ted  tbe  Pkiudcs  round  tbe  Pole,  appear  in  the  reckoning 
of  the  early  Pleiades  year  as  the  five  days  of  the  weeks 
hits  which  it  was  divided.    There  were  seventy-two  weeks 
ol  five  days  each,  the  five  fingers  of  his  mighty  hand, 
^koued  in  this  year.    Thus  each  of  its  two  seasons  of  six 
months  contained  thirty-six  weeks,  the  thirty-six  steps  of 
VUhnu,  the  year-god  of  Hindu  mythology.    This  is  tbe 
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week  of  the  Sbans  of  North  Burmah,  who  hold  their 
markete  at  intervals  of  five  days.    It  was  also  the  week  of 

the  people  of  the  Gaiigetic  Doub,  called  ni  the  Mahabharata 
the  Punchalas  or  men  of  five  (paiifh)  claws  (a/a),  also  cnlli^d, 
both  ia  this  poem  and  the  Kigveda,  the  Sriiijayas,  or  men 
of  the  sickle  (arini)*  Thia  was  the  week  they  reckon^  in 
their  first  sun-year,  reckoned  hy  months,  the  eighteen 
months'  year  represented  in  the  ritoal  of  the  Ashyamedha 
sacrifice  recorded  in  the  Mahabharata,  by  the  eighteen 
sacrificial  stakes  then  erected  in  place  of  the  eleven  hitherto 
set  up  to  represent  the  year  of  gestation  of  the  sun-honse, 
that  of  eleven  lunar  months.^  It  was  also  the  week  of  the 
Zends,  called  the  Punchok  fartum,  represented  in  the 
seventy-two  threads  of  the  Zend  girdle^  which,  like  the  three 
knots  of  the  Brahmin's  girdle,  tied  to  represent  the  three 
seasons  of  the  year,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  primaeval 
five  days'  week.  It  was  also  the  Fimt,  the  uaiiie  of  the 
five  days*  week  of  the  Scaudiuaviaiis. 

I  have  now  shown  in  this  sketch  of  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  matriarchal  village  customs,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  communal  tenure  of  land,  that  this 
primaeval  system  originating  in  the  south,  was  gradually 
spread  by  the  northern  advance  of  the  southern  forest 
races  all  over  India.  The  evidence  also  shows  that  these 
customs  were  in  part  taken  over  by  tlie  first  northern 
immigrants,  the  Mundas  and  Turanian  Ootids,  and  that 
among  these  early  founders  of  primitive  states,  divided 
into  Parhas  or  Provinces,  the  Pergunnahs  of  Bengal  and 
the  North* West,  the  first  villages  each  contained  its  central 
Sama  or  sacred  village  grove,  and  its  Akra  or  dancing- 
ground,  where  the  matriarchal  ufiions  of  the  sexes  were 
consummated  at  tlie  seasonal  dances.  Also  th  it  the  first 
northern  immigrants  from  the  south  brought  with  tbcm 
tiieir  year,  reckoned  by  the  movements  of  the  Pleiades, 
beginning  with  its  three  days'  feast  to  the  dead,  and  this 

'  For  the  full  proof  of  this  see  my  "History  of  the  Sun-God  as  the  GriftI 

Physician,'*  WtadniuHtt'r  RctKic,  April,  15S96,  pp.  363,  364}  and  mj  **fiistOCJ 
of  the  Week,"  lyettmmtter  Jieview,  July,  i»97,  p.  966. 
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year  was  by  the  Mundas  replaced  by  their  solsticial  year 
of  the  sun-bird,  alsu  divided  like  the  Pleiades  year  into 
aeventy-two  weeks  of  five  days  each.  For  the  original  three 
dayi'  feast  to  the  dead  beginDing  the  November  year, 
there  was  aubatituted  by  the  corn-grovlng  Syriaa  immi- 
gnuita  from  the  north,  who  instituted  the  year  measured 
by  equinoxes  as  well  as  solstices,  the  present  Hindu 
Shraddha  held  in  Bhadon,  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  This 
was  the  time  when  the  onVinal  Syrian  and  Macedonian 
lolsr  year,  the  year  stiU  used  by  the  Jews,  began. 

But  the  Indian  eTidence  as  to  the  matriarchal,  social* 
and  territorial  customs  of  the  earliest  founders  of  villages 
id  not  the  only  evidence  adducible  on  the  subject,  for,  as 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  we  find  in  Europe  aud  tSouth- 
Western  Asia  evidence  proving  the  existence  there  of  the 
Indian  matriarchal  system,  and  thus  corroborating  that 
I  have  shown  to  exist  in  India.  Also  this  evidence  gives 
us  as  to  certain  details,  especially  those  connected  with 
trie  ancient  cu8i*Hii  of  common  meals,  more  exact  proof 
than  that  can  be  gathered  from  India,  where  it  has  been 
ilmost  everywhere  destroyed  by  the  caste  system,  which 
agaui  originated  from  the  earlier  division  of  the  country 
into  rillages,  where  the  inhabitants  fed  together,  and  from 
the  systena  of  trade  guilds  introduced  by  the  Kushika, 
under  which,  as  in  Europe,  the  guildsmeu  dined  together.* 

These  early  village  founders,  in  making  their  way  through 
the  country  to  seek  new  sites  for  the  settlements  of  the 
growing  population,  used  the  natural  high  roads  supplied 
by  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  river  banks  and 
ttie  we*»tern  sea-coasts  of  India,  covered  with  forests  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  that  they  learned  tlie  arta  of  boat-building 
and  naf  igation.  As  the  possessors  of  these  arts»  it  was  they 
who  first  introduced  maritime  trade  and  civilization  into 
the  coast  lands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for,  except  on  the 
Malabar  coast  of  India  and  those  of  i\\v.  iftlunds  of  the 
Archipelago,  no  ship-building  timber  isi  ibund  elsewhere 

*  ffmritt,  **  Baling  RacM  of  Pftliittorie  Times,"  vol.  i,  Preface,  pp.  hiii,  lix ; 
EMTtuaul  tii,  pp.  87,  310,  311. 
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near  the  sea  over  Its  whole  extent.^   It  was  in  the  coarse 

of  these  coasting  voyages  to  seek  new  lands  more  accessible 
than  those  situated  far  froiD  the  rivers  among  the  tangled 
Avoods,  that  they  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  boats  which  were  henceforth  used  throughout 
Assyria  and  Egypt  to  represent  the  dwelling-places  of  these 
national  gods,  the  arks  in  which  they  were  carried  in  all 
religious  processions.  There  they  found  good  arable  land« 
hut  the  sandy  soil  was  not  well  suited  to  their  rice,  and 
hence,  as  they  in  India  had  grown  rice  from  the  wild  grass, 
still  hung  up  in  August  in  the  houses  of  all  ryots  in  Central 
India,  as  the  parent  rice  plant,  so  their  descendants  in 
Hesopotamia  found  the  wild  grasses,  whence,  as  all  botanists 
now  agree,  our  European  barley  and  wheat  were  originally 
produced.  Theee  people  came  to  Asia  Minor  at  the  close 
of  the  Palaeolithic  Ago,  the  age  of  the  Glacial  epochs,  when 
cultivation  in  Eurupc  was  all  but  impossible,  and  united 
with  the  hunting  races,  the  cave-dwellers,  who  were  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  country  during  the  Ice  Age.  It  was 
there  that  they  substituted  Orion,  the  hunting  star,  for 
Canopus  as  the  leader  of  the  Pleiades  and  their  attendant 
stars  round  the  Pole,  for  Canopus  in  Argo  ceased  to  he 
visible  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  it  was  thence  that 
they  spread  themselves  all  over  Europe  as  the  dwellers 
in  the  Neolithic  villages.  In  these,  as  Lubbock  and  Boyd 
Dawkins  have  sliown,  all  the  crops  grown  and  all  the  beasts 
domesticated  owed  their  origin  to  Asia  Minor  and  South- 
Western  Asia.  These  people  took  with  them  their  reverence 
for  the  Yillage  grove,  and  the  village  tree,  preserved  in  the 
temple  groves  and  the  temple  Temenos  forming  the 
Akropolis  or  centre  of  all  towns  and  villages.  The  seasonal 
dances  were  reproduced  in  the  dances  to  Istar,  Mylitta, 
Gybele,  Aphrodite,  and  Venus,  and  the  matriarchal  national 
customs  produced  the  Amazonian  rule  of  women  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Ancient  Greece.  The 
consecrated  maidens  of  Istar  of  a  later  age  represent  the 

^  Hewitt,  "  Ruliug  £ace«  of  TrebUtonc  Timte,'*  vol.  i,  Euah^  iii,  pp.  2S0  ff. 
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Tillage  women  of  tlie  roatriarohal  epoch,  and  the  Babylonian 

cnstoms  of  the  worship  of  Mylitta,  which  obliged  all  women 
to  aj)pear  at  her  temple  before  their  niariiap^e  and  there 
unite  themselves  with  the  first  male  worshipper  who  chose 
them,  show  clearly  their  derivation  from  matriarchal  village 
nuione.  The  cuatom  of  common  meals  was  preserved  by 
the  Cretans,  Spartans,  the  Oenotrians  and  Sikels  of  South 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Arcadians  of  Phygalia,  and  the 
Argives.  It  was  observed  at  Megara  in  the  days  of 
Theognis,  and  was  said  to  have  bten  in  trod  uoud  iuto 
Corinth  by  Periauder,  and  Aristotle  iu  his  Politics  tells 
ns  that  these  meals  were  taken  from  the  common  granaries 
(€«  Koufau)J  The  primaeval  custom  of  common  meals  was 
imiversally  preserved  in  Italy  and  Qreeoe  by  the  common 
ceremonies  perfonned  in  each  city  at  its  public  festivals. 
These  were  always,  as  Mens.  F ustcl  de  Coulanges  lias  shown 
ill  his  graphic  Wiu  k  **  Ln  Cit^  Antique,"  accompanied  by 
common  meals  partaken  of  by  all  the  inhabitants.^  We 
have  also  in  the  Bible  a  reminiscence  of  these  common 
sacrificial  meals  in  the  feast  held  by  Samuel  as  national 
prophet  at  Ramah,  where  the  sacrificed  victims  were  eaten, 
and  the  thigh,  the  part  of  the  rictim  assigned  to  the  priest, 
was  set  bof(jre  ISaul  as  the  national  priest  and  kiii;>.^  IJiit 
this  fea^^t  was,  as  the  number  of  guests  was  restricted, 
a  guild  feast  of  the  priestly  guild  which  succeeded  the 
village  festivals. 

The  Indian  division  of  the  country  into  Parhas,  each 
with  its  central  Tillage,  the  residence  of  the  Hanki,  was 
reproduced  in  the  divisions  of  Palestine  recorded  in  Joshua, 
where  each  province  with  its  villas^es  is  named  after  its 
central  city.  Also  tlie  Nomes  of  E<^ypt  were  constituted 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  only  that  in  these  Nomes  the 
totem  system  of  descent  was  preserved  more  clearly  than 
ia  India,  for  the  villages  and  capital  city  of  each  Nome 

•  Mull(*r,  Die  Dorier,  "  Bk.  iii,  p.  199;  Bk.  iv,  chap,  iii,  p.  2G9.  Grot«, 
*'  History  of  Oraece,'*  Tol.  iii,  chap,  xxii,  p.  672, 

*  FusU'l  (!f  Cnulangwi.    I>a  Cite  Antiqa*,'*  lifre  iii,  chap,  ivi, 
'  1  Samuel,  ix ;  LuriUf  ru,  32. 
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were  consecrated  to  a  special  aniraal  totem.    In  Abyssinia, 
whence  the  Kushito  kings  came  to  Egypt,  tbe  Indian  village 
with  ita  central  grove  still  exists,  and  this  grove  dedicated 
to  the  temple  is  now  the  site  of  the  village  ehnroh.^  Also 
the  village  groves  were  a  most  prominent  feature  in  tbe 
national  rt  ligion  of  Palestine.     The  village  Town  Hall, 
the  Goirii  iiide  Ilaus  of  Germany  and  the  Geineente  Haus 
of  Flanders,  is  a  surviving  relic  of  the  Bachelor's  Hall 
of  the  matriarohists,  which  exists  everywhere  where  tbe 
communal  tenure  of  land  prevails.    The  annual  or  leas 
frequent  redistribution  of  land  at  the  dose  of  a  series  of 
years  which  marked  the  communal  tenure  of  the'  Indian 
villages  also  survived  in  the  villages  of  South- Western  Asia 
and  Europe.    The  Rev.  J.  Neill,  in  an  article  on  "  Land 
Tenure  in  the  Village  Coiuiuunities  of  Palestine,"  published 
in  No.  xlv,  vol.  xxiv,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute^  describes  how  the  village  lands  are  annuaUy  re- 
distributed among  the  onltivators  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  was  customary  in  Ohuttisgurh,  and  Tacitus  has  described 
the  existence  of  similar  customs  among  ihe  Suabiuns  of 
South  Germany,  where  they  still,  as  I  know,  existed  at 
intervals  of  years  till  recently,  and  still  every  purchaser 
of  a  pen<;ant's  land  has  to  pay  an  additional  sum  to  tbe 
commune  for  right  of  entry,  thus  showing  the  peasant  not 
to  be  the  full  proprietor  of  the  land.   That  they  formerly 
obtained  in  England  is  proved  by  the  annual  distribution 
of  common  lands,  suuli  as  the  Lammas  lands  of  Coventry, 
and  that  the  methods  of  distribution  were  exactly  similar 
to  those  used  in  India  is  proved  by  an  instance  quoted  by 
Sir  H.  Jllliot  from  Collinson's  **  Somersetshire,"  vol,  iii, 
p.  586,   He  tells  how  before  1811,  when  the  lands  of  the 
parishes  of  Congresbury  and  Puxton,  called  Dal-moors,  were 
enclosed,  they  used  to  be  annually  redistributed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parislios.    They  were  divided  into  strips, 
each  covering  an  acre,  and  bearing  a  peculiar  and  different 
mark  cut  in  the  turf,  such  as  a  horse,  four  oxen  and  a  mare, 


i  Bent,  *'  Saered  City  of  the  Ethiopians^**  ehsp.  nii,  p.  138. 
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two  oxen  and  a  mare,  a  pole-axe,  duck's  nest,  hand  reel, 
tnd  hare's  tail,  etc.    The  fields  were  thus  named  in  an 

exactly  similar  way  to  that  still  in  use  in  Chutia  Nagpore. 
Oa  the  Saturday  beiure  old  Midsui inner,  the  tenants  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates  in  Coagresbury,  i'uxtou,  and  West 
Sl  Lawrence  nsed  to  assemble  on  these  lauds,  and  a  number 
of  apples^  each  marked  with  the  mark  of  a  field,  are  put 
into  a  bag.  and  each  tenant  took  possession  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  the  plot  bearing  the  mark  of  the  apple  he  drew. 
Four  acres  were  also  reserved  for  the  payment  of  expenses, 
and  these  were  let  by  an  inch  of  candle.^  These  answer 
to  the  Beth*kheta  lands  in  Ooraon  villages  in  Chutia 
Nagpore,  lands  held  in  common  among  tke  rjots  for  the 
payment  of  village  e:Lpen8es  and  allotted  to  different  ryots 
ill  turn. 

But  besides  this  evidence  of  the  transference  from  India 
to  Europe  of  matriarchal  social  customs,  and  those  connected 
with  the  tenure  and  distribution  of  land,  there  is  also 
most  oogent  evidence  furnished  by  the  custom  of  reckonin^y 
the  year  be^Luniiig  lu  JNoveraher.  Tins  was  the  year  of 
the  Druids,  the  priests  of  the  mother-tree  (dru),  who  always 
began  their  year  in  November,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
Druid  nuns  were  obliged  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the 
roof  of  their  temple,  and  it  was  then  that  the  annual  fires 
were  lit.  Also  the  year  began  with  the  three  days'  feast 
to  the  dead,  still  preserved  all  over  Europe  in  the  three 
sacred  days  of  All  Hallows  Eve,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls 
Day.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  several  counties  in  JBingland 
for  farm  servants  to  be  hired  for  the  year  from  the 
1st  November.^  Also  the  beginning  of  the  second  season 
of  the  vear,  from  May  to  November,  is  celebrated  in  the 
May  festivals,  accompanied  by  the  annual  perambulation 
and  in  irking  of  boundaries,  a  survival  of  the  Indian  ritual 
of  the  boundary  snake^god. 

This  snake*god  survived  in  Greece  in  the  Echis,  the 

I  ElKot,  **  Snpplemoktuy  Oloosary,  N.W.P.,"  p.  264. 

^  AU«  a!!  Muutrs  and  CorporBtions  is  English  towns  an  aleoied  asmtally  on 

the  Ut  of  NoTember. 

i.a.A.s.  1S99.  23 
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parent  snake  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  the  father  of  the  Auhaioi. 
This  anake  was  the  Sanskrit  Ahi,  the  holdmg  snake  wha 
appears  in  Yedio  mythology  as  the  Ahir  Budhnya,  the 
ocean*  (hudhna)  snake  encireling  the  base  of  the  mother 

mountain,  the  Pytlion  or  snake  of  the  depths  (^u06<i)  of 
Delphi.  The  Ahi,  again,  is  the  snake  Vritra  slaiu  by 
Indra,  and  his  name,  from  the  root  rri,  means  the  circling 
snake,  or  snake  of  the  Indian  village.  The  Greeks  still 
call  themselves  his  ohildren,  for,  according  to  Mannhardt, 
in  Greek  Tillages  at  the  present  day  all  unbaptised  bojA 
are  called  hpoKo^,  SpcueSvTtK,  *  male  snakes  or  dragons/  and 

girls  dpuKaua,  EpaKovXa,  hpaKoi  TLoaa} 

But  one  ot  the  rno&l  Iclliag  pieces  of  evidence  as  to  the 
trunsfercnee  of  Indian  matriarchal  onstoms  to  Greece  is 
furnished  by  the  festival  of  the  ThesmophoriozousaL  This 
festival,  which  is  apparently  a  Northern  reproduction  of 
the  nnivenaUy  observed  festival  of  firstfniits,  held  in  the 
Soathem  Hemisphere  at  the  beginning  of  the  November 
year,  wafl,  according  to  Herodotus,  ii,  171,  introduced  among 
the  Pelusgi  by  the  sons  of  Danaus,  the  Indian  Danava,  the 
sons  of  the  Akkadian  Danu,  the  Pole-star  God.  It  was, 
be  says  in  vi,  16,  held  in  a  cavern  by  the  women  of 
Ephesas>  cne  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  matriarehal 
Amaaons.  It  took  place  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of 
Puanepsion  (October-November),  answering  to  the  24t^, 
25th,  and  26th  of  October,  and  was  held  at  night,  showing 
it  was  a  festival  of  the  southern  races,  who  began  iheir 
day,  not  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  but 
by  the  rising  of  the  stars  led  by  the  Pleiades  at  night. 
Only  the  women  of  each  4emo%  or  village  took  part  in  it» 
and  among  these  two  were  chosen  by  the  rest  as  rulers 
of  the  feast.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  the  mother  De-meter, 
the  barley-mother,  just  as  in  India  pigs  are  sacrificed  to 
the  god  Rabu,  the  sun^god  of  the  ploughing  races.  The 
Greek  pigs  were  consecrated  to  the  snake  parent  gods,  and 
no  pomegranates^  a  fruit  consecrated  to  the  sun,  were  allowed 
to  be  eaten. 

'  M&Qnhardi,  "Antiko  W&id  uud  i^'exd  Kullur,*'  vol.  ii,  cbap.  ii,  p.  63. 
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This  feast  was  followed  by  the  Chalkaia,  held  on  the 
19Ui  oi  PuanepsioD,  the  let  o£  NoTember*  This  was  dedi- 
eited  to  Athene  and  Hepheistos,  the  latter  being  the  god 
of  the  fire-drill.  Between  these  two  were  held  the  Tillage 
feast  of  the  Apaturia,  when  the  assembly  of  the  phatria  of 
each  village  was  held,  the  lists  of  members  of  the  Tillage 
commuDity  reyised,  and  the  young  men  who  were  sufficiently 
old  for  admission  reoeiyed  the  tcKijpo^,  or  grant  of  cultivated 
land,  allotted  to  thenii  a  grant  whioh  neoessitated  the  re^ 
anangement  of  the  Tillage  lands.  It  was  at  this  feast  that  the 
year's  fires  were  lighted  from  the  central  fire  of  the  Tillage, 
the  hearth  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Hestia,  the  Roman 
Vesta.  At  this  fire  each  man  lighted  the  torch  which  was 
to  light  his  household  fire,  and  these  were  carried  in 
procession  through  the  village.  Similarly  these  firee  were 
lighted  among  the  Druids,  and  this  feast  of  the  annual 
relighting  of  fires  is  oalled  in  Wales  and  Ireland  Samain. 
It  lasts  for  three  days  before  and  three  days  after  the  1st 
of  November.* 

I  have  now  shown,  in  this  review  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  primitive  villages,  that  in  their  earliest 
form  no  individual  right  of  property  in  any  piece  of  land 
was  recognised.  The  tenures  were  thus  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Gothic  Hof  Bauers  of  North-West  Germany, 
who,  with  the  BratsTentoi  Slavs  of  the  Balkans,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indian  Jats.  To  each  Bauerschaft  or 
Bratsvo  a  deiiiiite  estate  belonofcd,  which  was  divided  into 
separate  portions  allotted  to  each  family,^  as  in  Bhayachara 
Tillages  in  India.  In  £urope  each  family  had  its  land,  and 
each  tribal  territory  was  marked  by  its  distinct  boundary- 
markfl^  the  origin  of  onr*  hedges,  which  are  noTor  seen  in 
the  ooramnnal  Tillages  of  Belgium,  Eastern  France,  or  South 
Germany,  except  where  a  tract  held  by  private  proprietors 
exists.  It  was  these  marrying  Goths  wlio  were  the  precurd(jrs 
of  the  later  Aryan  Celts  of  the  Vedic  age,  the  people  who 

^  Rhy»,  "  nibbert  Lectures  for  18^1,"  pp.  617,  618. 

'  Jevont  Scbrader's  "Prehistoric  AnUquities  of  the  Arjans,"  part  ir, 
ikip.  lii,  Mot.  Ti,  p  307. 
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burut  their  dead,  and  wlio  supehmpoaed  rights  of  private 
property  in  India,  whiob  haye^  wherever  the  Mitakshara 
and  Dhayabbaga  codes  prevail,  anperaeded  tboee  of  the 
earlier  village  communitiee. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Baden-Powell'a  remark,  in  p.  611, 
that  it  seems  to  him  very  improbable  that  once  tht*  culti- 
vator had  no  separate  interest  iu  the  plot  or  ag«^regate  of 
plots  he  was  told  to  cultivate,  I  would  remark  that,  as 
all  the  produoe  of  the  whole  cultivated  tract  was  once 
atored  in  the  oommoii  granary  (as  in  the  Cretan  villages 
described  by  Aristotle),  he  could  have  no  possible  private 
interest  in  the  produce.  Similarly  the  produoe  of  all  freshly 
cleared  land  belonged  to  the  community,  and  the  land  itself, 
if  cleared  by  any  one  individual  cultivator,  was  included 
in  the  cultivated  land  of  the  village  at  the  next  distribution. 
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Abi.  XII. — The  Coinage  of  (he  Mahdksaii  <jjjn.^  afid  Kmtrapas 
of  Surdstra  and  Mdlava  (Western  KfatrapasJ,  13y 
E.  J.  JiAFsaN^  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Together  with 
a  Note  on  the  order  of  mioeenion,  and  Dynaatie  and 
Genealogical  Tables,  by  Colonel  J.  Biddolph. 

KoEB  than  eight  yeart  hare  passed  since  the  publication  in 
this  Joamal  of  a  postbumoas  article  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal 
Indraji  on  **The  Coinage  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas."  * 
With  the  exception  of  a  chapter  in  Coins  of  Mediaeval 
India/'  by  the  late  General  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  little  of 
importance  haa  since  been  written  on  the  history  of  this 
dynssty.  The  Pandit's  article  is  still  the  best  and  fullest 
account  of  ihe  subject  taken  its  a  whole.  So  much  new 
inionnation  has,  however,  been  obtained  from  the  coins — 
partly  from  specimens  recently  brought  to  light,  and  partly 
from  a  more  mioute  scrutiny  of  specimens  previously  known 
—that  a  supplementary  account  has  become  necessary.  The 
following  notes  profess  merely  to  supply  addenda  et  corrigenda 
to  the  article  in  question,  and  are  not  intended  in  auy  way 
to  supersede  it. 

The  most  important  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ooUeetion  of  the  coins  of  the  Western  K^atrapas  made  by 
Colonel  J.  Biddulphy  while  Resident  at  Baroda,  and  many 

of  the  new  facta  now  published  are  due  to  his  patient  and 
painstaking  observations. 

When  our  manuscript  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the 
printer,  I  received  a  Tory  interesting  letter  from  the  Her. 
fi.  B.  Soott^  giving  an  account  of  the  investigation  by 

'  J.R.A.S.,  1890,  p.  639.   In  the  folloiring  pages,  Ihia  trtiola  is  referred  to 
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Mr.  Yallabliji  Haridatta  and  himself  of  tlie  Ksatrapa  eoini 

— two  or  three  hundred  in  number — in  the  Watson  Maseam 
at  Rajkot.  These  obscTvauuuii,  which  coniiiiii  our  cuii- 
cluftious  in  some  instances,  and  suggest  further  possibilities 
in  others  have  been  added  to  our  notee. 

The  Obverse  Imcriptiom  in  *  Greek '  CharaeUr$, 

As  is  well  known,  the  coins  of  the  Esatrapas,  throog^hottt 
the  whole  duration  of  the  dynasty,  generally  bear  on  the 
obverse  traces  of  what  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  au  iuscnptioa 
-H>r  ratheTi  perhaps,  in  most  oases,  an  imitation  of  an 
inaoription — m  Greek  obaraetert.  This  is  elearest  daring 
the  period  when  the  workiDanehip  is  at  its  best,  i.e.  approxi- 
mately iiom  the  reign  of  DamajadasrI,  sou  ul  Rudradaman, 
to  that  of  Vijaya^ena,  eon  of  Damascna ;  and,  in  their 
endeavours  to  decipher  these  enigmatical  coin  -  legeods, 
numitmatista  hare  natorallj  aeleoted  lor  study  thoee  epeei- 
meai  on  whiob  they  were  most  olearly  and  oompletely 
expressed.^  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
at  this  time  (roughly  from  about  to  170  of  the  Ksatrapa 
era  =  a.d.  108  to  248),  this  Greek  inscription  had  lost 
ail  meaning,  and  oontinued  to  be  reproduoed  mecbanicallj 
and  unintelligently  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  border.  If  so, 
the  failure  ol  the  numiamatists  to  give  any  satiafaotory 
explanation  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  best  hope  of 
recovering  the  lost  meaning  lay  evidently  in  a  study  of 
the  earliest  coins  ol  this  class — those  of  Nabapana  and 
Gastana — ^whioh  belonged  to  a  period  when  these  Greek 
insoriptions  possibly  still  had  some  sigoifioanee ;  but»  nafor- 
tuoately,  all  the  known  speoimens  ol  Nabapana  and  Oastana 
Wore  luLueutably  dulicit'iit  and  fragmentary  in  this  respect. 

An  unusually  well  preserved  coin  of  Castaua,  belonging 
to  Colonel  Biddulpb,  supplies,  I  believe,  the  clue  to  the 
proper  explanation  of  these  obverse  inscriptions  in  Greek 

<  Rapaon,  "  Indian  Coim"  [Biih1er*i  OnmdriM,  ii,  U],  |  SI,  tar  tdmmm 
to  Ui«  Tsrions  tttsmpto  made  to  oiplsia  thaw  ooia^lageods. 
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elimeters ;  and  the  recognition  of  tbi*  fact  is  due,  in  the 

first  place,  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  who  irnrnediately  saw  tlmt 
the  name  of  Gastana  actually  appears  here  ud  CI  ACTA  NC  A 
(inf.,  p.  370,  PI.  2).  From  this  observation,  tbe  natural 
taleraDoe  followed  that  theee  Greek  inaoriptione  are,  after 
all,  nothing  but  what  might  bare  been  expeoted^  i.e.  either 
tnntktions  or  trantliteratione  of  the  Indian  ineoriptions 
on  tbe  reverse.  If  the  attempt  to  restore  lUa^e  fragmentary 
coin-legends  be  made  from  thid  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
quite  evident  that  they  are  not  translations.  There  are 
no  traces,  for  instance,  of  the  word  BASIAEOZi  which 
would  naturally  ha^e  been  used  to  translate  r^m;  but 
there  will  be  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
transliterutions. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  coins  of  Kahapana,  for  example,  the 
Indian  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  are — Mdjito  Kfohardiasa 
Nahapdmua  (firahmf),  and  Sana  Chaharatdsa  Ntdiopamna 
(Kharosthl).  The  obverse  inscriptions  on  all  the  available 
epeciniens  are,  unfortunately,  very  fniginentary.  The 
remaining  traces,  if  read  from  the  top  downwards — the 
direction  in  which  the  corresponding  Indian  inscriptions 
on  the  reverse  invariably  proceed  at  this  period^are  as 
follows  ^ : — 

(1)  .  A  CCNAA[nA].  Bh. 

(2)  .   ANNIU;IATAAACCNA[??JNA[  Bh. 

(a)   PANLNJ  Ln]A[fjNACC  Col.  Shepherd. 

Now  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  the  6rst  word 

PANNICjJ  is  intended  to  represent  rajho  or  ra»o,  and  that 

the  third  word  N AA[n]A[?]NACC  contains  in  blundered 
iitahioD  the  name  Nahapaua  in  the  genitive.    With  regard 

>  II  nuy  be  mentioned  th*t  is  theso  copiee  tbe  reftorttioae  wilbia  bneketi 
are  in  erery  ca««  probable,  and  seem  to  he  justified  by  the  tracer  which  remaia 

of  the  letter*.  A  note  of  mterro<^atioa  h;is  heoa  Bubstitntcd  whenever  the 
Tisibl*  traoM  do  not  9U^<;e8t  a  probable  retttoratiou.  it  in  ioterestin^  to  note 
tlulOolooel  Sbepherd  s  coin  alone  of  all  the  available  ooine  of  Nshapiaa  and 
Manilla  preserrea  the  lett.  r  R  of  PANNIU)  '^ininet,  «9ll  tbse  veriUi  •  eoa- 
iecture  which  had  been  made  t)eiore  its  appearance. 
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to  the  fiocoad  word,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  seea 
on  onlj  one  of  the  three  coins,  there  is  less  certainty. 
XATAAACC  can  scarcely,  after  all  allowance  for  blundering 
has  been  made,  be  intended  for  a  transliteration  of  Kiohard- 
Uma  or  Chakaratata,  the  title  which  Nahapana  usually  bears 
on  his  coins ;  but  a  little  correction  would  make  it  into 
TATARACC,  and  tlii.s  niij^^ht  very  well  represent  a  Graecized 
form  mtlapaM^  =.k^'itrap<ua  or  chairapasat  a  title  wbicli 
he  bears  in  some  of  his  inscriptions,'  and  which,  indeed, 
maj  pat9ibfy  eTen  have  been  used  in  the  Indian  legends 
on  the  reverse  of  this  particular  coin,  for  both  the  Brahroi 
and  the  Kharosthf  inscriptions  are  too  imperfect  in  the  case 
of  this  word  to  admit  of  any  certain  reading. 

In  the  case  of  Castana,  the  obverse  legend  in  Greek 
letters  is  plainer.  The  two  coins  which  are  clearest  in  this 
respect  read 

(1)  .    ANNIUTA  NCA  [Bh. 

(2)  .  ANNLIWJIATLP]    .  .     .  .  [CIJACTANCA 

[CoL  Btddulph. 

This  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  a  transliteration  of  M^no 

Jtsatrapasa  Castanasa,  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that 
it  does  not  correspond  with  the  Indian  (Birtliiui)  inscription 
on  the  other  side,  which  privoB  to  Castuna  the  higher  title 
of  Mahak$atrapa  and  calls  him  the  son  of  Ghsamotika 
(v.  inf.,  p.  370,  PI.  2).  The  silver  coin  attributed  by 
Bbagvanlai  (p.  645)  to  Jayadaman  also  has  [-]AwNNIU) 
quite  distinct;  but,  as  will  be  seen  (inf.,  p.  372),  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  this  coin  should  not  rather  be 
askiigned  to  Castaiiii  ruling  as  Ksatrapa,  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  no  attempt  to  explain  as  Hi^nihcatit  the 
inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  coins  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Caftana  has  hitherto  been  successful;  and  that 

>  For  tiM  initia]  letter  2.  ef .  tbe  Greek  tnuMlHention  of  the  word  kfttrmpm 

on  the  coins  of  Cfiftana  (itif.,  p.  370).    Tho  rfprf«<i'ntati<>a  of  r  by  /  both  in 
Sanskrit  and  in  tho  Prakntic  dialects  is  common  enough  j  cf.  W'eokenuigel, 
^IHndi$tk$  OrmmMtik,  $  191. 
*  Cf.  AnhMologieal  Surrey  of  Weetem  Inclii :  Kltt^iivi^  and  Ksohh,  p.  16, 
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tbe  probability  is  that  they  then  ceased  to  have  any  meaniiig 
and  coatinued  to  be  imitated  or  i-epeated  simply  as  a  sort 
of  ornamental  boixler. 

They  are,  nevertheless,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  study  ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  illutitratiiig  our  observations,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  of  the  most  perfect. 

(I)  uvo'^i>joiivvoii:>ouv/AOcii 

on  a  coin  (B.M.,  Ciinn.,  94,  5-7,  677)  of  Rudrasiniha,  son 
of  Eudradaman,  as  Ksatrapa  in  the  year  102.  With  the 
exoeptioo  of  the  first  two  cbaracters,  this  is  repeated  on 
a  coin  strtick  in  the  following  year,  103,  by  the  same  priuce 
roling  as  Mahakfatrapa  (B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  22). 

(2)  HOl^^^:>tolKlOHOlOl 

The  same  ruling  as  Kfatrapa  (for  the  second  time)  in 
the  year  112.    (B.M.,  Bb.  Coll.,  2 1 .} 

(3)  ii'^Ayy  ictvsotvAtacvc 

Hudrasena,  son  of  Rudrasiniha,  Mahaksatrapa,  year  134. 
(B.M.,  Cnnn.,  94,  5-7,  678.) 

(4)  I'^^C?]  ....  loacwAXiivo 

Bamasena,  son  of  Rndrasimba,  Mahaksatrapa,  year  15;r. 
[hM.,  Bb.  CoU.,  154.) 

(6)    ^^^^  XlVllCTJCVAlllVO 

This  inscription  baa  been  traced  from  tbree  specimens 
of  Yijayasena,  son  of  Damasena,  Mahaksatrapa,  year  163 
(R.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  204,  208,  210)  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
reudiog  on  all  bis  coins  without  exception.  Indeed,  tliis 
particular  combination  of  characters  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  as  the  recognized  form  after  the  reign  of 
Dimasena,  son  of  Rudrasiipba;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
toice  its  growth  and  gradual  predominance  from  a  still 
eiirlier  time  [of.,  for  example,  (5)  with  (4),  and  (1)  with 
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(3)].  After  the  time  of  Yijayasenay  aon  of  Damaaenft,  the 
obvezie  inacriptions  become  more  fragmentary^  but  tha 
fragments  can,  in  by  far  tbe  greater  number  of  inatancesi 
be  referred  back  to  this  stereotyped  form.*  There  are, 
Luwever,  exceptions  to  this  geueral  rule,  e.g. : 

(6)  •     •  AlOAVlCtVlllA  •  • 

(7)  •  .  .  .  .  MCAHMK  •  •  • 

Rndraaimba,  son  of  Srami  Jivadaman,  Esatrapa  from 

22x  to  233  (?)  (B.M.,  India  Office  Coll..  945,  and  Bb.  Coll., 
639).  The  fragments  of  the  ubverse  inscriptions  of  iLio 
Ksatrapa  tend  to  show  that  they  were  altogelher  abnormal. 
This  triding  observation  may  not  be  without  siguiHoauco 
when  it  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  break  occurs  in 
the  dynasty  at  this  time,  and  that  tbe  reign  of  Rndraaimha, 
son  of  S^rami  Jlvadaman,  marks  a  new  departure.  Such 
traces  as  are  to  be  seen  on  later  coins  seem,  however,  to 
iudieatw  a  subsequent  reversion  to  the  old  lurm. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Ksatrapa  coinage 
was  derived,  alike  as  regards  its  form  and  its  standard  of 
weight,  from  the  later  Graeco-Iodian  coinage,  and  that 
tbe  origin  of  this  obverse  inscription  in  Qreek  cbaractera 
is  tbus  fully  explained.  This  view  must  be,  in  tbe  main, 
perfectly  correct.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  tbe 
general  eiiuilarit}'  between  the  Ksatrapa  coiu^  and  the 
liemidrachms  of  Apollodotus  Philopator,  for  instance  ;  but 
there  are  also,  apparently,  traces  of  other  influence ;  and  in 
some  respects,  notably  in  the  arrangement  of  tbe  inscription 
^wbich  is  interrupted  by  the  bust^  not  contLnaoaa  all 
around  tbe  coin — Roman  denarii  rather  than  Qraeco-Indian 
bemidrachms  seem  to  have  served  as  the  models  from 

*  I  mxini  altogether  retract  an  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  a  not©  to 
Bhagvinlare  puper  (p.  648)  tliat  "It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no 
idmtiMl  or  tiwvn  rery  similar  combinations  of  these  Greek  letters  are  to  be  foaad 
on  different  specimeu^."  It  wns  ou!y  uftrr  ti  p  -'vstcmatic  examination  of  many 
huadrada  of  specimena  that  it  was  seen  that  ihtm  fragmeuta  are,  in  moat  caaMi 
|Mrli  of  tbo  taint  originsl. 
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uliicli  the  Ksatrapa  omnage  was  copied.^    The  letters  of 

the  obverse  in«iorij)ti(>n3  of  Nahapilaa  and  Custana  are 
undoubtedly  Greek,  but,  on  the  later  coins,  there  &eem 
often  to  be  remiDiscenoes.  of  snob  cororaooly  recurring 
Romao  fomiiilae  as  AVG«  COSIM»  eto.  It  is  most  probable, 
Umd,  tbat  the  Ksatrapa  ooios  owe  something  to  both  Graeco- 
Indian  and  Boman  sources. 

The  Coin-Dates  and  their  Repreeentation. 

Most  important  modi tuations  in  the  dyiia.stic  list,  as 
arranged  by  Pandit  lihagvauial,  have  result ed  from  the 
diiooTery  of  specimens  bearing  new  dates.  At  the  same 
time,  scaroely  less  has  been  gained  by  a  more  precise  and 
rigid  method  of  dealing  with  the  dated  specimens  already 
known.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  always  between  the 
certain  and  the  probable.  It  ia  almost  equally  important 
to  abstain  from  all  conjecture  as  to  mere  possibilities.  In 
these  pages,  therefore,  a  note  of  interrogation  has  been 
added  to  eyery  reading  of  a  date  as  to  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  which  there  can  be  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
this  note  of  interrogation  has  been  used  onl}'  to  denote  what 
is  in  itself  probable  and  apparently  justified  by  traces 
remaining  on  the  coin  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  never 
to  denote  what  is  possible  but  wholly  conjectural.  The 
letter  9  has  been  used  to  indicate  a  digit  which  is  quite 
imosrtain,  and,  where  it  is  possible  to  assign  limits  to  this 
uncertainty,  these  have  been  added  wilhm  a  bracket. 

With  regard  to  the  reading  of  these  dates,  some  ambiguity 
rsmains  apparently  on  one  point  only — the  determination 
whsther,  in  certain  cases,  the  character  which  appears  in 
ihs  unit's  place  should  be  read  as  8  or  9.  There  is  no 
joabt  about  the  normal  forms  of  these  numerals.  They 
both  occur  in  inscriptions  in  cases  where  the  number  u 

'  Bmmbu  eoin*  Mongpng  to  the  period  from  Angnrtni  to  Antoniiiiui  Pius  ware, 

u  we  know,  plentiful  m  Iiiflia  (to  the  reference?i  ^ivf  n  iu  hidian  Coins,  $  14, 
•d<l  Hill,  Num.  Chran.,  1898,  p.  304),  ond  there  are  uodoubtt'd  instancea  of 
RomiiQ  tDtluence  on  Indian  comage— e.g.,  in  the  bust  on  the  small  bronze  coins 
of  KozoU  Kadaphee.  and  in  tb«  style  ot  the  fii.'ures  of  divinities  npraented  oa 
ths  gold  wiasfe  of  tlie  £a«aDft  monarclu  Kanif ka  and  Hufif ka. 
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repreieiited  both  in  figures  and  words,  e.g.,  ei'gbt=  V,  ^, 
and  V  (Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind. :  BaddhiH  Caw  Ttmpk*, 

pi.  xlvi,  Mahady  1  and  2)  and  nine  —  J  (id.,  pi.  Hi,  18, 
from  Nasik).  The  doubt  arises  when  we  £nd  ou  the  coins 
forms  which,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  admit  ol  explasAtion  as 
either.  Suoh  a  form  is  ^ ,  which  is  of  frequent 
(e.g.,  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  25).  Buhler  assigns  the  Ttltis 
nine  to  this  figure  (Indische  Palaeogrnphiet  Tafel  ix),  while 
Bhagvaiilal  invariably  reads  it  as  eight.  The  coin  from  the 
Bhagvanhil  Collectioo  just  referred  to  is  one  of  liudrasimLa, 
son  of  Rudradaman,  and  has  the  date  ^0<  ^nd  the  earliest 
known  date  of  his  successor,  Jiradaman,  son  of  Damajads, 
appears  on  a  coin — Bh.  Coll.,  No.  20— as  'n^J*  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  119,  and  if  so  tbs 
presumption  is  ihat  the  former  is  118,  i.e.  that  this  \ 
eight.  The  same  rule  works  well  if  applied  to  other  cases 
of  possihle  doubt.  For  instance,  on  the  coins  of  Yijayssena, 
son  of  Daroasena,  we  find  hoth  (Bh.  Coll.,  Nos.  255, 

256)  and  »f }  (id.,  No.  257,  etc.).  Now.  the  latter  ii 
almost  certainly  169  (although  the  fact  was  overlooked  by 
the  Pandit),  and,  if  so,  the  former  is  surely  168,  as  all  the 
other  unit-hgures  are  perfectly  well  known.  The  hook 
at  the  top  seems  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  nine: 
the  short  line  at  the  top  of  the  eight  seems  simply  to  bs 
a  mdtra — or  what  English  printers  call  a  serif — such  ii 
was  addtid  to  JNagari  letters  generally  at  this  period* 

The  Era  of  the  Coin-Dales. 

The  Texed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  §aka  era  used 

not  be  dibcussid  here.  What  we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
the  dates  on  these  coins  are  more  fittinglv  aRoriljed  to  it 
or  to  some  other  era.  In  Indian  Coins,  §  83,  1  point  out 
that  the  assumption  of  another  era,  beginning  aboat 
100  A.]>.,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  the  known  fbeta 
of  the  case  well  agree  with  the  presumption  that  the  dstei 
are  in  the  8aka  era,  beginnins?  78  a.d.  This  view  has  since 
been  contirmed  by  Professor  ixielbom's  observations  u  to 
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the  use  of  the  word  varfa  (as  opposed  to  tamvaUara)  to 
denote  'year'  in  ineonptioos.    From  an  examination  of 

dA  the  known  instances  he  conclufles  that  **  the  great 
prepoaderance  of  the  word  varsa  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  datee  must,  no  doubt^  be  regarded  as  a  die- 

tmginshmg  feature  of  the  l^eka  era."  After  referring  to 
the  dates  on  the  insoriptione  of  the  Western  Ksatrapas, 
he  says  "  the  word  for  *  year  '  everywhere  is  varsa  (or  it* 
Prakrit  equivalent),  and  this  circumstance  seemg  to  me 
to  counect  these  dates  in  an  unmistakable  manner  with 
the  dates  which  are  distinctly  referred  to  the  Saka  era, 
in  which  the  word  varfa  decidedly  predominates.  In  fact, 
the  way  in  which  parM  is  used  both  in  the  dates  of  the 
Western  Ksutrapas  and  in  tlie  8a ka  dates  universally 
so  called,  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  support  the  views  of 
those  scholars  who  have  assigned  the  former  to  the  ^ka 
era,  on  historical  gronnds."  ^  This  acnte  deduction  appears 
to  me  to  make  practically  certain  what  was  before  a  very 
probable  theory. 

General  Cunningham  (Coins  of  Mediaeval  India,  p.  3) 
tentatively  assigned  the  years  found  in  Nahapana's  in- 
scriptions, 41,  42,  and  46,  to  "  the  era  of  the  Malavas, 
beginning  in  BX.  67."  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Nshapana  and  Gastana  were  separated  by  any  such  interval 
as  would  be  necessitated  by  this  theory ;  and  Professor 
Kielhorn's  rule  would  show  that  Nahapana's  dates  like 
those  of  the  Western  Jb^trapas  are  in  the  Saka  era. 

TAc  Reprezentaihon  of  the  Eye  in  the  Portraiture  of  Different 

Ferioda, 

The  types  of  the  silver  coinage  remain  the  same  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty — from  the  reign  of 

Cast  ana  to  that  of  Rudrasiiului,  son  of  Satyasiinha — a  period 
of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
conservatism  in  regard  to  main  features,  which  is  charac- 
tecistic  of  other  Indian  coinages  also,  slight  variations  are 

1  Jnd,  Atti,,  im,  p.  163. 
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naturally  (o  be  observed  in  the  art  anrl  workmambip  of 
diffmDt  periods.  Some  of  theae*— e.g.  the  differeot  metkoda 
of  representing  the  eye  and  lips  in  tbe  portraits  on  the  obrene, 

and  ihe  various  forms  assumed  by  the  caitya,  star  and  crescent, 
on  the  reverse — were  noticed  by  Newton  in  18(^2,^  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  (op.  cit.,  table  faciug  p,  26)  kow  tbo 
results  wbieli  he  obtained  from  a  minute  examinatioa  of 
these  details  generally  confirm  the  order  of  snooession  sf 
these  princes  as  determined  by  their  inscriptions  and  dates. 

These  observations  are  often  usiful  m  crittria  of  date. 
The  ditierent  methodis  rtdupWd  in  the  rt'pre.seiitation  of  the 
eye  seem»  in  particular,  to  be  determinable  with  grett 
accuraoy*  Tbe  chief  methods  are  shown  in  the  aeoon- 
panying  sketehesi  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hill; 
and  the  period  daring  which  each  one  of  these  prmilsd 
can  be  dated  in  most  iustances  almobi  to  the  exact  year. 

J5i\    <i\  ^ 

t  ■  •  ♦ 


I  •  t  • 


(1)  Drawn  from  a  coin  of  Mks*  Hudraaimhay  yr*  110; 
B.M.,  Bh.  Coll,  No.  90. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  until  about  the  yesr 
lid,  in  the  reign  of  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Rndradaman,  ths 

eye-bull  is  regularly  represented  by  a  dot  in  relief. 

(2)  Mks.  Rudrasimim,  yr.  IIG :  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  iuO. 
For  a  short  period  after  this,  the  eye-ball  is  generally 

indicated  by  a  line  between  the  eye-lids  in  the  form  of 
a  curve  bending  inwards.  This  style  seems  to  prevsil 
between  the  years  1 16  and  126  Of  the  five  coins  of 
Jivadiinian,  hou  of  Jayadiifnan,  in  the  British  ^Inseuni,  four 
are  in  aocordanoe  with  the  rule,  and  one,  dated  l^nr,  shovs 

^  "On  the  S&h,  Gnpta,  and  other  Ancient  DjlUMrttss  ol  SaMiaiitr 
Ouzerat  "  :  /owm.  Bomb.  Mr.  H.A.S.,  Ib62,  p.  1. 
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the  earlier  form  of  eye  given  io  Fig.  1.  The  earlier  coine 
of  Radraseoa,  son  of  Rndrafiimha,  follow  the  rule. 

(3)  Mks.  Rudrasena,  yr.  136:  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  :so.  121. 

After  the  year  120,  the  curve  which  indicates  the  eye-ball 
is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  line  representing  the  upper 
6jre*lid;  and,  in  tke  reign  of  Damaaena^  apparently  about 
the  year  163,  the  curvature  of  the  line  representing  the 
eye-brow  is  greatly  increased  (see  I  ig.  4). 
'  (4]  Mks.  Vijayasena,  yr.  170  :  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  263. 

A  tendency  tu  make  the  upper  line  of  the  eye  fitraighter 
sod  the  cnrve  of  the  eye-ball  more  circular  is  observable 
from  about  the  year  170,  in  the  reign  of  Vijayasena,  and 
this  style  seems  to  last  until  after  the  year  211^  in  the  reigu 

of  Bhartnlatnan, 

(5)  Mks.  iihartrdaman,  yr.  214:  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll,  2no.  51 
(ihe  eye- brow  copied  from  No.  445). 

A  coin  of  Bhartrdaman,  dated  211,  follows  the  style 
siunrn  in  Fig.  4,  but  on  all  his  coins  of  a  subsequent  date, 
the  curve  representing  the  eye*ball  has  become  a  complete 
circle.  As  will  be  noticed  (mf.,  p.  393),  the  (hiit-y  on  the 
coins  of  Vi^vaiiimha  and  Bhartrdaman  are  in  buch  au 
unsatisfactory  condition  that  it  was,  until  quite  recently, 
doabtfal  which  of  the  two  reigned  first  The  evidence  from 
style  is,  in  this  case,  important.  Of  the  sizty^nine  specimens 
o!  Yiivasimlia's  coinage  in  the  British  Museum,  not  one 
has  a  portmit  with  the  eye  formed  according  to  tlu  labhioii 
prevalent  during  the  latter  part  of  Bhartrdaman's  reign — 
a  fact  which,  of  itself,  seems  to  show  that  Yilvasiipba  ruled 
before  Bhartrdaman. 

(6)  Mks.  itudrasiipha,  yr.  280 :  B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  59. 
Burin g  the  reip^n  of  Rudrasiraha,  son  of  Jivadaman, 

before  the  year  2*^0,  we  find  what  seems  almost  to  be 
>  reTeraion  to  the  style  shown  iu  Fig.  4.  The  only 
<iiffiirences  appear  to  be  that  the  curve  indicating  the 
•ye*ball  is  attached  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  upper  line 
o!  the  eye,  and  that  the  lower  line  is  shorter.  The  dates 
en  most  of  Kudrasimha's  coins  are  very  iudidtiuct,  and  it 
18  impossible  to  date  the  introduction  of  this  style  very 
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aocarately.  It  certainly  prevails  after  230;  but  of  ih% 
coins  reading  22jp,  some  follow  this  style  and  iome  ibat 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

(7)  Ks.  Ya^odaman,  yr.  240 :  B.M.,  Bird,  54,  5-29, 12. 
On  the  coins  of  Yatodaraan  (240-249),  the  lower  line  of 

the  eye  is  much  reduced — often  it  becomes  a  mere  dot — 
and  the  curve  indicating  the  eye-ball  is  much  smaller,  and 
is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  apper  line.  This  atjls 
seems  to  prevail  until  about  the  year  290,  in  the  reign  of 
liudrasena,  8on  of  KiKhathTman. 

(8)  Mks.  Rudraseua,  son  of  Eudradaman,  yr.  292 :  B.M., 
Bh.  Coll..  No.  67. 

In  this  reign,  after  about  the  year  290,  we  seem  to  find 
a  new  style,  in  which  the  eye-hrow  is  made  much  thicker, 
and  the  eye-ball  represented  by  a  circle  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  line,  existing  side  by  side  with  the  style  shown  ia 
Fig.  7.  Both  of  these  styles  seem  to  occur  together  until 
the  end  of  the  dynasty,  but  the  one  described  last  sod 
shown  in  Fig.  8  seems  to  predominate* 

The  Silver  Coinage, 

Nahapana,  thb  Esauarata  {Bh.f  p.  642). 
[Ksatrapa:  dated  inscription  41 P,  42;  Hahaksatrapa :  dated 

inscripLiou  4G.J 

06t\  Bust  to  r.,  PAN[N]  [n]Ar?]N ACC[- 

Jiev.  Arrow  and  thunderbolt:  liaFw  Chaharatam  Naka' 
panam  (Eharosthi) :  "nam  (Brahmi). 
Colonel  Shepherd.         '65,  wt  30  grains ;  PI.  1. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  (sup.,  p.  359),  this  coin 
is  important  as  preserving  quite  distinct  the  initial  P  of 
PANNIU)  =  rano,  and  thus  making  certain  a  reading  which 
was  previously  somewhat  problematical.'  Another  note- 
worthy feature  is  its  perfect  Kharosthi  inscription  in  bold 
distinct  characters. 

*  Thomns  (Aroh.  Slirv.  W«it.  Ind.,  Kathiawad  and  Kaclli.  p.  46  ft.)  con- 
tended with  Tuuch  learning  and  inirpnuity  that  the  Owk  titW  TYPANNOY 
wuj*  to  bf  restored  here.  In  J  R.  A.  S.,  Issi,  p.  626,  he  8u*»g^**t«d 
TYPANNOYNTO^ — doubt  on  the  analogy  of  the  coina  of  Miaiu. 
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The  Pa^dtt'o  statemeot  (on  p.  641)  that  the  title  Ohaharata 
used  by  Nahapana  occurs  also  "  on  the  Taxila  copper-plate 

dated  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  the  great  king  Moga,** 
must  be  accepted  with  some  reservation.  Hotrath  Dr.  G. 
BQhler,  in  his  edition  of  this  copper -plate  inacription 
{Epigri^hia  Indiea^  iv,  p.  54  ff.),  while  admitting  (p.  5d» 
note  7)  that  the  reading  OhaharaUua  was  ''not  abaolutely 
impossible,"  preferred  to  read  the  passage  as  C/iaham^sa'l 
Cukhmia  en  Ohnfrapasa,  and  to  interpret  it  as  nieanint^ 
that  Liaka  ruled  as  Satrap  over  the  districts  of  Chahara 
and  Cokhaa.*'  It  ia,  therefore,  not  yet  aatiefaotoriiy  proved 
that  we  know  of  any  other  ruler  of  the  Kfaharata  family 
besides  Nahapana.  My  account  of  the  Ksaharitas,  in 
Indian  Coins,  S  78,  should  be  amended  accordingly.  The 
statement,  moreover,  that  Nahapiiua  is  "  knowa  as  a  Saka 
from  the  inscriptions  of  his  son-in-law  Usavadata"  should 
be  qualified.  The  fact  is  merely  that  Usavadata  himself 
—not  Nahapana — ^is,  in  all  prohability,  hut  still  not  quite 
certainly,  called  a  Saka  in  one  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions 
(Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind. ;  Buddhist  Cave  Temples,  p.  101, 
Dote  3). 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Ksaharaia 
fionily  is  to  he  identified  with  the  Khakharata  family,  which 
tbe  Andhra  king  Yasithiputa  Pulumayi  boasts  of  having 
destroyed,  in  tlie  iSasik  inscription  dated  in  tho  nineteenth 
Tear  of  his  reij^m  (id.,  p.  108).  In  another  iuscriptiou  the 
title  appears  as  Khahaiiita  (id.,  p.  lUl,  No.  6). 

Nahapana  is  styled  Baja  Ksaharata  Ksatrapa  in  an 
inscription  dated  in  the  year  42,  and  haying  a  postscript 
in  which  the  years  41  and  45  are  mentioned  (id.,  p.  102, 
No.  9)  ;  but  he  appears  as  [llaja]  Maliak.sutrapa  Svami 
iu  ao  inscription  of  bis  minister  Ayama  dated  in  the  year 
46  (id.,  p.  10-3,  No.  11).  He  seems  to  bear  the  higher 
title  only  on  this  inscription,  and  on  no  coin  hitherto 
diacovered.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  safe  to  conclude  from 
this  one  piece  of  evidence,  that,  on  the  assumption  of  the 
higher  title  aksatrapa,  he  discontinued  the  use  of  his 
family-name  Ksaharata. 

i.a.A.s.  1899.  24 
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Ghsamotika. 

From  the  coins  of  Castaua  we  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Ghsamolika.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Indian  transliteration 
of  some  foreign — ^probably  Persian — proper  name ;  bul  until 
this  point  can  be  definitely  decided^  the  alternative  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Qhtamotikapuira  may  possibly  be  some  title 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  r^apuira,  depapuira,  and  the  like.  If 
Ghsamotika  be  a  proper  name,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  title  whatsoever.  All  the  genealogical 
tables  given  in  the  inscriptions  bep^in  with  Castana,  and  no 
meotioQ  whatever  is  made  in  them  of  his  father.  This  is 
to  be  explained,  according  to  our  adoption  of  one  or  other 
of  the  alternative  suggestions  just  mentioned,  as  due  to  the 
fact  either  that  the  father  was  a  private  penon  without 
any  titles,  or  that  gh%amcit%kapuira  simply  means  *  son  of  the 
feudal  lord/  *  knight/  'esquire,'  or  something  of  the  kind. 

In  Thomas's  article  on  the  "  Epoch  of  the  Guptas,"  in 
the  Journal  for  18bl,  p.  524,  he  eaya :  "Mr.  Burgess 
informs  me  that  a  coin  of  the  father  of  Castana  has  lately 
been  found.  The  name  appears  in  its  archaic  form  as 
wftft«R,  Sfjamotika.*'    A  very  slight  correction 

in  this  reading  would,  of  course,  give  us  Ghsamotika. 
Unfortunately,  this  interesting  coin  has  disappeared.  J)r. 
Burgess  tells  me  that  he  distinctly  remembers  seeing  it 
in  the  Pandit's  collection,  and  being  told  that  it  came  from 

Kathiawad.    The  Pandit's  collection  is  now  in  the  British 

•  •  •  • 

Museum,  but  all  attempts  to  find  this  particular  coin  bare 
been  in  vain. 

Castana,  son  of  Qhsakotika  {Bh.,  p.  643). 

[Ksatrapii  and  Maliakscitrapa  :  no  dated  coins  or  inscriptions.] 
^Olw.  Busttor.,[]ANN[IU>]IATCP]  [CIIACTANCA 

*  As  the  types  of  the  siWer  coinage  of  the  K^trapaa  remiun  the  same  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  tho  djnuitf,  it  will  not  be  aoewiiry  to  wpmt  ih» 
description  of  them  io  erery  case. 

Thu  Rev.  H.  K.  ScoU  informs  me  that  there  is  a  specimen  of  Ca^^na's 
coinage,  similar  to  fho  one  hen  deeeribed,  in  the  Wttion  Unieiain  at  Rajkot 
It  in  "thinner  than  the  oidinary  Kfttnpa  coin,  a  little  broeder,  and  a  few 
grains  leei  in  weight." 
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M$c.  CaUya\  r.,  atar;  1.,  orescent;  Rikjno  Mah^fairttpMa 
QhtamoHkt^puiraMa  Caftanasa  (Brahmi) ;  Cak^nata  ^ 
(Kfaarosthi). 

Col.  Biddulph.  6,  wt.  30  5  grains ;  PI.  2. 

The  importance  of  this  coin  as  being  the  first  to  afford 
a  due  to  the  ezpLmation  of  tiie  fragmentary  obverse 
inseriptions  in  Greek  characters  has  already  been  pointed 

out  (sup.,  p.  359). 

The  sugE^estion  {Bh.,  p.  644)  that  "the  name  of  Castana 
may  possibly  denote  that  he  belonged  to  the  Casta  or  Cutsa 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Taxila  copper-plate  grant," 
cannot  be  entertained  nnce  Biihler  has  shown  {Ep.  Ind.,  iv, 
p.  56)  that  the  true  reading  is  Cukw*  or  possibly  Cufka, 

As  the  Pandit  {Bh.,  p.  644)  remarks,  there  are  two  types 
of  reverse  on  Castana's  coins: — (1)  a  crescent  and  a  8tar 
or  rayed  sun,  and  (2)  the  caitya  accompanied  by  these 
symbols.  This  latter  type  is  universal  for  the  silver  coinage 
from  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  Of  the  former 
there  appears  to  be  no  specimen  in  England,  and  none  has 
bsea  published  anywhere.  We  have  in  the  Bhagvanlal 
Collection  only  a  elieki  in  lead,  from  which  the  cast 
photographed  in  the  Plate  has  been  made.  We  have  no 
information  where  the  original  coin,  from  which  this  elichi 
was  taken,  is  at  present. 

Bet,  R.,  star ;  1.,  crescent ;  Ri^'ho  Kmtrapasa  QhMmatika' 

putrasa  [....]  (Brahrai) ;[  ]' 

(Kharosthi)    B.M.,  Bh.  Coll.  PL  3. 

The  sam-total  of  our  knowledge  of  Castana's  reign  is 
indeed  meagre.   From  this  coin,^  and  possibly  from  another, 

^  The  FHidiQg  of  the  seeond  sfHaUe  a»  'fa  it  not  quits  Mrfaun  mi  tan  of  the 

coins,  but  it  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  The  last  syllable  -ta  on  wit  coin 
is  nho  Ten-  pprnliar.   Want  o£  ipace  ii»  perliapa,  a  sufficient  explanatioa  of  theao 

abaorruiii  characters. 
'  Dowiion's  original  reading,  J.R.A.S.,  1863,  p.  221. 

'  There  \»  no  certain  trace  of  a  Kharo'^-rhi  inscription.  It  is  itif^rrcd  on  the 
laalogj  of  other  coins.  There  is  certainly  not  room  enough  lor  the  whole 
iMeripaon.  It  may  possibly  hare  been  Mono  Ca(anaM  or  OTtn  J?«So  Cifflr4i/Ma 
Catanasa. 

*  The  nctyu]  nnmp  of  CaHana  n>^t  occur  OB  fhifl  ooiB,  bat  there  can 
icarcel);  have  been  auotlidc  Ghsamotikaputra. 
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we  learn  ihat  be  reigned  as  Kiatrapa,  wbile  all  the  other 
coina  and  all  the  inscriptions  in  which  he  is  mentioned  give 

him  the  higher  title  of  Mahuksatrapa.  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Ilia  successors,  he  is  universally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  ;  but  we  have  no  dates  on  coins  or 
inscriptioDS  to  aid  us  in  determining  the  Uinits  of  his  reign. 

The  other  coin  just  mentioned  as  possibly  attributable 
to  Castana  as  Esatrapa  is  assigned  donbtfnlly  by  the  Pandit 
(Bh,t  p*  645)  to  his  son  and  successor,  the  Esatrapa  Jaya- 
daman.   Its  reverse  inscriptions  are — 

Jluj/Io  K§atapam  [....]  (Brahmi) ; 
Eaho  Cha  [  ]  (Kharosthi). 

So  far  as  the  epigraphy  is  concerned,  the  missing  name 
may  be  restored  as  Caffantm  or  as  Jayaddmnaii  with  eqnal 
probability. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  in  favour  of  an  attribution 
not  ouly  to  Castana,  but  aUo  to  uu  early  period  of  his 
career. 

(1)  As  the  Pandit  remarks  {Bh.,  p.  645),  "The  coin 
is  in  many  respects  like  those  of  Nabapaaa  \  both  style  and 
letters  are  similar." 

(2)  In  these  early  coins  there  is  a  distinctly  noticeable 

tendency  to  curtail  the  Kharosthi  inscription.  On  the  coins 
of  Nahapana  it  is  quito  full  and  of  oqual  importance  with 
the  inscription  in  Brahmi  cliuracters.  On  the  coins  of 
Castaoa,  as  Mahaksatrapa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bare 
name,  without  any  titles  whatever,  appears  in  the  Kharosthi 
transliteration.  If  we  are  to  assign  the  coin  in  question 
to  Jayadaman,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Kharosthi,  after 
a  period  of  decline,  had  again  risen  into  importance.  It  is 
more  roa'^oniible,  surt'ly,  to  assume  that  the  gradual  disuse 
•  of  the  Kharosthi  inscription  finds  its  explanation  in  changed 
conditions  of  time  or  place,  and  that,  after  the  time  of 
Castana,  the  Kharosthi  inscription,  if  it  occurred  at  all, 
might  be  expected  to  contain  merely  the  name,  witbont  any 
of  the  titles. 
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(3)  Tke  portrait  is  oertainly  not  unlike  thoae  on  the 
undoubted  coIds  of  Castana. 

For  these  reasons  we  ehall  probably  be  justified  io  trans- 
ferring the  coin  to  Gas|ana,  and  in  supposing  that,  ad 
Ksatrapay  be  iaeued  ailver  ooioa  of  both  bie  reverse  typea. 

Jayadaman,  son  of  Castama  {Bh.t  p.  645). 
[Ksatrapa :  no  dated  coins  or  inseriptions.] 

A  most  interesting  coin  was  pnblisbed  by  tbe  late  General 

Sir  A.  Cunningham  in  bid  Coins  of  Mediaeval  India,  p.  b, 
pi.  i,  7,  and  attributed  to  Jayadiiinan.  This  attribution 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  until 
tbe  reading  of  the  name  is  con  firmed  by  f  urtbar  specimens ; 
bat  it  is,  in  itself,  not  improbable,  and,  if  it  can  be  proved, 
it  will  supply  an  important  link  between  tbe  coins  of 
Ujjain  ^  and  tbe  Ksatrapa  coinage. 

General  Cunninn;]i;iiii'ss  description  of  bis  coin  requires 
correction,    it  should  be — 

Ohv.  Elephant  to  right :  [.]yrT(f(7(?)mfl(?)[.]. 

Mev,  Four  circles  joined  by  a  cross — the  symbol  of  Ujjain. 

The  oft-quoted  passage  of  Ptolemy  (?ii,  i,  63),  'Ofr^i/r) 
ffacriXeunf  Tiasrovod,  leaves  very  little  room  for  doubt  that 
Ujjain  was  Gastana's  capital,  or  ratber,  perbaps,  one  of  bis 
capitals;  and  if  tbis  coin,  undoubtedly  bearing  tbe  symbol 
which  is  cbaracteristic  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  coins  found 
at  Ujj  lin,  can  be  proved  to  bear  also  the  inscription 
JnyadcDnfim,  it  will  be  practically  certain  that  Ujjain  con- 
tinued to  form  part  ot  the  kingdom  of  his  successor,  the 
Ksatrapa  Jayadaruan  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  with 
great  probability  assign  tbe  Ujjain  coinage,  from  wbicb 
this  symbol  appears  to  be  borrowed,  to  a  period  anterior 
to  that  of  the  Ksatrapa  coinage. 

1  Cuimingbam,  CMiw  <tf  Aneimt  India,  p.  94,  pi.  z. 
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DImaghsada  (or  DamajadasrT),  son  of  Eudhadaman 

{Bh.,  p.  648). 

[Ksatrapa  and  Mahakfatntpa:  no  dated  ooins  or  inaoriptioiia.] 

Hitherto  only  coins  of  this  prince  ruling  as  Ksatrapa 
have  been  known.  He  appears,  however,  as  Mahaksatrapa 
on  a  specimen  in  the  Ounuiugham  Collection —  ^ 

Mev*  Md/fio  Mnhahs'itrapasa  RudraJdtanaiJj)  putram  Rc^ho 
Mahdksatrupam  Haniqjadakriyaiji), 
B.M.,  Cunn.  Coll  'Gd,  wt.  30. 

No  adequate  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  second 
part  of  ihia  name.   We  seem  to  haTe  here  an  nndonbted 

instance  of  a  hybrid  formation.  The  first  part  is  Sanskrit 
and  the  second  apparently  Persian.  Is  it  possible  that 
-ghsada  or  -jada  is  simply  the  Persian  zdda  '  son '  ?  There 
are  three  princes  bearing  tbia  name,  and  this  explanation 
would  give  a  aatisfaotory  meaning  in  two  oaaea  out  of  the 
three — (1)  eon  of  Budnujomafi,  (2)  oon  of  DdnuMena;  but 
the  third  case— Damajada^ri,  eon  of  Rudraaena— defies  any 
such  solution.  Some  other  explanation  must,  therefore, 
probably  be  sought  for.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  souie 
competent  Persian  scholar  would  decide  whether  or  not 
these  names  occurring  in  the  earlier  Ksatrapa  dynasty— > 
Gheamotika,  Castana,  Damaghsada — can  be  traced  to  Persian 
sources. 

The  final  syllable  of  the  name  is  always  spelt  with  the 
lingual  da  by  Bhagvanlal;  but  on  the  coins  it  is  not  easy 
to  recognize  any  difference  between  it  and  the  initial  dental 
Dd.  This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  letters 
are  too  small  to  allow  of  the  distinction,  which  is  often  not 
very  greats  being  represented,  On  stone  inscriptions  it 
would  be  unmistakable,  but,  unfortunately,  not  one  of  them 
seems  to  contain  this  particular  name. 

1  **0f  Budradaman's  son,  Damajada.4ri,  we  have  two  cuins,  aeithei  with  datt^ 
and  both  call  D&majada  Makak^trapa."  (Rer.  H.  E.  Scott.) 
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BoDBASIIjlHAf  801i  OF  RXJDRADAlf  AN  (£h^  p.  650). 

[Kfatrapa  :  coin  dated  102  and  iDscription  dated  103. 
Mahaksatrupa  :  dated  coins  103-110.  Ksatrapa 
(second  time) :  dated  ooine  110-^112.  Mabaktatrapa 
(second  time) :  dated  omns  113-118«] 

Budrasiniba,  son  of  Rudradimaiiy  has  hitherto  been  placed 
after  Jiyadaman,  son  of  Damajada,  but  a  revision  of  the 

dates  ledvt^  no  possible  duubt  that  tliiti  order  mual  be 
reversed.* 

About  Rudrasiijiba  a  considerable  amount  of  new  in- 
formation baa  beeo  obtained.  When  Bhagvanlal  wrote  be 
VIS  generally  known  to  baye  ruled  aa  a  Ksatrapa  on  the 
eTidenoe  of  an  inscription  only.^    This  eyidence  is  now 

suppleraeTited  by  a  coin  in  the  Cunningham  Collection,  dated 
102,  the  obverse  inscription  o£  which  has  been  referred  to 
tboTe  (p.  3t>l).   The  reyerse  inscription  is-^ 

Mi^no  Mah^fatrapoM  Budraddmaputra[9a\  Mdjhlo] 
Kfaira[pa»a']  Rudrat\i'\ha$a} 

In  the  following  year,  103,  Rodrasimha  appears  as 

Mabaksatrapa,  aud  retains  this  title  on  all  the  coins  dated 
k'twteii  tliis  year  and  110.  Of  those  dated  110  some  bear 
the  title  Mahaksatrapa  and  some  the  title  Ksatrapa.  I^'or 
some  cause  or  other,  then,  Budrasimba  abandons  the  superior 
sod  assumes  the  inferior  title  within  the  year  110.  None 
of  his  coins  in  our  collections  seems  to  be  dated  111,  but 
lie  retains  the  title  of  Ksatrapa  on  all  the  coins  ua  yet  iouiid 

^  For  the  facts  see  the  fonowms;  paragTftph  on  JiTadaman,  son  of  Damajada. 

'  The  date  of  thi^*  inscription  is  hh  stated  in  Bh.  Miure  is  no  doubt  on 
the  rabject,  as  the  date  is  given  both  in  vrui  Jd  aud  tigures  i  he  readiu^  on 
the  {acsimU*  of  this  iiiicriptioii,  gi^en  in  Bhavrngar  /nmiptwu^  pi.  xvii,  is 
nndoabttJly  [pa]rsr  trinltaraiate  =  103.  Bubler,  however,  read  cti  i/nftara^ate 
*»102,  UiM  fitat<»nifnt  '  Ind.  Ant.,  \,  p.  157)  that  the  date  (102)  is  no  new  one, 
•  it  occurs  on  the  cuiuji,  was  uo  duubt  the  result  of  his  own  observation ;  but 
it  tppcan  not  to  have  been  published.  The  Bcv.  H.  K.  ScoU  tell*  me  that 
teom  in  tljt^  Watson  Mii«i.uni  at  Tiajkot  appears  to  he  datt  d  lO'i. 

*  Mudratiha  seems  to  be  the  regular  lorm  of  the  name  on  the  coins,  though 
tbi  vmiel  t  is  not  always  visible.  The  same  form  ia  found  in  inicriptioDs,  cf. 
JmL,  X  (ISBl),  p.  167. 
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bearing  the  date  112.  fie  appears  again  aa  Mabakaatrapa 
an  all  the  coins  aa  jet  found  bearing  the  date  113,  and 
keeps  this  title  until  the  year  118,  which  ia  the  last  year 

of  his  reigii  appearing  on  the  coinage. 

These  facts  in  the  history  of  Rudrasimha  are  of  great 
interest,  in  so  far  as  tkej  add  to  the  data  wiiich  we  already 
have  for  determining  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  offices  of  Mahaksatrapa  and  Ksatrapa  within  this 
dynasty,  and  perhaps  between  this  dynasty  and  some  other 
power  claiming  and  sometimes  exercising  a  sort  of  suzerainty 
over  it.  At  a  later  period  it  seems  probable  both  that  the 
dynasty  was  independent  and  that  the  title  Ksatrapa  was 
given — as  will  be  seen  fronri  Colonel  Biddulph's  table  (inf., 
p.  407),  not  regularly,  but  frequently— to  the  heir-apparent, 
who  became  Mahaksatrapa  in  due  course  on  the  death  of 
the  sovereign.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  was  the 
case  originally.  Bhagvanlal  assumes  throughout  that  these 
princes  were  at  first  feudatories  of  some  greater  power. 
There  seem  to  be  certain  iiiflications  that  this  was  the  fact, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved,  and  some  of 
Bhagvitnlars  historical  deductions  cannot  be  maiutained. 
The  whole  question  of  the  history  of  JXahapana  and  Gastana, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  the 
Andhra  power,  requires  careful  re-examination  in  the  light 
of  the  available  inscriptions.  Too  much  has  hitherto  been 
taken  for  granted.  It  must  suiiice  here  to  state  the  facts 
which  are  known  as  to  the  use  of  tlie  titles  Ksatrapa  and 
Mahaksatrapa  by  the  earlier  members  of  the  dynasty:  — 
(1)  Nahapana  and  Castana  bear  both  titles,  proceeding  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher ;  (2)  Jayadaman  is  Ksatrapa  only ; 

(3)  Rudradaman  is  Mahaksatrapa  only,  and  boasts  in  his 
great   iuscri{)tion   of  having  won  this  title  for  himself; 

(4)  Rudrasinihu  proceeds  from  Ksiitrapa  to  Mahaksatrapa, 
then  for  between  two  and  three  years  uses  the  title  Ksatrapa 
only,  and  eventually  resumes  the  title  Mahakfatrapa.  From 
all  this  it  seems  very  probable  that  these  princes  originally 
won  the  higher  title  for  themselves^  as  Rudradaman  boasts 
of  doing,  and  were  forced  to  take  the  lower  when  their 
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power  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.    We  know  from  the 

inscriptions  that  Nabapaua  and  Rudradaman  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Andhras,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
tJiis  feud  was  carried  on,  according  to  the  Indian  iashion, 
almost  year  by  year  with  varying  fortune.  The  title 
^iahaksatrapa  may  possibly  have  depended  on  this  fortanei 
and  may  perhaps  originally  have  been  attached  to  some 
particular  province  wrested  from  the  Andbras.  This 
suggestion  is  put  forward  merely  as  possible,  and  as 
apparenth^  not  contrarlicted  by  anything  we  know. 

The  prubable  Persian  character  of  the  earlier  names 
occurring  in  this  dynasty  has  been  referred  to  above 
(p.  374).  Can  it  be  that  these  princes  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  Pahlavaa  of  the  inscriptions  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  decide  this  question ; 
bnt  indications  in  favour  of  the  identification  are  as  follows : 
(I)  The  work  commeuiorated  in  the  inscription  of  liudra- 
daman  was  executed  by  the  **  Pahlava  minister  Suvisiikha, 
the  son  of  Kulaipa "  (Arch.  Surv.  West.  Ind. :  Kathidicdd 
and  Kaehh,  p.  ISO);  (2)  the  Andhra  king  Yasithiputa 
Pu}umayi  boasts  that  he  "  humbled  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  Ksatriyas  ....  destroyed  the  ^kas»  Yavanas, 
and  Pablavaa  ....  entirely  destroyed  the  Khakha- 
lata  race  ....  restored  the  fame  of  the  Satavuhana 
race  "  (id.,  £udd/mt  Cave  Temples,  p.  109).  Some  sort  of 
explanation  can  be  given  of  all  the  other  names  here 
mentioned;  and  this  makes  it  not  improbable  that  the 
remaining  name,  Pahlavas,  is  here  used  to  designate  the 
Ksatrapa  power,  with  which  the  Andhras  are  kuown  to  have 
been  sometimes  at  feud. 

In  the  reverse  type  of  tlie  Ksatrapa  coins,  the  star  or 
rayed  sun  almost  invariably  appears  to  the  right  of  the 
Cftifya  and  the  crescent  to  the  left.  On  the  available  coins  ^ 
issued  by  Rudrasimha  in  the  year  110,  after  the  diminution 
of  his  power  described  above,  this  order  is  reversed. 
Whether  this  fact  is  merely  curious,  or  whether  it  has  some 

^  Two  in  tlie  B.M. :  CunniogbAm,  94,  5-7,  679  ;  and  Bh.,  91. 
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itgDificance,  it  u  difficult  to  wy*^  No  coins  bearing  tbe 
date  111  haye  yet  been  published,  but  on  thoee  dated  112, 
wbile  Rudrasimha  still  bears  the  title  of  Ksatrapa,  we  fiod 

a  reversion  to  the  usual  arrangement — star  to  right  and 
crescent  to  left. 

JTVADAMAN,  SON  OF  DaMAJADA  (Bk.,  p.  649). 

[Mabaksatrapa:  dated  ooins  119^  120.] 

The  Pandit's  statement  that  the  only  date  found  on  the 
coins  of  Jlradaman  is  100,  needs  correction.  An  examination 
of  the  four  dated  specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum 
gi^es  the  following  results 

(1)  Bh.f  18,  dated  lira?.  Only  traces  of  the  100  figure 
are  now  visible;  but  there  is  nothing  to  bhuw  that  a  decimal 
and  a  unit  figure  were  not  also  intended. 

(2)  Bh,,  17,  dated  11a?.  The  decimal  figure  10  can  be 
restored  with  certainty.  The  tail  of  the  unit  figure  can  be 
seen,  so  that  it  must  have  been  undoubtedly  one  of  the  figures 
from  4  to  9.  As  Jivadaman's  predecessor  was  ruling  in  118, 
the  date  on  this  coin  may  be  restored  as  either  118  or  119. 

(3)  Bh.,  2U,  dated  119.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  about 
this  date.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  has  been  double  struck, 
so  til  at  the  designation  Ddmajadam  putram  appears  twice, 
while  the  name  Jivaddmasa  is  altogether  absent.  It  is  just 
possible,  therefore,  that  this  coin  may  belong  to  Satyadaman, 
the  other  known  son  of  this  Damajada.  This  is,  however, 
extremely  improbable,  because  of  (1)  the  date,  and  ('^)  the 
fact  that  Sal  \  cidaiiiaii's  eoin-iegend  is  in  pure  San.ski  it. 

(4)  Cunn.,  94,  6-7,  676,  dated  120.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  this  date. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  tbe  date 
100.  What  has  been  so  read  should  be  given  as  l^raf.  On 
the  other  hand,  tbe  dates  119  and  120  may  be  regarded 
as  certain. 

'  So  far  as  lias  been  noticed,  only  one  othor  instance  is  known,  on  a  coin  of 
Mk;;.  iSvaiui  Budtaaena,  sou  of  Mk?.  Svanii  Kudradaman,  published  bj  K«wtoa 
in  the  Joum,  tmk*  £r,  M^A.S.,  Ib62,  p.  9,  rig.  9. 
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Satyadaman,  son  of  Damajadas&L 
[Eaatrapa :  coin  dated  Ijnr.] 

Obv.  Traces  of  date  Itcx,  and  of  maoription  in  Greek 
characters. 

Bep,  JE^ffio  \Ma]hiUtsatra[pa}tya  DdfW^'adaSriitt^]^]  putrtuya 
Bdfiio  Ksatrapasya  Saty(iuidnina\h']. 
Colooel  iiidduii)Ii.  -6,  wt.  29  grs. ;  Pi.  4. 

This  most  interestinf^  and  important  coin  was  brought 
to  me  by  Colonel  liiddulph  in  April  1897.  It  reveals  to 
US  a  member  of  this  dynasty  of  whom  no  other  record  has 
yet  come  to  light.  Unfortunately,  there  are  traces  only 
of  the  hundred  figure  in  the  date  on  his  coin,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  determine  his  position  with  absolute 
eertainty.  There  is  nothing  to  show  definitely  whether  he 
was  the  elder  or  the  youno-er  son  of  DamajadasrI,  and,  as 
Will  bo  seen  from  Culouel  liiddulph's  table  of  Mahaksatrapas 
and  Ksatrapas  (inf.,  p.  407),  there  are  several  gaps  in  the 
line  of  Ksatrapas  which  might  quite  possibly  have  been 
filled  by  him.  With  our  present  data,  the  easiest  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  suppose  that  he  was  the 
younger  son  of  Damajada^rl,  and  that  he  was  Ksatrapa 
at  tLe  time  when  his  elder  brother  Jivadaman  was  Maha- 
ksdtrapa,  i.e.  during  the  years  119  and  120.  Tliis  position 
may  be  provisiooally  assigned  to  him  for  the  present;  but 
of  course  it  mu^t  be  borne  in  mind  that  future  discoveries 
may  quite  possibly  show  that  he  was  Ksatrapa  at  some 
time  during  the  two  periods  103-110  and  113-118,  when 
his  uncle  Rudrasimha  reigned  as  Mahaksatrapa,  or  even 
earlier  blill  during  the  rei{>u  of  his  fat  her  Damajadasri. 

Satyadaraau's  coin -legend  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  It  is  written  in  Sanskrit,  whereas  ail  the 
othen  are  written  in  Prakrit.  All  ite  genitive  forms,  for 
instence^  are  quite  regular.  The  mndhi  in  Rdjho  JTfo^— 
found  also  in  inscriptions,  cf.  Hoeml^,  Ind,  Ant,  xii  (1883), 
p.  32 — is  the  only  point  in  which  it  at  all  varies  from  the 
oraiuarj  usage  of  Sanskrit. 
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RUDRASBMA,  SON  OF  RUDBASIVHA  (Bh.,  p.  652). 

[Ksutrapa  :   dated  coins  121  ;    Mahiiksatrapa  ;    dated  iu- 
scriptiou  122?,  dated  coins  125-144.] 

For  our  knowledge  that  Rudrasena  held  the  position  of 
Kstttrapa  we  are  a^iiri  indebted  to  Colonel  Biddulph,  who 
iirst  called  attention  to  the  following  coin  in  his  coUectiou: — 

Obe.  Date  121 ;  remains  of  inscription  in  Greek  characters. 
£ev.  EaJTw  MahdJi^atmpma  RttdrM[l\hasa  putrtua  H^ho 
ICfotrapata  MudnuenoM, 
Colonel  Biddulph.  '6,  wt  32*5  grs. ;  PI.  5. 

There  are  now  t^vo  other  apecimens  in  the  British  • 
JJusenm  on  which  Rudrasena  appears  as  Eaatrapa.  The 
date  of  one  of  these^Ounn.f  94,  6^7f  680-~8eenia  un* 
douhtedly  to  be  121.   On  the  other— Bird,  54,  5-29,  18— 

the  unit  figure  is  indistinct.  On  one  of  Bhagvanlal's  coins, 
No.  109,  the  date  is  apparently,  though  still  not  quite 
certainly,  122  ;  but  the  inscription  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  coin  of  Rudrasena  as 
Eaatrapa  or  Mahaksatrapa. 

It  nay  be  inferred  from  what  the  Pandit  says  about 
a  stone  slab  bearing  an  inscription  of  Rudrasena  that  he 
was  reigning  in  122  as  Mahaksatrapa.  A  further  examiua* 
tion  of  this  inscription  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  two 
points  on  which  more  precise  information  is  required  are — 
(1)  Is  the  date  undoubtedly  122?  and  (2)  is  Rudrasena 
undoubtedly  called  Mahaksatrapa?  Regarding  this  inscrip- 
tion. Dr.  Burgess  most  kindly  wrote  to  me  as  follows:—- 
"The  Mulwdmr  inscription  (I  think  the  J.R.AS.  spelling 
is  wrong)  was  either  the  first  or  second  Esatrapa  inscription 
I  got  a  copy  of — how  long  aj^o  I  cannot  remember;  but 
it  was  on  thin  calico — a  tracing  made  by  some  political 
or  police  otiicer  who  had  come  across  it  in  Okhaniandal. 
I  gave  the  tracing  to  General  Cunningham  in  187U  and 
heard  no  more  of  it.   But  before  leaving  Bombay  in  1889, 


• 
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I  saw  the  stone  in  the  lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Library.  It  is  ^ery  mach  weather- 
worn,  and  would  hardly  yield  an  estarapage  or  any  other 

sort  of  copy  :  tbe  reading  of  it  is  difficult,  as  the  largo 

letters  have  got  worn  to  mere  irregular  depressions  

Mulwasar  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Kaohh,  W.N.W.  from  Dwarka, 
if  my  memory  serves  roe."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
letters  are  still  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  some  scholar  who 
baa  access  to  the  original  to  determine  the  date  and  title. 
It  is  important  to  yerify  the  Pandit's  statements  as  given 
in  the  Journal  for  1890,  as  this  article  was  compiled  by  me 
from  liis  rough  notes,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may 
sometiiiius  have  beea  mistaken  in  my  representation  of 
his  yiews. 

An  inscription,  published  in  Bhdvnagar  InseriptionSf  p.  23| 
pL  xiZy  is  attributed  to  the  time  of  a  Mks.  Rudrasena,  aod 
the  date  read  as  232.  This  reading  is  certainly  not  correct. 
The  decimal  figure  seems  undoubtedly  to  '  be  20.  The 

'  question  n  iii:iins  whether  the  hundreds'  figure  may  not 
possibly  be  lUU.  From  the  iacyiniile,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
not  a  vf  ry  good  one»  this  numeral  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
200;  but,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
short  line  attached  to  the  rights  which  appears  on  the 
facsimile,  may  well  be  due  either  to  a  flaw  in  the  stone 
or  to  some  imperfection  in  the  sqneese.  A  similar  line, 
undoubtedly  a  flaw,  is  seen  to  be  uttaclied  to  several  other 
characters  in  this  inscription — e.g.  to  the  numeral  20  in 
th€'  date.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  date 
222  for  another  Budraaena  are  so  considerable,  that  on  tbe 
whole  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  correct  date 
of  this  inscription  is  122.  If  so,  this  date  must  be  added 
to  our  list  of  Mabaksatrapas. 

Colonel  Biddulph  baa  pointed  out  to  me  that  Sir  I^.  Clivo 
Bayley,  in  his  article  "On  the  Geuealogy  of  Modein 
^^umerals"  (J.Il.A.S.,  1^^82,  p.  378),  assigns  a  date  122 
to  Budrasena,  son  of  Rudrasimha^  but  gives  no  information 
as  to  whether  he  bears  the  title  Ksatrapa  or  Mahaksatrapa 
on  the  coin  in  question. 
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The  coins  dated  125  are  still  the  earliest  on  which  Eudru- 
•ena  is  known  with  certainty  to  appear  as  Muhaksatrapa. 
A  coin  in  the  British  Mnaeam^  Bh.  ColL,  No.  29,  baa  the 
date  144  or  146.  The  datea  of  8anghadamsn  and  Damaaena 
show  that  the  former  most  be  the  correct  reading. 

8aK0HADAMAN»  son  of  RUDKASIMHA  (Bh,,  p.  652). 
[P  Ksatrapa  ;  Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coin  144.] 

Aooording  to  Bbagvaolal,  "on  a  ooin  belonging  to  tbe 
Naeb  Dewan  of  Bbaanagar,  Sangbadaman  beara  the  title 
of  Esatrapa."   Now,  curiously  enough,  tbe  inscription  on 

the  coins  of  Sarighadaraan  is  very  liable,  in  the  case  of 
imperfect  apeciraeiis,  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Esatrapa 
Yasodaman,  son  of  the  Mahaksatrapa  Rudrasimha,  who  • 
lived  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  A  minute  examination 
of  tbe  lettering  would,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  dispel  any  doubt 
as  to  tbe  correct  attribation,  eyen  if  tbe  ayllablea  oomposing 
Sangha^  or  Tah*  were  not  dear ;  but  only  tbose  who  have 
bad  muob  to  do  witb  these  coins  can  realize  bow  Yerj  easy 
it  is  to  confuse  the  two.  As  instances  in  jirint,  it  may  be 
montioned  that  we  originally  attributed  one  of  Colonel 
ibiddulph'a  specimens  to  a  Esatrapa  Sanghadaman,  and  that 
a  similar  mistake  was  made  in  arranging  tbe  aeries  in  tbe 
British  Museum.  Pavdit  Bbagranlal  may  possibly  have 
fallen  into  a  similar  error.  In  tbe  absence  of  positive  proof 
one  way  or  tbe  other,  it  will  be  safest  for  tbe  present  to  add 
a  note  of  interrogation  to  Saiigbuiiituiuu's  name  ia  the  list 
of  Ksatrapas. 

No  query  need  be  added  to  the  date  144  as  the  reading 
of  the  coin  on  wbiob  be  appears  as  Mahaksatrapa,  although, 
as  Bbagyanlal  remarks,  tbe  unit  6gnre  is  somewhat  indis- 
tinct. Tbe  fact  is  that  traces  of  a  cross  Hne  show  that 
tbe  unit  figure  must  either  bave  been  a  4  or  a  6w  Tbe 
date  can  scarcely  have  been  146,  as  Damasena  began  his 
reif^n  as  Mahaksatrapa  in  145  (v.  inf.).  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  practically  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  unit  figure 
on  Sanghadaman'a  coin  must  be  restored  as  a  4. 
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P&THrVlSENA,  90N  OF  BUDBASEMA  (Bh.^  p.  653). 

[Elsatrapa ;  dated  coins  144.J 

The  Pandit  believed  bis  specimen  to  be  unique,  bat 

Colonel  Biddulph  has  since  aci^uired  another  epecioien. 

Obv.  Date  144;  portion  of  inscription  in  Ghreek  charaoters^ 
Eep,  B^o  Mahdkfatropaw  Rudra{wnaaa  puirtua  Ed}jno 

Ksattapcua  FrlhivUeuasa, 
Colonel  Biddulpb.       *55,  wt.  21*5  gn.  (mach  worn) ;  PI.  6. 

Colonel  Biddulph  informs  me  that  he  received  from  the 
State  of  Junitgadh  the  photograph  of  yet  auother  specimen 
of  this  coinage.^ 

Damasena,  son  op  Budrasimha  (Bh.f  p.  653). 
[MabSk^atrapa :  dated  coins  14&-157.] 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  possible .  doubt  that  the 
Ps^dit's  reading,  148,  as  the  earliest  date  appearing  on 
Dimasena's  coins  should  be  corrected  to  145*    He  probably 

ir^garded  tlie  cnrve  to  the  ritjht,  which  is  cliaracteristic  of 
the  figure  5,  as  a  fragment  of  the  U8ual  inscriptiou  iu  Greek 
cksracters.  On  careful  examination,  however,  this  curve 
is  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  other  part  of  the  numeral, 
and  the  whole  oonstitutes  a  5  of  quite  normal  character. 
The  limits  of  Damasena's  reign  as  g^ven  by  the  coins 
should,  therefore,  be  corrected  as  above. 

BaMAJADASRT,  son  of  ItUDRASENA  {Jj/i.,  p.  G54). 

[Ksatrapa :  dated  coins  154, 155.] 

Sir  £.  Clire  Bajley  (J.E.A.&,  1882,  p.  374)  gives  155 
is  the  date  of  one  of  his  coins  of  this  Ksatrapa.  As  he 
naed  this  coin  for  the  form  of  the  figure  5  given  in  his 

^  "We  hate  a  8p«ciTnen  in  this  Mineiiiii  in  fuilj  good  prewrratjon,  with 
inseription  m  figured  in  youT  iilatep  ill  well-thaped  utteis  ....  daU 
lU."  (B«T.  H.  E.  Scott.) 
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pltite  of  numerals,  tlicre  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  correctness  oi  his  reading.  This  date  should,  therefore, 
be  added  to  the  one  previously  known. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that,  on  inoomplete  or 
badly  preseryed  specimena,  there  is  considerable  risk  of 
confusion  between  this  Ksatrspa  Damajada^rl,  son  of  the 
Mabaksutrapa  KudrasenH,  and  the  Mabaksatrapa  Dama- 
jada;^ri,  son  of  the  jMuliiiksatrapa  Damascaa,  who  ruled 
later  (v.  inf.,  p.  389).  Our  Ksatrapa  has  accordingly,  in 
consequence  of  this  confusion,  been  supposed  to  have  reigned 
also  as  a  Mabaksatrapa.  There  is,  however,  as  yet  no  really 
good  specimen  to  prove  this.  The  probability  is  that  he 
does  not  occur  as  a  Mabaksatrapa  on  the  coinage. 

LSVARADATTA  {Bh.,  p.  656). 

[Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coins  '  first '  and  '  second  *  year.] 

That  this  monarch  belonged  to  the  Abb  Ira  tribe,  as 
conjectured  by  Bbagvanliil,  is  extremely  probable.  The 
causes  which  led  to  his  intrusion  into  this  dynasty  are  atiU 
as  mysterious  as  ever.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  period 
hitherto  assigned  to  him  can  now  no  longer  be  supported. 
As  will  be  seen  from  our  discussion  of  the  coins  of 
Damajiidasri,  son  of  DiTmasena  (inf.,  p.  31)0),  the  gap  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  between  the  reigns  of  the 
^Maliaksatrapas  Yijayasena  and  Damajadadri — from  171  to 
176 — ^has  been  shown  by  newly-discovered  coin-dates  not  to 
exist.   livaradatta  can,  therefore,  no  longer  find  a  place  here. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  directly  from  his  coins  is  that 
be  reigned  as  Mabaksatrapa  for  two  years.  The  reverse 
inscriptions  are  dated  in  words  either  as  "in  the  first  year'* 
or  **  in  the  second  year " ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  discovery  of  more  complete  specimens  will  show  that 
these  dates  are  repeated  in  numerals  in  the  usual  place 
on  the  obverse.  Two  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  Bh. 
Coll.,  Nos.  708  and  46,  seem  to  show  distinct  traces  of 
the  numerals  —  and  Z  respectively. 
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Fiom  a  gUnoe  at  the  dated  list  of  Mahaksatrapas  it  will 
be  eeeo  that  there  are  aeTeral  gaps  in  the  chronology  as 
at  present  fixed  hy  the  ooins  and  inscriptions.   It  remsins 

to  ascertain  what  evidence  there  is  in  favour  of  any  one 
of  these  pussible  dates  for  T^vuradat^a. 

At  first  sight  the  most  temptiug  view  is  that  the 
degradation  in  rank  of  Kudrasimha,  son  of  Radradaman« 
during  the  period  from  the  year  110  to  the  year  112  was 
doe  to  the  rise  of  this  Mahaksatrapa ;  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
this  view  eanaot  be  maintained.  Other  gaps  which  might 
possibly  have  been  jiartly  filled  by  Uvaraduttu'e  reign  are 
between  Ji^adainan,  son  of  Damajada,  and  Rudrasena,  son 
of  Kiulrasimha — 120  to  VZo  ;  ^  and  between  Daniasena,  eon 
of  BudraHimhat  and  his  son  Yatodaman— 157  to  161.  The 
gaps  whiob  occur  after  the  decline  in  the  style  of  the 
coinage  which  sets  in  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Yijayasena  (t.  inf.,  p.  389)  need  not  be  considered,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  coins  of  I^varadatta  show  no  signs 
of  this  dech'nc,  and  are,  therefore,  earlier  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  rcign  ot  Yijayasena  (162  ?-172  ?). 

The  evidence  derived  from  oonsiderations  of  portraiture 
and  epigraphy  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  treatoient  of  the  eye  on  the  coins  of  I^varadatfa 
is  such  as  we  have  seen  to  prevail  during  the  period  from 
about  the  year  127  in  the  reign  of  Budrasena,  son  of  Rudra- 
simha,  as  ^rahaksatra|)a,  to  about  the  year  170  in  the  reign 
of  Vijaya-^ena,  son  of  Dainasena  (v.  sup.,  p.  367,  fi«>.  3). 

(2)  lihagvanliil  supposed  {BA,,  p.  656)  that  the  bust  on 
the  obverse  of  l^varadatta's  coins  was  imitated  sometimes 
from  that  of  Viradaman  (Esatrapa,  156-160),  and  sometimes 
from  that  of  Yijayasena  (Esatrapa  and  Mahaksatrapa,  160- 
172?).  Kewton  also  notices  the  general  resemblance  in 
portraiture  and  epiijraphy  brtwton  the  coins  of  IsvaradaUa 
and  Yijayasena — "The  coins  of  Isvara  Datta  bear  a  stnkinp^ 
resemblance  to  those  of  Yijaya  Sah  (r.  Yijayasena)  ;  soma 
apparent  differences  in  the  character  of  the  legends  be'ng 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  on  Idvara  Datta 's 

*  It  is  extjemcly  doubtful,  Uowerer,  whether  buch  a  gap  exist:}  (v.  sup.,  p.  3S0). 
4.K.A.a.  1899.  25 
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coins  the  difficulty  is  to  extend  the  legend  over  the  space 

allotted  to  it ;  but  on  Yiju3'a  Sah's  to  uumpress  it  within 
that  space.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reigns  of  the  two 
kin^B  were  not  separated  by  aay  long  interval."  ^ 

The  degree  of  resembknce  between  the  different  portraits 
of  these  three — or  four,  if  we  add  another  ruler  of  the 
period,  Tatodaman  (Ksatrapa,  IHO;  Mahakmitrapa,  161) — 
is  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  oi  opinion.  What 
remains  certain  is  that  these  four  portraits  have  in  common 
a  likeness,  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  rulers 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  earlier  or  later  in  date. 

(3)  In  judging  of  the  date  of  Ksarmpa  coins  from  their 
epif^raphy,  three  characters — ksa,  pa^  and  ha — are  especially 
serviceable  for  comparison,  both  because  tbeir  different 
changes  in  form  can  be  dated  with  a  fair  amount  of 
accuracy,  and  because  they  all  appear  on  every  complete 
specimen.  The  change  from  one  form  of  ^  to  the  other — 
from  It  to  2>— comes  in  very  early,'  and  does  not  concern 
us  here. 

The  form  of  Isa  occurring  on  Ihvaradatta's  coins  is  ^ 
with  a  very  distinct  sharp  curve  at  the  bottom.  This  form 
seems  to  come  into  use  during  the  reign  of  Budrascna,  son 
of  Rudrasimha,  but  probably  not  until  after  the  year  130 — 
it  does  not  occur  on  his  coins  as  Ksatrapa  (121)  and 
apparently  not  on  the  earlier  coins  (125-130)  struck  by 
bim  as  Mahaksatrapa.  It  is  very  distinct  on  the  coins 
of  Prthivfsena  (144),  Bamasena  (145-157),  VTradaman 
(Ksatrnpa.  156-160),  and  Vijayasena  (160-172?).  After 
this  date;  the  curve  tends  to  become  more  rounded,  but  the 
sharp  curve  does  not  disappear  entirely  until  after  the  reign 
of  Bhartrdaman  (2;n»-214).  The  evidence  of  this  letter, 
therefore,  only  he]ps  us  to  determine  the  earliest  possible 
limit  for  I6varadatla's  reign.  He  can  scarcely  have  come 
between  Jivadiiman  and  Rudrasena,  even  if  they  were 
separated  by  an  interval  (120-125). 

»  Journ.  Bomb.  Br,  B.A.S.,  18C2.  p.  9. 

*  Generally  after  the  time  of  Ca^tana ;  but  the  esrlier  fonn  itUl  appcttxi 
occsaionally  on  coins  of  a  later  d«t«  (ini.,  p.  897). 
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The  letter  pa  on  IiSvaradatta's  coio9  is  diatiDctl}'  rounded 
at  the  bottom,  like  a  capital  17 ;  at  a  later  period  it  becomes 
quite  angfttlar,  like  a  Y ;  and  it  ia  possible  on  the  coinage  to 
trace  the  transition  between  the  two  forms.    There  seems  to 

be  no  instance  of  the  pointed  form  before  about  the  yuar  159. 
On  the  coins  of  Viradaman  (Ksatrapa,  156-160)  the  rounded 
form  is  by  far  the  more  common,  and  wherever  the  date  can 
be  read  it  seems  to  be  cither  ld9  or  160  on  the  specimens 
on  which  the  pointed  form  appears.  Yafodiman's  coins 
(160  and  161)  have  both,  and  so  have  the  earlier  coins  of 
Yijayasena;  but  the  'rounded'  form  at  this  period  so 
nearly  approaches  the  angular  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguxbh  between  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  about  the  very  definitely  rounded  form  which 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Isvaradatta.  It  almost  certainly 
signifies  that  his  date  is  before  the  year  160. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  evidence  derived  from 
broad  features  of  resemblance  and  from  minute  details  of 
portraiture  and  epigraphy  alike  points  to  the  same  conclusion 
— that  the  uiost  probable  position  of  Isvaradatta  is  betweea 
lJama«^ena  and  Yai^odaman  (157-1(51),  and  that  he  was 
Mahaksatrapa  while  Viradaman  was  Ksatrapa. 

YTradaman,  son  of  Damasbna  (Bh,,  p.  654). 

[Ksatrapa:  dated  coins  15C-160.] 

Here  again  a  revision  of  the  readings  of  specimens 
previously  known  necessitates  a  considerable  change  in  the 
chronology.  Tlie  coin, -of  which  Bliagvanlal  read  tbe  date 
doubtfully  aa  176,  is  unquestionably  dated  156.  The  limits 
of  Yiradaman's  career  as  Esatiapa  are,  therefore,  according 
to  the  coins,  156  and  160.  This  emendation  simplifies 
matters  greatly.  The  suggested  date  176,  which  can  now 
no  longer  be  upheld,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  difficulty. 
Since  both  Yaiiodaman  and  Vijayaseuu  appear  as  Ksatiapas 
in  the  year  160,  we  were  driven  to  the  supposition  either 
that  l^iradaman,  after  being  deposed,  had  regained  his 
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positioiij  or  elae  tliat  there  were  two  or  more  Ksatmpat 
reigiLmg  at  the  «une  'time  (Bh.,  p.  655).  To  the  same 
■oarce  we  may  trace  the  asaumption  {Bh,^  p.  657),  that 
while  the  interloper  I^varadatta  had  usurped  the  position 

of  ^fahaksatrapa,  **  the  Ksatrapa  Yiradaman  rt mained  un- 
molested all  throup^h  this  period  (i.e.  171,  172),  as  testified 
hy  the  dates  on  his  coins."  Apart  from  thia  oonjectural 
date,  the  ooina  teatilj  to  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Ya^ODAM AN,  HON  OF  Damabena  (Bh,,  p.  655). 
[K^trapa:  dated  coins  160;  Mahak^atrapa:  dated  ooina  161.] 

The  Pa^dit'a  aocount  requires  alight  correction.  There 
are  eight  coins  of  this  Yafodaman  in  his  collection— five  as 

Ksatrapa  and  tlirec  as  Maha ksatrapa. 

VwATASBNA,  SON  OF  Damasbna  {Bh.,  p.  655). 

[Ksatrapa:  dated  coins  160;  Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coins 

162  P,  163-^171, 172>] 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  hypothesis  that  Yiradaman, 
Ya4odaman,  and  Vijayaaena,  sons  of  Damasena,  were  all 
Ksatrapaa — prohably  governors  of  provinces — at  the  same 
time/^  is  now  no  longer  necessary.    They  all  strike  coins 

as  Ksatrapas  in  the  same  year,  160,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  did  not  hold  that  office 
auccessiTely. 

Bhagvanlal  gives  the  dates  as  —  Ksatrapa,  160-162; 
Mahaksatrapa,  163-171.  But  there  is  some  doubt  on  the 
subject.  On  the  coins  available  for  examination,  the  only 
certain  date  borne  by  coins  struck  by  Yijayasena  as  Ksatrapa 
is  160.  The  dates  161  and  162  are  merely  possible  on 
some  incomplete  specimens.  On  the  other  hand,  a  coin 
struck  by  Yijayasena  as  Mahaksatrapa  lias  the  remains  of 
a  date  w  hich  can  scarcely  have  been  163,  but  may  quite 
possibly  have  been  162.  It  is  the  custom  in  Vijayaaena's 
time  to  arrange  the  three  abort  strokes,  which  represent 
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the  nmnexal  3,  in  ft  Terticftl  line^  tbut  =;  ttDd  tlie 

nvineroiw  good  specimens  with  the  date  163  give  ample 
eTidcDce  of  the  space  uoually  occupied  by  these  strokes. 
On  the  coin  in  question  there  seems  not  to  he  space  enough 
for  all  three,  but  there  is  certainly  suihcient  to  admit  of 
the  two  lower  ones,  if  the  date  had  been  163,  On  the 
other  handy  there  ia  prohably  not  suffioient  spaoe  to  ehow 
the  upper  of  the  two  etrokee  which  would  have  denoted 
2,  Z;  while  the  stroke  still  visible  seems  to  be  too  low 
down  to  have  been  intended  for  1,  the  stroke  for  which 
seems  reg:ularly  to  occupy  the  midway  position.  It  is  not 
improbable,  then,  that  this  coin  atiorda  ua  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Yijayaseoa  was  reigning  as  Mahak^atiapa  in  the 
year  162. 

For  similar  reasons  it  is  probable  that  the  date  172  should 
be  restored  on  another  coin,  Bh.  OolL,  No.  206. 
The  Pandit  remarks  that  "all  the  years  from  160  to  171 

inclusive  are  represented  with  the  single  exception  of  169." 
If  the  view  propounded  above  (p.  303)  as  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  ti  aud  9,  is  to  be  accepted,  viz.,  that  S  =  8, 
and  )  =  9»  we  may  say  that,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  161,  oTery  year  between  these  two  limits  seems  to  be 
lepresented. 

So  far  as  conoems  workmanship  and  distinctness  in  the 

represeutation  of  inscriptions  and  dates,  the  coins  of  Vijaya- 
ftena  are  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  whole  series.  But 
already  in  his  reign,  about  the  year  167  or  168,  we  note 
the  beginning  of  a  gradual  degeneration  in  style,  which 
ooatinued  until  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 

DamajadasrI,  son  of  Damasena  {Bh.,  p.  658). 
[Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coins  172  (or  aFH76.] 

On  the  chronology  of  this  Mabaksatrapa,  some  additional 
light  has  been  thrown  by  Qeneral  Cunningham's  coins. 
BhagYanlal  only  reads  one  date,  176,  on  his  coins,  and  this 
remains  the  extreme  limit  assignable  to  his  reign  from 
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tbia  80UT06.  But  the  new  coins  undoubtedly  prove  that  the 
reign  began  earlier  than  baa  been  hitherto  sappoeed.  The 
date  on  Conn.,  94,  6-7,  702,  is  certainly  to  be  restored  as 
either  172  or  173.   Here  again,  as  in  the  preoisely  similar 

case  of  a  coin  of  A  ijayastiia  discussed  above,  the  balance 
of  probability  is  in  favour  of  172 — the  solitary  stroke  visible 
seems  to  be  too  low  down  to  be  intended  for  1,  and  th@ 
space  above  it  too  great  to  admit  of  its  being  the  lowest 
stroke  of  a  3* 

With  regard  to  other  dates  of  this  DamBjads6ri^l75 
is  certain  on  five  of  General  Cunningham's  coins,  and  174 

is  possible  as  an  alternative  to  176  on  one  of  Pandit 
Bhagvunlal'a  own  specimens,  No.  365. 

The  probability,  thereiore,  is  that  this  Maljak^atrapa 
Damajadadri,  son  of  the  Mahaksatrapa  Damasena,  began  hu 
reign  as  early  as  the  year  172 ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bis 
predecessor  and  brother  Vijayaaena  was  reigning  in  171. 
The  Pandit  had  supposed  an  interyal  of  years  (171-174>) 
to  haye  elapsed  between  these  two  reigns,  and  this  was  the 
chief  reason  for  placing  the  usurper  Isvaradatta  here  (li/i., 
p.  65G).*  Another  reason  was  derived  from  considerations 
of  style  and  fabric.  The  Pandit  saw  a  great  difference  in 
these  respects  between  the  coins  of  the  two  reigns;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  oontrast  between  the  beat 
coins  of  Yijayasena  and  the  ordinary  coins  of  Damajadairi 
is  sufficiently  striking.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prooesa 
of  degeneration  had  already  begun  during  YijaTasena's 
reign,  and  the  difference  in  point  of  art  between  his  later 
coi[is  and  those  of  kis  successor  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
.  appreciable. 

The  question  of  the  probable  position  of  I^varadatta  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (p.  884). 

^  The  Ker.  H.  R.  Scott  Bay-i ;  "  We  hare  a  coin  of  DanuuMna^  Km  Dama- 
jadaj$ri  which  appears  to  be  dated  1 73,  in  which  case  the  gap  mentioned  by  the 
VnntVii  woiilil  be  flllAd  ap  and  no  zoom  lelt  for  lifandatta  betwoea  Yijayasena 
and  this  Jung." 
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BUDRASENA,    SON    OF    ViRADA.MAX    (Bh.,   p.  65S). 

[Mahikflatrapa :  dated  coins  i7x  (6-9) — 194.] 

Both  of  the  limits  of  this  reiga  (180-190)  as  given  by 
Bhagvanlal  must  be  corrected  in  accordanoe  with  coins  in 
the  collection  of  Colonel  Biddulph. 

Obr,  Date, 

Met?,  Majhah  K^atrapnsa  Viraddniaputrcua  Rajho  Ma[Jid\' 
ksnfrapasa  Rudra[9enaM\ 
Colonel  Biddulph.  '55»  wt  28*5  gn. ;  PL  7. 

Ohv.  Date,  194  ;  traces  of  inscription  in  Greek  characters. 
Itev.  Mdjnah  Ksatrapam  Firaddmaputraaa  Mdjho  [Mahal" 
k§atrapaga  Iiudra[jte2naM, 

Colonel  Biddulph.  '55,  wt.  82  grs. ;  PL  8. 

As  liudrasena's  predecessor  Diimajadadri  was  reigning 
in  176,  the  date  of  the  former  of  the  two  coins  here 
described  mast  be  between  176  and  179.  Another  of 
Colonel  Biddulph's  specimens  affords  the  date  192r,  probably 
=  191. 

According  to  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott,  there  is  a  coin  of 
ViradanivHu  in  the  Hajkot  Museum  dated  196  (or  194)  and 
another  192.  If  the  date  196  can  be  proved,  it  will,  o£ 
course,  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  reign  by  two  years ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  6  and  4  are  very  easily 
mistaken  on  these  coins. 

VlivASIMHA,  SON  OV  RuDXASBKA  (Bh,,  p.  658). 

[Ksatrapa  ;  dated  coins  19^",  199,  2UU,  2[i:^]  ;  Maliaksatrapa  ; 

no  legible  dates.] 

The  dates  on  the  coins  of  this  prince  and  his  brother 
Bhartr<iriiii;i!i  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  BhagvanhTl 
gives  the  limits  of  Visvasimha's  dated  coinage  as  198  and 
203.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  unit  figure,  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  seen  on  many  specimens^  may  have  been 
an  8 ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  certain  unit  of  all 
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the  ooins  dated  I9x  it  undoubtedly  a  9.  The  Papdit'e 
reading  is  perhaps  due  to  the  oonfuBion  which  haa  so  often 
been  made  between  these  two  numerak  (t.  sup.,  p.  363). 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  think  that  his  reading  20'l 

can  be  absolutely  proved  for  any  of  his  speciiaLuib  in  the 
British  Museura.  There  are  numeroas  speciineus  in  which 
the  figure  200  is  probably  followed  by  another,  but  what 
that  other  is,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Yiirastmha  also  reigned 
as  Mahaksatrapa  is  again  the  result  of  Colonel  Biddulph's 
investigations.  He  possesses  four  specimens  on  which 
Vi^vasimha  bears  this  title — in  the  case  of  three  of  them 

* 

quite  certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  most  probably. 
Obo.  Date  illegible. 

Beff,  It^no  Mahdkfotr^sa  Mudrauniqfuiraia  B^no  Maha* 

Colonel  Biddulpk.  wt.  31  grs. ;  PI.  9. 

The  British  ^luseum  also  possesses  two  specimens — one 
(Bh.,  502)  quite  certain,  and  the  other  ^Bh.,  468)  more  or 
less  doubtful.  Unfortunately  not  one  of  these  ooins  has 
a  legible  date. 

As  has  been  already  remarked  (p.  375)  -stmAa  regularly 
appears  as  '9i^a  on  the  coins.   It  may  be  added  that  most 

frequently  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  I  of  VHm- 
and  the  i  of  •siha.  On  the  greater  number  of  specimens 
(cf.  Bh.,  Nos.  ;j4,  4G1,  481,  498,  501)  the  name  appears 
as  VUvasiha  ;  but  the  proper  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
between  the  two  vowels  (e.g.  on  Bh.,  No.  515). 

The  coin,  dated  198  {reet0  199),  to  which  the  Pandit 
refers  as  reading  BOjha^  Kfatrapasa  (sic)  Budra$enaputra9a, 
etc.,  is  probably  his  specimen,  No.  53.  It  would  indeed 
be  remarkable  if  this  reading  could  be  proved.  Hudrasena, 
as  we  know  from  his  own  coins,  was  certainly  Mahiiksatrapa 
from  I7sc  to  194,  and  it  would  be  passing  strange  to  find 
his  son  describing  him  afterwards,  in  199,  as  a  Ksatrapa. 
The  reading  cannot,  however,  be  supported ;  and  it  is  quite 
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easy  to  explain  bow  the  Pandit  fell  ioto  tbia  miatake.  The 
kitera  Makd^  oertainlj  do  not  appear  on  the  coin^  ainoe, 
in  conaequenoe  of  the  manner  of  striking,  only  portiona  of 
those  letters  can  bo  seen  which  reach  beneath  the  line. 
There  is,  ]iu\sever,  ample  apace  for  them,  and  tliere  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  reading  is  JidjTto  Mahd- 
k§aimpasa.  On  the  ooina  of  Yisvasiniha  the  correct  sandhi 
la  preaerved  in  the  writing  of  bia  own  title  R&jnafy 
Kfairapata;  and  tbe  Pandit  waa  probably  confirmed  in 
bia  reading  by  two  of  tbe  cluater  of  dota  wbiob  occur  on 
this  portion  of  tbe  coin^  and  might  easily  be  miataken 
for  the  visarga  (//). 

Hitherto,  sume  doubt  has  been  possible  as  to  the  order 
of  succession  of  Vi^vasimha  and  his  brother  Bhartrdaman. 
Indeed,  it  has  seemed  most  probable  that  Bhartfdauian  waa 
the  earlier.  But  tbe  datea^  incomplete  as  tbey  are,  seem 
to  prove,  ao  far  as  tbey  can  be  certainly  decipbeied,  that 
the  oppoeite  waa  tbe  oaae.  Tbe  eyidence  in  favour  of  tbia 
order  is  supported,  in  a  very  curiona  and  intereating  manner, 
by  an  argument  derived  ironi  the  UtuUiient  of  the  eje  iu 
lue  portraiture  of  Ksatrapa  coins  (v.  sup.,  p.  367). 

Bhartrdaman,  son  of  Kudkasena  {Bh.,  p.  658). 

[Esatrapa :  dated  ooina  2{xx) ;  Mabakfatrapa :  dated  coina 

2{xx),  203-214.] 

Bhartfdiman  waa  known  only  aa  a  MabSksatrapa  until 
Colonel  Biddnlpb  obtained  tbe  following  coin  on  wbicb  be 
appeara  aa  S^trapa. 

0^.  Date  iUegible. 

Bm§.  Rdfno  IMahdkfatrapaia]  Rttdra[8ena]pu(ra9a  B^'nak 

Ksafrapasa  Bhartrddmnah. 
Colonel  iiiddulph.  *55,  wt.  27  "6  gra. ;  PI.  10. 

I  tubsequently  went  over  all  tbe  numerous  specimens  of 
Bharlrdfiman's  coinage  iu  the  Lritish  Museum,  and  fouihl 
several  ou  which  he  appears  us  Ksatrapa — e.g.,  Eden,  63,  ti-1. 
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309;  India  Office  Coll.,  No.  927;  Bh.  ColL,  No.  4o9-ard 
otbera  on  which  the  same  reading  is  most  probably  to  be 
restored — e.g.,  Bh.  Coll.,  No.  451. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Soott  aaya :  We  haye  three  eoioi  of 
Bhar^daman's  styling  him  Ksatrapa ;  one  of  these  has  date 
apparently  204.''  This  suggested  reading  mast,  surely,  be 
incoiroct,  as  ]51iartrJatnaii  a])|)ears  as  Mahaksatrapa  on 
a  coin — Bh.  Coll.,  No.  441 — of  whi(  h  the  date  stems  to 
be  without  doubt  203.  But  if  it  can  be  proved,  it  starts 
a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  nnt  apparent.  He  also 
mentions  a  coin  of  Bhartrdaman  as  Mahaksatrapa,  on  which 
the  date  "  appears  to  be  220,  hut  is  not  yery  dear."  This 
is  much  more  probable,  but  this  date  must  remain  vsfy 
doubtful  until  a  better  specimen  is  found. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  prince,  there  has  been 
a  divisiou  of  opiniou  among  scliolars.  Newton  and  Thomns 
read  the  name  as  Atri ;  the  reading  Bhartr  is  that  of 
Prinsep,  Stevenson,  and  BbagvanlaL^  There  are  two  points 
to  he  decided — (1)  Is  the  first  akfara  ^  or  If?  (2)  Is  the 
second       or  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  roust  be 

admitted  that  very  often  on  these  coins  the  character  looks 
quite  as  much  like  a  as  bha^  but  there  are  instances  (e.g., 
on  two  coins  of  Bhartrdaman's  son  Vi^yasena  in  the  Britiafa 
Museum — Steuart,  53,  4-5,  56  and  61}  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  undoubted  bha  of  the  ordinary  form;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  there  is  no  doubt  on  most  specimens  as  to 
the  reading  r(r  f often  with  the  superscript  r,  but  sometimts 
without)  aa  opposed  to  tri.  If,  then,  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt  be  admitted  ns  to  the  initial  character,  the  second 
is  surely  sufficient  of  itself  to  decide  the  question.  Atri 
can  surely  never  have  been  written  Artr  The 
probability,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of  the  name  Bhartr 
generally  written  with  a  somewhat  abnoriu  tl  initial  bha. 

Some  specimens  of  Bhartnhlman's  coiaage,  both  as 
iisatrapa  and  as  Mahak$atrapa,  have  traces  of  the  hundreds' 

'  Cf.  Thomai,  J.R.A.S.,  1850,  p.  £8. 
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figure  (200)  of  a  date ;  and,  in  tome  caaeB,  it  floems  probable 
that  tbere  was  nothing  following  thii.  But  as  this  is  not 
quite  certain,  it  will  be  beat  to  write  tbie  date  as  2(^^). 

F  SlMHASBXA,  SON  OF  BUDRASBNA  {Bh.,  p.  659). 

Tbe  evidence  ou  which  this  Mahaksatrapa  is  admitted  into 
the  dynasty  is  so  extremely  nnaatisfactory  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  not  be  safest  to  omit  him  altogether*  At 
all  events,  if  he  is  proWsionallj  retained  in  the  list,  his 
name  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  note  ot  interro- 
gation, and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
existcMice  dcpt'iids  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  coiu,  the 
riding  ot  which  is  most  uncertain. 

The  Pandit  admits  that  "the  style  of  his  coin  differs 
considerably  from  those  immediately  preceding"  (Bh,, 
p^  659).  This  fact  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  attribution  proposed.  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
lettering  is  also  different.  Both  style  and  lettering  belonpr, 
in  fact,  to  an  earlier  period,  whtii  the  rounded  pa  U  had 
not  as  yet  given  place  to  the  pointed  v  (cf.  tlie  inscriptions 
as  given  in  my  lithographed  plate  attached  to  the  Pandit's 
article). 

Let  us  now  examine  the  legend  of  this  coin.  The 
Pandit's  reading  is— 

JE^fho  Mnhdkfatrapasa  Rudra»enaia  putraaa  R^ho  Mahd- 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  of  the  father  is  more 
probably  spelt  'tahasa,  i.e.  -tihasa,  or  'Simhasa  (y.  the 
lithographed  plate  referred  to  aboye);  and,  secondly,  the 
name  of  the  reigning  Mahaksutrapa  himself  is  altogether 
doubtful.  The  first  two  aksaras  are  quite  uncertain;  the 
last  three  are  probably  -sim/iasa  or  -seuasu. 

From  these  coueideratioiis — the  iorni  of  tlie  letter  y?^/,  the 
name  of  the  father,  and  the  termination  of  his  own  name— 
it  loUowa  that  we  have  here  the  coin  of  some  Mahaksatrapa, 
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who  was  the  son  of  Budrasimha,  son  of  Rudradaman  (v.aap^ 
p.  375),  and  whose  name  ended  in  ^imha  or  -aena. 

We  know  the  following  as  eons  of  Rudraaaipha^Rudn- 
eena,  Sanghadaman,  and  Damaaena.   The  second  is  quite  out 
of  the  qnestion  here ;  and  the  corrupted  letters  can  searcdj 
have  heen  intended  to  represent  anj  akfartu  reaching  below 
the  line  such  us  the  Jtu  and  lira  of  the  first.    The  last  U 
just  possible  ;  but  it  must  be  udrnitted  that  the  beautifully' 
neat  letters  of  Duinaseoa's  ordinary  coinage  oifer  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  straggling  characters  on  this  specimen.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dififorsoce 
between  the  two  consists  not  in  form  but  in  the  degree 
of  finish.   They  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  same  period. 
Either,  then,  this  is  a  coin  unusually  badly  struck  sf 
Damasena,  or  it  belongs  to  some  other  son  of  Kudriuiimba. 

YliVASEM A,  SON  OF  JiUART|tOAMAM  (BL,  p.  659). 

[Ksatrapa:  dated  coins  216-225.] 

The  limits  of  date^  as  given  by  BhagTanlal,  were  216  and 
223.  There  axe,  however,  two  coins  in  the  British  Mosenm 
— Steusrt,  53,  4-5,  56,  and  one  from  Prineep— which  read 
quite  clearly  225. 

Ihe  liev.  II.  It.  Scott  mentions  two  coins  of  Vidvasena 
in  the  Rajkot  Museum  with  probable  dates  224  and  226. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  specimens  will  be  found  to 
place  the  latter  date  beyond  suspicion. 

BUDBASIMHA,  SON  OF  SvAMI  JItADAMAN  (Bh.,  p.  660). 

[Ksatrapa :  dated  coins  220^-231,  233  (?).] 

The  limite  hitherto  accepted  are  231  and  240,  but  an 

cxuminaliou  ui  the  specimens  in  the  Britit>h  Museum  uud 
those  in  Colonel  Biddulph's  cabinet  shows  that  there  are 
undoubted  instances  of  a  dat^  2'2x}  Uhe  traces  of  the 
unit  figure  are  invariably  those  of  one  extending  below 

1  Conilnmd  hj  the  Ber.  H.  B.  Seott't  sceoimt  of  th«  coins  in  Dm  Bojkot 
HuBeum. 
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the  line,  i.e.  tnm  4  to  9 ;  and,  as  we  knov  that  Yiivaaena 
was  K^atrapa  ia  225,  our  oboice  here  is  limited  to  those 
betfreen  5  and  9. 

Ohp,  Date,  22x  (5-9) ;  traces  of  Greek  inscriptioD. 

£iv,  Scdmi  J{i]9addmapiUraia  R^ha^  KftUrtyxua  RudrO' 

Colonel  BtddttlpL         *55,  wt.  82*5  gn. ;  PL  11. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  two  dots  :  so  generallj 
found  at  the  end  of  this  coin-legend  are  a  miaplaced  pkarga, 
or  simply  intended  as  a  stop. 

The  revival  of  the  older  form  of  the  letter  ha  Ir  on  some 

of  these  coins  is  interesting.  It  is  also  important,  as  at 
this  period  the  two  eharai  t  rs  for  /iri  and  ni  have  become 
BO  very  similar,  that,  without  its  evidence,  we  might  have 
been  in  some  douht  whether  to  read  the  name  of  this 
Ksatrapa  as  Rudrasimha  or  Rndrasena. 

Bhagvanlal  gives  the  latter  limit  of  date  as  240,  and 
it  is  quite  posnible  that  be  may  have  had  good  reasons  for 
this.  It  liiust  be  said,  liowever,  that  from  the  coins  now 
available  to  ua,  we  can  be  certain  neither  of  this  read  in  <^ 
nor  of  the  reading  234  also  given.  The  latest  probable 
date  on  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  is  233|  and 
the  latest  certain  date  231. 

Y.VSODAMAN,    SON    OF   RuDRASIMHA   (Bit.,   p.  GUO). 

[Ksatrapa :  dated  coins  240-249.] 

Quite  a  number  of  new  dates  have  b'cn  discovered  on 
coins  of  this  Ksatrapa,  since  Bhagvanlal  wrote.  Colonel 
Biddulph's  collection  supplies  the  dates  242,  214,  and 
246  P;  and  the  firitish  Museum  the  dates  243  (Cunn.  CoU.» 
94,  5-7,  731)  and  249  (Bird,  54,  5-29,  Id).  The  desoription 
of  tbe  last  mentioned  is  as  follows : — 

Obv.  Date,  249. 

J2m.  £d/m[h'\  Ksntrapasa  Rndras[i\haputram  Bajm[lf[ 
Ksatrapami  TahdAmna[^h\ 
B.M.,  Bird.  *55,  wt.  31*5  grs. ;  PI  12. 
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RUDRASENA,  SON    OF   RuORADAMAN   (Bh.^  p.  661). 

[Mahaksatrapa :  dated  coins  270-298,  300  (?).] 

Colonel  Biddulph  points  out  to  me  that  Sir  E.  Clive 
liayley  ^  reacU  the  date  of  one  of  his  coins  as  300.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  this,  and  we  shall  be  justitied  in 
regarding  the  reading  as  probably  oorrect  until  it  csn  be 
definitely  proved. 

No  coins  haye  yet  been  found  of  Rudrasena's  father,  the 
Mahaksatrapa  Radradaman.  His  reign  must  have  filled 
f>ome  part  of  the  great  gap  which  is  now  left  in  our  list  of 
Maliaksatrapns  between  the  years  214  and  270 — the  latest 
of  Bhartrdiiman  and  the  earliest  of  Rudrnseiia ;  but  as  sA 
we  can  give  no  certain  answer  to  the  questions  how  he  came 
into  this  dynasty  and  what  relation  he  bore  to  hia  prede- 
cessors. The  dotted  line  in  Colonel  Biddulph's  genealogicsl 
table  (p.  406)  denotes  that  the  position  there  assigned 
to  him  as  a  son  of  Svami  Jivadamsn  is  purely  oonjectml, 
and  remains  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  subsequent 
discoveries  and  researches.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
possibilities — he  may  have  been  the  brother  or  son  of  Ya>o- 
daman,  or  be  may  have  been  related  in  some  way  to  the 
old  line  which  seems  to  ns  to  end  with  Yi^vaseoa  (216-225J, 
son  of  Bhartrdaroan. 

The  reading  of  the  name  as  Rudrtuena  and  not  Eudratimha 
seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  On  the  greater  number  of 
these  coins  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  letters  ka  and  na, 
but  some  specinu  ns,  e.g.  Bh.  Cull.,  Nos.  554,  574,  580, 
have  the  name  Kudrasena  without  any  possibility  of  doubt 

SiMHASENAy  sister's  EOK  OF  RuDBASBKA  {BL,  p.  660). 

[Mahaksatrapa  :  dated  coin  304.] 

Very  important  alterations  have  to  be  made  in  our  aocoant 
of  this  Mahaksatrapa.  In  the  first  place,  Bhagvanliil's  coin 
is  no  longer  unique.   There  are  now  two  others  from  the 

'  J.R.A.S.,  1862,  p.  374. 
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Cunniiighafn  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Colonel 
Biddn]]  h  possesses  a  fourth.  One  of  the  Cunningham 
coins,  9^  6^7,  3dl,  published  by  General  Cunningham  in 
hfll^am  ^  MUdiaMol  India,  p.  8»  pi.  i»  14,  undoubtedly 
b^M^.^ttlj^  dhle  304»  It  ie,  therefore,  neoeiaary  to  plooe 
Simhasnm  flflme  forty  or  fifty  years  later  than  was  con- 
templated bv  JJhag vaiilal,  who  supposed  him  to  he  a  nephew 
of  KuJra-iipha,  son  of  J i \ a  lanian,  and  a  cuutiin  and  suc- 
cessor of  Yasiodasnau  ;  Ksatrapa,  240-249).  That  he  should 
have  reigoed  for  Mty-^ve  years  after  tlie  latest  date  on 
his  pred^(MOl^s  ooins  might  be  possible,  but  would  be,  to 
wtjjBBIi  |(Biwi>  remarkable.  But  there  is  another  difficulty 
iJMff  way  of  this  supposition,  which  is  noted  by  Bhagvanlul 
himSi,^  Budiasuiiha  it  known  from  his  own  coins  and 
those  of  his  son  YadodiiuaTi  only  as  a  K^itrapa.  lie  would 
appear,  if  this  attributiou  were  correct,  on  those  of  his 
nephew  as  a  Mahuksatrapa. 

General  Cunningham,  seeing  these  difficulties,  supposed 
him  to  be  the  sister's  son  of  the  ^abiksatiapa  Kudrasimha, 
son  of  Sat|«9aipha^  who  himself  strikes  coins  in  the  year 
^HjHKflf  ^  M«k  Ind,,  p.  4).  This  correction  does  not 
ina9H|||p£pri  altogether  plain.  It  gives  us  a  Mahaksatrapa 
who  strikes  coins  in  304  and  calU  Liuiitll  (lie  sister's  son 
Oi  aiiother  Mahak^ntrapa  wlio  reigns  a/(er  him  in  810! 
Suppositiouii  ui  revoiuiion  and  couuler-revolutioii  will  always 
Hugge«t  \^^J  out  of  these  little  chronological  difficulties ; 
h tit  fhey  are  quite  unnecessary  here. 
The  flMk^^  1*  that  Simbasena  is  sister's  son  of  Budra- 
i^^^fi:]9wlr!aMitka,  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
hetweeiImB  letters  ka  and  m  on  these  late  coins  has  been 
previously  referred  to  ;  and  ii  may  be  granted  thai  ii  is 
neit  in  impo^KiMe  to  discriminate  beLwetji  the  two  on  the 
Onriiinghaui  coin  ligured  in  Coins  o/  Mid.  Imi.,  pi.  i,  14, 
iud  on  the  Pancjit's  own  specimen  (cf.,  for  instance,  the 
ha  and  the  na  of  the>  word  Sirnhmenata  as  it  appears  in  the 
facsimile  in  gtoKltthographed  plate  to  the  Pandit's  article). 
On  Colonel  |ntU^'^  coin,  however,  and  on  the  Cunning- 
ham coin  ^\s^^hf('Mfd*  Ind,,  pi.  i,  15,  a  distinction  between 
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the  two  characters  is  certainly  made  in  this  word  (Smiha- 
unMya  oa  the  Cunningham  specimen);  and  if  the  other 
proper  name— absent^  unfortunately,  from  Colonel  Biddulph't 
coin — be  examined  in  ike  light  of  thia  diatinetioo,  the 
remaining  traces  of  the  character  in  queition  oertatnlj  ihow 
that  it  was  na  and  not  ha. 

The  descriptiou  of  ihe  specimen  sLill  uiipublished  m  as 
follows ; — 

No  distinct  traces  of  date  or  inscription. 

Muhdrdja-ksatra^pa-  ] 

JRdjfio  Mahak^airapam  Svdnii  Siinhamia^ya. 
Colonel  Biddulph.  -65,  wt  26  gra, ;  PI.  14. 

There  is,  therefore,  some  positive  eyidence  in  favour  of 
the  change  of  the  old  reading  Rudrasimka  to  Jiudrattna; 
but,  even  if  the  confusion  of  the  two  letters  ha  and  na  wsrs 
quite  hopeless,  we  should  be  justified  in  making  this  chaoge 

on  purely  chronological  grounds. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  inscriptions  of  all  these  coins  at 
hitherto  given  require  coirection.  The  readings  of  Bhag- 
vanlal  (B/i.,  p.  660)  aiul  Cunningham,  3fpd.  Ind.,  p.  8, 
pi.  i,  14,  should  he  amended  by  the  substitution  of  svoiri* 
paiya  or  possibly  arasrijftuyaf  4j|tvifl9  or  for  the 

impossible  form  wa9rya9ya  ^(^^f^^  {Bh.)t  and  for  9tamyfm 
(Cunn.).  The  distinction  between  r  and  m  (n^  ri)  appended 
to  a  consonaut  is  almost  invariably  obsn  vi  1  on  these  coins. 

According  to  General  Cunningham's  reading  of  his  other 
coin  {Med.  Ind.^  p.  8,  pi.  i,  15),  Simhasena  is  called  the 
son  of  Rudrasiinha  {recte  Hudrasena).  It  would  indeed  be 
strange  to  find  the  same  person  described  sometimes  as  the 
son  and  sometimes  as  the  nephew  of  another!  But  thia 
is  not  the  case.   The  reading  is  wrong.   It  should  be — 

Mahd$*^a'k§atrapa''it6mi'MudraBena'»miriyQ[iifa'^ ,  E^h» 
MahSJi^atraptua  8t(tmi-8imkiumia9ya, 

The  impartial  use  of  the  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  genitiTS 
terminations  on  these  coins  is  curious. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  tike  two  clawes  of  Siiphasena's 
coins  d|ilMi4ilMk>BiiiiiMD»  bora  the  titlee  ■omotitnet  of  Rija 
8«iBii  and  somotiinM  of  Mabiiija  KsaCnpa 
iV^lfSfcuttiBr  ibm  was  any  differenoe  in  fank  daooted 

bjp  these  two  designations  is  not  certain. 

^  [?  RuDRa]«BNA,  son  of  SlMHASENA. 

[Mahikfatrapa :  no  dated  coint  or  iaioriptioiis.] 

Col-niol  I'iflclulpli 'r  rocoiiilv  ncquired  specimeD  of  this 
Mahakiairapa  u  at  present  unique. 

Otff,  Vo  date  TinUe ;  remains  of  Greek  eharaoters. 

i'W^.  J&lrii^  Makiikfairapam  StdnU-SimhaMnaputraMa  R^ho 

^»  ^     Mahdksatrapam  i^iU)in-[?  Rudraliennsa. 

Colonel  Biddulph.  65,  wt  29  5  gn. ;  PL  13. 

Fti fortunately  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  tlio  first  part 
o(  tbe  name  of  this  Mahaksatrapa.  The  first  Hvllablu  is 
probably  ra  or  ru,  or  peiiiape  eome  oompound  of  which  ooe 
or  otKii^al 'ti^MO  forms  the  aeeond  portion.  The  eeoond 
9y\liimtimam  more  like  it  or  dr  than,  dra.  It  ie  poteible 
thalHKiliM  taaj  prove  to  be  Trdtrnna,  or  aome  aucb 
form;  but,  dfft^lbe  whole,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that 
the  c  is  ]^  udruseiia,  with  the  second  cbaracter  of 
a  ftdiuewli^  shape. 


RtJDRAsiMHA,  SON  OF  Satyasimha  {B/i.,  p.  662). 

J^Mahikgafjrapa :  dated  coin  310. j 

Tiio  (]:if^  »3I0,  qriotcd  by  Bljac^a iilal  on  th«  authority 
hr.  liukler  and  (ieneral  Cuimiiigham,  is  quite  beyond 
doubt  It  occurs  on  two  of  the  Cunningham  coins — the 
one  publiiihed  in  Med.  Ind.,  p,  7,  pL  i,  13,  was  held  to  be 
tomewhat  dq|pi|hL'«nl&l  diflooverj  of  the  other  (Oann.» 
H  5-7,  744)  dispelled  all  doubt  ae  to  the  oorreotneee  of 
the  reading.  Th^  mhr  <|ae«tum  now  ia  wbether  tbo  date 
may  no'  have  been  '^ix. 

'  K.A.t.  1699,  26 
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The  Mahakfatrapa  Satyaiimba  ia  alill  uDrepresentod  in 
our  oolleotioDt  by  any  coins  of  bis  own.   His  relataonsktp 

to  bis  predeoMora  in  therefore  doubtful,  and  the  position 

provisionally  asNigiied  to  hi  in  in  Coloiii  l  Blddulph's  table 
is  purely  conjectural.  I'm  twecn  the  years  o04  and  310  (or 
perhaps  Siic),  we  fiud  no  tewer  than  four  Muhaksatrapas — 
Sinihasena  and  his  son  [FKudraJsena,  Satyasimha  and  his 
son  Radrasimba.  The  most  probable  conjectare  is  that 
Satyasi^ba  was  a  brother  of  l^ipbasena. 

The  Billon  Coinage. 

There  is  very  little  to  add  to  wbat  has  been  already 
published  about  the  billon  and  lead  coinages.  These  classes 
have  never  been  properly  collected  and  studied*  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  as  yet  only  very  partially  known 

to  us. 

The  billon  coins  are  of  two  kinds : — 

A.  Obo.  Humped  bull  to  r.»  inscription  in  Greek  characters ; 
(when  more  perfect  spedmens  are  disoovered  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  the  date  as  on  the  silyer 

coins). 

Rev.  Caityn\  r.,  star;  1.,  crescent;  inscription  as  on  the 
silver  coins^  but  without  the  father's  name. 

Examples  of  this  class  are 

(1)  The  coin  figured  by  Prinsep  (Essays,  ed.  Thomas, 
vol,  ii,  pi.  xxxvii,  14),  now  in  the  British  Mu.seum.  Un- 
fortunately the  inaoription  is  only  liqf/io  Mahaksaira\_. 
and  we  are,  therefore,  not  able  to  determine  its  attribution 
very  accurately.  The  clear,  bold  characters  seem,  however, 
to  justify  us  in  assigning  it  to  an  early  period* 

(2)  Cunningham,  Corns  of  Med,  Ind,,  p.  7,  pi.  i,  9.  A 
coin  of  Kudrasimha  wrongly  attributed  to  Kudradaman. 
The  inscription,  which  is  quite  distinct,  should  be  thus 
corrected — Rdjho  "imahd^ksalrapasa  liudrasiham.  The  coin, 
therefore,  belongs  to  one  of  the  two  periods — from  103  to 
110,  and  from  113  to  118 — during  which  Rndrssiqiha 
reigned  as  Mabak^atrapa. 
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B.  0^{.*.  Klephanf  to  r. 

Bev.  UsuhI  tjpe,  but  without  inscription;  date  beneath 

The  known  (Jatea  on  specitnens  ol'  this  class  arc — -117, 
l^Xf  153,  and  lojr.  General  Cumiin^^iiam  (op.  cit.,  p.  7, 
pi.  i,  10)  read  the  date  on  one  of  his  t^peciiiuns  as  129; 
h^ik  Uie  unit  figure  is  almost  ceriainlj  and  there  h 
6ome  doubt  ;aliQnt  the  deoimal  figure.  It  ia  oertainly  not 
^  *'^%St^  ^  nml  form,  and  maj  poeaibly  be  a  oorruptioa 
aim  nvmtalp  perhaps  S0« 
mxm9  feaoonabie  to  anppoae  that  claee  B  ie  later  in 
date  ihau  claas  A« 


'"•'^jlj;     J  The  Lead  Coinage. 

^dalM  hafB  aa  yet  been  diiooTered  on  the  square 
iftbii  MoDging  to  this  dynasty.    The  dates  on 
the  specimeivi'-^l  from  the  oolleetion  of  Colonel  Sykes — 

publisliiid  hy  Tiiunias  in  this  Journal  (1850,  p.  61,  pi.  li, 
27-31),  include  all  the  years  ironi  260  to  28(i,  aud,  if  the 
diite  on  iigure  3d  should  be  read  reversedly  as  Thomas 
suggests,  j|94* 

All  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  belong  to  the 
BhJjjg^yaiiBto     The  only  legible  date  on  them 

OoMlRHiii^h  pc^sesaes  specimens  dated  284  and  285, 

the  luLter  of  wLkii  k  here  describuU. 

Obt,  Hnmpod  boU  to  r. 
B«c.  Cai(gin%^titn;  U  orescent ;  date^  285. 

tph.  -55;  PL  15. 


It  inll  be  noticed,  then,  that  all  the  dates  hitherto  found 
i)<aoina  lali  within  the  reign  of  Mks. 
ttMndaman  (270^^00  f). 
Ihe  nse  IHKIIiMfl^  in  lead  is  oommon  to  the  Andhras 
•id  Wsstem  ■hitli^ms;  but,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
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former  it  exteaded  orer  a  yery  oonsiderabie  period,  it  it 
confiaed  in  the  case  of  the  latter — so  far  as  we  know  at 
preeeDt— -to  a  few  years.    It  seems  qaite  possible  that 

a  leaden  cnrrenoy  may  have  been  charaeteritfio  of  some 

pai  licular  district,  the  possession  of  wliich  passed  temporarily 
from  the  AQcihras  to  the  Westeru  Ksatrapas, 

NOTE  ON  THE  OEDER  OF  SUCCESSION  OF 

MAHlESATRAPAS  AND  KSATRAPAB. 
•  • 

By  Colonel  J.  Biddulph. 

What  knowledge  we  have  of  these  rulers  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  their  coins.  The  earlier  coins  are 
undated,  and,  of  the  later  ones,  the  dates  are  often  illegible. 
Were  it  not  for  the  practice  of  each  one  potting  his  father's 

name  on  his  coins  as  well  as  his  own,  we  should  often  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  order  of  their  succession.  Evea 
with  this  assistance  there  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  much 
confusion.  The  dates  often  overlap.  Some  rulers  bore  the 
title  of  Esatrapa  only,  others  bore  the  title  of  Mahakeatrapa 
only ;  some  bore  both  titles  at  different  times.  Others,  again, 
figure  as  Mabaksatrapas  whose  fathers  were  only  Ksatrapas. 

A  very  simple  rearrangement  of  their  names  seems  to 
give  the  clue  to  the  relations  that  exisied  between  the 
Ksatrapas  and  Mahaksatrapas.  By  placing  all  the  Maha- 
ksatrapas  on  one  list  according  to  dates  when  they  bore 
that  title,  and  excluding  them  and  others  while  bearing 
the  title  of  Ksatrapa,  there  is  no  longer  any  overlapping 
of  dates,  and  we  have  a  succession  of  rulers  who  cover  the 
period  from  Castana  to  the  latest  ascertained  date  of  Bhartf* 
daman,  viz.  214.  In  the  same  manner,  by  placing  all 
with  the  Ksatrapa  title  on  a  separate  list  according  to  date, 
we  find  the  whole  period  fairly  covered,  but  with  occasional 
gaps,  from  Castana  down  to  the  last  Esatrapa  Ya^daman, 
whose  latest  ascertained  date  is  249.   The  inlerenoe  is  clear, 

I 
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fbat  the  heir  of  tlie  raling  liabakfatrapa  bore  the  tiUe  of 

Esatrapa,  and  had  coins  iflened  in  bis  name  during  bis 
father's  lilelime.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  KsMtia]);i8 
before  Bhartrdaraan,  yiz.,  Jayadaman,  Satjadamau,  iTtlii- 
vlsena,  Damajada,  and  Yiradaman  never  assumed  the  higher 
title  might  easily  be  aooounted  for  by  their  having  died 
before  their  Others,  or  it  may  be  that  they  reigned  for 
80  short  ft  time  that  none  of  the  few  ooins  thej  can  have 
issaed  as  Mahaksatrapaa  haTO  yet  been  disoovered. 

After  Bhartrdaman  a  disturbance  in  the  direct  succession 
apparently  occurred,  and  thu  title  of  Mahaksatrapti  seems 
to  have  remained  in  abeyance  for  n)any  years.  His  last 
known  date  is  214,  and  he  is  (kpi  ted  on  his  latest  coins 
as  an  old  man.  His  son  Yisvaseua  only  held  the  title  of 
Kistrapa  eleven  years  after  Bhartfdaman's  latest  date,  and 
from  214  to  270,  the  next  ascertained  date  of  a  Maha- 
kfatrapa^  we  haye  only  one  intenrening  Mahak^atrapa, 
Badiadaman,  of  whom  no  coin  has  been  found,  and  whose 
parentage  is  therefore  unknown.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
two  Ksatrapas,  Rudrasimlm  mid  Ya^odatuan,  father  and  son, 
in  succession  to  Yisvasena,  but  nut  directly  descended  from 
any  of  their  predecessors,  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  for 
nearly  sixty  years  the  title  of  Mahaksalrapa  remained  in 
sbeyance.  After  Bndraaeiia's  comparativdy  long  reign, 
27CM298,  800  P,  we  have  certainly  one,  if  not  two,  breaks 
in  the  direct  descent,  and,  of  the  four  Hahaksatrapas  known 
Uj  us  in  the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years,  one  is  known  from 
8  single  coin  only,  another  is  known  only  from  his  sen's 
coinage,  while  of  the  remaining  two  hardly  a  dozen  coins 
have  been  found.  During  the  same  period  no  e?ideDce 
exists  as  to  the  use  of  the  title  of  Ksatrapa. 
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I  I  i  I 

II.  Cj^mma 

Jaytdimaii 

1 

 III.  RpDIUOlMAlf  

IV.  DlUUADA  y.  BODKASIMRA 

J  '  ' 

BatjidiiswB       YI.  JlTAiuiiAir 


I  i  I 

VII.  KUDKASENA         VIII.  SaNOHAOAMAK         IX.  DaMA&B>A 

I  _ 

I    ~  "  f 

PfihiTiseikA  DamajadA 


X.  lAVA&ADATTA 


^  I  I      ^  I 

V&NUiillllll        XI.  TaIoDAJMIT         ZII.  YvATMIHA         XIII.  BilCAfAllA. 

J  

I 

XIV.  RUDUASBICA 

i 


XT.  VitTlninu  XTI.  Biuuajoliuii 

St4mi  Jitmdimm 

 I 


SudnLiiiha 

XVII.  STiMi  BusBAiiliuM  (no  coiM  koowB) 


Ta^odimui  XVIII.  StIki  RvDEASKf a 


XIX.  BtImi  EH^sAmtA     XXI.  8tami  SATTAanraiA 

(bo  ooint  kaowiO 

XX.   SVAMI  [?RvD&a]sSNA      XXil.  SVAMI  UuUliASIMIiA 

N.B. — ^The  mmm  of  MaliikfatnipM  ar»  printed  in  capital  letlan ; 
K^iitrapa.q  in  ordinary  Roninn  tTp«  ;  and  thOM  of  indtviduua,  who  an  OOi 

Ui  have  held  cither  office,  in  itaiu». 
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DATES. 


A.D. 

120 


160 
ISO 


109 

ns 

232 
238 


(inscnptionj 


Jajadiman. 
Diaajada. 


Rndra^imha 
SutyaJauiitn 

Radnaena 

?  Sanghadiman. 

P^vlkau... 

Datnajada  ... 
Tiradaman  ... 


41  ?,  42 


102,  108 

110-112 
Ixr 

121 

144 

154,  155 
160-160 
160 
160 


▼ilTasunha   I9s,  180,  200,  2(xx 

(1-3 

Bhartrdiman    2(jrx) 

Viivaaena    216-225 

Rudraflixpki  ...  22ir«23 1 ,  233  ? 
Yaiodanu   240>249 


MAHiKfATKAPaa. 


Nahapana,  Kfaliar&to 

(iiueriptioa)   

Rudradamtn  (iaMhpiion) 


Rndniuphft 


46 

72 

108-110 


liudrajiimha    113-118 

Jividimn   1I0»120 

EudraMoa  122  P,  125-144 

gaftghaiianm    144 

•••   ...  145-187 


PPtwo  yean 


liraradatta 


Yuiodiman   101 

Yijayaseua    102f,  163-171,  172? 

Daniajuda  ...    ...    172  (?3)-I76 

Riidraaeaa   lis  (6-9;- 194 


"Vi^Tajsimha 

Bhartrdaraan 


(datea  not  legible) 
.    2{xx),  203-214 


Svami  Budradaman  (no  coins) 
Svami  Rudrasena  270-298,  300? 
STimi  Simhaaeoa  ...  804 
STami  I?  Budralsena. 
Srami  Satjaiupoa  (bo  ooiaK) 
STini  Bttdnnipha  ...  810 


18  99 


1899 


JOU&lfAL 


Of  xmM 


KOYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 


6££AX  ££IIiJ2I  JlSL 


1890. 


^~.V  p.  ?.i  0  C  C  C  yj(J  1  U»  N 


FUBLI8HSD  BY  THB  80GISTT, 

S3,  ^rnmfAM,Tt  STREET*  LONDON; 
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By  £.  O.  BiowHB,  H^A-S. 

Ai  Mr.  B«vmdg«  luw  nfimtd  to  mj  critidaai  (wbioh  k 
»  ndity  Dol  miMb  but  Fkofeiior  A.  Mfitl«r*i»  eited 
Pkoianor  Boatamft  in  •  Iboteote  on  pp.  xiv-ST  of  hit 
dBtion  of  ftUBvndiift  ffiitory  of  ibo  Seljuqt)  on  tlio  now 
kmiliar  •tory  of  •Ulnar's  covenant  with  the  Nidhimul- 
Kuik  and  Ha*an-i-Sabbih,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  etating  that  my  recent  reading  has  ehown 
me  that  this  tale  at  leaat  reposes  on  more  ancient  and 
respectable  authority  than  either  the  Matc^U'f'Sa/d  or 
the  Tdrikh'i'Alfl,  naoMly^  OB  that  of  the  JOiiWu^Tau^rM 
of  Baobklu'd-DiQ,  who  wm  put  to  death  in  a.h.  7ld.  The 
pMg^  eitad  ix€m  t  993^  ct  Biitiob  MiMiia  Ma» 
Aoik  7,038^  nni  it  Mowi 

a£  oy,  J       JjlA       t^ci^j ,  izi^i^^ 

•H;    M/^j      s^j^  *^    ^  ^ ^  •^•^ 
'     ^^iiH  ^^^^     vi^^j^ixt  jj^i-Mi 


410       TBI  ICO&B  UOHI  'VMAMrl'SSkTClM. 

j\jMM\j^\ciU\f\kj '  ^Uy  4^9^^      4|iUf  J  f^Ui^ 

"Now  the  OGUsi)  of  the  enmity  and  mistrust  whicli  existed 
between  them  [i.a  the  Ni4bamu'l-Malk  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah] 
waa  tbia,  that  *Oar  Master'  [SayyidnA,  the  title  giren  to 
Hasan-i-Sabba^,  aa  Ow^plained  earlier,  by  hit  loUoWifa]  and 
*Uiiinr-i*£hAjyiiii*a]id  iIm  Nidhuiial«Mialk  wm  at  Mhooi 
togethflr  in  KIdiipOrt  andp  m  it  ^  eoften  of  bojiih  dija 
•ad  tiM  mvf  of  ohlldmiy  Ibogr  iiiMgiintod  and  pmaod 
o  rale  of  friendabip  and  derotion  wbioh  oolmtnated  in  thair 
drinking  of  each  other's  blood  and  swearing  a  solemD  oath 
that  whichever  of  them  should  attain  to  high  rank  and 
lofty  degree  ahonld  patronize  and  help  the  others. 

"Now  it  obanoody  by  a  train  of  drcumstances  fully  set 
lorth  in  the  'Hiatory  of  the  Houae  of  Seljuq'  [rdriibl-t-l/-f- 
Say^y  that  tbo  Hidbimu'l-Mnlk  otlMDod  to  tibo  portion 
of  Primo  Waatkm.  *JJmiuME^jfim,  waitod  ipoo  kia  aad 
wittdad  luai  of  tiio  vowo  aad  oovoaaato  ol  tboir  bojMlb 
daya.  Iba  Kidhiaittl>Mnlk,  reoogniiing  lUoa  old  okdaMb 
aaid,  *Tho  gorernmont  of  KlabipSr  and  tbo  atmoandiog 
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dislricU  ia  thiDe.'  But  'Umar,  wlio  was  a  great  man,  and 
withal  an  eminent  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sense,  replied, 
*I  have  DO  desire  for  the  govemmeat  of  a  pronnce  or  for 
the  reatrtinio^  of  the  pM^to  by  oommand  and  prohibition. 
Batb<r  Miiga  to  me  an  allowance  or  stipond  of  the  natara 
of  a  talAiy  cr  pannoii.'  So  the  Nidbimal-Miilk  mmpuA 
Yam  Mk  aUowMiMo  of  ten  Ihouiettd  dloifi  Aoai  tiM  tveoeniy 
of  Klahapiiry  lo  bo  poid  aod  dolifeiod  to  him  year  by  year 
vittuNH  dimimition  or  charge. 

••In  like  manner  'Our  Master'  [Hasan-i-Subbah]  came 
from  the  city  of  Ruy  to  wait  on  him,  and  said,  'The  noble 
man,  when  he  pronoiees,  performs.*  'Choci*e,'  answered  the 
Nidharau'l-Mulk, '  the  goYernment  of  Kay  or  that  of  lafaban.' 
'  Our  Maeter/  being  a  man  of  hi*^h  ambition,  waa  not  oon- 
tented  or  aatisfied  witb  eo  mneh,  end  refused  to  accept  it; 
kr  ho  oheriehod  bopee  of  porlioipetinf  in  the  offioo  of  Primo 
Minieler.  So  tbo  Klftimnl-Malk  bedo  him  attond  tho 
Eiag^o  Conri  ibr  n  while;  but,  poroetTing  that  ho  waa 
deairone  of  the  poet  of  Prime  Minister,  and  waa  aiming  at 
his  poeiiion  and  office,  avoided  him,  and  continued  on  his 
guard  against  him.  After  eome  yeara  the  King  con^iyed 
a  slight  mistrust  of  the  Nidbumu'l-Mulk,  and  required  of 
him  a  statement  of  the  revenue  accounts."  [The  remainder 
of  the  naiTative  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  the  spurious 
Watdi/d,  the  J)ain$tdn,  and  the  historioe  of  Mirkhwand  and 
Ehwindamir,  given  by  Whinfield  on  pp.  in*xi  of  tho 
Intiodnotion  to  hie  Qu^imim  ^  ^Om»  Kk^^  (Triibiier. 
1883),  tad  ftmilier  to  all  of  that  largo  tanA  ineroeeing 
dem  who  iateveet  themealvee  nofo  or  leee  eorionaly  in  tho 
Aitranomer-Poet] 

An  older  and  better  authority  than  even  the  «/dwf*fi7- 
Tavdrlkh  for  the  history  of  the  As&assins  and  their  founder 
(with  which  the  history  of  'Umar-i- Khayyam  and  the 
Kijhamn'l-Mttlk  ia  so  closely  linked  in  the  tradition  above 
cited)  ie  the  JaKd^-KuikA^  tho  anthor  of  which,  'Alii*u'd- 
Bb  *A|^  Malik  JmjvX,  wee  pieeent  with  fiulagil  Shao 
et  the  eapitolalion  of  AlamSt^  tho  ehiof  etrenghold  of  tho 
pMm  AaiaaKa%  ui  ajl       and  waa  antniited  with  tho 
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faalc  of  examining  the  booka  of  the  aect  preserved  in  that 
place,  with  a  yiew  to  the  destructioa  of  all  stioh  aa  saTOured 
of  benty.  Amongst  these  books,  as  be  informs  ns  (Biiliik 
Mutom  M&,  Oft.  15d»  t  dftfi"),  1m  foand  m  ynbmm  «oii- 
teiniag  the  Viograpb/  tnd  mihmUam  of  ^tm-i-Sabbi^ 
oOlod  bj  tiiMB  [io.  tb«  AMMiine]  'the  Adffotant'of  Ov 
Master'  ISar-gutaM'i'Saffjfidnd],  from  wbiob  bo  deriTtd 
moftt  of  the  particulars  which  he  gives  of  the  career  of  that 
remarkable  man.  These  partioalars,  whioh  are  very  full,  and 
are  illustrated  hy  numerous  oitatioiui  from  the  '  AdTenture^' 
iaoUde  ^asaa'a  genealogj— 

and  a  good  many  dateb,  including  the  following 

AM.  464.  Hasao  takes  the  Innalll  oath  of  elUiyiiiiwi  al 
the  bands  of  tbo  dKH  Amir  Ponib  (wbo^  oeeovdiiig 
to  Ibo  «rdMlVl- AwfrlM,  eoeoeodod  Nifir-i.Kbwnw 
M  beed  of  tbo  hmMt  propaganda  in  Kbiiii«En)»  or 

BO  Najm-i-Sarraj,  or  'Abdu'l-Malik  'A|tash.  [My 

notes  are  here  too  scanty  to  enable  me,  in  the  absence 
of  the  MSS.,  to  say  with  certainty  whioh  oi  the  three 

is  intended.] 

AJL  469.   Hasan  starts  for  Egypt,  which  he  reaohee  in  — 

AM.  471  (9ato  Ids  Aug.  30,  ajk  1078),  altsr  •  jowMgr 
laitiDg  a  joor  ond  ft  boll 

A*m  478L  Hoiiii  nfennie  Iran  EgypI  to  lefabin. 

AJL  m.  AUnei  eebed  by  Haaia  and  bie  ftUowon. 
[Tbe  oorious  coincidenoe  that  the  sum  of  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  composing  the  full 
Dame  of  the  oartle^  JUvA-doiOV  (^yS  jSi)  giw  tbo 
dale  ol  Hi  oapture  hf  EamA  (l-|-80<«-A-^l-l-4a<f*8 
^400  «4d3)  is  aotieed'by  HandnlUOi  Moelawll  ni 
his  Tdrlkh-i- Ouzida.  The  name  is  generally  ex- 
plained (even  in  the  two  old  histories  now  uoder 
ooMdMtM)  m  mmmg  «<tbo  Sa^'a  IToai'*  {hXt^l 
bol  I  Ibiftk  tb«  ooA  bo  ao  doobi  Ibal 
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Ibnul  Athir  i»  right  in  saying  (cf.  Defr^mery's 
Mi*Unr€  de$  Sel((/oukit/e§  H  det  Itmailiens  ou  AuauiM 
i€  riran,  exiraii  No.  5  fib  Vann^e  1848  ifn  Journal 
AmUpUi  116^  n.  2)  that  its  real  meaning  in  tb« 
Dmjhaa  dudiot  it  ''tlia  Bugk'a  Ttaduog'*  or 
••Showing"  («-^VU)  lor  iMsaagU  (ei 

Ndldeke's  Ottchichte  d.  Artakfuhir-i-PApakAn^  p.  69, 
n.  2),  while  dmikt  is  merely  the  dialectical  form  of 
dmMU,  this  dropping  of  the  quieacent  ^  after  a  long 
▼owel  l>eing  of  constant  ooourrenee  in  the  dialects.] 
AMm  485.  AmTr  Arslin  Tash  is  sent  to  attack  Alamut  by 
liiOikiligb*  tiM  Ifi4bi»iil-Hiilk  haWng  moI^  to 
«Ktif|«ta  tha  AMieini.  Tha  «iga  it  wwnoctwIbU 
•nd  tlia  Nid!iiBi«'l<'H«]k  it  amidmfaa  on  ilia  10th 
«f  Rana^ia  in  thia  jMr  (a  Oct  14»  AJK  1092). 
'  iLK.  487  (10th  of  DhuLHijia »  Deo.  91,  a.i>.  1004). 
Death  of  Mustansir,  the  eighth  Futimid  Caliph, 
after  a  reiga  of  60  years;  and  disputed  Buccessi'on 
between  his  sons  Musta'lT  (who  actually  succeeded 
him)  and  Niaar  (whose  cause  was  espoused  by  ail  the 
Persian  Ismi'Uii^  bat  who  was  hriokcd  op  aliro  b/ 
his  brothor). 

a.B.  408.  Propaganda  in  faronr  of  Nizir  inaogorited  at 
Isfahan,  and  alarm  of  BariKtjiroq  tho  MjOq. 

aJL400.  AMMnation  of  Koita^ 

AJL  618  (Wed.,  tha  6th  of  BahT  U  sMaj  23,  A.n.  1184). 
Doath  of  9asan-i-$abba^ 

I  now  propoao  to  oxamina  tho  datcc  which  If  r.  Borcridga 

attempts  to  establish,  and  to  show  that  some  at  least  of 
tbem  are  untenable,  if  that  be  admitted  which  appears  an 
obrioiis  canon  of  historical  criticism,  yia.  that  caeUrU  p&ribui 
the  older  account  of  any  transaction  is  entitled  to  greater 
credence  than  the  more  modem,  especially  when  it  can  bo 
difiailoly  traoed  back  to  a  writer  of  repnto  and  intalligenco 
oho  was  contempomy,  or  almost  contemporary,  with  Use 
Ofinti  ho  describee,  or  who  had  at  hie  disposal  sooroM  of 
viMil  onthofi^.  Thn%  yidbia>l4'*AigjI  of  fimmffqand. 
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the  author  of  the  Chakdr  Maqdla,  was  pertooallj  aeqaainted 
wilh  'Unar^t-KhaTyaai,  and  therefore  ia  more  liktlj  to  give 
eomol  ialwnMlioa  about  liim  thaft  lata  wrilM  aooh  at 
flma  cited  hj  Mr.  Bafiridgi^  and  Hie  writer  (of  wlioie 
CMir  MtfA  I  hafo  mado  a  oonplete  ttanilatioQp  wkkk 
wilit  I  liope»  appear  m  the  next  two  aaailMre  4if  tbo 
Journal)  relates  two  anecdotes  oonoeming  'Umar  in  the 
Kapler  consecrated  to  Astrologers. 

The  first  of  thea©  (JiliraQ  lith.  of  a.h,  1305,  pp.  130-131) 
relates  to  'TTmar's  prognostiodtton,  made  in  a-H^  60G  (a.d. 
1112-1U3)  at  Balkh,  in  the  Street  of  the  Slave-sellers,  ia 
the  bouse  of  Amtr  Abu  Sa'd,  in  the  presenoe  of  Khirija 
Iliidbafiar-i-Iifiiiri  and  the  a«thor»  that  the  tioee  elioold 
ahed  thotr  UoeiOiM  (oel  xoeeii  aa  tho  Omaritae do  fiMf 
•  suppose ;  for  gui  in  Pcmian  meana  not  only  tho  ma^  hix 
.  any  flower,  and  tho  eeqnal  abowi  that  tho  bkMiome  whorabj 
tb  s  prognostication  was  fulfilled  were  those  of  pear-trees  and 
peach-trees — amrud  u  zarddiH)  on  his  grave.  This  story 
shows  olearly  that  'Umar  was  alive  at  least  a  year  after 
the  date  (a.h.  505)  in  which  Mr.  Beveridge  would  like  to 
piaoe  bis  deatht  and  probably  seTeral  years  later,  for  the 
writer  oontinuee '*  When  I  arrived  at  Nishapur  in  the 
Tear  am.  680  (s  a.d.  1135-1136),  it  being  then  aoDO  jian 
aboo  that  great  nan  [Lo^  *Uniar]  had  vailed  hie  ooontenanee 
inlhodvili  •  •  •  :  I  went  to  vieit  his  grave.'' 

Tho  eeeond  anecdote  (7ihiin  lith.,  pp.  131-188)  iclatee  «o 
an  astrological  prediction  made  by  'Umar  ''in  the  winter 
of  the  year  a.h.  608"  (a.D.  1114-1115),  ihree  years  after 
the  date  assigned  to  his  decease  by  Mr.  Beveridge.  Ths 
latter,  therefore,  cannot,  in  my  oplQion,  be  defended,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  date  (a.b. 
M7s  ceo Bion'e CleMyiti, p. 616)  hitherto gcnoi^ 
accepted* 

Ac  icfafde  Emn4f^Mm!^  tho  data  618  ia  gtna 
aa  that  of  hic  death,  not  only  by  tho  /dai^N'l-lhwIrlM,  hat 
aleo  hy  Jliw*A<iMlr  and  the  aathor  of  tiio  rd#1i^A4.6Mb^ 

As  regards  the  Ni4bamal-Mnlk,  the  date  of  so  importaat 
an  event  as  his  assassinatioii  was  not  likely  to  be  lergottsOf 
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aai  tri  ia^  io  point  of  £mI»  •&  lopntoblo  attihoritiio  al  om 
ift  plMbg  h  in  Boai^in,  485*  Ibnnl*Atiilr  dofiniial/ 
flaiMb  in  loeooaliag  hit  dooili»  Ihol  lio  wit  born  in  a*b.  408$ 
wbik  his  age  it  tteted  by  the  /dmt^tf'l-T^itftfrlibl  to  haro 

been  &t  the  time  of  his  death  not,  a«  Mr.  Bereridge  aaterta 
(oa  what  authority  I  know  dol),  "  about  fteTenty-fiTe^**  bat 
•*OTer  eighty/'  which  agrees  very  well  with  Ihnu^-Athlr. 
I'tbink,  thexefore^  that  wo  may  take  it  for  grantod— 

(1)  That  the  Ni^amu'l-Mulk  was  bom  in  a.h.  408 
(=  A.D.  1017),  or  tbereaboatep  at  the  very  latest. 
That  it  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  'Umar-i* 
Kbnjyin  and  Haaaa*i«9obbi^  boCb  of  wboin  diod 
natml  doalht  in  tho  yoan  A.B.  617-618  (saAi 
1128-1134),  mn  mora  than  a  bnadnd  yeaia  dd  al 
tbo  tbtto  of  ihoir  doooaM. 

•  (3)  That  even  if  we  assume  both  Umar  and  Hasan  to 

have  been  centenarians,  and  consequently  place  their 
births  about  A.D.  1023,  tbey  would  still  baye  been 
six  years  younger  than  the  Ni4hAinu'l-Mulk,  and  tbe 
three  could  hardly  have  been  'boys'  or  'ohildim' 
together,  aa  io  inpliod  in  the  Jumi^'i-T&wMkA. 
(4)  That  the  itory  it  ezooediogly  improbaUa.  tboogh  not 
abiolnlolj  impoinblab  and,  did  it  not  inaralj  aa 
boolia  lika  tbo  apnrioni  Wk^,  tba  MkUn,  ^ 
wonld  oaaioely  marit  atriona  oooaidaiation ;  bat  that 
the  teetimony  of  the  Jdmi'u*i»lkttArikh,  both  on 
account  of  its  early  date,  and  tbe  repute  of  itt  author 
as  a  historian,  cannot  be  dismissed  so  lightly. 

It  most,  however,  be  homo  in  mind  that  no  great  lapto 
of  tioM  ia  noadod  for  the  growth  oron  of  legends  of  a  far 

*  ma  aarpriibg  oharaetor.  Tho  apnriona  Antobiograpby  of 
Hifi^i-Khniraw,  regarded  by  Btbi  aa  "a  fabrioation  of  tho 
liatb  or  tenth  oantorj  of  tho  kfffWt  unworthy  of  aarioaa 
atttttioa,''  ie  hardly  riohor  In  marroU  than  the  notice 
giftn  by  Qaswlol  in  hie  AihiUru%BiM  (ed.  W&etenfeld, 

ip.  828-9,  a.T.  ji^),  wriUan  in  Iha  fint  half  of  tha 
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mtmdUi  Mtaij  of'tiM  nol  nort  tlitii  900  jitii 
all«r  dit  poel't  diaUi.  Ift  woaUk  I  bdlef«b  b»  midi  whib 
to  makit  *  «mfbl  mmiiMitiott  and  unlyna  of  Hm  tporioM 

Autobiography,  with  a  Tiew  to  determioiDg  which  portiom 
were,  or  might  bo,  genuinely  historical,  which  were  abMilutely 
fiotitiout,  and  which  oould  be  traced  to  a  confusion  of 
identities.  I  am  almost  convinced,  for  exanaple,  that  that 
portion  of  the  narrative  which  deala  with  the  adventoret  | 
«f  Kafir  amongst  the  Mala^ida  ('  Heretaoii'  a  tann  aapedally 
naed  to  denote  the  Assassinib  who,  of  oourse,  did  not  anil 
at  thla  apoeh*  ainoa  their  poww  in  tfaa  Gaapiaa  pmriimi 
bagw  Um  aaiiiira  of  Alamlit  hj  Haaaa^i^^oW^  u 
488b  and  ho  Imnaalf,  tliair  lhaiidar»  waa»  aa  wo  hate 
already  aaan  at  |i.  413  iupra,  oonverted  to  ilio  lamilll 
doctrines  by  Na^ir- i  -  Khnsraw's  enoeessor.  Amir  Darrab) 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  him  with  the  celebrated  philo- 
eopher  NasIr-i-TQsI  (d.  a.h.  655),  who  actually  did  compose 
the  first  edition  of  bis  well-known  Akhldq-i-Ndsirl  for  the 
Isma'iil  governor  of  Quhistan,  ^afiru'd-Din  'Ahdu'r*Eahim  | 
b.  Abl  Maoaur.  .(^  Rieu's  Peruian  CaUUogtii,  pp.  441-^.) 
It  ia  alao  wor^  notioing  that  the  aaeodoto  giren  in  the 
i^riooa  Antohiogiaphj,  and  tianalatad  at  pp.  479-480  of 
mj  Tmr  mmm0U  ik$  Penkmi,  oonoaming  tho  lendiog  in 
pieoaa  of  ona  of  Kafiya  diaoiplfla  by  tho  orthodox  at 
Nishiipiir,  ia  also  given  in  the  abort  notiee  of  Kisir's  life 
prefixed  to  the  selections  from  his  poems  in  the  lodia  0£Sce 
lis.  No.  132  (Selections  from  six  old  Persian  poet4,  dated 
A.H.  714),  and  is  therefore  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Aa  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Na^ir-i-Khuiraw* 
I  ahouid  like  to  deolare  my  oompiete  agreement  with  the 
Tiew  held  by  Dr.  Btb4  and  the  late  M.  Sokefer  as  to  the 
idonti^  ol  tho  poat  and  the  traTeller.  The  oaaa  te  tbo  dnal. 
Aooiy  ia  moat  olaoily  atatod  bjPiofoiaor  Biau  (Fm.  ML, 
p.  880),  bnt  naariy  aU  bia  objaotunia  to  tbo  idootity  of  tha 
poet  with  tiio  tmfiUar  oaa  bo  mot;  te— 

(1)  I  have  read  carefuUy  through  the  whole  Dhcdn  of  the 
poet  (Tabrii  lith.  of        1280)  and  &xki  no  siogie 
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allusioQ  to  Isfahiln,  but  a  great  ma  ay  to  Khurasuii, 
amongst  which  the  following  clearly  ahowt  thai  il 
WM  ih»  poet's  biribpUoe  (f^^-ki)  :^ 

Zm  Jhr  ik$  Fkmilp  mud  ffotue  of  th§  Propkti  have  mad$ 
m$  a  man     Yamgdn  and  Jldtandardfi" 

(2)  The  chronological  difficulty  pn  ^ntod  by  the  dates 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Hamhand'l  Ndma  (a.h. 
420,  GoUift  MS. ;  a.h.  343,  Leyden  MS.)  is  to  U 
OTtreooM^  M  Buiatoinad  bj  Eth^,  ooly  bgr  a  nfaekion 
€f  iImm  d»t<t  M  dirioAl  •mrt;  te  no  om  hi* 
hithitto  TMitared  to  amintua  ftlwt  ths  IHictfit  of 
.  Ni|ir-i-K]iotrow  and  tho  JK.  if.  aio  bj  diiibrooi 
•iithof%  and— 

(8)  As  pointed  out  by  Etb^,  the  author  of  the  Dhcdn 
explicitly  states  (Tabriz  lith.,  p.  110)  that  he  was 
bom  in  a.h.  394,  and  that,  after  speudiDg  the  first 
part  of  his  life  in  worldlinesa  and  dissipation,  he 
began  to  "seek  after  wisdom"  at  the  age  of  42 
(elsewboiOb  speaking  in  round  numbers,  ho  epeaks 
of  his  age  at  this  turning-point  ia  bia  life  aa  40, 
a.g.,  Tabria  litk,  pw  817),     aboot  a.h.  480. 

(4)  la  tho  8t(fiaM»tm  (ad.  flebofer,  p.  r),  in  lakttDg 
tbe  diaaa  which  caused  bin  to  set  cot  oo  bis  traTsls 
to  search  for  Truth,  be  says  that  he  bad  "  awakened 
from  a  sleep  of  forty  years  " ;  and,  a  few  lines  lower 
down,  he  gives  tbe  date  of  his  departure  on  his 
journey  as  Thursday,  6th  of  Jumada  II,  a.h.  437; 
all  of  which  Tery  closely  and  strikingly  corresponds 
iritb  tbe  above  dedootiooa  ooneambig  tbo  aatbor  of 

IMS.  MM>  tl 


41%        TET  ICOEB  LIGHT  ON  'U1IAB-I-KUTTIK. 

(5)  In  the  Jdmi'u'i  -  Tairarikh  .(BritiBh  Museum  MS.» 
Add.  7,628) »  besides  the  reference  to  Na?ir-i*Kliu8rav 
(f.  290*)  as  the  head  of  the  Ismiili  propaganda  m 
Khuriaan,  he  u  agaia  maitMMMd  oq  1  2d6^  aa 

JU  \A0^  J  «XJ y4M/  yAJiAMMt  ij^i^ijj^  $ 

AJtt  d(/f^  '  Ju«>^    Jmu       '  tt^^^ 

'•y^     ^lii  ^ijfj  v'i'je         ^  ^'i 

^        '  v>^^  w:^  '  ^ 

"  Nasir-i-lvhusraw,  attracted  by  the  farae  of  al-Mustonsir, 
came  from  Khurasan  to  Egypt,  where  ha  abode  seven  yean, 
performing  the  pilgrimage  ererj  year  and  returning  to 
Egypt.  Finnlly  1m  came,  aft^r  performing  the  pilgrimagi^ 
to  Bafns  rad  vrtmed  to  £biiiiiio»  wbm  ho  otrrMd  on 
a  propogaada  ibr  dio  'Alida  of  Egypt'  tba  Falivid 
Oilipha]  in  BtJUik,  Hit  ooomiot  attempted  to.daatroy  biiii« 
and  bo  baoamo  a  fbgitifo  in*  tbo  mooatatn  of  Siningio, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  content  to  exist  on 
water  and  herbs.  pasan-i-Sabbuht  the  Hiroyarite,  of 
Yemen,  oame  from   Persia   before   al  -  Mustansir  bi'Ilah 

di^ittd  ai  a  carpeotor,  asking  bia  pansiaMon  to  cany 
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on  a  propaganda  for  him  in  the  Persian  landa*  Tbil 
permiBftion  hayiog  been  ae(X)rded  to  him,  he  enquired 
secretly  of  al-Mustanfir  in  whose  n&me  the  propaganda 
ehoulid  be  carried  on  after  hia  death.  '  In  the  name  of 
my  son  JKisar/  replied  the  Caliph,  '  who  it  th«  •Ider.' 
For  Ihb  reason  th»  IfmSHls  [of  Pertia]  mtinteia  Q» 
Iinamate  of  Nisir.  And  'Oar  Master'  [i^  Hssan-i- 
Sablii)^]  tHurn  [at  tilt  Mitnt  of  hk  prapigaodA]  Hit 
OmIIm  of  QahtttSot  m  wo  ihaU  prMMitly  nkteb'' 

Noir  in  bit  Sqfiu^  tUUiui  Nifif^i-Khnmw  mmtionoTiiiting 
Mooeo  Ibr  tbo  /imrik  timo  in  am.  442  (od.  Sehofer,  p.  ia), 
md  retnming  th«iM  to  Ba^ra  in  a.h.  44S  (p.  Isfahan 
in  Muharrara,  A.lf.  444  (p.  U),  and  Khurasan  in  Jumada  II, 
A.H.  444,  all  of  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  above. 
At  this  last  date  he  must  have  been  about  50  years 
of  age  (tinoo  MTen  years  elapsed  between  his  departuro 
lor  Egfp^  ni  tlio  ago  of  42,  and  hit  fotnm  tbanoo). 
Twenty  yeaii  mofo  in  Siminf^n  (no  B.  da  Majnaid'a 
JM.  .  .  d$  U  Ptne,  pp.  817,  81S,  i.T.  J^iAf^)  wonld 
bring  him  to  the  age  of  70.  In  his  Dlwdn  he  incidentally 
mentions  bit  age  in  nomerons  passaget;  e.g.»  age  40  and  * 
^  (Tbbria  UOl,  pp.  317  and  110);  ago  60  (pp.  30,  319» 
980,  968);  ago  60  and  odd  (p.  78);  ago  80  (pp.  94.  79, 
109»  164,  173,  179,  199,  944) ;  age  69  (pp.  166,  171) ;  ago 
60  and  odd  (p.  70) ;  and  he  also  gives  the  period  of  his 
pll^I mages  and  stay  in  Egypt  as  six  years  (p.  113).  At 
the  author  of  the  Safar-ndma  reached  Egypt  in  ^far, 
A.a.  438,  and  came  to  Bafrn  on  hit  homeward  journey  in 
6ha'biQ,  AM*  443,  hit  tojonrn  in  tbo  Wett  wa%  in  faoi» 
only  loior  yoaif  and  a  half,  but  bo  appoato  to  boTo  lookoned 
hqm.  tbo  date  ol  bia  dopartnio  fkom  KbniSiin  (Jmnidn 

487)  to  biaxotorn  Ibitbar  (Jnmidn  II»  am.  444),  wbiob 
waa  osaoUy  aoven  yeaia.  Am  be  perfonad  tbo  pilgrioMgOb 
to  far  as  praoticable,  #Mry  ff€ar  dnriog  tbit  teTen  yearsT 
ahseuoe  from  home,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  implioatiou 
of  the  Jdmi^u*t»Tawdrlkh,  that  ho  performed  it  te?en  limet^ 
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1,   Torres  Siraits  Lamouaoes. 

Grand  Motel,  Thurtday  Island^ 
Torres  Straits. 

No9.  H,  189d. 

My  dkar  Sir,  —  As  yoa  will  see  by  above  address, 
I  acceded  to  Professor  Haddon's  request  that  I  should 
accompany  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to 
Torres  Straits.  Leave  was  graoted  me  from  my  school 
Btudies*  We  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  very  interesting 
study  of  the  natives  of  the  Torres  Straits  Islands*  and 
of  the  Hood  Bay,  Port  Moresby,  and  Tale  Island  natives 
in  New  Guinea.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
philological  material  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather : — 

1.  Grammar  and  Yoeabulaiy  of  the  Murray  Island 

language. 

2.  Grammar    and    Vocabulary   of  Mabuiag   and  other 

dialects  of  Western  Torres  Straits. 

3.  Grammatical  notes  of  : 

(a)  Hula  and  Keapara  (Hood  Bay). 

(b)  Sioangoro  (inland  from  Kapakapa)  and  Aloma 

(east  of  Hood  Bay). 
(e)  Cloudy  Bay. 

(d)  Grammar  of  Nara  or  Pokan  language  (east  of  Hall 

8ound). 

(e)  Roro  (Yule  Island),  Mekeo  (St.  Joseph  RiverJ. 
(/)  Kiwai  (Fly  KiverJ. 


coRRE.-r. ?:  I-  -Z. 
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Ml  DEAE  Sis, — jul  y-JL         jt  jtaavm 

acootnpftDj  tW  Cianrji:  I  ii'inMiiuipMl  Isdmosuk 
Torres  Stnxtiu    Lrm  n  can 
Btudiet.   We  hsve  Wmk  i  Mm  sir  & 

study  of  the  n*liT»        -i*  T*ljihi  '*f2ait»  Stjuiij'.  jca 
of  the  HooG  B-T.  :       jC^irwi^.  ma  .  ue    -unt:  z^.'-i 
ill  New  GmDeai.     Y:»i         le  :as«^*&iiL  -.i  iOiuw  ,l 
pUilolog;ical  aalcnak  v^jca  i        mol  Ai^us;  »  ^ps^a  — 

1.  Gramomr  and  Y»ac*r>i  .irj  <s£  ILirzs^ 

language. 

2.  Qrammar  and  Yocabilirr  «t 

dialecta  of  Wcilcfm  Xotm 

3.  Cbimmitkal  acito  <l : 
(a)  Hata  nd  Ecipum  'HoodBav 
(6)  Sinangoio  (inkiid  hnm 

(ea«t  of  Hood  Baj^. 
(c)  Cloufiy  Bay. 

((/)  Giaunuar  of  2tara  or  Fokaa  laa^itay:  ^satf^  /•  ^ 
boimd). 

(f)  Roro  (Yule  Island),  Mdcao  (l>t.  J wpi 
(/)  Kiwai  (Fly  Riw). 
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(g)  Note  on  language  of  Cape  York  tribe  (North 
Qaeensland), 

(A)  Grammatical  note  on  Koitapa  language  (Port 
Moresby). 

I  find  that  there  is  a  great  adyantage  in  making  inquiries 
ae  to  language  on  the  spot,  and  have  received  much  help 
from  miseionariee. 

Stdkst  K.  Bat. 

2.  Pali  MSS.  in  Nepal. 

Kdihmandttf  Jan,  1, 1899. 

Dear  Davids, — You  will  be  interested,  and  doubtless  also 
other  Pali  scholars,  to  hear  that  T  have  found  in  the 
Moharuja's  library  here»  in  a  buudlc  of  unrecognized  frag- 
ments, three  palm-leaves  in  Gupta  character^  evidently  from 
a  large  book,  and  containing  an  index  to  some  Pali  suttas, 
and  giving  the  beginning  of  esch  sutta  in  PalL  Of  course, 
I  have  no  Pali  ref erenee-books  here,  and  cannot  say  whether 
the  leaves  were  at  the  cud  of  a  MS.  of  one  of  the  Nikayas; 
but  I  have  photograplied  them,  so  we  can  work  this  point  out, 
at  leisure.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this  countr}', 
which  one  considered  hitherto  exclusively  Mahayanist,  the 
Hinayana  literature  was  known  in  early  times.  It  is  only 
another  proof  (if  proof  were  needed)  to  show  how  absurd 
it  is  to  call  the  Hinayuna  'Southern,'  and  to  identify  Pali 
literature  exclusively  with  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the  South. 
In  the  same  bundle  were  boino  fragments  of  a  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  work  written  in  a  character  hitherto  only  known 
in  Central  Asia,  and  called  by  Homle  'Central  Asian 
Nagari.' — Yours  truly, 

C.  Bbkdall. 

3.  Buddhist  Sculptures  from  Takht-I-BahaI. 

The  two  panels  of  carved  stoue  represented  by  the 
accompanying  photographs  were  found,  after  the  Malakhand 
expedition  of  1897,  in  the  ruins  of  Takht-i-Bahai,  an  ancient 
fortified  city  which  is  situated  in  the  Yusufzai  country  near 
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IIoti-Mardan  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  and  in  which  a  number 
of  other  Buddhiatio  eciUpturee  had  previoualy  been  aneartbed. 
The  panel  with  the  large  central  figure  of  Buddha  was  dug 
up  in  the  rained  monastery  of  the  town  in  December,  1897. 

It  was  found  lying  face  downwards  about  five  feet  below 
some  dt:bris,  buviug  a|)|):irei]itly  lallen  from  a  wall  above. 
The  other  panel  was  lound  in  the  same  ruina.  Both  are 
carved  in  a  soft  blue  micaceous  slate.  Along  with  the 
larger  panel  was  dug  up  a  copper  coin  representing  on  one 
side  a  lion  and  on  the  other  a  man  riding  an  elephant. 
This  coin  has  been  identified  by  an  authority  on  Indian 
numismatics  as  one  of  King  Huvishka's,  dating  from  about 
100  A.D.  The  stoned  are  in  the  possession  of  Miss  J.  E. 
Hume,  at  present  resident  at  Rurbuuswala,  Dehru  Dun. 
The  original  photographs  by  Mr.  iT.  Giles,  U.S.,  were  enlarged 
by  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.  These  enlargements  are  here 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Both  panels  evidently  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Buddha,  who  is  identifiable  in  both  oases  by  his  halo.  In 
the  larger  panel  lie  forms  the  central  figure,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  great  size  as  well  as  his  halo.  lie  seems 
to  be  receiving  au  oifering  from  the  two  Ndjas  on  his  left, 
whose  serpent  nature  is  represented  by  the  snakes  rising  up 
from  between  their  shoulder-blades.  The  altar  behind  which 
they  are  standing  resembles  that  represented  on  p.  96  in 
Griinweders  Buddhistiaehe  Kunsi.  The  figure  to  the  right 
holding  a  vajra  in  his  left  hand  is  probably  Mara.  Behind 
and  to  the  right  of  him  in  the  air  is  a  Gandharva,  who, 
recognizable  by  his  garland  and  the  vimi  in  his  left,  is 
holding  up  a  fruit  in  his  right  hand.  Those  who  are  more 
familiar  with  Buddhistic  legends  than  I  am  will  probably 
be  able  to  identify  the  scenes  depicted  on  these  two  carved 
stones.  The  sculptures  are  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the 
first  century  a.b.,  the  early  period  of  Buddhistic  art  in 
which  Greek  influence  is  more  marked  ;  but  others  will  be 
able  to  pionouuce  on  the  question  of  their  approximate  dale 
with  more  knowledge  than  I  possess. 

A.  A.  MxcaioMELL. 
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4.   Persian  MANVscaiPT  attributed  to  Fakubu' 

Dm24  £azi. 

Strataburg, 

m  11, 1899. 

Dear  Sir, — '1  he  Sofia  in  Constantinople  has  a  copy 
of  the  work  described  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  your  Janiiary 
number.  It  is  contained  in  a  work  numbered  in  their 
catalogue  No.  8,694,  and  bearing  the  title  ^^^^  iaA>- . 

Also  the  **  Four  Discourses/'  Chahar  Maqiila,  of  Arudhi, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  £.  Browne,  on  p.  40  of  the  aame 
issue,  is  in  Stambul,  in  the  Ashir  E£fendi  Library,  in  the 
MS.  No.  285,  116  foil. 

iSevcral  of  the  works  referred  to  in  I'lufessor  Ethe's 
sketch  of  Persian  literature  in  the  "Gruiidriss  der  Iranischen 
Philologie*'  as  unique,  must  also  now  lose  that  distiuetiou 
since  the  publication  of  the  catalogues  of  the  Constantinople 
libraries. 

Since  I  saw  how  much  of  the  celebrated  medical  com- 
pendium, "  The  Treasure  of  EhTaresmiah,'*  was  drawn  from 
older  sources,  especially  ATioenna  (^ce  my  paper  in  tiie 

Wiener  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Kuude  des  Morg.,  iv,  131-1 43j, 
I  have  Tery  small  confidence  in  the  originality  of  all  such 
Persian  handbooks  of  general  medicine.  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  so  great  an  encyclopaedist  as  Kaxi  was  altogether 
original  in  his  medical  work.  The  extracts  given  in  my 
article  just  referred  to  would,  I  think,  convince  Mr.  Nicholscn 
of  the  very  dose  connection  between  Razl's  work  and  the 
"Treasure  of  KhvarezmSah."  And  as  the  latter  is  older 
than  Bazi,  IhTzi  may  have  used  it ;  and  inay  even  possibly 
be  referrinj;  to  its  author,  J^uia'il  ibn  Ifasan  ibu  Muhammad 
ibn  Ahmad  al  Husaini  al  Jurjani,  when  he  speaks  of  'the 
Saiyid/  son  of  Imam  Isma'il.  Perhaps  Mr.  Nicholson 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  further  communication  on 
this  point. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  another  point  which  has  hitherto,  I  think, 

escaped  attention. 
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Naima  tella  qb  (Stanibul  edition  of  a.h.  1281,  toI.  ii, 
p.  220,  at  tho  end)  how  tlie  aoldiera  went  to  *ij\iMjjiMs^ 
and  aet  free  the  prisonera  there.  Were  a  acholar  to  under- 
take a  learned  inquiry  as  to  who  this  Baba  Ja'far  was, 
taking  him  as  the  builder  of  the  prison,  he  would  go  wrong. 
It  is  soldiers'  slang.  As  German  soldiers  call  the  place  of 
detention  *  Vater  Philip  '  (see  my  book  "  Die  deutsche 
Soldaten-apraohe,"  Gieaaen,  1899,  p.  121),  ao  the  Turks  call 
it  Baba  Ja^ar.  So  the  Tnrka  call  a  recruit  ^^^^^^  |»^. 
Thia  also  haa  ita  analogy  in  the  aUng  of  the  Bavarian 
soldiers,  who  call  a  recruit  a  'Russian'  (loc.  cit.,  p.  36). 

should  not  be  surprised  that  so  exclusive  a  rast  as  the 
Janissaries  should  have  developed  a  jargon  of  this  kind; 
and  no  doubt  other  Orientalists  will  have  come  across  other 
inataneea  of  thia  intereating  alang  in  the  course  of  their 
reading.^BelieTe  me,  aincerely  yonra, 

Paul  Hoen. 

5.  The  Pepfe  Inscription. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

67,  Fark  Street,  Calctdta. 

Feb,  10, 1899. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith'a  note  on  the 

feiikya  Inscription  from  I'lprahwa  in  the  last  July  nutuber 
of  your  Journal.  Owing  to  the  importaiKc  of  this  document, 
as  also  to  the  fact  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examiaing 
the  original  urn,  which,  together  with  the  other  relica,  ia 
now  in  the  Indian  Muaeum,  Calcutta,  I  beg  to  aak  for  your 
permiiaion  to  atate  my  opinion  on  some  minor  detaila  in 
regard  to  the  inaoription. 

(1)  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  says  that  "the  final  character  of 
hhaj'irato  looks  like  te,  with  a  stroke  to  the  left,  but  must 
be  read  either  as  to  or  te."  In  my  opinion,  tiie  word  is 
hhagavatef  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  correcting  thia. 
For  in  MagadhI,  Pali  bhagavato  muet  become  bhagavate,  aa 
the  rolo  that  final  o  cbangea  to  e  holda  good  throughout. 
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(2)  sa  hhnginikanam,  if  correct,  would  be  very  puzzling 
indeed,  ior  the  change  of  dental  n  to  cerebral  n,  though 
common  enough  in  the  literary  Prakrits,  is  unknown  to 
apigrapbical  Pali  or  Magadbi.  But^  from  an  exaukination 
of  the  original  urn,  I  can  confidently  aasert  that  what  baa 
been  taken  for  the  upper  cross-bar  of  ftt  (nj),  is  merely 
a  small  particle  of  stone  peeled  off  when  the  writer  engraved 
the  i-mdtrd  of  ni.  Hardly  any  photo £»Taph  or  iiupressiou 
will  show  this  clearly,  but  on  tho  ongiuai  urn  there  remaini 
no  doubt  whatever. 

(3)  I  am  glad  to  oonfirm  the  oorreotneas  of  the  reading 
Mopuda,  inatead  of  Mr.  Smith's  «^<ni,  pointed  out  by  you 
in  a  foot-note.  Mr.  Smith  probably  baa  been  misled  by 
the  fact  that  one  stroke  of  ^  is  prolonged  a  little  down 

below  the  bottom  line  of  the  letter,  thus^.   But,  if  thia 

be  r,  it  ought  to  be  a  serpentine  line,  and  not  a  straight 

down-stroke,  as,  e.g.,  we  have  |  dra  iu  one  of  the  Bharhat 

Stupa  insoriptions. 

My  reading  of  the  inscription,  from  the  original,  accordingly 
stands  thus: — 

yanam 

iyain  salilanidhane  budbasa  bhagavate  saki  sukitibhatinaih 
sabbaginikanam  saputadalanam. 

This  inscription  is  in  one  line  only,  round  tho  hemi- 
spherical lid  of  the  um,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  two 
syllables  yanam,  which  stand  above  mki, — have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

T.  Bloch, 
6.  The  Qosinoa  Kuarosthi  MS. 

•  ■ 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  iragiiicnts  of  an  old  birch 
bark  MS.  in  Kbarosthi  chHracters  found  their  wav  in  1896 
to  Paris  and  bt.  Petersburg.    The  M^.  was  found  about 
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thirteen  miles  from  Khotan,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Gosinga  Vihara,  and  is  the  earliest  known  Indian 
MS.  M.  Senart  has  published  in  the  Journal  AdatiquB 
^onmiles  of  the  seven  leaves  which,  together  with 
sumeroas  fragments,  form  the  Paris  portion  of  'this 
important  discovery  ;  and  iiaa  added  to  the  great  serviced 
he  has  rendered  to  the  reconstruction  of  Indian  history  by 
a  masterij  decipherment  of  the  contents  of  these  leaves, 
with  numerous  valuable  notes. 

The  little  work  is  an  anthology,  a  Dhammapada,  a 
collection  of  religious  verses.  From  what  sources  was  the 
collection  made?  As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  similar 
anthology  included,  under  the  name  iiLainiiiupada,  in  the 
Buddhist  canon.  M.  Senart  has  shown  that  the  majority 
of  the  Terses  included  in  this  new  collection  are  found  also 
in  the  old  one,  but  not  in  the  same  order»  or  in  the  same 
connectton;  and  that  a  number  of  others  in  the  new  MS. 
are  not  in  the  older  collection  at  all.  This  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  supposition  that  the  new  anthology  has  not 
been  compiled  from  the  Pali  one;  but  rather  from  the 
sources  from  which  the  latter  was  itself  compiled. 

Besides  M.  benart's  references  I  have  noted  the  following :  ^ 

11.  4   Sutta  Nipata,  333,  and  Thera  Gatba,  653, 1005. 

11.5  Milinda,379. 

15.  2   The  MSS.  of  the  Dhp.  read  often  Hlna-Dhammam. 
16.4   Samyutta,  1.  157;  Divyavadana,  300;  Milinda, 
245  ;  Netti,  p.  41  of  my  MJ>. 

17.  5    Thera  Gathi,  257. 

18.  7    Jataka,  5.  72. 

19.  1    Thera  Qatha,  676. 
20.2,3   „       „  677-8. 

21.6  Milinda,  213. 

25.  12  Jataka,  5.  99. 

26.  14  Thera  Gatba,  883. 


*  The  figunt  on  the  right  gire  (he  page  and  Tens  of  the  Hrage  a  part  of 
H.  Seoart'e  psper. 
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40.  9    Samjutta,  1.  73;  Milinda,  399. 
41. 11  Thera  Oatha,  2  (for  mantabha^l). 
48. 23  Itivuttaka,  p.  42 ;  Thera  Gotha,  1032 ;  Maba- 
vaatu,  iii,  422. 

()0.  26  Samyuttn,  1.  182. 

53.  32  ItivuttakM,  45. 

54.  34  Jataka,  5.  99. 

66.  38  Rutta  Nipata,  950. 

57.  39  Divyavadana,  339;  HdinaTaiga,  185. 

74.6  Jataka^  1.  314. 

85.  33  Itivuttaka,  48  ;  Vinaya,  3.  90. 

89.  43  Thera  Giltba,  G3G. 

90.  3  Samyutta,  1.  97;  Netti,  95;  Lalita  Vistara,  328. 
95.  IG  Udiina,  1.  5  ;  Divyavadana,  561. 

102.  31,  32  Samyutta.  1.  77;  Jataka,  2. 140. 
108.  43  Samyutta,  1.  83. 

108.  44  M.P.S.»  Tt,  16 ;  Samyutta,  1.  193  ;  Oitaka, 
No.  95,  eto. 

Professor  Oldenbourg,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  editing  the 
other  and  larger  portion  of  thia  Gosinga  MS. ;  and  when 
we  haye  the  whole  text  before  us  we  may  be  able  to  draw 
some  more  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  method 

of  its  compilation.  At  present  it  is  uiiccrtuiii  whether  the 
compiler  translated  into  his  native  dialect  from  the  Pitaka«», 
or  whether  he  drew  from  previous  translations  of  the  Pitaka 
books,  or  whether  he  translated  from  one  or  other  of  the 
other  anthologies,  dilEereut  from  the  Pali  Dhammapada, 
which  (froin  the  lists  of  books  extant  in  China  or  Tibet) 
we  know  must  have  existed  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  As  the  MS.  comes  from  a  district  afterwards 
preiloiiiiuantly  Mahayauist,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
that  it  contains  no  trace  of  Mahayana  doctrine. 

T.  W.  Hhts  Davids. 
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7.  Tus  Theory  of  Soul  and  the  Initiativs  of  thb 

AVESTA. 

Dear  Pkofessor  Rhys  Davids, — With  regard  to  Professor 
Mills*  paper  on  theAvesta,  and  your  own  on  the  Upaniahada, 
will  you  allow  me  to  make  the  loUowmg  observations. 

Against  M.  Darmeeteter's  later  viewa  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Avesta  may  be  urged — firstly,  the  archaic  nature  of  the 
l^oginge  of  the  book,  many  of  the  Gathas  differiDg  little  from 
pure  Sanskrit;  and  secondly,  the  faot  that  the  parallelisms 
between  Yedio  and  Arestio  thought  are  found  precisely  in 
those  passages  of  the  Aveata  and  the  Rig- Veda  which,  alike 
by  Iranian  and  Indian  scholar?,  are  admitted  to  be  the 
oldest.  I  refer  especially  to  such  as  deal  with  ethu-al 
concepts,  with  Rita  and  Asha,  Riju  and  Ratu,  Vrijina  and 
Yaraa,  and  to  those  Gathas  and  Suktas  which  represent 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  Adityas  and  Amesba  Spefitas. 

As  to  the  absorbing  question  of  Zaratbustra,  despite  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
thai  lie  was  born  at  Ragha,  not  far  from  Xihian,  and  appeared 
as  the  ])rnp]iet  of  ^lagism  under  King  Vistaspa.  Amongst 
future  chroniclers  there  will  doubtless  be  sceptics  who  will 
contend  that  the  great  English  statesman  who  has  lately 
left  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  but  a  piUar  of  Hercules  or 
the  Btone  of  the  glory  of  Heaven  ('H/NMrX.i}«  ssSvargafiraTas), 
aod  this  by  tbe  same  arguments  as  Prof.  Kern  seeks  to  show 
that  the  Iranian  prophet  was  only  a  humanized  Hesperus ! 

Turning:  now  to  vour  own  article,  may  i  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  would  have  been  helpful  had  you  in  each 
case  given  us  the  Sanskrit  term  to  which  you  rcterred.  We 
find  at  least  four  equiyalents  of  'soul'  in  the  Upanishads, 
namely,  jifxt,  suksnuhiariraf  puruta,  and  atman.  All  friends 
of  folklore  will  be  particularly  grateful  lor  tbe  mode  of 
dealing  with  tbe  subject  adopted  by  you.  And  though  my 
own  interest  in  these  ancient  treatises  is  for  the  most  part 
a  philosophical  one,  I  should  like,  from  your  standpoint, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Upanishad  doctrine 
and  that  of  the  Avesta. 
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The  words  used  to  express  'soal'  in  the  Avesta  are  fiye: 
Fravrnthif  utMdna,  aghva,  baodhagh,  and  urvan. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  namelj,  F)rava8hi,  there  is  no  exact 

counterpart  in  the  Upanishads,  though  in  some  resjioLts  it 
may  be  compared  with  sfd-sNi'i-narira.  Phonetically  it  is 
equivalent  to  pravriUdhi,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
expansion  of  the  supreme  spiritual  principle.  It  is  the 
spiritual  archetype  of  every  man,  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  attaching  itself  to  the  body  at  birth,  whoUy 
independently  of  urmn  and  htwdhagh,  and  leaving  it  at 
dt'itlh.  There  is  a  mystical  utterauco  >ut.  children  in  the 
New  Testament  wliich  may  well  reniin  1  us  of  the  Frnrashis. 
The  Master  said :  "  Their  angek  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven 

The  term  ushidna  (=:  Skr.  uHhdna)  is  the  vital  principle 
which  maintains  the  functional  activities  of  the  senses,  and 
corresponds  to  fiva.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  mhta,  *  health, 
well-being",  salvation/  from  ^  sta  and  ud,  and  implies  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  faculties.  In  close  conceptual  relation- 
ship to  this  is  the  word  aghva,  which  is  the  Bactrian  form 
of  asu,  and  sometimes  means  self,  but  oitener  the  seat  of 
life,  as  prdna  is  used  in  the  Upantshads. 

Baodhagh  is  partly  p(fndna  and  partly  manaa,  but  in  either 
case  it  represents  man's  psychical  force  and  nature. 

Lastly,  we  have  urvan,  which  expresses  the  oharaoterixing 
individuality,  the  consciousness  of  responsibility  in  man. 
At  death  tlie  Urvan  has  to  give  account  of  itself  on  the 
Oinvad  bridge,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the  Judges, 
goes  either  to  heaven  or  to  helL  The  word  comes  from 
V  var,  *  to  wish,  choose,'  so  that  we  should  not  be  far  wrong 
in  describing  it  as  the  faculty  of  volition.  In  the  Avesta 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  Oeus  TTrvan  or  Animal  Soul. 
The  song  contained  in  tho  29th  //(/  of  the  Yasna  consists 
of  a  dialoc^uo  between  Oous  Lrvan  (Goshurun),  the  ('x-SiuiI, 
the  person iticatiou  oi  life,  here  appearing  as  the  guardian 
of  all  things  living,  on  the  one  side^  and  Ahura  and  Asha 
on  the  other.  The  soul  of  the  ox  complains  to  the  Creator 
of  the  persecution  suffered  by  all  creatures  here  below  at 
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the  Lands  of  denums;  whereupon  Ahara  Mazda  tanu  to 
Asha  lor  advice  on  the  nibject.    The  latter  then  declares 

that  he  himself  is  supreme  ruler  and  Lord  of  all,  but  there 

is  no  consolation  until  Ahura  Mazda  announces  to  Goshurun 
the  coniin<?  of  Zarathustra.  Though  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  this,  Goshurua  nevertheless  thenceforth  submits  to  the 
will  of  Ahura. 

In  Gooolusion,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that^  among  other 
Tedio  and  Ayesttc  oontiasts,  whereas  according  to  the 
Upaniflhad  doctrine  the  soul  when  in  deep  sleep  goes  into 

Star g a  or  Brahma-loka  (heaven),  according  to  Zoroastrian 
lore  it  goes  into  aci^io  aghm  (holl),  because  in  the  one  case 
sleep  is  attributed  to  the  Good  Spirit  and  in  the  other  to 
the  Bad. — Yours  faithfully, 

Hbbbbbt  Batmbs. 

[Mr.  Baynee  raises  a  large  question.   Dissatisfaction  with 

the  ordinary  soul  theory  led,  no  doubt,  in  widely  separated 
countries,  to  its  being  supplemented  by  other  theories.  In 
India,  also,  there  were  such  other  theories,  and  about  1,5U0 
years  after  the  date  of  the  books  X  was  discussing  these 
were  worked  up  into  an  elaborate  system  by  fiankara.  If 
in  the  Avesta  similar  theories  had  already  been  worked  up 
into  a  similarly  elaborate  system,  that  would  be  very 
suggcstiTe  as  to  the  date  of  the  Ayesta.  Of  the  five 
Aveata  words  explained  by  Mr.  Baynes,  only  urmn  seems 
to  belong  to  the  soul  theory  piu}  (  r  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  if  documents  are  available,  to  have  a  history 
of  all  five ;  and  also  of  the  four  Indian  terms  referred  to. 
The  BUksmo'Sarira  was  not  born  till  many  centuries  after 
the  time  I  was  dealing  with.  J iva  does  occnr  at  that  time 
in  the  sense  of  'alive,  living';  or,  as  substantive,  'life.' 
Jacob  gives  five  passages  from  the  Chandogya  and  one  from 
the  Kathaka.  In  none  of  them  does  the  word  mean  *  soul ' ; 
in  three  of  them  the  reference  is  to  a  tree.  Purusa  occurs 
fn'(ju(tutly  in  the  sense  of  '  man,  human.*  The  word  whose 
meaning  I  discussed  was  dtman, — Ru.  I).] 
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B,  Earlt  Coumerce  between  India  and  Babylon. 

Mr.  Kennedy  concludes  hit  learned  and  yaloable  article 
on  this  intereetmg  topic  (above,  1898,  p.  273)  with  a  dia- 

cussiou  as  to  tin-  date  of  tbo  knowledge  of  the  monsoons, 
and  with  the  remark  that  "  the  true  trade  route  to  India — 
that  is,  from  Persia — was  discovered  when  the  black-hulled 
merchant  ships  first  plunged  through  the  salt  sea  sprsr 
and  ploughed  their  eastward  course,  under  the  stars,  amid 
the  open  ocean.*' 

In  preparing  my  forthcoming  translation  of  the  Dialogues 
of  the  Buddha,  I  have  coni(^  across  the  following  passage 
in  tlie  Kevaddhu  or  Kevattua  Sutta  ol  tiie  Digha  (fifth 
century  B.C.).    The  liuddha  says  : 

"  Long  ago  ocean-going  merchants  were  wont  to  plunge 
forth  upon  the  sea,  on  board  a  ship,  taking  with  them 
a  shore*sighting  bird.  When  the  ship  was  out  of  sight 
of  land  they  would  set  the  shore-sighting  bird  free.  And 
it  would  go  to  the  East  and  to  the  South  and  to  the  West 
and  to  the  North,  and  to  the  intermediate  points,  and  rise 
aloft.  If  on  the  horizon  it  cauglit  sight  of  land,  thither 
it  would  go.  But  if  not,  then  it  would  come  hack  to  the 
ship  again.   Just  so,  brother,  etc." 

Such  a  simile  would  scarcely  be  made  use  of,  in  ordinaiy 
talk,  unless  the  habit  referred  to  were  of  some  standing, 
and  matter  of  general  knowledge.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
earliest  reference  in  ludiun  books  to  ocean-going  ships  out 
of  sight  of  land. 

T.  W.  Ehts  Datids. 
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PROFESSOK  G.  DaLMAN.     DlE  WoRTB  JeSU,  MIT  BbrUECK- 

81cht1guno  deb  macukannomischbm  jusulschkn 
Sghriftthumsumd  dbr  Aramaeischen  Sprachr. 
Vol.  I :  £iiileituDg  und  wiohtige  Begriffe,  neb«t 
Anhang.  MessiAiiifloIie  Texte.  (Hinriohs :  Leipzig, 
1899.) 

In  this  work,  of  which  the  first  Tolume  has  just  appeared. 
Professor  Dalman  is  making  practical  use  of  the  extensive 
Aiamaio  studies  which  he  has  pursued  hitherto  with  such 
singlraeea  of  purpose  and  success.  It  appears  now  that 
they  were  merely  the  preparatory  work,  the  scaffolding  for 
a  totally  (iillerent  structure.  All  iheae  philological  researches 
had,  as  their  ultimate  aim,  the  purpose  to  peuetrate  behind 
the  Greek  form  of  the  words  and  the  statements  ascribed 
directly  to  Jesus,  chiefly  in  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  to  recover,  if  possible,  by  means  of  an  accurate  study 
of  the  language  spoken  in  Palestine  the  very  original 
form  of  those  sentences  of  Jesus.  Bid  he  speidc  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  P  Which  of  these  two  would  explain  more 
tasilv  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  forms,  and  which  wouhl 
give  a  more  accurate  meaning  to  those  words  as  used  by 
Jesus?  This  question,  which  is  bound  to  touch  upon 
extremely  delicate  theological  problems,  and  is  of  incal- 
cttlable  importance  for  the  critioiBm  of  the  Synoptics,  can 
he  dealt  with  in  these  pages  only  and  solely  from  the 
strictly  philological  point  of  view.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  prominent  feature  of  this  first  Tolume,  dealing  with  the 
Introduction  and   some  of   ike   "  i'nucipal  ^Sotious"  in 

#.B.A.s.  1899.  28 
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the  Gospels,  is  to  prove  that  the  langiuige  spoken  by  Jesut 
was  not  Hebrew,  as  lias  been  sugge&ted  by  luauy  great 
scholars,  the  last  of  whom  is  iiesch,  whose  great  work  on 
this  very  question  has  just  appeared,  but  the  Aramaic  of 
Qaliiee.  Only,  il  retraiiBlated  into  that  special  dialect, 
many  of  the  forms  and  terms  used  obtain  a  clear  and 
precise  meaning.  Such  is  the  contention  of  Professor 
Dalman,  who,  with  extreme  leuruing  and  profound  acumen, 
discusses  aeriutim  each  of  these  notions,  and  tries  to  retrace 
the  original  Aramaic  form.  There  are  a  few  points,  how- 
ever, which  remain  unanswered.  The  ground  for  assumiog 
the  language  of  the  people  to  have  been  Aramaic  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  ia  not  convincing.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  language  of  the  Prayers  and  the  language  of 
the  Literature  at  that  period  was  purely  Hebrew,  though 
of  a  somewhat  diiFerent  character  from  that  of  the  liible. 
A  nation  tl>at  speaks  at  one  and  the  same  time  tw  o  languagt^s 
ia  an  ethnographical  fiction.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
people  should  have  accepted  a  totally  ditlerent  language  for 
their  religious  and  another  for  their  daily  life,  except  in 
cases  where  the  sacred  literature  had  been  introduced 
from  elsewhere,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Latin  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Europe.  The  literature  of  the  people 
Wuuld  represent  much  more  that  language,  and  such  is  the 
case  with  the  literature  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus. 
Assuming,  then,  the  literary  language  to  have  been  Hebrew, 
how  is  it,  then,  that  the  primitive  Gospel,  aUo  a  literary 
product^  should  not  have  been  written  in  the  sacred  Hebrew 
language,  but  in  Aramaic  P  And  if  the  three  Synoptics 
have  translated  a  Semitic  original  into  Greek,  have  they  not 
stood  under  the  same  influences  under  which  the  translators 
of  the  LXX  stood,  and  was  not  the  *  Koine '  used  in 
Palestine,  a  kind  of  Greeko-Semitic  language,  and  which 
would  thus  not  prove  much  for  the  original  form  of  the 
language,  either  of  the  Primitive  Gospel  or  of  Jesus  himsalf. 
Professor  Dalman  himself  has  to  admit  such  influences  when 
he  tries  to  explain  certain  Hebraisms  in  the  language  of 
Luke.     He  says  that  Luke  stood  under  the  influence  of 
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the  Greek  traoslation  of  the  Bible.  But  aa  ProfeBSor 
Dalman  refers  constantly  to  tbe  Hebrew  forms  of  words 
and  the  notion  s  prevalent  at  that  period^  as  retained  in  the 

oldest  texts  of  rabbinical  literature,  and  supplies  bis  Aramaic 
examples  with  very  numerous  parallels,  lie  i'arilitates  the 
critical  exaniinatiuii  of  his  thesis.  He  brings  to  bear  to 
his  task  an  unrivalled  knowledge,  at  iiritt  hand,  of  these 
languages  and  literatures.  The  retranslation  of  whole 
sentences  into  Aramaic  must,  however,  be  declared  as 
laboured  and  artificial,  whilst  the  examinations  and  eluci* 
dations  of  the  "  Principal  Notions  "  are  models  of  accarate 
and  profound  investigation,  full  of  keen  insigiit  into  the 
jtpirifual  life  of  the  people  of  that  period  and  of  extreme 
value  iioux  a  philological  point  of  view.  The  supplement 
consists  of  eleven  texts,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Dalman,  are  of  Messianic  import*  commencing  with  the 
Sibyllinian  Oracles  and  finishing  with  an  Aramaic  bjmn, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
ori;^inating  probably  from  the  circle  that  had  gatbend 
round  the  new  kabbaliiitical  school  in  Tiberias  in  the 
fiixteoath  century,  where  many  such  hymns  were  written 
in  tbe  same  language.  The  so-called  Palestinian  recension 
of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  is  merely  a  local  variant 
unsupported  and  practically  contradicted  by  the  mass  of 
similar  texts  which  have  recently  come  to  light  among 
the  fragments  brought  from  Egypt.  Nor  do  I  understaiul 
the  reason  for  adopting  tbe  vocalization  of  the  Yemen  MSS. 
for  the  other  Hebrew  texts  when  we  have  at  least  as 
perfect  texts  in  old  and  excellent  MSS.  with  the  usual 
vocalization.  Those  MSS.  vary  also  considerably  between 
one  another,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  would  have  been 
more  advisable  to  retain  the  version  which  appears  in  the 
Liturgies  of  the  known  rites.  A  text,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct,  from  Egyptian  fragments  aa  old  as 
those  from  which  the  so-called  Palestinian  Version  has 
been  published — all  are  of  Palestinian  origin  for  that — 
diiSers  cansiderably  from  the  one  published  by  Professor 
Dalman,  and  agrees  much  more  with  the  oldest  known 
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version,  that  of  Saadya,  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
century,  if  not  older.  Professor  Dalman  ought  to  have  taken 
this  as  basis,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  Eaddiah  as 
given  by  Maimonidee  is  at  least  as  arebaie  in  form  and 
stmotnre  as  any  other  known ;  moreover,  the  Yemen  Liturgy 
has  adopted  this  form  from  Maimonidee.  Bnt,  in  npite 
of  these  deficiencies,  the  book  stands  as  au  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  oi  that  period. 

M.  a 

ECLIFSES  OF  THE  MoON   IN  InDIA.      Bj  BoBERI  6EWSLU 

(London,  1698.) 

This  continuation  of  the  "Indian  Calendar gives  a  list  of 
the  lunar  eelipses  from  A.n.  300  to  1900,  which  wiU  prove 

of  cjreat  use  to  those  who  have  to  calculate  or  verify  dates 
ot  Iiulian  inscriptions.  It  is  mainly  based  on  Von  Oppolzer's 
Canon  der  Finaternme^  but  possesses  a  value  of  its  own,  inas- 
oiuch  as  Mr.  Sewell,  for  the  date  of  every  eclipse,  haa 
given  not  only  the  week-day*  hut  also  the  Hindu  lunar 
month  in  which  the  eclipse  took  place  (or  will  take  place). 
This  may  best  be  shown  by  an  example. 

The  Nanyaura  plate  of  Dhangadeva  mentions  a  lunar 
eclipse  on  Sundayy  the  I5th  of  the  bright  balf  of  Kdrttika 
of  the  [Yikrama]  year  1055.  We  know  that  this  date 
must  fall  in  either  a.d.  997  or  998,  and  from  Mr.  Sewell's 
list  we  see,  without  any  calculation,  that  there  was  a  lunar 
eclipse  on  the  6th  November,  a.d.  998,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
and  which  did  fall  in  the  month  KMtika,  We  also  see 
from  it  that  the  eclipse  was  total,  and  from  the  times  given 
(which  have  been  taken  from  the  Cmim)  we  may  say  at 
once  that  the  eclipse  was  visible  everj'where  in  India. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Sewell's  part  of  the  work, 
I  have  recalculated  the  data  given  by  him  for  about  fifty 
lunar  eclipses  mentioued  in  Indian  inscriptions,  and  have 
found  only  one  instance  where  Mr.  Sewell  is  wrong.  The 
eclipse  of  Monday,  the  9th  October,  a.d.  1139,  whioh  is 
mentioned  in  a  plate  of  Oovindaoandra  of  Eanauj,  took 
place  in  the  month  A^vina,  not  in  Karttika. 
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Besidtjs  the  list  of  lunar  eclipses,  Mr.  Sewell'a  new  work 
contaius  some  iniuur  additions  to  the  **  ludiaa  Calendar,'' 
wiiich  it  seeiua  uuaeoeasarjr  to  speciiy  here. 

OoHmgen,  F»  Kixlhorn. 

HuTOET  07  Brttoh  Ijidia.    Bj  Sir  William  Wilsow 
HvNTBR,  E.O.S.I.»  LL.D.,  Yioe-President  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society.  Volume  I:  "To  the  Overthrow  of 
the  English  in  the  Spice  Archipelago. (Lougmans, 
Green,  &  Go,,  1899.) 

The  author  tells  us  in  hia  IntroduotioBf  that  thia  book 
eompletee  a  task  which  has  occupied  thirty-four  years  of 

his  life.  The  Archives  of  England,  Portugal,  and  iloliuud 
have  been  consulted  by  him  personally. 

The  book,  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Society,  is  the 
first  volume  ol  a  series,  and  has  been  published  in  the 
present  year;  the  remaining  Yolnmes  will  follow.  It  is 
dedicated  hy  permission  to  H.M.  the  Queen-Empress,  and 
IB  illustrated  by  four  maps : 

(1)  General  Map  of  India. 

(2)  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Trade  Routes  to  India. 

(3)  The  Indian  Peninsula,  Portuguese  period. 

(4)  The  Eastern  Archipelago. 

In  the  ten  chapters  of  this  volume  the  history  of  British 
India  is  brought  down  from  1516  A.D.,  when  the  old  trade 
routes  from  India  to  the  West  were  closed  by  the  barbarism 
of  the  newly-established  Turkish  Empire,  to  1603 ;  the  end 
of  the  struggle  between  the  English  and  Butch,  oulmiuatiDg 
in  the  tragedy  of  Amboyna. 

There  is  much  new  material:  there  is  a  judicious  abseuce 
of  ao  attempt  at  literary  brilliancy ;  there  is  a  sweeping 
away  of  certain  familiar  historic  delusions,  which  hitherto 
prevailed.  A  certain  historical  philosophy  dominates  the 
narrative.  The  conquest  of  British  India  by  the  population 
of  a  little  island  in  the  extreme  West  is  but  the  last  scene 
of  the  great  drama  of  the  conflict  between  Asia  and  Earope, 
which  had  goue  on  for  centuries  long  beiure  tiiu  Ciin^iliuu  era. 
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Ormt  Britftin  eDdiired  nincli  during  a  century  and  a  balf 

of  struggle,  ere  it  entered  into  its  inlitiritauce.  "  Qui  dura 
vince  "  is  an  Italian  proverb,  aptly  illustrated  in  this  case. 
If  it  bo  argued,  that  the  conquest  of  India  was  ike  result 
of  brute  force,  this  is  not  denied,  but  there  was  persistent 
■elf-sacrifice  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  oonqaerors. 

The  author  does  not  withhold  wellnleseryed  praise  from 
the  Portuguese  and  their  leaders ;  they  were  noble  fellows, 
but  the  political  resources  and  population  of  Portugal  did 
not  form  a  sufficiently  larg-e  basis  for  so  magnificent 
a  btructure  as  an  Asiatic  Empire. 

As  Portugal  disappeared,  Holland  appeared  on  the  soene, 
and  her  resources  also  proved  insufficient  for  the  task. 

In  these  pages  there  is  an  absence  of  OhauTinism  and 
Bgoism,  whioh  often  degrade  the  modem  history  of  any 
particular  country,  written  for  the  benefit  of  so-called 
yiittiotio  readers;  a  judicial  spirit  reigns  throughout,  but 
one  feature  transpires,  that  the  British  authorities  had  even 
in  those  early  days  a  care  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge,  as  is  the  case  in  British  India 
to  a  remarkable  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  Portuguese 
had  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  duty,  which  attended 
the  task  of  ruling  conquered  proyinoes.  The  Dutch  ihm, 
and  now,  looked  upon  Colonies  and  subject  poj)ulation8  as 
the  |)]atform  of  a  Hnnncial  speculation,  wliich  must  be  made 
at  any  cost  to  bring  prohtable  returns  to  the  Mother- 
Country  ;  they  cared  not  for  the  adyanoement  of  the  subjeet 
races. 

The  yolume  before  us  ends  at  a  period,  when  the  Britiah 

prospects  had  fallen  yery  low  in  the  struggle  with  Holland, 

but  it  must  be  recollected  tbat  the  bone  of  discord  with 
Holland  was  not  so  much  the  Peninsula  of  India  as  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  :  the  Dutch 
adventurers  were  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Butch  Goyemment;  the  British  East  India  Company  had 
to  depend  on  its  own  resources.  The  author  brings  out 
the  strong  and  weak  features  of  the  two  contending  natioDe, 
and  with  great  success. 
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We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  forthooming 
aeoond  Tolrnne:  we  trnst  not  to  have  to  wait  too  long;  it 

will  bring  the  reader  dowa  the  stream  of  time  to  a  period, 
with  the  environment  of  which  he  is  more  fuToiliar.  It 
is  well  to  study  the  genesis  of  Empires,  as  well  as  of 
Natural  Phenomeoa.  The  Twentieth  Century,  into  which 
we  are  entering,  may  develop  organio  dangers  and  the  germ 
of  deeay  of  Empires,  unheeded  and  unthought  of  by  the 
sutfaoe-student  of  History.  The  question  may  be  raised  in 
Parliament,  whether  the  Empire  of  India  is  worth  retaining, 
\{  any  prodigiou*?  eacrifice  had  to  be  made  by  the  Mother- 
Country.  The  reply  of  an  old  Anijlo-Iudian  official,  who 
helped  to  extend  the  North  -  Western  frontier  from  the 
Satlaj  to  the  Indus  and  beyond,  and  to  rule  subject  races 
firmly,  yet  sympathetically  and  lovingly,  is,  that  if  Great 
Britain  by  misohanoe,  or  miaoonduot,  lost  the  Empire  of 
India,  it  would  cease  to  be  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
World,  and,  following  the  eiample,  fall  to  the  political  leyel 
of  Spain. 

The  author  sutiered  the  great  mortificati  on  of  the  loss 
of  the  main  part  of  his  materials  and  mauubcripts  collected 
in  India,  when  the  homeward-bound  steamer,  to  which  they 
were  entrusted,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  his 
nnflagging  seal  and  dauntless  energy  did  not  sink  under 
this  great  calamity ;  to  a  certain  extent  he  has  modified  the 
plan  and  scope  of  his  enterprise,  and  we  think  wisely  so. 

In  the  first  place,  *'  Meya  fflffXioi^^  fieya  kclkov  " :  the 
present  work  must  consist  of  several  large  volumes :  if  the 
author  had  carried  out  his  intention  of  "  preparing  a  com- 
plete history  of  India  from  the  invasion  of  the  Aryans" 
(p.  18),  the  siie  of  the  work  would  have  been  indefinitely 
extended. 

In  the  second  place,  what  was  the  presumable  date  of 
the  Aryan  Invasion  P    Anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 

anterior  t«  the  birth  of  JJuddha,  which  are  dates  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Book 
under  review  is  1516  a.d.  The  I^irth  of  liuddha  carries 
US  back  2,100  years,  and  there  is  an  abyss  of  centuries 
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beyond  before  we  reMk  ibe  poeeible  end  probable  date 
of  the  Aryan  Inyatton.    Beeidee,  snoh  a  tnbject  opeoe 

out  a  new  and  distinet  world  of  ideas,  facta,  speoulatiooB, 
and  doubts,  and  piistulates  an  amount  of  peculiar  stu  l  v  aiid 
accumulated  knowledge  nut  to  be  found  in  the  fourteen 
faaoinatiDg  yolamee  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  No 
one  is  so  familiar  as  the  author  with  the  physical,  racial, 
and  iatollectual  features  of  the  three  hundred  Millions  of 
British  India  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  after  the  Christian 
era,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  restrieted  the  orbit  of 
his  labours  into  a  compass,  where  we  can  trust  him 
implicitly,  and  without  a  cioiil>t.  Our  critical  attitude  would 
necessarily  be  uicxlified,  if  in  one  of  Ins  vuluniea  we  hai 
to  consider  the  questions :  At  what  date  was  the  Phoeniciau 
Alphabet  imported  into  India?  What  are  the  dates  of 
certain  Inscriptions,  and  Mannsoripts  ?  The  Twentieth 
Century  may  bring  a  sdutton  to  this  and  other  qnestions : 
the  Nineteenth  has  not  done  so.  The  author's  narrative 
floats  down  a  stream  of  absolute  historic  calm  and  certainty : 
let  him  be  satisfied. 

Ilohkrt  Nefdham  Cust, 

March  10,  1899. 

Passxb  Prakash;  being  a  record  of  important  events  in 
the  growth  of  the  Parsi  community  in  Western  India, 
chronoIogioaUy  arranged,  from  the  date  of  their  immi- 
gration into  India  to  the  year  I860  a.d.  Compili^d 
by  BoMAiUBB  Btraiubb  Patell.  Gujariti.  4to; 
pp.  xvi  and  1052.    (Bombay,  1888.) 

This  chronicle  ol  the  doings  and  progress  of  the  Indian 
Parais,  so  far  as  they  hsYe  been  recorded  down  to  1^60^ 
could  hare  been  compiled  only  by  patient  and  enthusiastic 
research,  and  have  been  so  conveniently  arranged  only  by 

judicious  appreciation  and  thoroug^h  knowledge  of  the  wants 

of  inquirers.  Each  event  is  bricliy  recordtnl,  but  with  all 
]i(  ( ("««arv  particulurs,  from  the  bc8t  availulile  document  and 
under  its  proper  English  date.    And,  if  the  document  hears 
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a  Fani  or  Hindu  date,  that  is  also  recorded;  w2uie  the 
nature  of  the  document  and,  sometimee,  remarks  as  to  ila 

authenticity  are  added  in  footnotes.  As  the  chronicle  is 
intended  chiefly  for  the  iiiforinatioii  of  the  Parsi  community, 
it  IS  written  in  Gujarati;  but  the  preface  is  also  given 
in  English,  and  the  original  text  o£  English  documents 
)•  often  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

Among  the  authorities  quoted  are  printed  and  manuscript 
books,  statements  of  old  travellers,  legal  and  government 
records,  family  papers,  newspapers,  rivayats,  and  inscription^** 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  priests  to  keep  records  of 
deaths  and  remarkable  events  occurring  in  their  vicinity, 
or  among  their  neighbours,  but  this  class  of  record  was 
nsTor  easilj  accessible,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  fast 
dimppearing,  so  that  it  will  probably  be  altogether  lost  if 
copies  be  not  collected  during  the  present  generation. 

This  work  was  published  originally  in  eleven  parts, 
appearing  at  intervals  extending  over  the  ten  years  from 
1878  to  1888.  Including  a  supplement  of  additional 
information,  which  accumulated  during  the  publication, 
the  book  records  about  3,180  distinct  events,  and  mentions 
the  names  of  about  C»,d70  Parsi  men  and  360  Parsi  women. 
It  is  also  provided  with  a  perfect  index  of  subjects,  and 
snother  of  Parn  names,  probably  the  most  complete  that 
exists. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  chronicle  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
report  its  mode  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  earlier  events. 
It  commences  by  recording  the  emigration  of  the  first  party 
of  Parsis  from  Hormus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  the  island  of  Dlw,  south  of  Eathiawar.  This  is  stated 
on  the  authority  of  the  Qissah-e  Sai^n  (completed  22nd 
November,  1599,  o.s.),  but  no  dates  are  mentioned,  because 
those  stated  in  that  book  are  ver}'  uncertain.  In  the  Hadesd' 
ndmu  (Bombay,  a.d.  1831)  Dastur  Framji  Ab[;andiarji 
Babadi  quotes  them  as  follows: — The  emigrants  hrst  fled 
into  Kohistan,  where  they  remained  a  century,  and  after- 
wards travelled  to  Hormus,  where  they  dwelt  fifteen  years, 
and  then  sailed  to  Dlw,  where  they  stayed  nineteen  years. 
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and  again  sailed  in  atormy  weather  to  SaAjiA.  Here  tbejr 
were  permitted  to  settle  by  the  Hindu  Raja  Jidirifia,  who 
granted  them  a  oonaiderahle  tract  of  land  on  certain 

conditions. 

The  date  of  their  arrival  is  uncertain,  but  the  footnotes 
Btate  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilson  thought  tliat  the  Raja 
might  liave  been  Jaydev,  who  reigned  in  Gujarat  a.d. 
746-806  rsce  Indian  Antiquary,  1872).  Though  Dastur 
Aspandiarji  £amdinji,  of  Bharao,  in  his  Kadim  Tdnkh 
Pdmo-ni  Ka9r,  p.  149  (a.d.  1826),  atatea  that  the  Parsia 
landed  at  Sanjail  in  SaniTat  772,  §ravan  sud  9,  on  Friday 
the  second  day  Bahman  of  the  fourth  month  Tir,  a.y.  85  ; 
but  in  1870  Seth  K.  R.  Kama,  in  his  Yazdajardi  Tdrikk, 
showed  tlmt  tliese  two  dates  did  not  correspond.  The 
Indian  Par^i  date,  second  day  of  fourth  month  a  y.  85, 
was  really  Friday,  2dth  September,  716,  but  the  Hindu 
date  seems  to  have  been  two  or  three  mootha  earlier,  and 
this  discrepancy  can  hardly  be  explained  as  a  mere  copyist'a 
blander.  In  his  supplement,  p.  837,  the  compiler  gives 
further  information  about  this  date  ;  in  an  old  copy  of  the 
Qissah-e  Sn/tjaii,  atnong  the  records  belonging  to  the  Udvara 
assembly,  there  was  written,  in  Sam  vat  1872  (a.d.  1816), 
a  memorandum  that  the  day  of  the  landing  ot  the  Parsis 
at  Sanjao  was  Suihvat  89'>,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  on  a  Sunday.  This  date,  the  first  of  the  fourth 
month,  A.T.  208  (Indian  reckoning),  was  24(k  August^ 
A.o.  839,  which  day  was  really  a  Sunday.  All  that  can 
be  said  for  this  latter  date  is  that  it  is  more  reasonable 
than  the  former  one. 

As  Parsi  priests  are  accustomed  to  recite  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  on  certain  occasions,  it  would  seem  an  easy 
matter  to  ascertain  the  aTerage  number  of  generations  by 
which  the  present  priests  are  separated  from  any  common 
anceator;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case  when  the  interral 
is  not  more  than  four  or  fiye  centuries ;  but  further  back 
this  traditional  memory  is  often  imperfect.  An  extensive 
pediprree  of  the  liharuc  Dasturs  and  their  posterity  was 
complied  by  one  of  their  descendants  born  in  183<^;  and 
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from  this  pedigree,  with  tbe  aflsistanoa  of  some  information 

contained  in  known  colophons,  it  is  possible  to  approximate 
to  the  date  when  Neriosang;  Dhawal  (the  Parsi  priest  who 
translated  most  of  the  Yasna  and  part  of  the  Khurdah 
Aveata  into  Sanskrit)  must  have  flourished  ;  a  matter  which 
the  compiler  of  the  Pant  FrakOth  has  not  attempted  to 
decide. 

In  a  colophon  appended  to  tbe  Pahlavi  Toftbt-i  Frjano 

in  Hang's  MS.  6  at  Munich,  the  copyist,  Peshyotan  Ram 
Kamdin,  writing  in  1397,  gives  his  pedigree  for  ten 
<:<  iieraiious  *  back  to  Ramyar,  the  father  of  Horraazdj'^ar, 
who  is  generally  reoogniaed  as  the  first  cousin  of  JNerioaang 
DhawaL  These  ten  generations,  detailed  in  a  document 
600  years  old,  have  been  a  yaloable  extension,  or  con- 
firmation, of  the  oldest  portion  of*  the  pedigree.  Another 
colophon,  appended  to  tbe  I^sand- Sanskrit  Afja-Yiraf 
in  Haul's  MS.  18  at  Munich,  was  written  by  Ram  Xamdia, 
the  lather  of  the  afoievsaid  i'eshyotan,  in  1410. 

The  pedigree  itself  informs  us  that  Peshyotan  was  an 
ancestor  of  its  compiler  in  the  nineteenth  generation,  and 
that  its  compiler  was  bom  in  1838;  while  tbe  colophons 
state  that  Peshyotan  wrote  one  MS.  in  1397,  and  his  father 
Bam  wrote  another  in  1410.  With  these  data  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  average  length  of  a  generaliou  with  great 
exactness.  As  nineteen  generations  of  21  years  and  25 
years  would  extend  over  4u()  and  475  years  rea^ec lively,  or 
back  from  1S38  to  1382  and  1363  respectively,  it  is  evident 
that  the  average  generation  must  have  been  between  these 
limits,  and  most  probably  about  24  years  and  3  months^ 
becanse  in  that  case  Peshyotan  would  have  been  20  years 
old  in  1397,  and  Ram  67  years  old  in  1410 ;  the  son  being 
just  old  enough  to  be  trusted  to  copy  Pahlavi  MS8.,  and 
the  father  just  young  enough  to  write  without  spectacles, 
which  were  very  rare  anywhere  in  those  days. 

Retaining  to  the  pedigree,  corrected  by  the  insertion  of  the 
three  names  accidentally  omitted  in  the  £ngli«h  translation 

*  All  TTif^ntioiied  in  th^  Pahlftn  tezt|  but  thrae  bare  beea  toeideiiiallj  ouiitod 

in  tbe  Engluh  troxuuuua. 
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of  Peshyotan's  colophon,  we  find  that  Hormazdyar,  the 
first  cousin  or  contemporazj  of  Neriosang,  lived  eigbt 
genemtioiu  earlier  than  Ram,  and  eight  genexationa  of  24 
yean  and  3  months  take  us  back  194  years  from  the  birth 

of  Bam  iu  1353  to  the  probable  time  of  the  birth  of 
Hormazdyar,  or  of  Neriosaiig,  about  a.d.  1159.  This  leada 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Yasna  must  have  been  trauslaited 
into  Sanskrit  about  a.d.  1200,  when  Neriosang  may  have 
been  41  years  old.  The  pedigree  mentions  only  three 
generations  before  Neriosang^  so  it  begins  about  a.d.  1086 
with  Sheheriyar  and  his  son  Shah  pur,  from  whom  most 
of  the  priestly  families  trace  their  descent.  Many  early 
priests  have  probably  been  omitted,  but  wiiether  before  or 
after  these  two  names  is  quite  uncertain. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Sanjan,  the  immigrant  Paraia 
built  a  fire -temple,  and  furnished  it  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  worship,  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  Ehurasan.  The  date  of  its  consecration,  being  doubtftil, 
is  given  in  a  footnote  as  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
iu  Samvat  777,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  (a. v.), 
which  18  a  common  mode  of  writinf''  old  dates  in  Indian 
Parsi  M88. ;  and  this  is  the  date  on  which  its  anniversary 
is  still  celebrated.  But  in  some  writings  the  26th  day  of 
the  second  month  is  meutioned*  These  two  dates  are 
equivalent  to  27th  February,  721,  and  18th  August,  720, 
respeetively. 

The  next  events  recorded  are  the  visits  of  Parsis  to  tho 
Kanheri  Caves  in  Salsctte,  where  they  inscribed  their  names 
and  the  dates  of  their  visits,  in  Pahlavi  characters,  nearly 
nine  centuries  aga  The  dates  given  in  the  Parsee  Prakash 
are  not  quite  accurate,  as  they  were  published  before  these 
inscriptions  had  been  fully  translated  in  ih.e  Indian  Antipuuy, 
vol,  ix,  pp.  265-8.  There  are  four  Pahlavi  inscriptions  st^ 
fairly  legible,  and,  if  the  dates  are  inscribed  according  to 
Indian  Parsi  reckoning,  they  are  as  follows: — The  earliest 
inscription  is  unfiui8hed,  but  gives  the  names  of  fifteen 
Parsis  who  had  come  to  the  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  a.y,  37S  (10th  October,  1009).   The  eecand 
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ioscription  (over  a  tank)  givM  a  oomplete  list  of  the  iame 
Paraia,  witii  ooe  additionat,  and  i»  dated  the  16ih  daj  of 
tlie  eighth  month,  a.t.  378  (24tih  November,  1009),  probably 
the  date  of  intended  departure;  but  a  second  extra  name 
is  added,  as  if  the  person  had  died  more  than  a  fortnight 
later.  Both  these  iiiscriptious  must  refer  to  one  protracted 
"viait.  A  third  inscription^  dated  the  24th  of  the  aeventh 
month,  A.T.  390  (30th  October,  1021),  oontaine  ten  namee, 
of  which  four  also  oocar  in  the  preceding  insoriptions.  The 
fourth  inscription,  on  a  stone  found  among  the  ruins  of 
a  built  dagoba,  gives  merely  the  year  a.t.  390  and  the  name 
M ah-Farnharr,  the  first  mentioned  in  the  third  inscription, 
beiiiw  evidently  a  record  of  the  same  visit.  The  names 
resemble  those  used  in  the  later  Sasanian  times,  and  for  the 
sext  six  centuries,  by  the  Parsis  in  Persia. 

From  fianjaA  the  Parsis  spread  to  Bhamo,  Ehambat, 
AUesar,  and  other  places  in  Gujarat;  and,  according  to 
a  memorandum  in  an  old  book  about  the  inheritance  of 
property  belon<?ing  to  the  Mebarji  -  Haua  family,  their 
iincestor  Kaiudin  Zarathosht  arrived  at  Nap^mnndal  on  the 
24th  of  the  first  month,  a.y.  511  (iird  April,  1142).  He 
remarked  that  its  ch'mate  was  like  that  of  Sari  in  Mazen- 
dftian,  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and  hence  he  called  his 
neir  home  Nawsari,  or  '  the  new  Sari/ 

Under  the  date  a.d.  1184  a  statement  is  quoted,  from 
the  preface  to  Westergaard's  Zendavesta  (1854),  regarding 
an  ancient  colophon,  found  copied  in  the  old  Vendidad, 
with  Pahlavi,  at  Copenhagen,  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  preceding  copy  of  the  same  text  was  written  in  Sagastan, 
or  Sistan,  for  a  Parsi  priest  named  Alahyar,  from  the  district 
of  Aucak,  on  the  bank  of  the  water  of  Sind  (probably  IJch  in 
the  Pan  jab),  who  had  been  six  years  in  Sagastan,  studying 
religious  matters  for  his  friends  in  India,  and  was  about 
to  return  home  with  the  information  be  bad  collected  and 
this  copy  of  the  Yendidad,  presented  m  a  rinfhteous  gift. 
The  epoch  from  which  the  date  of  this  colophon  was 
reckoned  is  not  mentioned,  but  as  we  have  only  a  copy  of 
a  copy  of  the  original  colophon,  the  epoch  was  probably 
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omitted  by  one  of  the  copyists.  The  Trfinian  V&rm  cnleudir 
oomplotes  its  year  thirty  dajA  earlier  thau  the  ludiau  one, 
and  in  old  dates  the  years  were  usually  reckoned  in  Tran 
from  the  detUh  of  Yacdakard,  that  ib,  from  a.t.  20.  The 
date  g^^en  in  the  colophon  is  the  17th  of  the  foarth  month 
of  554,  and  this  would  be  I6th  May,  1185,  if  reckoned  from 
Yazdukard's  accession,  or  11th  Afay,  1205,  if  reckoned  from 
his  death.  Nothing  further  appears  to  be  known  of  this 
colony  of  Parsi.s  whioh  ejuated  at  Uch  in  tke  tweillh  aud 
thirteenth  centuries. 

Many  priestly  families  are  next  traced  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  footnotes;  and  the  building  of  a  brick  dokhmu  at 
Bharuc,  by  Seth  Peehatanji,  is  mentioned  as  being  recorded 
in  an  old  book  by  a  bard  of  Baroda.  The  date  given  is 
Saiiivat  1365,  Jeth  sud  2  (a.d.  1301))  ;  and  the  dokhmu 
appears  to  be  still  standings,  though  in  a  ruinou-*  condition. 

One  of  many  documents,  found  in  a  collection  of  niunu- 
script  papers  in  the  Meharji-Iiana  library  at  Nawsari,  is 
an  affidavit,  signed  by  twenty-six  Parsi  laymen  of  Valsaf, 
certifying  that  they  had  obtained  a  resident  priest  from 
the  Nawsari  assembly.  This  document  is  dated  Sam  vat 
1471,  Vaisakh  sud  11  (a.d.  1414). 

Shortly  after  this,  Sultan  Mahmud  Begara,  of  Ahmadabad, 
sent  his  kinsman  Alukhan,  with  a  force  of  IJ,000  men,  to 
attack  Sanjan,  wh(Kse  liajii  induced  the  Parais  to  a*;aiHt  him 
with  1,400  men,  under  a  leader  named  Ardeshir,  who  at 
first  defeated  the  Musulmans;  but  the  latter,  being  reinforced^ 
afterwards  defeated  the  Parsis,  killed  Ardeshir,  and  captured 
Sanjau.  These  events  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Qiffoh-^ 
Saf0&nf  and  their  date  is  doubtful,  but  the  compiler,  in  his 
footnotes,  gives  reasons  for  placing  them  in  the  interval, 
1408-1 49.'i,  and  probably  near  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  .suiiie  uncertain  authority  states  that  the  surviving 
Pursis  fled  from  ^ahjuu,  with  their  families  and  sacred  iire, 
into  the  hills  of  Bahrot,  where  they  remained  twelve  years, 
and  then  moved  into  the  Yans|»  jungle  for  fourteen  years 
longer,  after  which  Canga  Asa,  the  chief  Parsi  layman  at  - 
I^awsari,  induced  them  to  take  their  sacred  fire  to  Naw^irt 
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and  settle  there.    An  old  Yasna,  written  at  Nawaari,  A.D. 

WM  copied  at  Yalsajr,  a-d«  1800,  and  in  this  copy  it 
is  stated  that  the  Sanjau  saored  fire  arrived  at  Xawsari  on 
the  29th  of  the  sixth  Parai  month,  in  Saihvat  1475  (QStk 
June,  1419),  which  is  not  easy  to  leconoile  witli  the  pre- 
ceding diites,  and  is  probably  not  based  upon  a  contemporary 
record,  but  upon  mere  tradition.  The  compiler  of  the  Parsee 
JPrakdshp  however,  suggests  (in  p.  5,  note  2)  a  means  of 
approximately  ascertaining  the  true  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  SanjaA  fugitives  at  Nawsari  by  reference  to  information 
contained  in  the  earliest  Persian  Riviiyats  still  extant. 
These  Persian  Bivayats  contain  religious  information  and 
epistles,  from  Parsi  priests  in  Persia,  addressed  to  Parsis 
in  India,  in  reply  to  written  inquiries  which  tlie  latter 
6€nt  to  Per.-siii  by  special  messengers  Irom  time  to  time. 
The  earliest  Kivayats,  ot  which  copies  are  known  U)  Mirvive, 
were  two  hroaght  back  to  India  by  Nareman  Ho^hang, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Yazd,  in  1478  *  and  1486,  ^  and 
a  Eitibat  or  epistle  brought  from  the  same  neighbourhood, 
by  four  Iranian  Parsi  traders,  in  1511.^  In  all  three  docu- 
ments Cangah-shah  is  mentioned  as  the  chief  layman  at 
2*^aw?>ari,  and  a  Licrbad  Khur-->lit;il,  meiitioued  in  the  fir^t 
Rivayat  as  an  important  priest  at  Nawsari,  is  further  dehned 
as  Khur^hed  of  Sanjau  in  the  other  two  documents.  Both 
parties  were  evidently  resident  in  Nawsari  for  fully  thirty- 
three  years,  but  neither  name  is  found  in  the  next  fiivayat, 
writt^  in  1527*  From  this  we  learn  that  an  important 
priest  from  Sanjao  had  arriyed  at  Nawsart  before  1478, 
and  it  is  known  that  Saltan  Mahmud  came  into  power  at 
Ahmadabad  in  1458,  so  that  tlie  capture  of  Sahjaii  must 
have  been  after  that  date.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Parsis 
were  driven  out  of  banjau  about  1460,  and  took  refuge  at 
Nawsari  about  1470,  they  would  have  dwelt  ten  years  in 
the  jungly  hills,  instead  of  the  legendary  twenty-six.  This 

>  These  are  the  dates  if  reckoned  from  the  accession  of  Tazdakard,  but  they 
would  eseh  b«  twenty  years  later  if  reckoned  from  hin  death,  in  which  ease  the 
fu;ritive4  mny  hare  rpmaincd  in  the  jungle  ior  the  ioU  tndittOiuU  period  ol 
tweot/'Six  jears,  saj  irom  1460  to  i4S6. 
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occa8i(Mial  corro^pondence  with  the  Iranian  Pawis  continued 
for  more  thau  another  century,  and  has  contributed  several 
listd  of  Indian  Parsi  names  to  the  compiler's  chronicle. 

The  ^Tit  Parsi  who  settled  in  Bombay  was  Dombji 
Nuiabhaiy  who  came  from  Samari-gam  at  8nrat,  a.i>.  1640, 
and  xemained  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Portuguese  authorities; 
being  afterwards  employed  by  the  English  to  collect  a  tax 
levied  on  the  cooly  fishermen.  He  was  the  ancc>t'>r  of  the 
Kawasji  Patel  family,  and  died  in  1689.  His  younfrer  son, 
Rustamji  Doriibji,  succeeded  to  his  father's  appointment, 
and  in  1692,  when  all  the  European nnd  garrison  were 
dying  from  a  severe  pestilence,  and  the  Sidi  of  Janjira  bad 
landed  troops  and  taken  the  Duii^gari  Fort»  be  collected 
a  number  of  cooly  fishermen,  and  drove  the  enemy  oat  nf 
the  island,  which  he  held  for  a  few  days,  till  the  arrival 
(*f  reinforcements  from  Surat.  For  this  good  service  the 
Patelsln'p  of  Bombay  was  made  Ik n  ilitiiry  in  his  family. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  the  sixth  month,  a.y.  1132  (11th 
April,  1764),  aged  96,  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  original  Pand  Pancayat  from  ita  com- 
mencement. 

Begarding  Rustamji's  wife  and  her  family  a  tale,  worthy  of 
romance,  is  told  under  the  date  a.d.  1808.  Her  parents  were 

iSiyavaklish  bin  Dmyar  and  Iiis  wife  Firangij,  Iranian  Pards 
who  liad  been  forcibly  converted  to  the  Musulraan  faith. 
They  had  two  daughters,  whom  they  had  secretly  brought 
Up  as  Zoroastrians,  and  were  intending  to  send  them  for 
marriage  to  the  Parsis  residing  in  India,  when  a  German 
traveller  appeared,  who  was  a  very  respectable  man;  ao 
Siyavakhsh  begged  hia  assistance,  and  proposed  to  intrust 
him  with  his  daughters,  for  conveyance  to  India  and  delivery 
to  some  trustworthy  Parsi  tliere,  who  would  undertake  to 
liave  thorn  married.  The  German  offered  to  marry  one 
of  the  girls  himself,  and  to  deliver  the  other  as  requested. 
To  this  the  girls  and  their  parents  assented,  nnd  the  former 
travelled  to  Bombay  with  the  German.  Thence  the  German 
took  one  girl  with  him  to  his  own  country,  leaving  the 
other  with  a  respectable  Parsi  shopkeeper,  to  give  away 
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in  marriage  to  some  Pani  hoaseliolcler.    His  eboioe  fell 

upon  Rustamji  Donlbji,  to  whom  the  girl,  named  Firoj»7, 
was  married.  She  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  died  before 
her,  at  ages  varying  from  37  to  55 ;  and  she  survived  her 
husband  nearly  44  years,  dying  on  the  11th  of  the  fifth 
numtb,  A.T.  1177  (I5th  Febroarj,  1808)»  aged  80.^  It  is 
rare  £or  the  combmed  li^es  of  a  man  and  bis  wife  to  extend 
into  ibree  centuries,  as  in  tbis  case,  beginning  in  1677  and 
ending  in  1808,  a  period  of  131  years;  but  the  husband 
must  have  been  60  years  older  than  his  wife.  From  the 
of  the  eldest  sum,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  1743,  which  is  one 
step  towards  identifying  the  German  traveller,  if  be  were 
a  man  of  any  importance. 

These  desultory  remarki  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
Mr.  B.  B.  Patell  has  succeeded  in  collecting  moob  Taluable 
historical  ini  imation  regarding  the  Indian  Parsif,  which 
he  should  endeavour  to  extend  and  improve  as  opportunity 
o&en.  Wherever  old  and  trustworthy  documents  survive, 
the  influential  Panis  abould  assist  bim  to  obtain  permission 
to  inspect  tbem  and  note  their  contents  for  future  com- 
pilation. He  has  nearly  exhausted  the  documents  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  but  some  remaining  information 
may  be  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  document  in  India,  containing  a  con- 
temporury  record  of  Pars!  names,  was  one  of  the  copper- 
plates of  the  Kottayam  grant,  made  to  the  Syrian  Church 
bf  a  local  Baja  in  Travanoore,  probaUy  early  in  the  ninth 
century  a.d.,  a  facsimile  of  which  was  published  in  J.R.A.S., 
aa.,  YoL  VII,  p.  344.  Fortunately  tbis  facsimile  is  fairly 
legfible.  as  the  phitc,  bearing  the  names  of  the  witncsso:?, 
is  said  to  be  now  lost.  Ten  of  these  witnesses  signed  their 
names  in  cursive  Pahlavi,  and  all  call  themselves  Magaeoko, 


*  The  cnmpilfT  has  probably  found  these  facts  rrroTtlcd  in  family  papers,  ami 
not  ia  any  newspaper,  as  supposed  bv  M.  D.  Menant  in  bis  recent  oook  entitled 
Lu  Fanut.  In  rae  FKn$$  Fmltaih  there  sre  tvo  footnotes,  teferring  to  the 
Bt/mbay  Courier  for  other  eveots  recorded  on  the  same  page  as  this  tale,  with 
which  lattf^r  they  have  no  ronnection  ;  nnrl  thp  Bombay  Courier  for  1808  haa  heen 
*  searched  in  rain  for  any  reference  to  this  tale. 

J.A.A.S.  1899.  29 
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or  Magian.  Tlie  ounive  character  of  the  writing  roaket 
the  nmneB  difficult  to  decipher,  but  the  following  tranalation 
is  probably  nearly  correct 

*•  I,  the  Magian  {Magavbko)  Yakrano-r  .  .  .  -shifas,  mm 

of  Shikon-zorir,  ara  a  witness.  I,  the  Magian  ^Uai c-mahag, 
wn  of  Veh-zufdu,  am  a  witness  to  it  I,  the  Magian 
rejoicing  the  just  (an/idH'sfiddak),  Marjo-veb,  son  oi  Fulanik, 
am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Gilumat,  wn  of  Bag-veb, 
am  a  witness  to  it.  1,  the  Magian  Savage  sofi  oi  Yakopo, 
am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  .  .  .  .  »  of 
Marjo-veih,  am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Zarag,  ton 
of  Yonanon  (the  Greeks),  am  a  witness.  I,  the  Magian 
of  the  religion  of  Magiunism,  laru-bag,  son  of  Vindai/- 
Anha/niar'/,  ara  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the  Magian  Marjo- 
yakraiio,  son  oi  Bun-rash ido,  am  a  witness  to  it.  I,  the 
Magian  Khupo-marjo,  son  of  Aharai,  am  a  witnc^ss  to  it." 

Two  of  the  names  are  partially  lost,  owing  to  breakages 
of  the  oopper-plate ;  and  two  of  the  Parsis,  Sirag,  son  of 
Yakopo,  and  'Zarag,  son  of  Yananon,  appear  to  have  been 
sons  of  eonrerts  from  the  Greek  or  Syrian  Ohnrch. 

The  colophons  of  MSS.,  besides  furnishing  dates,  are 
fruitful  fields  for  exploration,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
iiumes  aud  ancestors  of  copyists,  but  also  as  to  those  of 
their  employers  in  some  cases.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  the  Parsii 
owe  the  preservation. of  the  Pahlavi  Yasna,  Yendidid,  and 
some  other  miscellaneona  texts,  has  been  discovered  in  some 
old  MSS.  His  name  was  Oahil,  son  of  Sangan,  a  Parsi 
layman  of  Khaiiihai,  probably  a  trader,  who  must  have 
died  beiure  a.d.  1323,  after  providing  for  Two  copies  of 
each  of  the  texts  above  mentioned,  as  a  good  work.  A 
n»namah  is  also  appended  to  two  of  the  oolophons* 
mentioning  the  names  of  six  of  his  ancestors  and  other 
dead  relations,  and  the  dates  when  they  should  each  be 
kept  in  remembrance. 

A  complete  list  of  copyists  and  their  ancestors,  with 
approximate  dates  for  each  name,  might  be  both  interesting 
and  useiul ;  and  abundance  oi  such  materiais  accumulate  in 
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the  coarae  of  time.  The  Penian  Rivayats  have  been  nearly 
exhaatted,  ao  far  as  names  of  Indian  Paisie  are  concerned ; 

hut  they  also  contain  long  lists  of  Iranian  Parsis  living*  at 
certain  times,  and  some  attempts  at  estimating  their  numbers. 

March,  1899.  E.  W.  West. 

The  Chkonology  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  C.  Mabel 
Duff  (Mrs.  W,  B.  EiGKMEBs).  (Archibald  Conatable 
and  Co.,  1899.) 

This  rtmnrkiible  compilation  possesses  the  qualities  which 
such  a  b<M!]v  Hliould  possess — a  clenr  and  well -considered 
plan  steadily  adhered  to,  a  matuix^d  presentment  of  the 
matters  entered,  an  informed  selection  of  the  aathorities. 
A  work  on  Chronology  to  be  of  nse  must;  on  ita  own  merita, 
command  reapect  and  confidence  as  to  general  accaraoy, 
and  to  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Dnff's  book 
{to  give  the  author  her  best-known  name)  is  entitled  to 
boili.  1  he  methods  adopted  for  en  uiing  accuracy  are 
unimpeachable,  and  the  sources  of  iufurmation  as  nearly 
so  as  existing  conditions  admit.  The  references  to  the 
authorities  are  nbiqaitoos  and  of  the  highest  value.  The 
list  of  those  who  ha?e  actively  assisted  the  author  is  of 
itself  a  guarantee  of  the  care,  knowledge,  and  research 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  "a  table  of  events  in 
chronological  onler "  of  ascertained  facts  and  dates  only, 
supplemented  by  an  extreme!}'  valuable  Appendix,  consisting 
of  Lists  of  Indian  Dynasties,  in  which  are  included  all 
the  known  names  cl  the  kings,  with  the  dates  of  those 
only,  as  to  whom  positiTe  information  is  available.  There 
are  also  collated  lists  of  the  Pauranio  Dynasties — Saiiunaga, 
Maurya,  Sunga,  Kanva,  Andhrabhritya.  These  Lists  and 
Tables  are  made  to  work  in  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  index  of  dates  to  each  other,  in  a  highly  coinnx  ndalile 
manner.  In  addition,  there  is  a  yery  long,  complete,  and 
most  laborious  index  to  the  whole  work. 
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To  say  that  such  a  book  supplies  a  needi  and  will  be  of 
aMistance  to  Btudents^  ia  to  put  the  case  too  mildly,  as  it 
will,  on  account  of  its  caxef  tilness  and  oompletenesa  within 
its  limits,  be  of  inestimable  value  to  tbose  wbose  atndies 
take  tbem  into  matters  connected  with  Indian  history,  and 
will  save  tliem  an  infinite  aniomit  of  troublesome  and  thank- 
less search  in  tbe  Terilication  of  details;  for  Miss  DufTs 
admirable  industry  and  patience  have  not  only  now  placed 
the  desired  facts  within  easy  reach,  but  have  also  supplied 
the  necessary  references  to  the  aathorities,  by  which  her 
statements  can  be  readily  Terified.  One  student,  at  any 
rste,  of  things  Indian,  tenders  her  his  hearty  thanks  in 
anticipation  for  much  iuture  trouble  saved. 

The  preface  hints  at  the  present  work  being  intended 
only  aa  a  preliminary  edition,  and,  though  no  one  could 
wish  to  compel  an  author  to  undertake  so  great  and  ao 
careful  a  labour,  as  is  invoWed  in  the  book  before  ns,  more 
than  once  in  a  lifetime,  one  cannot  but  hope  that  dioald 
research,  current  and  to  eome,  cause,  as  it  ought,  another 
edition  to  early  succeed  the  present  one,  the  work  will  fall 
to  the  competent  hand  so  successful  on  this  occasion.  But 
whenever  the  time  comes  for  such  another  edition,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  just  as  the  Sinhalese  Chronology  has  been 
now  introduced  aa  germane  to  the  Indian,  eixoumstsneea 
will  have  rendered  it  possible  to  introduce  the  Burmese 
also.  The  connection  of  the  yarious  Burmese  and  Peguan 
Dynasties  with,  at  least,  Buddhist  India  was  much  closer 
than  many  suspect,  and  the  present  writer  feels  convinced 
that  an  iutimate  study  of  Burmese  Chronology  will  serve 
to  throw  light  on  that  of  early  India.  Tbe  epigraphic  data 
ayailable  for  the  purpose  are  quite  as  numerous  and  trust- 
worthy as  those  for  India,  and  the  Temacular  literary  data 
are  also  Tory  many  and  far  from  untrustworthy.  .Unlor* 
tunately,  both  these  sources  of  correct  inlormatiim  still 
await  the  attention  of  competent  students. 

This  is  one  direction  in  which  ^liss  Duil's  labours  might 
in  future  be  enlarged  with  advantage,  should  the  state  of 
research  permit.   Here  is  another.   The  Ghand  Dynas^  of 
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KatDann,  the  Eaogra  DjiiAsty,  and  some  Nepali  Dynasties 

are  given  in  the  Appendix.  There  are  genealogies  existing 
in  MS.,  which  should  be  procurable  through  the  political 
agencies,  of  Cbamba,  Jainmun,  Nahan,  and  many  another 
Himalayan  *  kingdom,'  the  value  of  which,  when  hiatorical 
inqoines  are  necessary,  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  pieiues  of  the  ▼arious  semi  -  historical  tales  from 
the  HiUa  to  be  found  in  the  Legends  qf  ike  Pan^ah,  I  once 
had,  even  if  I  have  not  now,  put  away  in  some  forgotten 
place  of  safety,  authentic  vernacular  copies  of  several  of 
tliese  in  my  own  possession  :  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  some 
of  them  found  a  corner  in  Fanjab  Notes  and  Queries,  All 
each  lists  require  a  good  deal  of  verification,  of  ooorsei 
but,  though  the  facts  they  purport  to  relate  truly  might 
never  find  their  way  into  the  Tables,  they  might  be  usefully 
included  in  the  Lists  of  the  Appendix. 

As  to  the  limits  that  the  auilior  liaa  imposed  upon  horeelf, 
personally  I  should  like  to  see  the  work  continued  on  to 
the  year  1700  a.d.  or  thereabouts,  so  as  to  include  the  chief 
^ts  of  the  earlier  European  struggles  in  India. 

With  these  remarka  and  bints,  thrown  out  for  what  they 
nay  be  worth,  I  take  leave  of  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
efforts  at  the  compilation  of  a  good  book  of  reference  it  has 
becu  uiy  fortune  to  come  across. 

R.  C.  Tbmplb. 

The  Booklist  of  Goukssls.   (XTrmi,  1898.) 

It  is  detunble  to  call  attention  to  this  work,  modestly 
called  the  ^'Booklet  of  Counsels,''  recently  issued  by  thp 

31  en  of  the  Archbishop's  Mission  to  Assyrian  Christians,  in 
Syro- Armenian  characters.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
Syrians  with  a  series  of  chartuiteristic  selections  from  their 
claasical  literature,  embracing  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
latest  authors.  The  editors  have  laid  several  printed  books 
under  contribution,  but  they  have  also  published  many 
new  texts  and  introduced  Syriao  scholars  to  new  authors. 
Nearly  every  extract  is  preceded  by  a  brief  notice  in  Syriac 
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of  the  author's  life,  and,  where  there  are  unoBiial  ezprewiont, 
acoompanied  hj  notes.  Aa  is  customary  with  texts  printed 
in  the  Nestorian  character,  the  extracts  have  heen  fully 

vocalized,  and  the  editors  have  come  well  through  the  test 
to  which  this  process  ha3  submitted  their  scholardhip. 
There  arc  few  or  no  nitijjrints. 

There  is  no  rea^n  why  this  book  should  not  be  used  as 
a  Chrestomathy  in  Europe,  and  the  quantity  and  diversi^ 
of  the  matter  make  it  compare  very  fsvoarably  with  any 
that  has  heen  issued.  There  are  many  new  specimens  in  it 
of  artificial  poetry,  a  form  of  composition  illustrated  in 
Cardahi's  Ltber  Th«9auri,  which,  however,  having  the 
commeuts  in  Arabic,  is  not  accessible  to  intmy  readers. 
There  is  a  considerable  extract  iroiu  the  St  holia  of  Theuiloro 
Bar  Kuoai,  a  work  of  which  M.  Pognon  in  the  recently 
published  second  part  of  his  "  Coupes  de  Ehouabir "  has 
published  another  fragment;  the  Urmi  extract  contains 
a  harmony  of  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels.  For 
the  date  and  probable  sources  of  this  writer  M.  Pognon's 
work  should  be  considted.  There  are  some  new  Homilies 
of  Isaac  of  Nineveh  and  of  Narsai;  extracts  from  un- 
pubiibhed  works  of  Yohanuan  Bar  Zu'bai,  Yohannan  of 
Mausil,  Ishak  Kshbeduaya,  'Amanuel  Maliana,  Simon  of 
Sbanklabad,  Elias  of  Anbar,  and  others;  while  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  extracts  given  appear  ahnost  simultaneously 
with  the  publication  of  the  original,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the 
extract  from  the  BUtikon  of  Barhebraeus,  the  whole  of  which 
has  recently  been  published  by  Bedjas,  accompanied  by  the 
Liber  Cohnnhoff  which,  cuiii^usly,  appeared  about  the  same 
time  in  liome.  It  is  to  bu  Iraied  that  even  this  new 
accession  to  Syriac  literature  will  do  little  to  save  it  from  the 
charge  of  "  mediocrity,"  levelled  against  it  by  Dr.  Wright ; 
but  the  editors,  Messrs.  Jenks  and  Irving,  have  aooomplished 
a  work  which  reflects  great  credit  on  tiiemsslves,  their  presi^ 
and  their  mission. 

D.  S.  Maroolioutu. 
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First  Steps  in  Assyriax.  By  L.  W.  Kino,  M.A., 
Assistant  in  the  De[)artmeiit  oi  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquitie<),  British  Museum*  pp.  dtiS.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.  15s.) 

Even'  intcliigeni  attempt  to  extend  the  knowledge  and 
deepen  the  interest  oi  English  students  in  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Archaeology  deaerres  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
subject  is  too  large  and  too  important  to  be  treated  by  ita 
experts  in  any  kind  of  '  clo8e*corporation  *  spirit  With 
100,000  tablets  in  our  own  National  Museum,  the  tens  of 
thousands  elsewhere,  and  iurther  additions  being  continually 
made  to  the>e  btores,  our  present  number  of  readers  cannot 
possibly  keep  pace  with  their  work.  The  Deluge  Tablet 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Ilasaam  had  lain  unrecognized  for  years 
until  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Smith. 
The  Chedorlaomer  Tablets  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  had 
attracted  no  special  attention  until  Mr.  Pinches  discovered 
their  couteutij.  Wliat  iurther  surprises  of  a  similar 
character  await  us,  who  can  divine  ?  Moreover,  there 
is  urgent  need  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  work  of 
excavation  by  our  own  countrymen;  others  are  moving 
whilst  our  hands  are  slack,  aod  Arabs  are  plundering  and 
destroying.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  Cuneiform  is  there- 
fore to  render  to  every  branch  of  the  subject  as  it  stands 
service  of  the  utmost  value,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  woric. 

Mr.  King's  book  is  in  many  respects  admirable,  and 
supplies  a  genuine  need.  It  is,  as  he  describes  it,  A  Book 
for  Beginners,"  and  he  has  done  well  both  in  making 
a  plentiful  use  of  the  script  and  in  exemplifying  plentiiully 
by  its  aid  yarious  important  points  of  grammar.  It  is 
perhaps  the  general  excellency  of  the  work  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  end  proposed  which  excite*  the  greater 
attention  to  its  delects.  One  cannot  help  asking  why  in 
a  book  ibr  beginners "  the  bulk  should  have  been  so 
swelled  out,  and  the  cost  proportionately  increased?  We 
have  only  70  pages  of  actual  grammar  out  of  a  total  of 
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538  pages,  while  with  bign-iist^  Vocabulary,  etc.,  we  have 
only  222  pages.  The  remainder  is  the  "  Heading  Book," 
containing  forty  •  two  fully  truuliterated  and  translated 
teztSy  and  a  few  teits  not  so  treated.  The  proportion  of 
texts  is  excessive,  with  so  large  a  number  acoessible  on 
every  haiif],  and  mubt  have  more  thaa  doubled  the  expense 
of  publication.  Moreover,  all  the  texts  are  in  the  Assyrian 
character,  which  is  most  miiortuuate.  If  we  had  had 
a  few  Babylonian  texts  in  the  Babylonian  character,  with 
the  Assyrian  equivalents  given  where  difficulty  was  likely 
to  be  experienced,  it  would  have  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  the  book  by  introducing  the  student  to  a  wider  range 
of  Cuneiform  literature ;  but  to  put  Khainmurabi's  language 
in  Assurbanipal  s  script  is  an  inexcusable  anachronism,  if 
not  an  absurdity. 

With  reference  to  the  Qrammar,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand upon  what  principle  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb 
are  jumbled  together  into  one.  We  are  told  tiiat  "The 
Assyrian  verb  possesses  five  ienm:  the  Preterite,  the 
Present,  the  Imperative,  the  Participle,  the  Permansive, 
and  the  Infinitive";  and  alter  learninf?  thut  the  Imperative 
and  Infinitive  ate  tenses,  we  get  the  contradictory  statement 
that  ''the  Permausive  expresses  a  state  or  condition."  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  also  that  the  bad  precedent  of 
previous  writers  should  have  been  followed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  paradigm  of  the  Teib.  Why  should  we  not  have 
had  at  least  one  verb  given  completely  and  in  the  original 
script  ?  What  Hebrew  tutor  would  think  of  givin<i:  his 
students  the  Kal  conjugation  alone,  and  leavinf^  them  with 
only  a  few  hints  to  till  up  the  rest  as  best  he  could  ?  With 
nothing  but  Mr.  King's  book  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  '  beginner '  would  be  able  to  write  out  even  the  simplest 
of  the  regular  Assyrian  verbs  in  full.  Surely  a  little  more 
type  and  space  hen  would  have  been  well  employed. 

It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  Mr.  King  was  in  too  much 
hurry  to  get  his  work  oflP  his  hands.  He  is  a  busy  man. 
no  doubt,  and  others  have  to  suffer  for  it.  But  a  littlo 
more  deliberation  would  not  only  have  prevented  oertain 
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iMedleas  xepetitions  and  other  blemialies  io  Hia  English, 

bat  enabled  him  to  bestow  more  pains  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vocabulary,  and  to  improve  on  the  arraugementft 
of  his  predecessors.  If  we  mutt  have  our  Vocabularies  and 
Lezicons  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
letters,  then  why  should  ^  stand  hefore  (albeit  «  may 
be  uDdersitood  as  a  vowel),  and  HDJ?  before  ?  Or  if 
according  to  the  order  of  the  English  letters,  why  should 
aibu  stsnd  before  abu,  and  abbutiu  before  ahalu  f  As  things 
are,  our  Lexicographers  follow  neither  order,  and  our 
Lexicons  are  in  inextricable  confusion.  Mr.  King  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  tlio  precedents  he  has  followed,  although 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  him 
to  break  with  them  and  to  let  a  new  precedent,  especially 
in  a  book  for  beginners.  This  alphabetical  difficulty  created 
by  OUT  Lexicographers  is  further  increased  by  the  practice 
of  placing  each  derived  word  under  its  supposed  rootr— 
a  practice  which  cuunot  be  con'sistently  observed,  becuui^e  the 
root  of  every  word  is  not  certainly  known.  Mr.  iiing  has 
wisely  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  it  occasions 
by  placing  the  word  in  some  cases  in  its  alphabetical  position 
and  referring  the  student  to  tbe  other  place  for  its  meaning. 
Bnt  the  practice  itself  has  hardly  anything  to  commend  it, 
and  would  be  better  entirely  abandoned. 

The  fact  is  that  these  confused  arrangenuiiti  nro  at 
bottom  sheer  pedantry.  The  impossibility  of  following 
consistently  any  order  excepting  that  of  the  English  equiva- 
lents of  the  Assyrian  syllabary  appears  on  every  page  of 
eyery  vocabulary  or  lexicon  in  wbicb  tbe  attempt  is  made. 
Mr.  King  attests  it  by  feeling  compelled  to  place  words 
with  tbe  initial  vowels  *  E,*  *  I,*  and  *  U '  between  the  letters 
^5  and  3 ;  hence  we  have  Aleplis,  Ilea,  Waws,  Cbothp, 
Yodli.s,  and  Ayins  all  mixed  up  together.  A  vocubulury 
or  lexicon  is  necessarily  chiefly  used  to  iind  the  meanings 
of  words  we  do  not  recognize,  and  when  once  the  value  of 
tbe  firat  Cuneiform  cbaracter  can  be  determined  the  rest 
o  j-lit  to  be  easy.    But  wben  the  task  is  to  discover  the 
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meaning  of  a  derivatiTe,  especially  a  derivative  of  a  roofc 
weak  of  the  aecond  or  third  radical  or  both^  the  student 
and  even  the  experienced  reader  may  have  to  turn  from 
root  to  root,  and  in  the  end  only  find  what  he  want* 

by  accident.  Wlio  that  has  ever  used  Delitzsch's  Hand' 
icbrterhuch  has  escaped  this  exasperation?  Why  should  not 
the  coiinnou-senbe  plan  be  adopted  for  the  Assyrian  which 
everybody  employs  in  Eoglish»  French,  German,  and  other 
dictionaries,  of  placing  the  word  in  its  alphabetical  position^ 
with  the  root  in  brackets  in  explanation  of  it  P 

For  Mr.  King's  book  we  wish  a  wide  cirealation^  and 
a  speedy  demand  for  a  new  and  improved  edition. 

J.  T, 

Hakdbooks  to  thb  Histort  of  Belioiovb.  The  Religion 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Juo., 
Ph.D.   (Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  &  Company,  1898.) 

In  this  Tohune  of  over  700  pages,  the  author  gives  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  as  far  as  it  is  now  known  to  us.  In  reviewing 
such  a  theme  as  this,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  at  the  outset, 

that  it  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  subject,  requuuig 
a  good  knowledge  uf  the  inseripiiouH,  much  critical  acumen^ 
and  likewise  plenty  of  courage  to  attack. 

After  a  chapter  treating  of  '*the  land  and  the  peoplot" 
in  which  he  leaves  the  Akkadian  question  entirely  open* 
he  treats  of  the  Babylonian  gods  prior  to  the  days  of 
Hammurabi  (2300  B.C.),  during  which  period  numeroaa 
divine  jiames  are  found,  of  which  he  gives  the  list.^  At 
the  head  of  these  he  places  the  god  B^l,  or  Eu-lil.* 
Proiessor  Jastrow  is  of  opinion  that  Eu-lil  or  Bel  was 
originally  a  diflferent  deity  from  Marduk  or  Merodach,  bu( 
was  eventually  identified  with  him  on  account  of  the  ever* 
increasing  influence  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  centre  of 
Merodaoh's  worship.    The  author  is  no  doubt  right  in 

1  Th«  nftdinn,  he  points  out,  are  to  be  taken  with  feaem. 
*  Better  Enlula,  and  aim  pronounced  EUilla. 
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attribatingf  liis  deification  to  the  fact  that  he  was  origioally 
a  ^'powerfol  obieftam,  armed  with  mighty  weapons,  but 

eugaged  in  conflicts  for  the  ultimate  beuetit  of  mankind." 

When  treating  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon  of  the  days 
of  Hammurabi,  the  author  gives  a  longish  account  of  the 
goddess  whose  name  is  generally  read  by  the  Germaa 
AMyriologiste  as  Sarpanitum,  which  reading  he  also  adopts^ 
notwithstanding  that  the  only  authorized  one  is  Zirpanitum 
or  Zerpanitum.  He  points  out  the  prooeia  of  her  identifica- 
tion with  the  goddess  Erda,  and  her  assimilieation  with 
B^ltu  or  Beltis  (why  use  the  construct  form  Belifc  rather 
than  the  nominative  BdltuP)  is  referred  to  incidentally  on 
pp.  224  and  G84.  Of  course,  every  goddess  could  be 
designated  b^Hu,  'lady,'  just  as  all  the  gods  could  bear 
the  title  of  biiu,  *lord»'  but  there  was  one  B61  and  one 
BMtu»  par  excellence^  the  consort  of  B61,  identified  with 
Sarpaaitam  (Zerpanitum)  probably  at  the  time  that  £n-lil 
(Ellilla  or  Bdl)  was  identified  with  Marduk. 

it  18  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Merodach, 
that  Josef  Grivers  attempt  to  identify  him  with  the  Biblical 
Nimrod  (which  has  been  accepted  by  Sayce)  ia  not  by  any 
means  so  unsuccessful  as  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  formerly 
thought  to  he.  There  is  no  proof  that  Qilgamed  (with  whom 
Kimrod  was  formerly  identified)  was  a  great  hunter,  but  of 
aU  the  hunters  of  the  universei  Marduk  must  assuredly  be 
held  to  be  the  greatest,  for  it  was  he  who,  when  all  the 
other  gods  turned  back  in  fear,  chased  and  entrapped  with 
hia  net  the  mighty  dragon  of  Chaos,  Tiamtiim,  and  put  an 
end  to  her  existence.  Moreover,  just  as  Nisroch  ia  none 
other  than  a  changed  form  of  ASSur  (compare  the  Greek 
forms  *Eahp&x,  ^d  ^Ecopaxt  which  omit  the  initial  fi,  and 
Naaapdj^  which  restores  the  original  a  in  the  first  syllable), 
so,  by  the  same  process  of  adding  |,  has  the  original 
Amarudu  (for  an  earlier  Amarudug  become  in  Hebrew 
Inimrod.   Kisroch,  or,  as  once  giveu  in  Greek,  Eaorach,  is 

^  Semiticized  Arotrudak,  then  Maruduk,  and  nltimatel^r  (Beeminglj)  Hurduk, 
vidcM  Ad*  last  fmi  be  s  nan**  nsms,  abbmisttd  U<m  Maxdaks»  *  ha  of 
Mnodaek/ 
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a  disfigured  form  ol  the  name  of  Aisur  with  the  endiDg 
'ok,  which  appears  as  'uk  in  the  lull  form  of  the  name  of 
Marduk,  namely^  Amttniduk.^ 

Kot  only  does  the  author  treat  at  length  of  iSie  Tartona 

gods,  but  he  aUo  describes  fully  the  religious  literature, 
including  the  incanttttioiis  and  charms.  Besides  this,  the 
various  legends  are  treated  in  full,  as  well  as  the  cosmology, 
'Mhe  Zodiacal  System^"  the  Babylonian  view  of  life  after 
death,  and  the  tuples  and  worship.  Of  these,  it  ia  probably 
the  chapter  treating  of  the  various  legends  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  that  will  be  read  with  the  greateat 
interest.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  the  author  gives  some 
remarks  upon  the  rolifrion  of  the  Babylonians  in  general, 
aud  iU  influence  ou  the  beliefs  of  the  world.  After  referring 
to  the  shortcomings  of  such  a  religious  system  as  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had — how,  in  later  times,  "  the 
priests  of  Marduk  set  the  fashion  m  theological  thought " — 
he  points  out  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  myths  were 
reshaped  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  that  deity.  It 
was  the  aiititiuity  of  Babylonian  literature  that  prevented 
the  cult  from  becoming  uniform  in  all  parts  of  tlie  empire, 
aud  as  each  district,  led  by  the  priests,  its  natural  theological 
leaders,  held  to  the  tesching,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  tableta 
which  tbey  reverenced  so  much,  evezything  tended  to 
preserfe  roltgious  opinions  and  teaching  in  the  Tarioua 
provinces  unchanged,  so  that  uniformity  could  never  be 
uttuined.  The  religion  remained,  ilierefure,  the  worship  of 
various  deities,  differing  (as  to  the  chief  deities)  in  each 
district,  and  a  certain  number  of  good  aud  evil  spirits  and 
demons,  and  the  demonology,  as  is  well  known,  influenced 
greatly  not  only  the  beliefs  of  the  Jews  in  that  direotum, 
but  also,  aa  the  author  points  out,  Christian  beliefs  as  well, 
the  most  notable  instance  being  the  Book  of  Bevelatioii, 

'  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Nimrod  asd  Kisrocfa  hate,  in  Hebrew,  the  same 
vowel -pointa,  showing  that  the  forms  have  bf^en,  »o  to  mx,  '  doctored/ 
Apparently  some  of  the  Ucbrew  schbes  had  a  (iiMDciiaation  to  record  unchaoged 
dia  namea  of  heathen  gods,  and  the  fonit  Abed-Nogo  lor  Abed<Nobo  hia  boea 
attribiitad,  probably  rightly,  to  this. 
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chapter  12,  and  to  tliis  might  be  added  also  the  deacriptioa 

of  the  locusts  with  human  heads  and  wings  and  tails  of 
scorpions  (which  remind  one  of  the  *  scorpion-men '  of  tbe 
Icgcuds  and  the  cylinder  and  other  seals)  referred  to  in 
chapter  9  of  the  same  book. 

On  page  684  the  author  refers  to  a  'pilgrimage'  that 
A§lnr-bani-ftpH  made  to  ^l-sagila  to  restore  a  statue  that 
a  former  king  of  Assyria  had  takeu  from  its  place,  and 
this  reminds  one  that  there  are  certain  fragments  of  tablets 
of  the  natnre  of  omens  which  refer  to  pilgrimages  of  a  more 
real  nature,  and  the  benefits  that  might  be  expected  to 
resnlt  from  ma1cin>^  them.  On  these  fragments  we  find 
such  entries  us  ''If  one  go  to  tlie  Temple  of  the  Hero,  he 
will  escape  evil";  **  If  one  go  to  the  Teinile  of  the  Seven 
Gods,  he  will  have  peace";  ''If  oue  gu  to  ^iiier,  trouble 
of  a  day,  peace  of  a  year." 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  Toluminous  work  of  Professor 
Jastrow,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  and  much  to 
record  about  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  useful  work,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  f^ivinor  a  fair  estimate  of  the  subject, 
treated  from  a  rather  ditierent  standpoint  than  that  of  the 
well-known  and  still  most  suggestive  and  valuable  Hibberfc 
Lectures  of  Professor  Sayce^  to  whom  the  author  from  time 
to  time  refers.  On  reading  the  book  through^  one  feels 
that  there  is  a  certein  loss  of  continuity  in  the  method 
employed  by  the  author  of  splitting  up  his  description  into 
periods,  and  that  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  worship 
of  each  god  separately,  in  a  continuous  manner,  whilst  still 
carefully  indicating  the  periods  into  which  he  has  divided 
the  workf  would  have  been  better,  because  it  would  not 
have  separated  and  placed  in  widely  sundered  parts  of  the 
book  subjects  that  ought  to  form  one  continuous  whole. 
This,  however,  will  probably  be  found  by  others  to  be  no 
disadvantage  at  ail,  and  is,  in  any  case,  a  mere  matter  of 
arrangement. 

T.  G.  PlNCU£S. 
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De   WaQIDII   LIBRO    qui    ElTAB    AL    MagAzI  INSCRIBllUR 
COMMBNTATIO  CRITICA  QUAIC  8CRIF8IT  J06BP  HoBOVITZ, 

Br.  PbiL  8to;  pp.  48.  (Berlin:  Mayer  &  Mailer, 
1898.) 

The  problem  the  author  has  endcaTounvl  to  solve  is 
the  fiaaigiinient  of  Al  Waqidi'0  Kitdb  al  MaghM  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  older  works  of  Muliammedan 
tradition.  He  also  investigates  the  sources  used  by  him 
as  well  as  his  metliod  of  sifting  tlir  luatcriul  collected. 
Whoever  has  had  to  deal  with  questions  coimect4?d  with 
the  Hailith,  knows  only  too  well  what  slippery  ground  this 
is,  and  how  few  and  uncertain  are  the  means  of  criticiam. 
Al  Waqidi  having  written  at  the  time  when  Ibn  Hisbam 
was  busy  editing  Ibn  Ishuq's  biography  of  Muhammed,  it 
is  of  special  interest  to  find  out  the  relation  which  existed 
between  thoso  two  oldest  authors  of  the  early  history  of 
Islam.  As  Ibn  TTisliilm's  work  must  be  studied  by  com- 
paring it  with  Al  Tabari's  great  '*  History/'  so  also  mudi 
light  is  thrown  on  Al  Waqidi  by  the  same  author. 
Although  Sprenger  regards  Al  Waqidi's  Kifdb  al  Tariih 
as  an  independent  work,  it  was  considered  identical  with 
the  Kitdb  al  Maghdziy  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  liuiuvitz 
is  right  in  the  inferences  be  draws  from  the  statement 
of  the  Kitab  al  Fihmf,  that  Al  Tabari's  quotations  were 
originally  taken  from  the  Kifdb  al  Maghdstu  The  inoon- 
gruousnesB  of  these  quotations  with  Al  Waqidi's  text,  as 
handed  down  to  us,  is  another  tliOiculty  which  Dr.  ITorovitz 
tries  to  overcome  by  suggesting  that  Al  Waqidi  himself 
published  a  second  and  rectified  recension  of  his  work, 
and  it  was  this  which  Al  Tabari  made  use  of. 

As  to  the  critical  method  applied  by  Al  Waqidi,  it 
compares  rather  unfavourably  with  Ibn  Ishaq's  manner  of 
reproducinjj:  traditions.  The  latter  does  not  lay  so  miu-h 
stress  on  otln  r  versions  of  the  same  tradition  as  the  former, 
and  it  is  altogether  interesting  to  observe  how  cautiously 
Ibn  Ishaq  often  narrates  traditions  of  miraculous  character, 
or  which  were  not  supported  by  good  evidence.  Apart 
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from  the  initanees  mentioEied  by  Br,  HorovitB,  it  is 
especially  Ibn  lehaq's  reprodaotion  of  the  BahirS  legend 

for  which  he,  by  frequently  interspersra^  the  words 
U-i  or  ^y^J  (I.  Hish.,  pp.  115-17),  evidently 
declines  every  responsibility.  It  is  well  known  that 
Al  Waqidi  is  not  free  from  a  certain  bias.  He  shows 
seTeral  of  the  characteristics  which  distingaish  the  later 
and  leas  reliable  traditionists  from  the  earlier  ones»  notably 
broader  style,  and  an  increased  display  of  Mnhammed's 
prophetic  and  military  achievements.  This  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  lists  of  the  expediti  ns  handed  down  by 
Ibn  Ishaq  as  well  as  Al  Waqidi,  and  which  Dr.  Horovitz 
has  done  well  to  place  side  by  side.  Needless  to  say  that 
Ai  Waqidi's  is  by  far  the  larger* 

Dr.  Horovita  has  managed  to  steer  clear  of  the  many 
difficnlties  of  his  extremely  abstruse  Bubject,  and  has 
embodied  in  his  little  book  a  surprising  amount  of  reading 
and  sound  critici«*m.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
furthered  the  general  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  the 
essay  will  be  useful  to  students  of  ^luhammedan  tradition. 
As  a  trifling  correction,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
beginning  of  Sura  ix  is  not  aibarrda,  but  bard* a. 

H.  HlBSCUF£LD. 
NOTBS  ox  THB  LaWGU AGKS  OF  THB  SODTH  AnDAMAK  GroUP 

OP  Tribes.  By  M.  Y.  Portman.  (Calcutta :  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  India, 
1898.) 

This  is  a  heavy  quarto,  390  Idl  pica  pages,  printed  in 
a  type  easy  to  read,  but  in  a  confused  manner  for  a  work 
of  this  kind,  which  requires  the  judicious  use  of  varied 
founts  to  bring  out  the  points  clearly  for  the  reader.  The 

V)larae  for  this  fault  no  doubt  does  not  lie  with  the  author, 
from  what  one  knows  of  the  vag^aries  ot  a  Government  Press, 
It  is  a  work  of  exceeding  interest  to  myself  for  many 
reasons,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  to 
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notice  it  for  this  Society,  as  it  frequently  allodes  to  my  own 
work  on  the  subject^  and  is  based  on  my  own  suggestions 
as  to  the  form  it  faas  taken.  But  the  thought  that  the 
Andamanese  languages  are  of  ncccsiiity  kjiown  to  a  few 
only,  has  overruled  personal  considerations  and  induced 
me  to  agree  to  do  so.  The  labour  involved  in  the  production 
of  this  elaborate  work,  spread  over  nearly  twenty  yean, 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  every  page  shows  the 
minute  knowledge  and  painstaking  accuracy  of  the  author. 
In  adflition,  the  information  given  is  lyostly  original,  and 
all  of  it  is  at  first  hand*  The  whole,  therefore,  forms 
a  Yolome  of  great  intrinsic  merit  and  value  to  philologistSi 
Its  pages  contain,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough  ezaminatioa 
to  which  any  'savage'  language  has  yet  been  subjected. 
Mr.  Port  man  has,  in  truth,  hy  this  hook  added  considerably 
to  the  (]<  I  t  of  gratitude  that  science  already  owes  him  for 
his  long-cuntuiued,  patient,  and  intelligent  studies  of  the 
Andamanese. 

His  peculiarities  are,  of  oourse,  now  well  known,  inolodtng 
his  defiant  adherence  to  expressed  views,  and  accordingly 
we  have  again  his  old  trick  of  assuming  that  the  public 

understands,  without  assistance,  references  to  obscure  and 
scarce  books.  Indeed,  in  one  place  he  refers  to  "  My 
History  of  onr  relations  with  the  Andamanese,"  which  is 
not  yet  out,  so  far  as  I  know;  at  any  rate,  I  have  never 
been  favoured  officially  or  otherwise  with  a  printed  copy 
thereof.  And  then  he  enters  into  a  long  criticism  of  details 
of  Mr.  Man's  invaluable  monograph  on  the  Andanianese  by 
means  of  references  merely  to  the  j)age8  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute.  This  will  certainly  serve 
only  to  pusisle  the  reader,  as,  unfortunately,  aubscribera  to 
the  Institute  are  not  very  numerous,  as  possibly  they  might 
he  with  advantage  to  themselves.  We  also  find  trotted  oat 
repeatedly  Mr.  Portman's  favourite  theory,  ua  an  established 
fact,  of  the  probable  disappearance  in  the  early  future  of 
the  Andamanese  as  a  people,  a  theory  which  naturally  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  Let  us  all  hope  it  is  not,  as  I  most 
certainly  da 
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With  ihit  notuse  of  blemishet,  which  aie  after  all  not  of 
macli  importance,  let  me  tnm  to  a  very  brief  ezaminatioa 

of  the  contents  of   this  moit  laborious  and  Taluable 

publication. 

Like  all  true  teachers,  Mr.  Portman  begins  with  an 
admirable  map,  taken  from  the  Marine  Survey  of  the 
Andamana.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  this 
ia  that  it  does  not  embody  the  latest  fruits  of  that  Depart- 
ment's splendid  work.  But  for  this  Mr.  Portman  is  not 
to  blame,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  included 
them.  For  the  purposes  of  his  book  the  map  is  complete, 
clear,  and  quite  trustworthy. 

We  are  also  favoured  with  a  short  chapter  on  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Southern  Andamaaese,  with  their  septs  and 
dirisums,  replete  with  new  and  minute  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  These  tribes  are  the  Aka-Beada,  Akar-Bale, 
Puchikwar,  Aukau-Juwoi,  and  Kol.  Aka-Beada  is  a  more 
'correct'  form  of  the  Hojio^-ngijida  of  former  workg.  In 
addition,  all  Andamanese  are  divided  into  long-shore  men 
and  forest  men — Aryauto  and  Bremtaga  in  the  Aka-Beada 
language,  which  is  that  spoken  about  the  great  Penal 
Settlement  at  Port  Blair.  Each  tribe  speaks  its  own 
language,  or  rather  variety,  not  dialect,  of  the  general  South 
Andaman  lanj^iiage,  of  wliich  Mr.  Portman  thinks  the 
Puchikwar  to  be  probably  nearest  the  parent  tono^ue, 
whatever  that  was.  He  notices,  too,  both  generally  and 
Specifically,  that  the  Andamanese  freely  use  gestures  to  eke 
out  the  sense  of  their  speech,  and  remarks  on  the  richness 
of  the  languages  in  conoiete  terms  and  their  poverty  in 
abstract  expressions*  All  this  is  natural  in  a  group  of 
savage  tonguef. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  Portman's  liook  is  taken  up  with  well- 
chosen  and  well- presented  specimens  of  the  languages  as 
actually  used,  and  most  careful  analyses  of  typical  sentences 
and  words,  a  full  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  plan  on  which,  the  words  are  built  up^  an  attempt  to 
translate  a  portion  of  the  Bible  into  one  of  theni,  a  com- 
parative  vocabulary,  and  au  excellent  analysis  of  the  words 
/.K.A.S.  1899.  30 
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therein.    The  hook  has,  however,  no  Ternacular  index, 
a  want  that  every  student  thereof  will  at  once  feeL 
The  ohject  of  the  work  is  "  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 

languages  and  mental  attitude  of  the  people,**  and  with 
the  help  of  "a  comparative  vocahulary  aud  its  analysis  to 
show  how  the  words  are  constructed  and  how  the  differeut 
languages  compare  with  each  other/*  To  assist  him  in 
achieving  this,  Mr.  Portman  has  utilized  a  small  privately 
printed  pamphlet  of  my  own,  which  waa  "A  firief  Ezpoaitian 
of  a  Theory  of  Universal  Ghrammar/^  apecially  designed, 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  to  meet  the  very  diflficnlties  with 
which  he  had  found  himself  face  to  face,  when  he  com- 
menced the  work  under  review.  That  pamphlet  arose  out 
of  the  practical  impossibility  of  using  the  usual  inilexional 
system  of  grammar  taught  in  Europe  for  the  aocorate 
description  of  a  groap  of  languages  constructed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Andamanese.  The  book  under  notice  is  con* 
sequently  of  exceptional  interest  to  myself,  as  a  means  of 
watching  how  ray  theory  has  stood  the  first  practical  test 
which  has  been  applied  to  it.  Mr.  Portman  has  hardly 
used  the  Theory  as  I  should  myself  have  used  it,  still  his 
use  of  it  is  such  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its  working  in 
a  stranger's  hands. 

The  Theory  I  propounded  had  its  immediate  origin  in 
the  criticisms  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  public  and  private, 
on  my  former  work  on  the  An  lainanese  8p(^ech,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  adequately  represent,  for 
scientific  readers,  such  a  form  of  speech,  we  require  new 
terms  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  grammatical  oonoeptionsy 
which  shall  not  bend  an  agglutinative  language  to  our 
inflexional  translation,"  and  he  asked  me  accordingly  if 
it  were  not  possible  '*  to  throw  over  the  inflexional  treatment 
of  an  uuinflected  language."  This  and  the  further  con- 
sideration that,  since  every  human  being  speaks  with  but 
the  object  of  communicating  his  own  intelligence  to  other 
human  beings,  the  several  possible  ways  of  doing  this  must 
be  based  on  some  general  laws  applicable  to  them  all,  if  one 
could  only  find  them  out,  led  me  to  make  the  attempt  to 
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coudtruct  a  general  theory  on  logical  principles,  which  should 
abandon  the  inflexional  treatment,  its  conceptionB^  and  its 
terms.    Now,  my  efforts  led  me  not  only  to  abandon  the 

accepted  grammatical  term?,  but  also  to  reverse  the  accepted 
orJerof  teaching  tliem,  to  alter  many  accepted  definitions,  and 
while  admitting  much  that  is  usually  taught,  both  to  add  and 
omit  many  details.    Taken  all  round,  the  Theory  was  a  wide 
departure  horn  orthodox  teaching.   But  it  is  always  difficult 
for  human  heiugs  to  take  quite  a  new  departure.  The 
instinct  of  continuity — of  evolution — is  generally  too  strong 
in  them  to  admit  of  a  complctf   break  %vith  the  past,  and 
so  Mr.  Portman,  while  accepting  my  theory  and  using  my 
terms  in  his  laborious  and  remarkable  pages,  really  does 
violence  to  both  bj  adhering  to  the  time-honoured  plan 
of  putting  accidence  before  syntax,  in  addition  to  the 
indiscriminate  employment  of  the  old  terms  side  by  side 
of  my  novel  ones,  in  a  confused  and  pu/.zlino:,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  evolutionist,  a  most  interestingly  nai  ve 
style.   I  am  also,  I  regret  to  say,  otherwise  far  from  feeling 
assured  that  he  has  understood  aright  either  the  theory 
or  the  terms,  which  by  the  way  does  not  look  well  for  my 
exposition!    E.g.,  he  says  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  prefixes  in  Andamanesc  is  to  indicate?  the  genders  of  the 
roots.    But  I  purposely  and  expressly  left  'gender*  out  of 
the  Theory,  because  it  is  merely  a  clumsy  mode  of  explaining 
a  certain  kind  of  inflexion.    Again,  while  informing  us 
that  the  prefixes  are  used  to  modify  the  meanings  of  the 
roots,  he  says,  'Mn  short  the  prefixes  are  qualitative  affixes," 
a  term  I  employed  to  signify  that  class  of  affix  which 
is  used  to  denote  the  inherent  qualities  of  a  word.  E.g., 
to  use  the  familiar  terminology,  audi-r^,  verb;  audi-eitx, 
part. ;  audi-^r,  noun : — ^Laugh-tor,  noun ;  laugh-tii^,  pari  ; 
langhing-/y,  adv.    This  sort  of  affix  is  quite  a  different  . 
thing  from  what  I  called  a  radical  affix,  used  for  modifying 
the  meanincj  of  the  root  into  that  of  tlie  stem  deriving:  from 
the  root,  defining  a  stem  to  be  root  phis  a  modify ing  affix. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  last  word  analyzed,  '  laughinujly,' 
where  ly  classifies  the  word,  iaugh  is  the  root  (in  pedantic 
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atrictness  a  stem,  because  it  ia  an  amplification  of  a  simpler 
root),  and  laugh-m^  the  atom,  La.  the  root  modified  bj 
the  affix  iinff»  So  in  wiilingneft  and  wUmgfyt  neu  and  Ijf 
would  be  qnalitative  affixea  and  ing  a  radical  ajix,  as  defined 

in  the  Theory. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Portman's  treatment  of  the  Theory  is 
throughout  auoh  a  compromise  between  the  system  under 
which  he  waa  brought  up  and  that  I  propoaed—ia  such 
'*fine  oonfoaed  feeding''  in  fact — ^that  I  cannot  attempt  to 
follow  it  farther  in  a  brief  notice  of  bia  book,  and  in  order 
to  see  how  far  the  Theory  is  applicable  to  its  purpose,  tiz  , 
the  adequate  explanation  of  a  novel  savage  tongue,  I  \\  ill, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Society,  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
Journal,  put  it  to  the  teat  in  my  own  way,  uaing  for  the 
purpoae  Mr.  Portman'a  aixth  chapter  on  the  Andaman  Fire 
Legend,  wbiob  be  givea  in  all  the  five  languagea  of  the 
8outh  Andanianese. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  take  leave  for  the  present  of 
Mr,  Portman's  last  book,  congratulating  him  on  producing 
for  scholars  on  the  whole  so  fine  an  example  of  patient  and 
intelligent  atady,  oombined  with  atraightlorward  honeat 
presentation. 

R.  0.  TSMFLK 

Thb  Gandhara  Sculptures.  A  selection  of  illustrations 
in  twenty-five  plates  from  the  British  and  Lahor 
Museums,  with  notes  on  the  age  of  the  sculptures  and 
descriptive  remarks  by  J.  Burgbss,  CJ.E.,  LL.D., 
F.B.S.K 

Under  this  title  are  included  two  numhcrs  of  the 
Journal  of  Itidian  Art  (April  and  July,  1898)  written 
by  Dr.  Burgess  and  furnished  with  excellent  collotype 
illuatrationa  by  Mr.  W.  Grigga.  Theoe  twenty>five  platea 
of  anoient  Buddhist  sculptures  from  ▼anoua  dtatncta  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India  are  intended  to  supplement 
the  eighty-three  already  pu  1*1  i shed,  by  the  same  autuur, 
in  Part  i  of  the  lllastratiom  of  tfie  jincient  MonumenU^ 
Tempkip  and  Seulptureg  a/ India,   There  ia  no  need  to  dilate 
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here  on  tbe  great  importance,  both  for  the  history  of  art 

and  the  history  of  religion,  of  the  study  of  these  iiit<? resting 
sculptures ;  but  the  rej^ret  may  be  expressed  that  steps  are 
not  taken  to  collect  them  syBtematically  and  place  tlieui 
in  some  ceii^  where  they  would  be  accessible  to  students. 
Of  late  yean,  and  particularly  since  tbe  recent  military 
opezationa  on  the  north-west  frontier,  they  have  been 
brought  in  large  nambera  to  this  oountry,  only,  in  too 
many  instances,  to  be  lost  in  private  houses.  It  ouj^^ht  uot 
to  be  too  much  to  expect  that  Government  will,  before 
it  is  too  late,  take  some  steps  both  to  check  the  vandalism 
which  ia  at  present  thoughtlessly  destroying  tbe  traces  of 
an  ancient  cirilization,  and  to  proTide  for  the  aafe  custody 
and  tbe  intelligent  study  of  the  monuments  atill  existing. 

Br.  Burgess  gives  a  useful  summary  of  tbe  viewa  which 
different  scholars,  iiotiibly  M.  Seuurt  and  Mr.  Vinceut  Smith, 
hare  held  as  to  the  date  of  these  sculptures,  and  the  sources 
from  whioh  their  art  was  derived.  That  the  predominating^ 
influence  was  Roman  can  acaioely  be  questioned,  and  it 
leema  posaible,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  also  the  attitude 
and  grouping  of  the  figurea  and  the  detaila  of  ornamentation 
to  Roman  models.  It  ia  much  to  be  desbed  that  we  may 
some  day  have  a  t'lill  treatment  of  thid  question  of  derivation  ; 
and  such  a  work  .v^  uld  manifestly  be  moat  perfect  if  under- 
taken in  collaboration  by  two  scholars  representing  the 
Boman  and  the  Buddhist  sides  respectively. 

It][ahould  be  noted  that  the  description  at  the  foot  of 
plate  2,  "Sculpture  in  Labor  Huseum,'*  doea  not  refer,  as 
might  be  imagined,  to  the  whole  plate,  but  only  to  figure  4. 
The  three  other  figures  are  of  objects  iu  the  British  Museum, 
as  correctly  stated  in  the  letterpress. 

In  thanking  Dr.  Burgess,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
history  of  Indian  art,  for  this  important  contribution,  we 
may  expresa  the  hope  that  he  will  atill  further  increase  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  by  other  publicationa  of  a  similar 
character. 

E.  J.  Kapson. 
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{Jmuj,  Febraaiy,  Much,  1899.) 


I.  Gkneral  Meetings  op  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Janmry  10,  1899. — Sir  Raymond  West  (Vicd^PraaidoDt) 

m  liie  Chair. 

It  waa  annoanoed  that — 

Mr.  J.  G.  NicbolU  aud 
Mr.  S.  C.  Niyoji 

had  heen  elected  memben  of  the  Society* 
P^femor  Rhys  DaTtds  read  a  paper  on  "The  Theory 

of  the  Soul  in  the  TJpanishads."  A  discussion  fullowed, 
in  which  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Gaster,  and  Sir  Raymond 
West  took  part.  The  paper  appeared  in  the  January 
number. 

Rbrwary  14. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  waa  announced  that — 

Mr.  £.  A.  Gait  and 
Captain  W.  Yost,  I.M.S., 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  read  a  paper  entitied  "Some  Talks 
with  the  Babis  in  Persia.'^  In  this  paper,  alter  tracing 
the  history  of  the  religion  from  the  investigations  of  Corote 

Qobineau  and  Mr.  Edward  Browne,  author  of  "A  Year 
among  the  Persians,"  he  described  the  inquiries  which  he 
had  himself  made  in  among  the  Biibis  of  Yezd  and 

Hamadao.    He  found  that  the  antbority  of  the  Bab's  direct 
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successor  had  by  this  time  been  almoet  eDtirely  superseded 
by  Beba^u-Uah  and  bis  eon  Abbas;  and,  in  foot,  that  the 
character  of  the  religion  had  been  yery  largely  altered. 
An  aggressive  spirit  of  reform  had  yielded  to  the  cardinal 

doctrine  of  a  universal  tolerance,  which,  while  more  amiablf, 
was  less  calculated  to  create  enthusiasm,  and  the  quietism 
which  had  become  a  feature  of  the  religion  had  probably 
rendered  it  less  acti?e  for  good  as  well  as  for  vioieaoe. 
However^  there  was  every  indication  that  the  religion  was 
increasing  in  the  number  of  its  adherents,  thoagh  it  was 
very  difficult  to  form  any  conjectare  as  to  their  real 
numbers,  owiug  to  tlie  secrtc  v  still  observed  among  its 
devotees.  This  secrecy  was  lu  some  extent  justified  by 
occasional  persecutions;  but  these  were  not  very  irequent, 
and  would  probably  become  still  less  so  as  the  harmless 
character  of  the  religion  became  appreciated. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  £.  G,  Browne^ 
Profesior  E*  D.  Ross,  and  Mr.  H.  Bayaes  took  part. 

Mareh  14. — ^Mr.  H.  C.  Eay  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  Basil  Williams  and 

Mr.  B.  M.  da  S.  Wickremasioghe 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  read  a  paper  on  Ibn  Arabi's 
''Gems  of  Wisdom.''  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Br.  Gaster,  Miss  Ridding,  Professor  Rhys  Bavids,  Mr. 
Barakat-ullah  Maulavi,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  The 
paper  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
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Qaadefroy  •  Bemombjmes  Ibn  Khaldoun.  Hietoire  des 
Benou'l  Ahmar  tois  de  Graade,  traduite. 

S6rie  iz.  Tome  zii,  No.  8.  . 

Rouvier  (J  ).    L*Ere  de  Marathos  en  Ph^nicie. 
Gaudefroy*DeiDombyne8  Ibu  Khaldoun.    Histoire  del 
Benoa'l  Ahmar  loia  de  Grenade. 
Boyer  (A.  M.).   Sur  quelqnee  mecripiions  de  I'lnde. 
Couiant  (M.).    La  presae  p^riodique  japonaise. 

III.  ZmscHam  die  DaimcBBir  Koaeavii'vDiacHiir  Obsbllsceafi. 

Band  lii,  Heft  4. 

Schreiner  (M.).  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  tlieologiacbeii 
Bewegongen  im  Islam. 

Foj  (W.).  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  der  susisclieii  Achae- 
menideninsclirifteiL 

liuhtlingk  (0.).  Miscellen. 

OlderibcTg  (H.).    Buddiiif»ti«che  Stiidien. 

Jacob  (O.).    Zur  Grararnatik  des  Vulgar  Turkischen. 

Geldner  (E.  F.).   Yedisch  vidatha. 

Anfrecht  (Th.).  tiber  IJgra  ala  Commentator  zum  Nirukta. 


III.  OfiiTUABT  NoncBa. 

Mo/rath  Friedrich  Mullen 

Ilofrath  Friedrich    Miiller,    ProfesBor   of  Comparative 

Philology,  and   Sanskrit,   in    the  University  of  Viennn, 

waa  born  on   the  3rd  of  March,  1834,  at  Jemnik,  iu 

Bohemia;  from  1853  to  1857  he  waa  a  student  in  the 
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Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  Yienna,  and  in  1859  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeophy  at  Tubingen.  He  utilised 
a  long  residence  at  Qottingen  to  make  consideiable  advances 
in  the  field  of  Philologj.   In  1858  he  entered  the  eervioe 

of  the  University  Library  of  Vienna,  and  in  1861  obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  the  same  pluee. 
In  the  interim  he  had  employed  himself  aa  a  '  Priyat- 
docent'  in  Linguistic  study  ;  in  1866  be  became  a  Professor 
in  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Vienna  Univenitj, 

He  was  recognised  as  the  leading  authority  of  Com- 
parative Philology  of  his  time.  His  studies  had  extended 
over  every  branch  of  Linguistic  Knowled^,  and  there 
existed  no  language  in  the  world,  of  which  he  could  not 
indicate  tlie  characteristics,  and  the  family  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  greatest  service,  however,  which  he  rendered 
was,  that  he  was  the  first  scholar  who  brought  Ethnology 
into  dose  connection  and  touch  with  Comparative  Phflology, 
and  recognized  it  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  Language.  He 
published  in  1867  and  1868  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Austiian 
Frigate  Nomra" 

In  the  year  1873  he  published  his  magniBcent  work 
"Allgeroeine  Ethnographic"  in  three  volumes,  and  an 
Appendix,  and  between  the  years  1876  and  1888  his 
**  Gruntiriss  der  Sprachwissenscliait."  To  this  book  1  am 
deeply  indebted,  as  it  helped  me  in  my  own  Linguistic 
studies,  and  the  author  paid  me  the  great  compliment 
of  dedicating  one  volume  to  me.  In  my  book  on  the 
Languages  of  Africs,  published  1883,  I  adopted  his 
classification  of  African  Languages,  and  never  regretted 
having  done  so.  Fiom  p.  463  of  that  Ijouk  I  (juote  the 
following  pa88tige  : — 

**  Frederick  Miiller  I  have  never  seen  in  the  flesh  :  when 
"I  called  upon  him  in  the  Hof-Bibliotek  of  Vienna,  he 
''was  absent  at  the  Baths.  But  I  seemed  to  know  him. 
"In  one  of  the  books,  which  I  ventured  to  send  to  bis 
"African  Collection,  1  wrote: 

**  *  Ich  liabe  Dich  mit  den  Augen  nicht  gesehen,  aber  mit 

der  Seele  habe  ich  Deine  F  reuudlichkeit  erkannt.' 
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"  I  8liall  ever  feel  grateful  for  bis  lielp  and  adyice.'* 

Since  1^83  I  met  him  several  times,  notably  at  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  1886.  He  died  on  May  25,  1898. 
I  was  ftlwaya  getting  postcards  from  him,  and  one  reached 
me  oiily  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  a  Grammar  of  a  South  American  Language,  which  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  send  to  him* 

R.  N.  C. 

Henry  Clarke  Warren,  Eeq^  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

1854^1899. 

Bene  qui  latw'i,  bene  vixiL  The  "  rage  for  fame  "  never 
possessed  this  patient^  quiet  man;  but  his  learning  and 
achieTement  assnre  him  an  honourable  place  in  the  annals 
of  American  scholarship.    His  death  is  a  grievous  loss  to 

Oriental  studies  in  America.  For  he  was,  first  of  all, 
a  true  seliolar  ;  his  wui  k,  in  part  still  unpublished,  is  of 
intrinsic  and  abiding  value;  and  his  life  and  the  spirit 
which  informed  it  were  an  example  and  a  blessing  to  those 
who  came  within  its  influence.  He  was,  moreover,  born 
to  ample  wealth,  and  of  this  he  was  ready  to  give  gladly 
to  causes  that  proved  themselves  worthy  of  a  beneficence 
which  was  both  sober-minded  and  uiioatentatious.  Ilis  life 
— cut  oflP,  like  that  of  James  Darmesteter,  in  the  midst 
of  the  "  glorious  forties  " — ^was,  also  like  that  of  the  French 
Orientalist,^  a  constant  struggle  against  the  awful  odds 
of  physical  infirmity.  In  Warren's  infancy,  a  fall  from 
a  chaise  produced  an  injury  of  utmost  gravity.  It  resulted 
in  a  spinal  lesion,  apparently  like  that  from  which 
Darmesteter  suffered.  Aud  so  Warren's  accomplishings 
are,      it  were,  a  victory  wrested  from  adverse  fate. 

Mr.  Warren  was  born  in  Boston,  November  I8th,  18d4« 
Ajb  partial  countervail  for  his  exclusion  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  and  privileges  of  obildhood  and  youth,  he  received 
carelul  private  instruction  and  the  advantages  of  travel — 
journeys  to  Egypt  and  to  bouthern  Galilornia  may  be 

^  See  his  obiiuarj  in  thid  Juuruu),  1895,  p.  217. 
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mentioned.  He  took  the  bttohelor't  degree  at  Har?ard 
College  in  1879,  and  went,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
tenn,  to  Baltimore,  to  continue,  at  the  Johns  Hopkine 

University,  under  Professor  Lanman,  the  study  of  Sauskrit, 
which  he  had  already  begun  as  a  college  student.  Aod 
here  he  remained  for  several  years  after  Professor  Lanman'a 
removal  to  Harvard,  working  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Sttcoeasor,  Professor  Bloorafield.  In  1884  Wamn  returned 
to  tlie  home  of  his  father,  in  Boston.  The  latter  died  in 
1888,  and  not  long  after  the  latter  established  himself  at 
Cambridge,  in  a  beautiful  place  near  the  Harvard  Library, 
the  residence  of  a  Harvard  professor  of  fifty  years  ago; 
and  there  he  abode  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

A  visit  to  London  in  1884,  and  especially  the  contagious 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  Ehys  Davids,  seem  to  have  been 
potent  factors  in  Mr.  Warren's  decision  to  devote  himself 
to  Pali  literature  of  Southern  Buddhism.  The  Jataka,  as 
edited  by  our  honoured  veteran  colleague,  Professor  Fausboll, 
of  Copenhagen,  had  failed  not  of  its  charm  for  Mr.  Warren. 
The  edition  had  then  progressed  as  far  as  the  third  volume ; 
and  with  a  version  of  the  first  story  thereof,  the  **  Littio 
Kalinga,"  Mr.  Warren  made  his  d^but  in  print.  This 
translation,  presumably  the  first  ever  made  in  America 
from  the  Pali,  appeared  October  27,  1884,  and,  for  a  reason 
that  will  interest  some  of  the  niembera  of  this  Society,  in 
the  Providiuct  Journal.  Providence  is  the  seat  of  Brown 
University ;  and  to  its  Library  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Gushing, 
long  a  Baptist  missionary  in  Bangoon,  had  given  some 
twenty  palm-leaf  manuscripts,  mostly  parts  of  the  Tipitaka, 
and  in  Burmese  writing,  at  that  time  perhaps  the  only 
considerable  portion  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  in  the  ITnited 
States.  An  English  specimen  of  the  literature  to  which 
these  strange  books  belon^^  ini^ht  therefore  be  presumed 
to  interest  the  people  of  the  University  town. 

Warren's  study  of  the  Pali  literature  was  now  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  persistency,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  edited 
texts,  as  well  as  of  many  important  inedita,  grew  constantly 
wider  and  deeper.    Aside  from  a  few  incidental  paper:^, 
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*  mentioned  below,  the  first-fruit  of  these  studies  was  bis 
"Buddhism  in  Translations/'  which  was  published  by 
HarTard  University  in  1896  as  volume  iii  of  the  *'  Harvard 

Oriental  Series,"  Of  this  it  is  needless  here  to  speak  in 
detail,  for  the  work  has  already  been  noticed  at  length 
in  these  columns  (1897,  pages  145-149).  Mr.  Warren's 
porpose  was  to  make  the  great  authorities  on  Buddhism 
speak  for  themselves,  directly  and  in  English  unooloured 
by  any  translator's  prejudice.  The  value  of  his  work  lies 
largely  in  the  selection  of  the  passages ;  partly  in  the  order 
and  partly  in  the  form  of  their  presentation  ;  and  partly 
also  in  the  inclusion  of  a  considerable  amount  oi  material 
previously  inaccessible. 

This  material  is  from  Buddbaghosa's  "  Way  of  Purity  '* 
or  ''Path  of  Holiness,"  the  **  Visuddbi-magga."  Its  famous 
author  flourished  about  400  a.d.  His  book  is  a  systematic 
exposition  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  and  raay  be  justly  adjudged 
to  be  the  most  important  treatise  of  its  kind  and  scope  now 
extant.  Mr.  Warren  presented  to  the  Oriental  Congress  at 
London  in  1892  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  entire  work. 
The  text  has  already  been  printed  iu  Ceylon  in  Singaleee 
letters;  but  that  fact,  as  PSli  scholars  know  to  thdir  cost, 
is  far  from  making  it  accessible  to  Occidental  students. 
To  publish  a  scholarly  edition  of  this  text,  printed  in 
English  letters,  and  with  all  the  facilities  for  ready  com- 
prehension which  Occidental  typograpliy  makes  possible, 
to  provide  suitable  indexes,  and  to  give  a  complete  English 
translation— such  had  become  the  ambition  of  Warren's 
scholarly  life.  And  a  most  noble  ambition  it  was,  as  all 
who  know  aught  of  the  iUnstrious  monk,  Buddhaghosa, 
and  of  this,  the  masterpiece  among  his  voluminous  writings, 
will  readily  admit. 

The  rnnsummation  of  Mr.  ^V  arren's  plan  in  all  its 
essential  features  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished.  A  brief 
accoant  of  the  state  of  the  work  at  the  editor's  demise  is 
pertinents  His  main  reliance  was  the  Burmese  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  India  Office  Library.  Besides  this,  he 
had  a  Singalese  mauuscript  from  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  aaxd 
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another  from  the  late  Dr.  Bichard  Morris.    And  a  fourth 
manuscript  be  bad  obtaioed  from  Henry  Kigg,  £aq.,  ooa- 
sultiog  engineer  to  the  GovernmeDt  oi  India,  for  railways 
With  the  help  of  accurate  traDscripts  of  these  four  (which 
he  owed  to  the  e£Bcient  amiBtanoe  of  Miss  Louise  Brooks), 
he  had  made  his  collatioua,  and  bad  established  his  text 
from  begiuniDg  to  eud,  aside  from  the  fiual  adjustment 
of  many  orthographic  details  in  which  the  Burmese  and 
the  Insular  copies  are  wont  to  differ.   An  important  task 
to  which  Mr.  Warren  had  addressed  himself  was  the  traciog 
of  Buddhaghosa's  citations  from  the  canonical  and  other 
antecedent  writings  back  to  their  bources — scattered  as  thev 
are  throughout  a  large   literature.     About  half  of  the 
quotations  bad  thus  been  identified.    The  English  version 
covers  nearly  one*ba]f  of  the  text,  albeit  parts  are  stiU 
in  unfinished  form.   It  ought  therefore  to  be  possible  to 
do  the  other  half  upon  the  same  general  principles  and 
in  thi'  name  general  style,  so  iiiul  the  work  can  truly  be 
iflsutd  as  Mr.  \Yu rren's. 

Mr.  Warren  maintained  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest 
in  many  things  that  lay  without  his  own  field,  so  in  natural 
science;  especially  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  in  the 
history  of  speculation.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  philosophical 
side  of  Buddhism  wliieli  was  tu  hiiii  ittj  must  attractive 
aspect.  For  this  reason,  too,  no  doubt,  the  keen  dialectic 
of  Buddhaghosa  made  special  appeal  to  bim.  And  hence 
it  is  doubly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  one  in  America 
so  well  qualified  as  he  was,  by  knowledge  of  the  literature 
and  by  philosophical  study,  to  finish  his  work. 

Mr,  Warren  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Bervuig  it  for  years  with  zeal  as  its 
Treasurer  and  as  one  oi  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  was 
a  devoted  son  of  Harvard,  generous  and  loyal.  And  aa 
a  citizen,  whether  of  the  municipality  or  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  he  was  no  less  public-spirited  than  modest,  ever 
ready  to  do  his  full  share  in  works  of  enlightened  organized 
charity,  or  to  help,  for  example,  in  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  or  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.    Thus  in  many 
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ways  and  for  divers  naaons  he  will  be  sorely  missed  among 
his  ooUeagues^  bis  ndgbbours,  and  friends,  and  not  the  least 
for  the  example  which  he  set  for  us  as  scholars.    His  was 

tlje  'friendliness'  or  'good-will*  (metta)  which  played  yuch 
a  role  anioiig  tlie  pdrd/His  of  the  gentle  Gotuma ;  his  was 
patient  and  cheerful  courage  in  adversity;  his  were  high 
intellectual  endowments^  directed  by  a  character  unselfish 
and  lofty,  and  pure;  and  his  was  a  profoandly  religious 
nature :  for  these  things,  while  we  moam*  let  us  remember 
him  and  be  glad. 

0.  B.  Lavmak. 

Cambridge,  JToM.,  U,8.A. 

Feb,  10,  1899. 

HE.  WABBEN'B  WRITINGS. 

"  A  BwUhirt  Story,  tetndstod  from  the  origins!  Pali."  [Jitaks,  No.  301» 
vitb  paccup^'nh-i'  aafl  mOim^wattkm  and  oommoitaiy.]    IVwtdlnMr  Jmmmi, 

October  27,  IHSi. 

**  On  Superstitious  Costoms  connected  with  Sneesi^g**'  [Apropoe  of  JiUka, 
No.  155.]  Journal  of  the  AmmtM  OrieuUi  Sodttif,  toL  liii,  pp.  ivii-iz 
^^JS-oee'.dint/s  for  May,  1885). 

'*Tbe  so-called  Chiain  oi  Caumiiion  of  the  Buddliists."  Ibidem,  xvi, 
pp.  xm-m  (April,  1698). 

"  Report  of  Pru;rn  of  Work  opoD  Boddheghoia^s  Tjeuddhimiggi.*'  Ibidem, 
xri,  pp.  Ixv-lxTi  ^March,  1894). 

Seven  Annual  Keports  as  Treasorer  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1892- 
1899.    Ibidt-m,  vols,  xri-xx, 

•*  Pali  Manusoriptfl  in  the  Brnwn  UnirersitT  Library,  at  Phmdence,  B.I., 
U.S.'*    Journal  of  the  tal%  Text  Society,  1885',  pp.  1-4. 

••Table  of  Cottento  of  Baddhuglu«a't  Yieoddhi.Magga.'*  Ibidem,  1891-S, 
pp.  76-ir>4. 

"  Hud<ih  v^liosa's  Visuddhi-Masrga  "  [General  Account,  introductory  to  tho 
tible  of  contents  just  mentioned,]  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Intttnutwnal 
Oompr  sM  of  Orimtaluts  (London,  1892),  vol.  i,  pp.  362-365. 

"'Hiiddiii>m  in  Tninslution-i  *'  Vol.  iii  of  the  Harvard  Otiental  Seriea. 
Cambridge,  1896.    8vo  ;  pp.  xx  -h  -y-^^- 

••  Bttddhaghoaa'a  Way  of  Parity  {rinuUkUmaffga)  edited  in  the  original 
P&li,  and  tranaUted  into  Engliah.^  [To  he  pnUiahAl  in  the  Hamid  Oriental 
Seriei.3 


Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers. 

Charles  James  Rodgers  was  born  in  1838  iu  the  siuall 
hamlet  Wilne  Mills,  Derbyshire,  where  his  father  was  manager 
of  a  cotton-spinning  factory.  He  was  educated  at  schools 
at  Shardlow  and  Milford,  both  in  Derbyshire,  being  a  pupil 
teacher  at  the  latter,  and  from  it  obtained  by  competition 
a  Uuccn's  Scholarship  at  the  Jjoruugh  Road  College,  London. 
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After  two  years'  training  at  the  College  he  wae  appointed 
master  of  the  National  School  at  Fenstanton,  Oamb^,  and 

whilst  there,  feeling  attracted  to  work  in  India,  prepared  liirn- 
S"lf  by  stiidyinf^  Oriental  languaj^es,  going  into  Canibridge 
to  attend  leotures  at  the  University  on  those  subjeota.  In 
1863  he  waa  aent  ont  to  India  by  the  Ghrietian  Yemaoal«r 
Edacatioa  Society,  the  work  givea  htm  being  to  eatabliab 
and  conduct  a  Training  College  for  Native  Teachers  on  the 
Fame  line  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Training  Colle^^es  in 
England.  This  he  did  at  Amrit'^ar.  Very  much  throuijh 
his  efforts  the  handsonoe  College,  of  which  he  was  for 
twenty-two  years  Principal^  was  built  and  maintained  in 
efficiency,  many  trained  teachers  from  it  being  sent  out*  to 
all  parts  of  India.  He  soon  began  to  study  Persisn  and 
the  vernaculars  of  the  region  in  which  he  was  working, 
as  well  as  to  interest  himself  in  the  history  and  archaeology 
of  India,  taking  up  Indian  Numismatics  as  a  specialty. 
Tlis  ability  and  knowledge  were  recognized  by  his  being 
appointed  in  1896  Archaeological  Surveyor  of  the  Panjab. 
Mr.  Rodgers  worked  zealously  in  his  new  position,  collecting 
a  very  large  amount  of  information  and  material  for  study 
during  the  five  years  he  held  it;  but  then,  unfortunately, 
the  Goveroment  ia  a  time  of  retrenchments  abolished  the 
appointment,  and  he,  having  of  course  given  up  his  college 
on  getting  work  under  GoTcmmeni,  waa  cast  adrift  In 
his  capacity  as  Honorary  Numismatist  to  the  Government 
of  India  he  got  some  occasional  work  in  arranging  and 
catalog  11  itis^  collections  in  the  Panjab  and  Calcutta,  hut 
being  unable  to  find  regular  employment,  came  home  to 
England  in  poor  health  and  much  dispirited.  Early  in  last 
year  he  got  the  small  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Beligions 
Book  Society  at  Lahore,  and  went  out  again,  bat  not  for 
long,  as  he  died  there  in  November.  Mr.  Rodgers  married 
in  18GG  one  who  was  in  every  way  a  help  to  him  in  his 
work,  being  a  gifted  linguist  and  able  teaciier.  She  has 
been  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Girla 
at  Amritsar,  and  is  now  left  with  a  large  &mily,  aoTeral 
of  whom  are  still  dependent  on  her. 
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Hr.  Bodgers*  work  in  Oiieatal  Namismatlcs  was  wide, 
and  eztemled  over  a  long  oonne  of  years.  His  writings 
were  ehiefiy  published  in  the.  Jonrnal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,  to  which  he  contributed  some  thirty  papers  between 

the  years  1871  and  1897,  on  Sikh,  Durrani,  Kashmir, 
Kaogra,  Dehii  Kings,  Dehli  Moghul,  and  Muharamttdau 
Native  States  Coinages,  some  of  which  opened  out  new 
fields  of  study.  During  the  years  1894-95  he  was  engaged 
in  oatalogoing  the  Ooin  CbUections  id  the  Qownment 
Mnseums  at  Lahore  and  Calcutta  and  the  publication  of 
the  two  large  Tolumes  of  the  catalogues,  which  unfortunately, 
through  no  fault  of  the  author,  a8  was  pom  Led  out  in  the 
notices  of  them  in  our  Journal  of  1894  and  1897,  are  not  so 
uaeiul  as  they  might  have  been,  yet  well  show  his  knowledge 
and  industry.  His  diligence  in  hunting  out  coins  and  resding 
them  was  as  remarkable  as  the  extent  and  unselfishness  of 
his  knowledge  abont  them»  snd  probaUy  all  who  have  been 
engaged  in  like  studies  of  late  years  were  indebted  to  him 
for  tiome  help  given,  if  not  directly,  at  any  rate  by  his 
writings.  And  although  one  could  not  always  agree  with 
his  readings^  or  see  so  much  as  he  thought  he  did,  there 
was  always  reason  in  them,  and  he  was  properly  tolerant  of 
eritieism  rightly  made.  Probably  arising  from  his  stady 
of  the  Mt9  or  oouplets  on  Moghul  coins,  Mr.  Rodgers  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Persian  acrostic,  cryptogram, 
and  chrondgrfiin  modes  of  writing.  His  paper  in  the 
October,  1898,  number  of  our  Journal,  on  "  Tankhs  "  shows 
his  proficiency  in  that  mode,  and  the  following,  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  is  an  example  of 
his  atyle  in  the  acrostic : — 


A  SoNNsr. 

Zeal  for  the  faith  has  not  been  always  shown 
At  leait  by  thoae  who  were  '  Defensor '  called. 
In  every  age,  men,  more  or  less  enthralled. 
Ne'er  rose  to  heights  when  seated  on  a  throne. 
And,  though  the  cross  was  ever  on  the  crown, 

J.R.A.9.  1899.  31 
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The  wearer's  heart  ne'er  seemed  the  siga  to  bear. 

Useless  that  sign  if  unallied  with  care; 

Life,  'neath  the  Oross,  all  aelfiab  ends  must  droim. 

Ah  I  how  hiest  we  to  see  a  Ladj  lone 

Begirt  with  sorrows  rise  above  them  all» 

Intent  on  doing  good  wbate'er  befall. 

Deeming  that  duty  ornaments  the  throne. 

In  her  we  see  the  glory  of  all  time 

Not  dimmed  by  years,  but  yearly  more  sublime. 

Zaittai  ul  ubtdin. 

o.  c. 


IV.  Additions  lo  thb  Library. 

P  rest  filed  by  the  India  Office, 

Fiihrer  (A.).   Monograph  on  Buddha  Sakyamont's  Birth- 
place in  the  Nepalese  Tenii       4to.   Aifahabad,  1897. 
 Archaeological  Survey  of  North  India.  VoL  VI. 

Smith  (E.  VV.).  Mughal  Architecture  of  Fatehpur  Sikri. 
Pt.  iii. 

Bushel  I  (A.  S.).  History  of  the  Buckingham  Canal 
Project  Fol.    Madrtu,  1838. 

Gerard  (Major- General  M.)  and. others.  Report  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Pamir  Boundary  Commission,  1896. 

Fol.    CakuHa,  1897. 

Portman  (M.  V.).  Notes  on  the  Languages  of  the  South 
Andaman  Groups  of  Tribes.  4to.    Calcutlff,  1898. 

Presented  hy  the  Madras  Govemmetit  Press, 

Beport  on  the  Madras  Observatory  for  1897-8,  and  on 
the  Eclipse  Expedition  of  January,  1898. 

8vo.   Madrai,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  A^mm  Scrrrtariat. 

Shakespear  (Major).    Mi-Zo  Leh  Yai  Then  Thu. 

8vo.   Shilkng,  1898. 
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Prevented  by  Lady  Meux, 

* 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).    The  Lives  of  MaM  Sey6ii  and 

Gabra  Kr^at^s,  the  Ethiopic  Texts  edited  with  an 
English  translation,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Illustrationa 
of  Ethiopic  MISS.    (Ladjr  Meux  Manuscript,  No.  1.) 

4to.   London,  1898. 

Prenenfid  by  the  Mua^e  Ouimet 

Ara^Iineau  (EL).     Htttotie  de  la  Sepnltttie   et  des 
ftm^railles  dana  I'amoieiine  ^Igypte.   2  tomes. 

4to.   Paris,  1896. 

PrmnUd  by  Dr.  Cuti. 

Grierson  (Dr.  G.).    Linguistic  Survey  of  India.  Seven 
Tols.  FoL    Calcutta,  1898-9. 

PreeenM  by  the  Authore, 

Levi  (S.).    La  doctrine  du  Sacrihce  dans  les  Brahmanas. 

8vo.    Paris,  mS. 

Aiyar  (B.  Y.  E.)>  Poroshasukta  translated  and  explained. 

Post  8to.   Madrae,  1898. 

— ^—  Sandhyavaudanam  of  Rig,  YajnH,  and  Sama 

Vedins,  with  translation,  paraphrase,  and  couHiientciry. 

Post  8vo.    Madras,  1898. 
Ujialyy  (0.  de).  M^moiie  snr  les  Huns  blanos  et  sur  la 

deformation  de  leiun  cranes.  8vo.   Parie,  1898. 

Sandaljian  (J.).    L'Idiome  des  Inscriptions  onn^iformes 

iirartiques.    Pamphlet.  8vo.    Rome,  1898. 

Baynes  (H.).  Ideals  of  the  East.  8vo.  London,  1898. 
Brandstetter  (Dr.  R.).   Malaio^Polynesische  Foxschung6n» 

Reihe  2.   I.  Die  Geschiclite  Ton  Djujalankam. 

Pamphlet.   8to.   Luwem,  1898. 
Sanjana  (D.  D.  P.).    Tansar's  Alleged  Pahlavi  Letter 

the  King  of  Tabaristan  from  the  standpoint  of  M.  J. 

Darmeateter.  Pamphlet.    8vo.    Leipzig,  1898. 

Chamberlain  (B.  H.).   Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanesa 

«(rd  edition.  8vo.    London  and  Tokyo,  1898. 
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Brown  (R.,  Jun.).  Researches  mto  t1»e  Orip^^in  of 
Primitive  Oonntellatiuns  of  the  Greeks,  Phoeui(  ians, 
and  Babylonians.    Vol.  I.  8vo.    London,  1899. 

Williams  (F.  WelU).  Samuel  Wella  WiUiami»  Miwionazr, 
Diplomatist;  Smologua 

Sto.   New  York  and  London,  1889. 
Hunter  (Sir  W.  W,).    History  of  British  India,   Vol.  I. 

8vo.   London,  1899. 

Fhm  ike  PubUehen, 

'Kern.  (Fr.).  Innisa'u-l-Alimat  von  Muhammad  Bey 
'Oaman  Galal ;  neuarabiache  Bearbeitung  von  Moli^re'a 
Femmea  Savantes.  8va   Le^mg,  1898. 

Haaan  Kuwaidir.  DizioAario  dei  Tiiplioi,  tradotto  da 
£.  Yitto.  8vo.   Beirut,  1898. 

Ibn  Malik.   L'AIiliah,  tradotta  e  commentata  da  £.  Yitto. 

8vo.   JBeirui,  1898. 
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1895  Pitt,  St.  George  Lane-Pox,  Traveilert'  Club,  Pall  MaU^ 

S.W. 

1883  Pm-IiiTSBS,  Major-Qeueral,  P.Ii.S,  Ruthmw$t  SalU- 

hurg, 

850  1894    *PlJllMtt,  Mrs.,  38,  St.  John'*  Wood  Road,  N.W, 

1898  *§Pi.uxnii,  Lieut-Colonel  G.  T.,  B.E.,  24,  BurUmgtm 

1874    Pops,  The  Ear.  Q.  TT.,  B.D.,  Lecturer  tn  Temil, 

Inditm  ImUiuUj  Oxford* 
1898  ^Povflsnr,  Lottis  de  la  Vailed,  Prof  mar  €i  th*  Vntftnitg, 

Ghent,  Wetter  en,  Ghent. 
1876    *PowKLL,   B.  H.  iiadcii,  I'erigs  Zodge,  29,  Banlurg 
Hoad,  Oxford. 

1896  *pRjiM  1 1  ;Asr,        J.,  Nvtam^e  College,  MaidaraUd, 

iJeccan. 

1897  *PaLNOLB,  Art liur  T.,  Madras  Civil  Service (uncovenanted). 

Imperial  Revenu$  Office^  Calcutta;  UhiUd  SwnPt 
Club,  Calcutta. 

1862     PvBBT,  S.  £.  Boayerie,  Pu%»g  Mouee,  Farringdan; 
18,  BrgantUm  Sk-nt,  W. 
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1895  •RieoBDr,  Hdme.  ZflnaYda  A..,  207,  JEkit  Uth  Strert, 

Nww  York. 

1896  *Rai,  Biharl  Lai,  F.S.S.,  F.H.S.,  Sangor,  Ctntral 

Provineet. 

360  1874  *ti^^''^'^^'^i>  Iyengar  B.,  Jjauf^alore,  Madras. 

1885  ♦Rankin,  D.  J.,  ejo  Mi$irt,   Wood/tead  ^  Co,,  44, 

Charing  Croas^  S.W. 

1891  ♦Ranking,  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  P.  A.,  Indian  Medicul 

Service  J  17,  Elysium  Row^  Calcutta. 
1869    fRANsoM,  Edwin,  24,  Ashlmrnimn  Road,  Bedford. 

1888  ^Uapsov,  £.  J.,  BritUh  Mweum,  W»C. 
1893    *KMTn»AW,  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.,  Lahore, 

1897  ♦R4WLIV8,  J.  P.,  Distriot  SiiperinUndmU  9/  PolU§, 

AkhMadf  Mumr^  J>kM&it  Pat^4h. 
1896   ^BiT,  Khiiod        ^am^  MmUt   MugJOi  CoU^, 
Chmmrah,  Iniitf, 

1896  *B4misi»,  Hugh,  QarriwH  O^iiwajf  CvUofe,  Old 

1887   *Rba,  a.,  ArtkmehgietH  Btmey  Biparimmi,  BemgaUre, 

Madras. 

370  1892    §RjiAY,  TLc  lit.  Hon.  the  Lord,  G.C.S.T.,  G.C.I.E., 

LL.D.,  President,  Carohide,  £arUUn,  Brrwiek- 
h.hire;  6,  Great  Stanhope  Street^  Mayfau  ,  W. 

1897  *REJiD,  tiizabeth  A.,  A.M.,  L.H.I).  (Mrs.  H.  N.  Kccd), 

Ai^nociate  Editor  of  the  l/mvereitjf  Auociation,  41, 
Seeley  Aremie,  Chicago. 

1886  ♦Bees,  John  Dayid,  C.I.E.,  Beeident  in  SVavamore  and 

Cochin. 

1898  ♦Run,  J.  W.,  St.  CraiXy  SoU^  Walk,  Leamington  Spa. 

1889  BlUTKE,  Baron  George  de,  18,  JTmumgion  Bahc$ 

Gardans,  W. 

1897  *Ebdixb,  J.  N.,   26,  SdgUrftgeAem,  MMngfar^, 

1879  ^BiCB,  Lewis,  IHnchr  af  JhMc  Btitrueiian,  BemgaUra, 

1892  tBmDDro,MiBs G.Mary,  6,  SoMmUB/oad,  Clapton,  N.E. 

1898  ^ffiiDDnie,  Bev.  W.,  8t  SwithinU  B5m$,  Chapelgate, 

Retford. 

IbGO     Ru'ON,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  X.G.,  P.R.S., 
CheUea  Embankment,  S.W. 
880  1872  ♦tRivEiT-CAitNAC,  J.  H.,  C.I.E.,  T.S.A.,  Bengal  C.S., 

Ghmipur, 
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1880     BoBnraov,  Yincent  J.,  C.I.E.,  P.S.A.»  EopeieiM^ 

FMijf,  Dorking. 
1882  •EocMiLL,  W.  W.,  KS,  MiiU$ttr,  Legatum  •/  tt# 

1892     R0GEK8,  Alex.,  38,  ChmriMrde  0m4tmt  V, 

1861     lloLLo,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  Xhtnemb  CadU^ 

Perthshire. 

1894  ♦KosK,  K.,  Commimoner,  Gorakhpur,  N.W.P,,  India. 
HoK,     1896  RosE.v,  Profeasor  Baroa  von,  The  Univernt^, 

St.  Petershurg. 

1894     Jaow,  E,  D.,  Protessor,  PI1.D.,  18,  Uj^^  Westhoume 
Terrace  y  "W. 

1878    ♦R088,  Colonel  Sir  E.  C,  C  S.I.,  Bombay  Stag 

8,  B$M^9rt  Poad,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1888   *EoiiTnQH4C»  B.  Z.  A.,  iSain^  G^rpaii,  k»  3  Ckektff 

890  1891  •fBoM,  W.  H.  B.,  7.B.G.S.,  4,  BiHm  Soad,  Mughg, 
1898  *Bow»  B.  Suryanaram,  EiiUir  of  *^Tk$  AOr^ioai 

Magatiuo,**  BoHary,  8,  IMa. 
1891   fRoT,  Bobert,  MmrUddUy  Il/raeomh, 
1885   *Rn8Dnr,  G.  W.,  CoimanionOf  South  Tmr»,  Mdhmmo* 
1872  *tRusTOMJi,  C,  Jaunpur,  oaro  of  O,  ArdMOOr,  J«f.» 

Olnej/  House,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
1897    *Rylands,  Mrs.  Enri^uetu,  Longjord  Rail,  Stretfori^ 

Manchetter, 

1880  IRi-LA^ns,  T.  Glazebrooke,  Mighjieids,  IhelwaU,  War- 
rington* 

Hon.  BkmLV,  Trofemat  Edaaid,  PreoideiU  of  tko  Somnur 
far  OrmtaHoeho  Spra^m^  Borlin, 

1883  *SAXKOFfi,  flabib  Anthonj,  JProfouor  of  AraHo  dt 
Kmfo  CoUogo  wd  LeHww  ^  Umoonitg  CUUgo; 

89,  CaMUo  Gmrdem,  W. 
1893   «Sai7jaka,  Dastur  Danib  Pesbotan/ ^i>A  FHooi  of  (ko 

ParseeSf  114,  Chandanawadi,  Bombay. 
400  1892    *SAWKABANAHiyANA,  P.,  Tutor  to  the  Minor  Paja  of 

Pittapore,  Pittapore,  Godavery  District,  Madrm. 
1891  *fSAEDA,  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,    Guardian  to  MM.  iho 

Maharmoal  of  Jaisalmer,  Ajin'  r^. 
1865     Sassoon,  Reuben  D.|  1,  Bolgrave  Hguare,  IS.  W. 
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1898  •SinBi»  Pandit  Hariprasad,  Bengal  ZOrarian,  Writer'* 

1880  •SjLiow,  Sir  Ernest  M.,  K.aH.Q.,  PkD.,  mSM. 
JfmiiUrf  2hkio, 

1874  f§SATCE,  The  Bey.  A.  H.,  Vtce-Presidei^t,  Professor 
of  Assyriology,  Queen^s  CoUe^e^  Oxford  j  14, 
Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

Hon.     Schraoer,  Professor,  JJerim. 

1893  *6coiT,  E.  J.  Long,  Jfeepar  of  the  MSS.  and  Egerton 
Lthrm'iaHy  British  Museum,  W.C. 

1885  ♦Scott,  J ames  George,  C.I.  E. ,  Chief  Commissioner^  Burma. 

1886  ♦6C0II,  Sir  John,  K.CM.O,,  JDeputy-Judge-AdpoetUe- 

General. 

410  1867  *tSELiM,  Faris  Effendi,  Constantinople, 

1 887  *SuL,  The  Bev.  Church  meeiimMrp  Soeuty^  JMrae. 
1893  'Skit,  Qtm  Praead,  Bmtkifur,  Bengal, 

Hon.    Bbztabt,  fimile,  18,  Bm$  UroMfoia  1*',  Pdm. 

1887  ^nrAiHX  Raja»  E.  Gt.  W.,  Colombo,  Ceyhn, 
1898  «SB8EA0KA2tu,  Y.  C,  High  Cmirt  VMl^  Mylapore, 

1892  *Snaov8,  P.,  MonkUigkUm,  Alexandrs^  Road,  Gkueeeter. 
1898  ItSmir-KAaE,  Walter  Scott,  67,  Lowndee  Square,  S.W. 
1877   $Sbwsix,  R.,  I.C.S.  (retired),  F.R.G.S.,  6,  Palace 

Mansions,  Bucking  ham  Gate^  S.W. 
1895    ♦Shawl,  ilev.  F.  B.,  8,  Boud  Terrace,  Wakefield. 
420  1895    ♦SflELLABJiA.B,  liev.  G.  W.,  M.E,  2JiUwn,  Stnyapure. 
1898  JJShkppard,    George   Frederick,   10,    Chester  Place, 

Regents  Park,  N.W. 
1884  ♦fSflYAicAJi  KiobHiTA  Ya&ua,  M,A.,  Barrieter-at-Law, 

A/mere,  India. 

1890  *SiBRE£,  Ernest,  Lecturer  in  Oriental  Languages, 
University  College,  Briiioli  7,  Mmor  Peirk  Boadf 
Bediand,  Brietel. 

1888  Suiooz,  Hies  Edith,  Ouke  Maute,  Aepleg  Gmee, 

BlMOeg. 

1887     Sixpsoir,  W.,  19,  Church  Bcud,  WtUetdms,  N.W. 
1877     SnrciAiB,  W.  P.,  hU  LC.S.,  Meetn,  King  j-  Co., 

1893  *SnreH,  The  Raja  Yisyanath  Bahadur,    Chief  of 

Chhatapur,  Bundelkhand,  C.I. 
Ibiiii  *fSi>'UA,  Kuuwar  Kcsliai  i'ai,  liaio  Jxuila,  I'.O.  Aurki, 
Agra  District. 
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1897  ^'SitiTH,  Edmnnd      OovmMmU  oflniis  Arektmhfieal 
Dtpmiwmt,  CkMna  ZoJ(fs,  Nkmi  Tal,  IT. 
430  1883  *SiciTH,  Ymoent  A.y  Bengal  Cml  Stnke,  Commimtim' 

1889  ^Sxi  Raja  ISxmrsjkrk  KnmirKA  BAHAOvm  Oaiv, 

Zemindar  of  San^amvalsa,  near  Parvatipur^  Vm* 

^apatam  Jh'ruim. 
1868    ^Stanley  of  Aldbrlev,  The  Kight  Hon.  the  Lord,  15, 

Grosrenor  Gardens,  S.W. 
1861    *Stanmore,  The  Kight  Honourable  Lord,  G.C.M.6., 

K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Pkksidbnt,  Red  Rome,  AscU. 
1887   ♦SaasN,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  Thr  Principal,  Orientd 

and  Regiaiiror,  JPanfuh  Uni9tr9ityf  LaktuM^ 
1808  ^Stmofs,  H«  W.»  M.InBt.C.£.,  CmmlUHg  S»fmm, 

8,  Mutuifft  S(rs$i,  CaieuUm, 

1894  *ti^^^ii™^»    Bobert    C,   AuUtmii  Cmmkrimm^ 

Mtrgui,  Arakan,  Burma. 

1892  John,  R.  F.  St.  Andrew,  M.A.,  Tmchgr  a/Bmmm, 
Oxford  Univenity  and  University  College,  London ; 
Duneliffe^  Ealing  Common,  W. 

1848  Stkacmky,  William,  One/dal  Club,  Ilanorer  Sqnare^y(. 
18i^3    ^blKONG,   S.  A.,  Zibrarian  to  the  House   of  Lord«, 

Professor  of  Arabic,  University  College^  London, 

36,  Orosvenor  Podd,  S.W. 
440  1891      Stubdy,  Ed.  T.,  25,  Molland  Villas  Road,  W. 

HoK.     1892  SinmroAi.4  Maha  Nataka  Uhitahu,  Vidfdojfn 

Cdhge^  Cokmho,  dylm, 

1893  ^Stasii  Sobbana,  H.R.H.  frinoe,  BmigUk^  8kw^ 

1895  •Stzbs,  Percy  M.,  M.B.Jf,  Comulf  JSm-wum,  F§rm. 


1875  *fTAOORE  8oT7RBNj>so  MoHUiT,  Bajoh  Jiahadur,  Mu5.D.y 

Calcutta. 

1896   «Tabl  Kam,  Qnngaram,  Zmmiar,  Jkra  Itmml  Khm, 

Pm^'ab. 

1896  "Taxaxvsv,  Jyan,  PI1.D.,  207,  Mofomaeki,  JM0,  /iqpM. 

1897  rTALBOi,  Walter  Stanley,  Sdtkmmi  Cj/ice,  JTMnm, 

Punjab. 

1897   *Tatb,  George  P.,  Mian  Snrvey  JkpartmmU,  r/f 
Msur$.  W,  WaUm     Co.,  Karaeki,  Sind. 
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1893  «Taw  Smr  Ko,  2»  Zttt^r  Sirtti, 

450  1883    TAinrxr,  C.       Tk$  lOrmiun,  Indm  OJiet, ;  Sanik- 

1894  ^Tateob,  Amdd      ITp/^mgham,  MuUand, 

1880  *\TkTU}%  The  Ber.  Charlea,  D.I).,  i£aa/«r  o/  iS^.  John's 

College ^  Cambridge. 
1879  *§ri;iirLi::,  Lieut.-Colonui  Ji.  C,  C.I.E.,  Commmioner  of 
i/ut  Auiiainam. 

1898    *Thatchkr,  G.  W.,  M.A.,  MamfieU  College,  Oxford, 

1881  fTiiEonALi),  W.,  Budleigh  SaKertoti,  JJtron, 

l^.'S      Tmomas,  F.  W.,  Stih- Librarian,  India  Office,  S.W. 

I8ttu  *f  TiioKBUiix,  S.  S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Panjah. 

1881   JThoiintoh,  T.  H.,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  23,  Bramham 

Gardens,  South  Keminghn^  S.W. 
How.    TiELK,  Professor  C.  P.,  UntMrtitp,  Lndm. 
460  1859  *iTiEKp  The  Aev.  Anton,  VhJD,,  28,  iWifc  Flae$, 

1898  *TosiR,  Hajor-Qeneral  A.  C,  C.B.,  7^  0rwy#, 

Zamdoum  Hood,  MffM* 
1892  •Touuir,  Profesaor  H.  C,   Vmulsrm  Vmnrsity, 

NM»iU$,  T$immi9. 
1898     ToxLnrsoN,  W.  E.  M.,  M.P.,  3,  Richmond  Terrace, 

WhitMl  S.W. 
1898  ++Torrfc:yuAir,  L.  K.,  37,  Courtphl  Gardens,  S.W. 
1896  *tT&AVANcoHE,  F.H,  Kama  Yarma,  (i.C.b.l.,  Maiuxraja 

of  IVavaucore, 

1879    *Tjion:i:u,  Contts,   Athenaum   Club;   10,  Bandoiph 

Crescent,  J^ti<n6u/gh. 
1884   ^XjioiiBa,  Lieut.  Col.  Henry,  C.B.,  M,M.  Cotuul- 

00Hsral,  Galata,  Roumania. 
1691   rrmra,  C.  L.,  C.S.I  ,  Ch  i  f  Stcrstary  to  tho  Fwijak 


1882   *UDiiri5R,  His  Highness  Pateh   Singliji  Bahadur, 
Mahariina  ol,  G.C.S.L 


470  Hojr.     1898   Yajira.na.va,   H.B.H.    Prince,  FavaraniveM 

kihuraf  Bangkok, 
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1897  *yAKiL»  NadioBh  Bomanji,  83,  SwiktmpUn  ^irmt, 
Sinmd^  W.C. 

1884  ^Yalbntinb,  The  Eer.  Goliit  8.,  LL.I).,  MkM- 

Miuiomtrt/,  Training  Colkgs,  Agra. 
1884  *tVASADEv,  Madhar  Samartii,   II.  li.,  B.A.,  BaUiol 

College,  Oxford. 

Hon.     1892  VAssiLiiii,  Professor  V,  P,,  The  UtmersUg,  St. 

Pctertihurg. 

16^8   *V£NiLETSWAMi,  M.  N.,  The  Hermitage,  Secutiderabad, 
DeeeoH. 

1883     Yeenet,  F.        6,  Onehw  Gardem,  S.W. 

1827   tYxTTAir,  K.  fi.  S.,  /rwran,  8t.  COomi,  ContweOl. 


1884  "Wace,  The  Her.  H.,  D.D.,  22,  ^(»nfo»i  /^^r*,  JT.C. 

1897  *WAcnA,   DiDbha  £dalji,   87,    Hornby  lioad^  Fori 

Bombay, 

480  1892  ♦fWADBFLL,  L.  A.,  LL.D.,  Major,  I.M.S.,  Medical 

College^  Calcutta. 
1873    J^Walhouse,  M.  J.,  28,  Ramiltoyi  Ttyrrace,  N.W. 

1898  *Waeb,  Capt.  F.  Webb,  I.S.C.,  Folitieal  Assistant  to 

Agent  of  Governor  General^  Queita,  Baluchistan, 

1885  «tWABXBir,  H.  C,  12,  Qitm^  Street,  Cemiridge, 

1888  *§Wattbbb,  T.,  hU  China  Cmeular  Service;  CUvdmi 

Maneione,  Clevehmd  Mood,  JSaling, 
Host.     Webbb,  Professor  A.,  56,  Mitteretraeee,  Berl^» 

1898   *Wellt)on,  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  C,  D.D.,  Lard  Biehop  of 

Caliutta. 

1885     Wkst,  E.  W.,  Maple  Lodge,  Watford. 

1892    §\Vji.si,  Sir  ituymond,  K.C.I.E,,  LL.D.,  VrrE-PiussiD£ifi, 

Chesterfield f  College  Itoad,  Norwood^  tS.E. 
1873   *W£STMACOiT,  E.  Yesoy,  B.A.,  Cowmieeummr  of  £xeiee 

Bengal  Presidency,  India. 
490  1882     WHUmxu),  E.  H.,  St.  Margaret's,  Beulah  HiU,  8.£. 
1898  «WHnxBom,  F.  Cope,  8,  Clewkmd  Bow,  St.  Jamm\ 

8.W. 

1868  *\WiLaMMA,  The  Bev.  Thomas,  Eewuri,  PatffMh. 

1898  {tWxLsoir,  B.  H.,  28,  CromweU  Oreeeent,  8.W. 

HoF.     1896  WnrBuoH,  Piol  E.,  15,  VmeerntAieeti  aeoo, 

Leipzig. 
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1876  tS^'^i^i^^'^^*  O.I.E.I  Beguirm'  and  St^trintntdent 
0f]Ueordt,  India  OJb$;  GUn  S4U,  Walm&r, 

1896  *WooB,  J.  Elmslej,  55,  South  CUrh  SirMtt  Nwmgtm^ 
Edinhargk, 

1894   *WiiiGHT,  H.  Ifeleon,  CoUedor,  Ikhra  Dun^  If.WiP. 

1894     Wii^is,  C.  H.,  S.  Kentington  Museum^  S.W. 


499  1897  ^ZaidaVi  G«orge,  CairOi  ^Sggpt* 
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Ug£  or  ME&IBERS. 


1866    Professor  T.  Aufrecht,  EtUelherg. 

1894  Hons.  A.  Bartli,  ParU. 

Professor  liamkriahua  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  C.I.E.,  Pawa, 
Bombay. 

1873    Professor  Otto  von  BohtUngk,  SL  FeUnburg, 
5    1893    Professor  Henri  Cordier,  Paris. 

189a    Professor  0.  Donner,  I£ehingfor$, 

The  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Shanghai. 

1800    Professor  V.  FausboU,  Coptnkogm. 

1885    Professor  De  Goeje,  Leiden, 
10    1893   Professor  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Buia  Best. 

1890  Conte  Comm.  Angelo  De  Qubematia,  lialjf, 

1898   Ftolessor  Ignaoe  Guidi,  Borne, 

Pko&ssoT  H,  Kem,  Zndm. 

1898   Pjrofestor  F.  KieUioDn,  Oattingen. 
15   1673  Ptofessor  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Patm. 

Fi:ofe«orF.  Koz  Miiller,  Oxford. 

1896    Professor  Friedrich  Mailer^  Vienna. 

1895  Professor  Ed.  Naville,  Geneva. 
1890    Professor  T.  NoKloke,  Sb-a.-i^hurg. 

20    1866    Professor  Jnles  Oppcrt,  Paris. 

1896  Proies.-^or  Baron  von  Rosen,  St.  Petersburg. 
Professor  Eduard  Sachau,  Berlin. 

1892    Professor  Schrader,  Berlin. 

1892    M.  J^mile  Senart,  Paris. 
25    1892    Sum  an  gal  a  Mali  a  l^ayaka  UnoaasS,  CoUmio,  Csgkn. 

1895    Professor  Tiele,  Leiden. 

1898    H.R.H.  Piince  YajiraDaoa,  Bangkok*. 

1892   Professor  Yasilief,  8i.  Petortbourg, 

1866  Professor  A.  Weber,  Borlin. 
80   1896  Professor  Windisch, 


JVbf«.— The  nnnihar  of  Honorary  Members  is  limited  hy  Rule  9  to  tbirt]^. 
Tho.^o  in  italics  are  deceased,  and  the  Tecaneiee  tbui  occaeioned  will  be  leperted 
to  th»  annual  meeting  in  Majr. 


H.E.  The  Marquis  ICaba  Yotha. 
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LIST  OP  LIBEAEIES  AND  SOCIETIES 

BVlMORIBm  XO  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


AHETWWITH.    JJxVrEBSSTT  CoiXEOS  orWALIS. 

AsBOTKB  TnioirOoicAL  SsiiixutT,  Mass* 
AsiOE  Ldkaet,  New  York. 
Axmarjnnc  Club,  Tall  Mall. 
BnTAUKi  QuBBir's  CoLim,  India* 
BBBmr  BoTAL  Libbaxt. 
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The  Sccretazj  would  be  much  obliged  by  the  LilitMiaiu  of  tocb  Ulwaries  ff»**»»g 
lum  th«ir  names  to  be  added  to  tbe  above  list. 
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Abt.  XIV.— 2W  LUts  of  Wortk/ram  Bdna*9  *Earfa-CarUu: 

By  F.  W.  Thomas,  M.R.A.S. 

Tbii  following  lists  are  composed  of  words  and  meanings 

which,  occurring  in  tke  Ilarsa  -  C;irlLa  of  l>aiia,  are  not 
quoted,  or  are  instanced  only  from  (grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  commentaries,  in  the  great  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon  and 
the  tmaller  Lexicon  of  Bohtlingk.  Only  a  few  words  not 
eoming  under*  this  definition  hare  for  speoial  reasons  been 
included ;  namely,  wbere  I  was  unable  in  the  Kasbmir  text 
to  verify  Bohtlingk's  references  to  Baza's  work,  wbere  only 
an  inferior  work  is  cited,  and  where  I  or  the  Sanskrit 
commentator,  Qankara,  did  not  adopt  the  exact  rendering 
given  in  the  two  dictionaries.  It  did  not  appear  on  the 
wbole  worth  wbile  to  qnote  words  and  meanings  simply 
beoanse  their  tarlmi  ocourrence  was  in  the  Harsa-Caritay 
or  because  they  illustrated  the  well-'known  and  extremely 
close  lexical  affinity  of  Bana's  works  with  such  books  as  the 
Brhat-Samhita,  Raja-Tarahgini,  Katlia-Sirit-Sagara,  Vasa- 
Tadatta,  Da^akamara-Caritay  and  ako  the  ^7ja  literature 
in  general. 

For  the  sake  of  oonyenience  I  have  made  two  lists,  one 
of  new  words  and  the  other  of  new  meanings.  In  both  lists 
iialkm  indioate  that  the  word  (or  meaning)  is  quoted  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon  only  from  Sanskrit  grammars, 

/.».A.8.  1899.  82 
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dictionaries^  etc.  The  asteriek  merely  reprodtioes  that  in 
Bdhtlingk's  emaller  LexicoD.  I  have  added  a  few  lefer- 
enoee  to  Zaohariae't  editions  of  Qacvata  and  Kemacandra, 

aiid  to  his  "  Beitrii^e  ziir  iiidischeii  Lexicographie."  ^  The 
lines  and  page8  are  ikose  of  the  Bombay  edition  (1892), 
with  Qankara's  commentary.  The  few  quotations  from  the 
Eiidamhari  refer  to  Peterson's  second  edition,  those  from  the 
I)a9akatnara-Carita  to  the  edition  by  Bilhler  and  Petenon. 

Most  of  the  words  call  for  no  remark,  many  being  <m\j 
such  us  any  writer  might  form  at  will.  But  the  Lexicons 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  quoting  these,  aud  experience 
shows  that  such  words  often  reappear.  For  the  £a?ja 
writers  made  free  use  of  their  oommonplace  books,  and  even, 
as  Biihler  informed  me,  a  practice  of  learning  their  prs> 
decessors'  works  by  heart,  or,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  poets 
Magha  aud  likaravx,  tml  tiiemselvos  to  imitate  and  uuido 
them. 

The  list  was  originally  composed  some  years  ago  with 
reference  only  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicon.  A  com- 
parison with  Bdhtlingk's  dictionary  showed  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  revision,  and  deprived  it  of  very  many  o! 

its  most  interesting  words.  I  hope  that  the  care  taken 
in  the  revision  has  prevented  the  multiplication  of  the 
mistakes  ia  numbers  and  renderings  to  which  such  a  iiAt 
is  peeuliariy  liable. 

I. 

A. 

am^tmdHnf  *th€  iun*  (cf.  Da^ak.,  p.  44,  1.  6)  245. 7 

akuhaua,  *  free  from  jealousy  or  suspicion '  (kuhana 
irsya  9anka  va,  but  cf.  Zach.,  Hem.,  3.  359, 
kuhano  musike  sersye  kuhana  dambbakar- 
ma^iy  which  suggests  a  derivation  from 
a  +  kuhand)  202. 13 

1  The  MsAkhft-Eofs  lias  tppemd  too  hie  lor  dtrtuia. 
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akrtia  *  akftarthah,  '  iaefieotual  *  239.  13 
dqrtrimSIapatya,  'the  possenion  of  (1)  trathfuU 

(2)  superhuman  utterance '  109.20 

aksanika  •  vyagrah,  *  intent  *  163.  14 

aksavalaya,  'rosary  '  51.  6 

akaayalajin,  *  wearing  a  rosary '  43.  21 

akiiala,  'not  a  ruffiaa*  202.  13 

&g;nimjata,  'urbanity'  38.  14 

agramina,  '  urbane  *  277.  20 
agreaarah,  'leader,*   'chief   among'   (B.  from 

Khandapra9a8ti)  214.  19 

ahkikrta, '  embraoed '  182.  6 
sngaYalana, '  uneasy  moTements  of  limbs  *       33. 1,  74.  9 

tthgHrakUa, '  tamed  to  ebarooal '               66.  15,  206.  21 

afi^arattl,  'condition  of  cliurcoal'  167.  17 

acapala,  '  without  tricks  '  202.  12 
acchabhaila,  'bear*  (B.  quotes  Baiar.  and  Yikra- 

mahk.)  260.  10 
aDjalikarika  '  mp^mayapratima  falabhaojika  ya» 

'  a  kind  of  statue '  163. 12 
ataviprayapraTitata,  '  the  having  extremities  con- 
sisting mainly  of  forest'  250.  8 
atitiksnata,  '  excessive  sharpness '  118.  15 
atidbirata»  'exoessive  gravity'  154.  11 
atiDamTaCS,  'ezcesstye  flexibility'  117.  2 
atinih^abda,  *  very  silent'  171.  17 
atipatiyas,  '  very  keen  *  177.  5 
atibbadrata,  ' excessive  courtliness*  28.  13 
atibhirutH,  '  excessive  timidity '  212.  15 
atimarga^a,  'very  importunate/  with  pun  on 

mdr^^oi^ '  arrow '  152.10 

atimrduhrdavata,  '  ezoessiye  tenderness  of  heart '  274.  21 
atijantraiKi,  '  excessive  res  tram  t  or  formality  '  (cf. 

Kad,  138.  18)  116.  17 

atilaghiman,  '  excessive  levity  *  14.  9 
aiiveiam  *  aiimatram  (v.L  atipe9alafaL)4 '  exceedingly '   39. 14 

aiffdpinf  'surpassing'  61. 10 

'  oxoessiTe  delicacy '  162. 11 
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atyamara,  *  surpassing  the  gods '  86.  3 

atyutkampin, '  tarembling  exooBsiyelj '  162. 13 
•da^amfstba^  'not  haTing  reaohed  the  fall  apaii  of 

life'  46.17 

adurvinita,  *  not  boorish  *  202. 16 

adhiksepah,  *  imuU*                                     41.  1,  124.15 

adbistanam,  adv.  =  adhivaksah,  'near  the  bosom'  42. 1 
adhomukhibhu, '  to  cast  down  one'a  face ' 

15.  8,  169.  d»  m  24 
adbyaropa^a^  'false  aaoription,*  'tfing  the  bow* 

string  to  its  notch '  250. 1 

adhyesand  '  yCichd,  '  importunity  *  44.  10 

anapalapa,  '  not  denying '  88.  3 

'  aoapacina,  '  unerring '  (apacina  =  *umgekehrt)  88.  12 

anavahela,  *  not  contemptuous '  30. 14 

anindhanam,  adv.,  *  without  fuel '  281. 12 

anacaratva, '  attendance  on '  153. 8 

aniittara,  '  having  no  escape '  213^  4 

auupiiiuar,  '  act  in  obediouce  to  '  193.  17 

anurav  in,  '  roaring  after  *  181.  11 

anuTarsam,  adv.,  '  every  season '  155.7 

anesana  •  nirabhila^^nh,  *  free  from  greed  *  202. 12 
andhaikarlbhttta,  *  darkened '                       14.  2,  200.  7 

apakaknka, '  without  blemish '  100. 3 

apatyakam  =  apatyam,  '  child '  156. 1 

apatyatva,  '  childlessness  *  136.  3 

apatvac,  'skinned/  'peeled*  256.  18 

*apavitray,  *  pollute '  19.  2 

apunarunmilana, '  never  again  opening  the  eyes '  188. 15 

abubhukf  a»  *  not  a  glutton  *  202. 15 

abodhya, '  not  to  be  aroused  by  admonition '  197. 15 
abliinuaputah  '  ▼am9adimaya9  catuskonah  patala- 

krtir  jalakair  knyate,  '  a  kind  of  veil '  ?  158.  7 

abhi90$ah,  '  drying  up '  285.  4 
abhyanuvfttih^  probably  error  for  atyanuvfttiy 

'ezcessiTe  affection'  8&10 
ahht/dgdrika^  '  grkaath<^    saipyagTrttisthito  to, 

'householder  *  or  '  Tirtuous  person '  88. 2 
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tmlmrayahin,  '  clotbes-bearer  *  196.  11 
^amlatakam  *  puspabhedah  kara^^ikapo^pabliedo  va 

(•  Kugelamaranth/  B.)   '  164.  1 

uwfij't  'be  or  become  red'  234.  12 

*anu|iaaarathth,  *  the  mxn '  199.  2 

argalata, '  oondition  of  a  bolt  *  1 19.  23 

argalay-,  'fasten  with  a  bolt'  73.  2 

arbudacas,  adv.,  *in  arbudaa'  226.  12 

aYaculioy  '  having  an  ensiga  or  bosa '  37.  8 

avaccbadanai  *  ooverin  g '  118.8 
amakfi^i  *  a^baadhanarajja^  *  rein '  or '  halter '  230. 1 

afarodham     *  harem '  143.  9 

a?alepiD,  (1)  'touching*  125.  17 

(2)  •  proud '  248.  6 

ataleha,  *  aueeinieats '  287.  3 
omlokitah  *  buddhabhedah  =  avalokUegvaraJ^  (of, 

Zach.,  Mem.,  5. 17, 18)  79. 14 

aTinayanidanata,  *  being  oaiue  of  miaoondnot'  47.  2 

avisaya,  'beyond  sphere  of*  197.  18 

avispasta,  *  not  perceptible*  195.  11 

a^aiinata,  '  ill- breeding '  2d.  5 

a^ratapGrvatyai  *  uniqueness '  204. 15 
aatamangalakam  *  kaoka^am  itj  anye  ('  coUeotioii 

of  eight  koky  objeola  *  or  *  bracelet ')  206.  IB 

asahyata,  '  irresistibleness '  284.  9 

asamparayika,  'not  fit  for  combat'  200.  15 

asaratva,  'unsoundness'  193.  15 

aaidhmuit  *  ehurUUL^  *  dagger '  23.  11 


asturayiTaray  'a  treasure  oaTo*;  see  H.O.,  tnms., 
p.  193,  n.  3,  and  appendix 

47.  17,  108.  5,  113.  18,  223.  4 
aauraviyaraTyasanin  *  putaiabhililsi    vatikah,  '  a 


magician '  P  47. 17,  108.  5,  223.  4 

asvatantnkfta, '  made  depeodent'  193.  17 

abimabhas,  *  the  san  *  218.  2 

ahnhudhnah  *  Civah  169.  16 

*ahirdj^i  =  ahiramani,  '  a  kind  of  snake '  2bO.  6 
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A. 

dkastniha,  *  unexpected*  204.  14 

aoamanadharin^ '  bewer  of  nosing-bowl'  195. 11 

aoanu;iatai»  *  in  solemn  form  *  226. 13 

acSmaroka,  *  rinsiDg  yessel '  164. 14 

acotita  •  utkhatah,  *  torn  out  *  192. 21 

acotana  or  aochotana, '  stinging '  (?)  53.  4 

acchadanuka,  'robe'  231. 13 

dnk^.'go'  5.83 

^d^ira  *  pra^Mhah  (of,  apdiray  Zaoh.,  Q&ge^  619), 

*  audaoious  *  236. 9 

*dlarpanam  *  pistam  =  pistapaucangulam  ('  ein  art 
!Mortel/  B.),  'imprint  of  the  hand  in  paint 

on  walls,  vessels,  etc.'  157.  21 

atmambharita  *  svarthamatraparata, '  selfishaeea '  206.  11 

dmikfiifa,  adj.  to  amiksa  49. 10 

ayudhikirtay  ^oonyerted  to  a  weapon'  264. 17 

aratanam,  '  shouting '  74. 12 

*aliodaka  =  alindaka  (at  end  of  oomp. :  ?  *  dlinda)  157.  16 

alepaka,  '  plasterer '  157. 17 

avaranlkar  l.^^.^efl*  83.8 
avarai^ilqrta  ) 

asadhin, '  bearing  an  asadha '  (ci  Eld.,  21. 1)  12,  7,  43. 20 

*dhatalakfa^  *  pramddhaft,  *  excellenti'  '  famous '  243. 3 


1 

indbanay,  'become  fuel' 

iadkaiiibliu,  id. 

t. 

ucchosa  =  ucchosanam,  *  drying  up ' 
noohma^nit '  bearded ' 
ntkaptalra,  'borripilated' 
ntkampika  ss  ntkampah,  *  tremor ' 
uttaiiislkftay '  used  as  an  uttsmsa ' 


284.11 

155. 21 


55.5 
55.1 
26.  7, 146. 6 
83.5 
154.1 
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nttu^da,  'rearing'  (of  hones),  *  ntprothah  230*  4 

Qtpall^  '  with  outetanding  leaves '  73.  3 

ndiaiofbhu,  *  beootne  indifferent  *  276.  14 

udgamaudkam  *  utthanam,  'rising'  267.  11 
udgitakah  *  uccair  gitam  yesam^  'loud-voiced 

person'  152.  9 

ndviliin,  'supporting'  110.  16 

imoiattatBy '  madness '  152.  6 
npatonuj^mt  adv.,  'near  a  tora^a'            137, 16|  225.  8 
^npaairgamam  *  nirgamanamargah  (of.  Zaoh.,  ^d(v., 

91), 'exit'                      *  105.8 

•upabarha  ■  uparDijinam,  'cushion*  198.  15 

*upaliiigam  *  iiiiiiittam^ '  portent '  224.  14 

upaaimbSBanam,  adv.^ '  near  a  simbasana '  181.2 

upaakara^a  s=  upakara^a, '  implement '  236. 1 1 

•urwMa, '  kind  of  plant '  257.  8 
ullaka  *  sugandhiphalaTifesarasa  asavabbeda  ity 
anye,  'kind  of  decootioQ  or  the  juice  of 

a  scented  fruit '  243.  20 

iui?ay-,  *b©hot'  189.4 

•ufmdif,  id.  215.  9 

U. 

urdhvibhu,  '  become  high '  180.  8 

rjukar-t  'aim  164.  13 

K 

ejamuka,  '  deaf  and  dumb  '  (cf.  Zaub.,  Hem^^  4.  5)  14,  10 

AY. 

aurabhraka,  *  flock  of  sheep  *  '  105.  12 
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E. 

*katabhangah  *  pratyagram  godhumadijaTaacuii 

gliSaa  ity  artha^  <  fntk  fodder '  220. 1 

katahara,  *  wliisp  of  hay '  255.  23 

kataksitam,  'side-glance'  146.  12 

kapthalaka, 'beg*  229.12 

cf.  kantharaka,  Vdsav.,  291. 1, 
kandana, '  pounding '  111.7 
kadaiivanay-y '  aot  as  a  kadali  grove '  66.  II 
*kapSlaka  =:  kapala  (at  end  of  oomp.)  112.  9 
kabaadhaTant-,  '  having  a  beadleos  body '  207. 18 
kamalasiimbhavatva,  *  birth  from  a  kamala  *  126.  17 
karikurna9aukhay-,  'resemble  an  elephant's  ear- 
shell'  42.10 
karikarma,  'elephant  manoeuvres^  219.  20,  248.  22 
JuuifwpkoMt  * '  bnMng  (carrying  ^)  dung^he^ '  52.  6 
karkasskarambhaka  according  to  Kailag  Oandra 

Datta,  '  gruel  *  178. 2 

karnar^ocarata,  'position  near  the  ear*  227.  1 

kai  nai  urikar-,  '  use  as  ear  ornament'  217.  15 

*karpa{in,  'ragged  mcetic*  219.  16 

sankalita,  'oolleoted/  'entangled'  230.  1,  233.  11 
kalpalataTanay,  'retemble  a  grove  of  kalpa  oreepert'  66.  9 
kalmasapadata,  '  posaeasion  of  dappled  feet ' ;  Pref. 

to  the  king  Ealmasapada  215.  21 
kaljanajjnikrtitva,  '  possosaiou  uf  an  excellent  or 

golden  nature'  109.  18 

^kavacila,  'armoured'  (B.,  Lalit.)  243.  16 
kaviraditaka  *  du^khoddipanakalah,  'recurrence 

of  grief                         '  195.14 

kdkodarah  •  $erpeni  125.  2 
*katyayanika,  'old  widow '  =  katyayani  (cf.  Zacb., 

Hem  ,  4.  1G8  ;  ^'agv.,  115)  47.  8,  185.  1 

kananakapotah  '  grdhrah,  'vulture'  224.  1^ 

kapurusata,  'cowardice'  200.  4 

kapotikiy  *  kind  of  plant '  243.  lo 
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kini«9dAla7ja  =  kamaydalava,  adj.  to  kama^dalu  50. 1 
kardaraaga  '  kardarangada^bhayah,  the 

*  ESrdanAga  oonntiy  *  232.  6 

•karma,  *  artificer*  243.  2 

krilafllianta,  '  golden  '  226.  7 
kasthimunih  '  kastha    paradbara  tatpradhaao 

muoiht  '  bermit  on  a  pillar '  84.  5 

kinkirikfta^*  *  enslaTed '  197. 10 

kiaalayiiiy  *  haring  tandn'ls  *  36.  9 

nmntkll,  *  pull  up,  as  pegs '  228.  16 

kucT,  P  « fraud '  44.  7 

•kuuja,  ?  'a  kind  of  horn  or  musical  instrument,* 

but  ifu>\ja  should  be  read  (v.  alliteration).  228.  9 

knntalm» '  wearing  a  hair  look '  127.  19 

kaprajnkta,  *  go-between/  lerTant  ol  a  ▼097$  229.  12 

kaUmitakah  '  9anabaadkanalagn4}aK, 'leash*  238.18 

kolaputrata,  '  nobility  *  154.  4 

kuluiata,  id.  187.  7 

kusumabandhuh  =  Kama,  241.  20,  -baudbava  244.  13 

kusumbbakam  '  padmakam,  *  saffron  '  157.  12 

ku|ijTara, '  fever  caused  by  hooting  of  ospreya '  52. 12 

I  'dose  eyes'  (cf.  Kad.,  212.  22)        83.  9,  164. 13 

kiipikd  =  kupaka,  '  a  tank '  255.  16 
kurca,  •'deceit'  (•  sphuta  atmamahimna  \yava- 

barah  (=  *  conceit ')  samuha  ity  anye)  44.  7 

•krtamukha  '  $amskrtafi,  'perfect'  132.  1 

krpa^atiy '  condition  of  a  eword  *  118. 10 

k|^y,  •  make  thin '  17.  8 
kfogdka  '  krsnalekha,  'black  line'  on  the  lip  (of. 

Kad.,  209.  8)  36.  13 

kedarikam  *  svalpam  ksetram^  'small  holding'  49.  17 

ko^ika,  '  drumstick '  228.  1 1 

kaupa,  P  *  fraud '  44.7 

kratava,  adj.  to  kratu  93. 15 

kfivemei  =  kea^aprabba^ '  lightning '  285»  8 
ksanata,  'thinness*                                 62.  2,  174.  5 

ksamatarikrta,  '  made  thin '  123.16 
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kfiroday,  ' resemble  the  ocean  of  milk'  66. 11 

ksaa^ipa^^ '  bobble '  (of  bones)  ^28. 11 

Kh. 

•k/iokkhafa  •  vrddhah,  *old'  231. 1 

kbanakliaua,  onomalop.  229. 1 
kbai^daliikAy  'a  amall  piece,'  or  *kha^^c^a  (at  end 

of  comp.)  255.  9 

^kbai^dika  =  guiika»  '  berry '                  113.  21  (oomm.) 

*kha^!4imaH,  *  fragmentary  state '  290. 5 

*khaladbana*k8odadide9ah,  *  threahing-fioor'  64.5,  104,11 

khalamukha,  '  ruffian  '    '  202.  20 


khuradbaran!  •  khuradliab  kasthapattacchadita 

bhu^  (foot-rett  of  a  boxae,  gL  £ad.,  212.  2a)  70. 11 


G. 

ganika  =  ganaka,  '  astrologer '  219.  16 

gatagata,  '  coming  and  going '  255. 13 

gatagatikam»  id.  59.  15 

ganM  '  9aka{ika  (B.  quotei  gantriratha),  *  cart'  230. 7 
^gandkigifdsdna,  *firagrmU  mUphur*  (B.  quotes  -vant^ 

of.  ba9ak.,  2,  p.  28, 1.  17)  217. 13 
paragara-           ?  suiitse  ?  '  die '  P 

cf.  Kad,  262.  la,  264.  11  (where  it  means 

*  arrive ')  243.  3,  252. 9 

garudamaigii  *  mahanilab^ '  sapphire '  66. 15 

garbbikrta»  <  oontained  112. 0 
girlgudaka  (of.  giriguda),  'baU'  for  playing  a 

game  resembling  polo  338.  7 

guptitas,  adv., '  from  confinement '  280.  21 

grbacintaka,  *  architect  *  229.  3 
*gfAdpagrahini  *  dehalidvdrarambhadegatL^  *  threshold ' 

(B.),  '  Testibule '  or  the  like  171.17 

girbftam, '  having  taken  a  vow  of  sUenoe '  192. 16 

gaurati,  *  fair  eomplexion/  *  yellowness '  164. 7 

granthipan^S,  '  a  kind  of  plant'  (granthipar^a,  B.)  257.  S 
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gnbaTant-  '  bbutagrbf tah»  *  inlataated,'  '  postMsed '    48.  4 

grivd^^Qtramy  '  iieckiacti  '  (?)     kuj^tlia&Qtrain  141.  1 


Gh. 

gha^tikabandha  *  9iraso  ^rivaj^aijCa  yanmadhyaiDi 

*  part  between  bead  and  neck  of  borses '  70.  1 

gbasika,  *fodderer'                              230.  3,  238.  12 

gharagburaka»  'ornament'  (of  a  bone)  65.  9 

gbr^iman, '  beat '  57.  6 

ghrstaprstba  *  barje^u  kfimsiab,  'worn  out'  212.  2 


C. 

eanonra  *  nipunab, '  ingenious/  '  active '  263.  8 
ca|akah  '  harinanam  purvabbagah,  '  fore-quarter 

of  venison '  237.  5 
catulatilaka  *  klatalambj  aU^karakit  'forebead 

ornament'  37. 6 
*eamhrafdiikd '  dhatahgrhasyopari priUikdikAt  'obamber 

at  top  of  the  seraglio '  172.  1 

anupracar-,  *act  in  obedience  to*  193.  17 

carmaputrika,  'statue'  61.  4 
oarmapbalaka  *  apbataka,  '  buckler'           121. 14^  125.  8 

cirwmita, '  love  of  goesip '  40.  2 

curantanata,  Hong-standing'  30.  9 

cllkarin,  '  making  the  sound  cW  257.  2 

cm,  'grasshopper'  53.  6 

cu^^di,  •  harlot '  229.9 

Cttdama^itiy  'condition  of  a  crest-jewel'  244.  18 

caitjakaraa, '  ritoal  of  tbe  caitja '  P  265.  15 


Gh. 

'ehattrahkmiga^  (1)  •*deaih  ^fa  king.*  (2)  •'mdouh 

hood*  (Zaob.,  Mm..  4.  49)  189.  8 

cbekalapa  =  cbekokti^^ '  double  entendre  *  234.  6 


496 


J. 


jatfkrta,  <  made  into  a  knot  of  bair  *  113. 20 

janapakti  =  lukapaktih,  *  way  of  the  world  *  44. 7 

•jambhira,  '  kind  of  plant '  263. 4 

jarjaraj-y '  broak  in  pieces'  (jarjaritay  £id.,  etc.) 

115.  4^  241. 11 

jagbanika,  P  leet»  P  seoM  (<  low  feUow  *  P)  229. 8 

jatlpattika  *  9resthani  jaghauagrantbanaoi,  'fine 

drawera '  243.  9 

jatyantarita,  *  transferred  to  another  jdii  *  71. 11 

jalika,  '  mask/  '  veil '  36.  16,  109.  6 

julikabandba» '  ooiled  bair '  37. 8 

jyesthamallabt  'auperior'  (of.  rpiMcrrip)  85. 15 


T. 

tinkarin,  *  making  tbe  aonnd  fH*  161. 3 

dfikf  '  go  *  (*utIkaDa,  B.)  06, '6 


p. 

4imbima  =  dii^dima,  '  drum '  219. 14 


T. 

tantrlpatahika  *  pataliabhedah,  'kind  of  drum'  145.  8 
taraugay,  'to  be  wavy'  65.  5,  181,  15,  185.  19 

»taralay-,  *  flicker/  « tremble '  256.  13 

taralikar-,  <  make  to  tremble '  184.  20 

tadita,  adj.  to  ta4if  69. 3 

tarakfaTa,  adj.  to  taraksu,  '  b3raena '  259. 13 

tiJahuti,  'offering  of  sesainum-seeds  and  water' 

(cf.  tilodaka,  Manu,  a.  223)  57.  8,  122.  9 

tulayantra,  *  water-pump '  250.  7 

t]:«9kbbuti, '  state  of  thirsty'  ac  « the  world '  236. 12 

toyakarmantika  *  toyakarma9alI|  'waterman'         172. 14 
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trigu^ta,  •  tripled '  171.17 
triaara^B^ '  the  fiaddhiftt  triad '  265. 16 

trafaiia,  *  bnntiDg '  70.  3 

» 

D. 

daksaiimkbamathana  =  Qiva,  cf.  daksamathana  111.  10 

dagdbamundak  *  vratibhedah,  ' kind  of  ascetic'  251.  5 

da^data, '  the  condition  of  a  stick '  242.  17 

dadrui(fa^  *  kprim*  (Hemadri,  ap.  B.)  54.  7 

daatakanda,  'task*  (of  hippopotamns)  244.  8 

danturata,  'indentation'  114. 10 

pravidur-,  'cleave'  201.  11 

darpabahulata,  'excefisof  haughtiness'  205.  16 

dantavahaka,  'ox-driver'  257.  3 

dardurika^^  *  potter*  47. 18 
dikpilatS,  'condition  of  a  regent  of  the  qaartera'    120. 14 
•dlrgkddkvaffa(i,  'coutier'  (cf.  Zaeh.,  JETmi.,  4. 49)  58. 8, 178. 1 1 

darapatja,  'bad  offspring*  248.  14 

durubliilthavat  v!i,  *  invincibleness*  197.  15 

durabhibhavacurirata,  '  bodily  invincibieness '  211.  5 

dnrupasarpa,  '  difficult  of  access'  84.  3 
dunavirata, '  reaistleasnesa '                      40. 1,  187.  4 

dnrbandbo,  <  bad  relative  *  248. 16 

dnrhalaka  =  darbak, '  feeble '  286.  3 

durbalibbu-,  'become  feeble*  253.  10 

durlabbibbu-,  'become  unattainable'  179.  1 

durikara^^am,  'removal*  128.  14 

doeandhata, 'blindness  to  faults'     ,  212.13 

VnmvidyaiMiA  *  A§vatthdmd  289. 17 

samavaflharay-,  'honour,'  'reflect'  10'^.  3,  187.  5,  275.  13 
dbavalikar-,  'whiten'  42.  12,  126.  16,  157.  11 

dhusarikar-,  'make  grey'  180.  20,  191.  14 

dhusaribhu-,  '  become  grey  *  129. 14 

dhaurtya  *  mukhya^  (Hemadri,  ap.  B. ;  ef.  £ad., 

5.  i6»  65. 19»  and  OJJ.,  iii,  p.  294),  *  leader '    58.  7 
dhravagiti,  *kind  of  intonation*  22. 14 
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nadikiy  *  small  tiream'  (ooonrs  in  a  compound 

ap.  B.) ;  d  ESd,,  215.  23,  223.  20  264.  16 

narakah,  'feeble  man/  witb  pun  on  naraka,  'hell'  251.  16 

nalayali  *  9aliblie(lah,  '  kiud  oi  rice-crop  *  258.  3 

ualioayoni,  *  Braliinu '  16.  8 

/  semi-technical  terms,  'apprenticeship/ 

Ml!I!I!kai    'aPP'-^nti**'      Kad.,76.  20.  207.  6. 

K   331. 16)            169.  19,  215.  20,  229.  14 

nakatas,  adv.,  'from  the  aky'  281.  8 
uagadamanah  *  gajamardano  garuda9ca,  'goad' 

and  '  Garuda  *  212.  J 
*  visahara  osadhibhedah,  'kind  of 

antidote  herb '  260.  4 

nagavanaylthi,  of.  nagavTtliT,  B.  and  R.  219.  2! 

nagaspkuta = nagasphota  F  ('  a  plant ')  255. 17 

nabbipadmah, '  navel  lotus '  131.  6 

nail,  P  229. 16 
nalivahika  •  karinam  vasa-(?  ghasa-)-p^rahana-niyukto 

hastipako  metkakhja^,  'elephant  groom  or 

foddcrer'       '          '  229.6 
Mcolaka,  * '  manikp*  158.  19,  <  case '  or  '  sheath ' 

(of.  B.)  241. 15,  243.  7 

nidzakala9a,  '  a  cup  plaoed  for  a  good  omen  by  the 

bedside';  cf.  Ead.,  68. 7,  nidramangalakala9a  164. 18 

nidhanikrta,  *  stored  up '  (cf.  B.)  179.  17 

mmnikrla,  '  hollowed  V  197.1 

nirantarata,  '  continuousness '  211.  15 

niravaf  ara, '  without  means  of  desoent '  49. 1 

niravakmbanata, '  lack  of  support'  272. 9 

niraTa9e8ata,  *  complete  destruction  *  188. 14 

nirucchvasam,  adv.,  'without  a  sigh'  251.  1 

nirutkaijtha,  *  without  longing'  268.  15 

nirutsarapa,  '  without  ushers '  192.  5 

nirudaka,  *  wafer  less  *  (fiemadri,  ap.  B.)  63. 17 
nirghasa  *  bhuktafcfo  gbasah, '  remnants  of  com 

fodder'                  *  230. 6 
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Dirtnadikrta,  <  hambled '  216. 1 
mnnSlyam,  'toilet  leaTings'  (of.  Da^ak.,  p.  69» 

L  10)  250.  8 

Dirmukula,  'budless*  92.  10 
Dirvadanavikiira,  *  without  disfigurement  of  face* 

(cl.  nir\ikaravadana,  £ad.,  317.  2)  1^>^.  6 

DiV<?alata,  '  motioalessiiess '  242. 12 
nifcalikar^ '  render  motionlesa ' 

59. 16,  100.  5»  153. 8,  254.  23,  268.  6 

ni^eallbhu*  'lieooiiie  motionleaa^  283.  5 

niskupata,  'guileless*  211.7 

niskusuma,  '  without  flowers  *  92.  10 

nisthuraka  =  nistbura,  'cruel'  235.  17 

nrpajy '  be  king '  91. 12 


P. 

(paryiinn'ip  iksakah  *  prautah  par9vaiii  va,  *end' 

or 'side'    *  *  231.7 

paksay,  '  act  as  wings '  65.  4 

paacabrahma,  'a  kind  of  prajer/ '  panca  brahmaigti 
aadyojatah  Tamadevali  agborah  tatpumfa^ 
iBana^ca  *  22.  11 

paucakulah  *  adhyaksah,  '  officer/  cf.  Fleet,  C.I.I., 

iii,  p.  31,  1.  6**  '  286.  9 

patakuti  '  pataih  kuti  adksmagfham,  '  hovel  * 

(*  Zelt/  quoted  from  a  commentator  by  B.)    229.  3 
pakuigraha,  *^ittoon  *  (quoted  from  a  oommentator 

by  B.)  237.  2 

pattravita,  'cork*  *  stopper*  (of  a  jar)  P  256.  6 

•padabandhah  '  padMkatakali  ('•step/  B.),  'anklet'     231.  8 
padahamsaka  •  padakatukah  (cf.  hamsakah),  'anklet*    14G.  4 
padmajalakita,  '  marked  with  red  spots  *  (of  an 
elephant ;  cf.  ^padma,  'red  spota  on  an 
elephant*)  72.5 
padmarigin,  *  having  rabiea  *  108.  9 

paraTaflkar, '  subdue  *  42.  3 

paragam,  v.  sub  gam,  243.  3,  etc. 
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pariciaata  *  paruamukhatvam  auanukuiyaux  va^ 

'  ayenion/  '  disinclination '  194.  6 

paTiyattata^  *  dependenoa '  273, 17 

paraTart»  *  turn  aside  *  280. 11 

parivastra  •  tiraekari^i,  '  awning,'  *  screen '  229.  4 

parisphurana,  *  radiance  *  212.2 

pariksitukama,  *  desirous  of  testing '  201.  13 

pavitrika,  *  a  kind  of  ornament  or  amulat '  197. 3 
pa9eiiiia8aoikay  'oooapant  of  hind  seat  on  an 
elepliaQt '  (of.  Ead.,  112.  5,  pattnleUiaya 

samadhyasitantarasana)  231. 5 

patay-  •  patum  kar-,  *  freshen '  (a  current  of  air)  178.  1 

pataiata,  '  redness '                                   16.  16,  123.  12 

pa^ta,  '  reddened '  20. 1 
patipati  *  pati  bahapariTarapurusagrhito  nivasa^ 
bhubhagah,  kukputrakasamuha  ity  anyOi 
Yar.  lect.,  pdt/iipati, '  headquarters  of  officers 

in  an  army*  228.12 

pathaka,  'reader*  137. 18 
^pa^duraprstha  *  nirlaj  jah  (of.  panduprsthali,  B.  and 

*  R.)» '  shameless '  *  214.2 

pandurin,  *  kind  of  ascetic  *  265.  9 

patheyTkar-,  'take  for  provision  on  a  journey '  271.  17 
padaphalika    ubhayapjir^Tayoh  paryjlne  ya  kriyate, 

agulphain  padatrunam  ity  anye,  *  stirrups  *  ?  231.  7 

pare^o^am,  adv.,  '  beyond  the  Qo^ '  30.  1 1 

pieavyap  adj.  from  pk»f  *  *  cotton '  256. 16 
pugidapatm, '  ascetic '  261.  20,  262.  8 
piQdalaktakah  .  kvatbito  'laktakarasa^  (cf.  Kad.« 

63.  8)/* clotted  lac'                '  86.17 
pi$(apancaagula,  '  band-marks  made  with  pigment^' 

cf.  Ead.,  41. 13  63.  13 

pntata, « closure*  126.3 

pundreksuki  =  puqidreksu,  *  PuQ^^  8ugar-cane  *  78. 16 
punyabhagin,  *  blessed '                              40.  13,  68.  7 

punahsafijivana,  *  resurrection  *  37.  10 
purobhagitva,  '  dosaikagrahihi-daya^  puzobhagi 

nigadyate,'  *  censoriousness '  13. 14 
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pttwyayin,  'Tangoard'  27.  12 

•pulakin,  'bristling,'  •'name  of  a  tree  *  255.  19 

puiiniiy-,  *  resemble  a  sandbank*  17.  8 
pim>Apat(ah  *  yatra  vastresu  puspani  sutrai^  khyante 

aa  pu*papattah»  '  flowered  eloih '  111.  5 

paQMlohaiD '  ma^ibhedah, '  kind  of  predoas  atone '  149. 11 
piutakrt  *  lepyakarah,  *  modeller  in  plaster  *  (ef . 

pusta,  li.  and  H.,  aud  pufitamaja,  Kad., 

276.  21)  47.  II 

pustakarman,  id.  86.  10 

patotii,  '  parity '  115.16 

paiinutnta  '  aindrab,  'belonging  to  India '  245. 17 

pnjapalata,  'function  of  a  niler'  190. 14 

pratikaiicalika,  '  return  gift*  245.  1 
pratipiHiiigrabana,  '  wiuniog  (or  'reflecting*)  all 

creatures'  134.  12 

IHratipreman, '  answering  love '  134.  9 

prafcibhaTanam,  adv., '  boose  by  bouse '  225. 18 

piatiTimbaka  =:  pmtivimbam,  *  reflection  *  167.  22 

prativyahar-,   answer*  29.  4 

prapagrha,  'hostel,'  *  watering-placo *  105.  6 
pTdbalapahka,  'torrent  (or downpour)  of  mud*  (of. 

£ad.,  301. 13)  251. 11 

ptavidar-, '  cleaTo '  201. 11 
pnuidalabdba,  '  received  as  a  present  * ;  ef.  Ead., 

230.  17,  and  15.  and  iu,  daUapidfjiidtt 

Tar.),  8.V.  prasada  68.  16 

prabaranikar-,  '  use  as  a  weapon*  12.  7 

prakrtalqrt,  '  Prakrt  poet  *  ?  47.  7 

pra^itam  •  jmtam*  'life '                    180. 11,  284. 11 

prative^ikam  *  pratiyimbam,  ? '  reflection'  85.  1 

prarohaka,  '  shoot  of  a  tree  '  230.  3 

pnyamvadata,  '  kindliness  in  speech'  29.  5 

priyalapita,  id.  190. 10 
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Ph. 

pharapharita  •  puiKilii  uuarisatkampita,  *  twitching  ' 

(of  a  horse's  iip)  70.  8 

pbali  *  kaksyabaudhah,  '  sash '  123. 17 

*khata, 'row'P  143.14 

bakulaka  =  bakula  182.  14 

baladhikrta,  'officer  in  an  army*  (cf.  Kad.,  331. 14)  2l>«  12 
bala9ana '  puspakhjausadhi^,  *  kind  of  herb  essenoa '  lo&  ^ 
balibhanga,  '  wriokle '                             112.  2,  114.  4 

babali,  *  plenty '  256.  8 

balavyajunlkrta,  'converted  into  a  yak-tail  fan*  41.  20 

babu^alita,  '  heroism  '  190. 10 

baspachedya,  *  kind  of  tender  grass  '  104. 17 

bfhada9yavara,  *  head  cavalry  officer '  208. 13 

brahmastambbam  *  jagat,  Ube  world*  102. 1 

Bh. 

bhatT,  '  soldier's  wife '  225.  12 

bhaatrabharanam  *  tunabheda^L,  '  quiver '     231.  5,  260.  12 

bha^dagarin^ '  butler '  229. 7 
samudbbid-, '  burst  forth  *  153. 15,  167. 9 
bhimarathi  *  narakanadf  kilaratrir  va  or  sapta- 
sii])tatya  varsais  tatsahkhyai^ca  masair 
diiisiirca  tavadbhir  gatair  eka  ratrir  bhima- 
rathi bhavati  tarn  atikranto  varsafatajivi 
naro  bhavati  The  latter  sense  is  given  by 

B.  and  E.  from  the  Hfiravali  190. 0 

bhuanata,  *  terribleneas  *  209. 14 

bhujagabhuj  *  may u rah,  'peacock'  31.8 

bhujangata,  '  profligacy  '  88.  2 

bhusanikrta,  '  used  as  an  ornament '  114.  10 

bbfngaragrabin, '  piteher-oarrier '  196. 11 
bhmvailoitam  *  bhrucalitanii  *  movements  of  the 

brows  *  234. 5 
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u. 

*makaramukliri  -  j.7nunor  uparibhiigah  (cf.  Zacli., 

Beitr.,  p.  72).  *  upper  part  of  knee '      26. 13,  80.  13 

ma^dauoka,  '  ornament '  (on  a  horse)  65.  7 
*  ayanav,  '  chariot '  (or  *  ornament '  ? 

of.  B.  sub  dydna)  234.  20 
madhnsyandin,  'dropping  honey'  ('a  kind  of 

string  instrument,'  B.)  92.  10 

madh yanayaka,  '  central  gem  in  a  necklace  '  9.  10 
maodakinipravahay-,  ^resemble  the  Maikdakiai 

torrent'  66w  10 

roajurapattray-,  *  reeemble  a  peacock's  feathers  *  232.  3 
mayurapitta»  'a  pigment'  (cl.  Kid.,  31.  10,  11, 

where  a  Tariegated  colour  is  implied  :  is  it 

'peacock's  gall '  or  * peacock-cuioured  gall '  ?)  260.  14 

inarm arita,  *  made  desert'  52.  11 

malakutha  *  malapat|I,  'blankets'  or  'overalls'?  2-38.  14 

mahakalabrdaya, '  name  of  a  mantra '  119. 15 

ma^ikyaTfkfiy-, '  resemble  a  niby  tree '  66. 10 

mihika,*'mi9V  92.9 

rouktiignlam,  adv.  =  muktnkantham,  *  loudly  '  277.5 

mukiaphalilihuta,  '  turned  into  a  pearl '  281.  19 
makhuko9ah  *  mukhayuktah  ko9a  ye  lihge  paridi- 

yante,  *  covering  for  the  lihg^  image  *?  1 11 . 

mukhavayavata, '  condition  9i  portion  of  lace '  81. 15 

mnkhiTara^am, '  veil '  109.  6 
mn^damala,  '  a  forehead  wrap  or  wreath '  ('  name 

of  a  tantra,'  ii.) 

24.  8,  82.  13,  109.  1,  123.  12,  161.  9,  167.  16 

mundamalika,  id.           68.  17,  145. 13,  189. 15,  226.  15 

mndgarin,  '  bearing  a  mudgara'  127.  19 

mnmndif,  from  '  mud,' '  be  abont  to  expand '  16.  10 

mSlastambhay  *  main  prop '  ^  1.  1 

•vimrg-,          P  leot  ?  238.  2 

mfgatautu,  *  wild  auimuLi*  binewii '  ?  256.  9 

mrdukrta,  '  softcued  '  196.  7 

maitriy-,  '  be  friendly '  247. 14 
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Y. 

yakva}>aiita,  ?  *  mad  '      •  236. 3 

yamadola,  '  swing  of  death  or  Yama  *  183. 19 

yipyata, '  deridon  *  14. 12 


R. 

TajaTljtta» '  foyal  desoent '  187. 24 

liflakama^dala *  tryasrabliTantaiirttavrndah,  'tri- 
angular group  of  dancers  '  144.  11 
rai^ava^  adj.  from  revM  ('proper  name/  B.)  53. 9 


lambamana  *  gardabhadiiso,  banijam  karmakaro  vi, 


*  doukev  boy  '  or  ' trader's  servant*  230.  9 

lalika  *  kavika9ekbaram9  '  end  of  the  bit '  26.  2 

lasaka,  '  pulse  broth  *  256.  II 

iMtn, '  flashing '  (in  rakgalMn^  B.)  72. 12 

lekhikar-, '  form  into  a  streak '  288. 4 

lepikar-,  'make  into  an  nnp^neDi'  271. 15 

lokuiitaribhuta,  'gone  to  auotker  world  *  219.  2 

lohitikar-y  *  redden '  24t>.  4 


V. 

vatsarupaka  *  aralpo  vataah  ( =  vataariipa)* '  small 

calf '  '  255. 5 

yanagramakam, '  forest  Tillage  settlement  *  258.  7 

Tanamanusah,  ? '  ourang-utang  *  244. 3 

*mndanamdid,  *  wreath,  at  door  oi  a  house  '     234.  4,  248.  20 
vandyat  va,  *  venerableness  '  134.  11,  206,20 

varamanu^yata,  '  chivalrousness '  190. 15^  212.  6 

Tar^akavihy  f '  descriptive  poet '  47.  7 

paiiTart-, '  tnm  aside '  280. 11 

Tallabhapalah  '  a9vapalah  {*valMhapMtah,  ap.  B.}« 

'  marshal '  or  '  groom  *  230. 1 
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▼a^ayitai^,  <raler'  96.  12 

vast uru pa k a,  '  kind  of  figured  cloth'  (comm.) 

*mmpka/i,  'flute-player*  47.  13 

vakyavid  *  mimanasakah,  *  Mimamsa  philosopher '  87. 1 
*f iUakhuda  s=  vatokhuda  (gattpralighatalakea^o 

TltaTyidhi^), '  Uister  *  271.  8 

nrtShhOta-,  '  become  mere  talk '  171.  4 
va]apa9a  •  kaniabhara^^abliedah  (=*vuiapiijjah), 

*  eer  ornament '  232.1 

vabinmatbah,  *  ocean  '  246.  18 

vahinioayakabi  s=  Tahioipati  =  foregoing  134.  6,  211. 19 
Tikatta^  « knocking  together'  (of  the  feet);  d 

Kid.,  78.  19  143.  17 

vikramaikarasata,  '  devotion  to  heroism  '  190.  13 
vitakavitika  *  panciisattambulapattraih  kriyate 
(cf.  8.  vliikat  B.  and  B. ;  F  read  vikafa-), 

'  pile  of  arecapnuto  in  a  certain  ahape '  143. 16 

npaUava, 'leaflcBs'  18.8 

Tibhus-,  <  without  ornament '  198. 10 

Timrg-,  ?  led.  238.  2 

viraiibhu-,  'become  rare*                           90.  7,  195.  10 

Tilaksita,  *  abashed '  170.  5 

vilothana,  <  rolling  about '  105. 13 

TietaraTant-, '  wideapraad/  *  far-reaching '  127.  21 

Tiarann,  *  ttreaming  forth '  175.  12 

vihvalikrta,  'agonized'  193.  5 

viraksetramimbhavatva,  '  noble  birth  '  204.  16 
vyaghrapalli  •  traakutibhedai^  'kind  of  hut,'  cf. 
Yjaghrapaiiikay  name  of  a  Yiilage,  G.I.I., 

iu,  p.  186  230. 12 

vyapi-tata,  *  occupation  *  179.  8 


9ata  -  dhurtah  (ss  catah),  'knave'  or  'robber'  236.9, 238. 1 

(ilajiram  *  ^aravam^  'plate'  178. 1 

9arajiram,  id.  158.  6 

jarika,  *  bedaubed '  232.  4 
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9arlkrttt» '  dappled '  lOi.  19 

^asanayakya,  '  signet  nng*  'seal  braoelet*  237. 2 

9ikhaiidagandika  *  ciidabharanara,  'crest*  24.6 

^itigala—  citikantha,  *  peacock'  36.  17 

9i9iiay,  *  be  cool '  247.  26 

9i9irara9inih, '  the  moon '  248. 3 

(idhavya,  adj.  to  fidhu  256. 14 

samuoohODa, '  awoUen '  181.  IS 

9unyahrdayatva,  *  absence  of  mind '  166. 1 

9ulay-,  *  be  pierced  *  li>l.  5 
gailaiin  *  *9ailusa^  (*  STayaip  yo  urtyati  nata^)» 
'actor'    •  •  • 

9aurya9alitay  *  heroic  character '  242. 23 

sakamapallaTa,  *  having  twigs  about  the  ears '  145.  13 

sakhikrta,  '  made  a  friend '  38. 10 

•ankalita,  *  ooUected,'  <  entangled '            230. 1,  233. 11 

aaakubja, 'short'  260.7 
BaAkiid,  sankridat  *  *kujat  (of  a  wheel),  'ereak.' 

Cf.  also  aahknditaf  Kirut.,  16.  8  (ap.  B.)  257.  2 

sahkrldanam  *  9abdah  (of  a  gate),  v.  foregoing  89.  18 

sankhyapakai  '  making  up  a  namber '  228.  7 

•acandanatiUka,  'haying  forehead  marks  of  sandal'  145. 13 

saj  janata>  *  goodness  *  274  16 

saAjvarin,  'ferered'  39. 10,  276. 12 
satula  *  ardhajanghika  ity  anye  ardhajaugka- 

letyahuh  P  2ol.  10 

sadTfttata, '  goodness '  267.  1 

8amars9anQdat8,  'delight  in  battle'  190.  11 

samaTadharay,  'hononr/  'reflect'    103.  3,  187. 5,  275. 18 

samanajatita,  '  kinship '  59. 5 

8amana9ilata,  '  similarity  of  character '  69.  7 

samucchCina,  *  swollen  '  181.  IB 

samundamalika,  '  having  garlands'  145. 13 

samutkil, '  puU  np,  as  pegs '  228.  l'> 

aamntsaraka, '  chamberlain '  133. 2 
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mmaCBara^a,  'driviDg  out  of  the  way^         78.  9,  233.  11 

•amuroka  s  samuni, '  kind  of  deer '  243. 10 

BambhaTaUay '  origin '  281.  23 

sarTavi^vasita,  '  confidingneas '  221.  16 

Sxlla-sya,  *  lans^uid  *                                              •  32.5 

suganita,  *  well  calculated*  226.  6 

autavad,  adv.,  '  as  a  son '  182.  20 

sadr^ham,  adv., '  strongly '  128.  9 

«uiumitta» '  good  omen  *  227.  8 

•undarikar,  'make  pleasant^  240.  2 
aa^akuna,  '  good  omen '  (B.  and  R.  quote  Nak$., 

ap.  Weber)  234;  2 

sutkar,  *make  the  sound  sut  *  217.  2 

siitkarin,  '  making  the  sound  sut  *  208.  2 
^trkka  '  ifkkitfif  ofthtgrnrpmiau,  *  horse's  muzale ' 

65.  2,  114. 10 

•sairika  •  MUikah,  'ploagbman '  257.  1 

sthavaraka  =  8thavara  ('  proper  name/  B.),  '  old*  235.  18 

H. 

bamsayuthay-y  *  resemble  flook  of  hamtas  *  66.  9 

prativyahar-,  'answer*  29.  4 

harikesara,  '  kind  of  plant'  262.  12 

harinika  =  barini,  *  deer '  182.  22 

halahalakah  *  utkantba,  '  longing '  278.  14 

bastapa9a  *  pra^aatahastab,  *  beaatiful  hand '  75. 11 

hMUkrUi,  'held  mike  hand'  174.  6 

bakastam,  *cry  of  grief*                        179,  16,  195.  11 

huta9auala,  '  condition  of  Ere  *  200.  14 


IL 


A. 


akfam,  *uiim  organ*  (ef.  Zaeb.^  Am.,  2.  544; 

g^fv.,  25;  Bbag.  P.,  ap.  B.  and  B.,  Naobtrage)  13.  9 
ankana, '  hrtrnd-mark '  156.  2 
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•ngajai '  (tail)  feather  (of  peaoook) '  256. 17 

aja  *  kari^  ( Visnu)  81.  8 

atasi,  '  flax '  266.  16 

ataskara,  *  not  a  thief '  202,  13 

atipatah,  *pamng  (of  titne)  '  59. 2 

adhirOdbi^ 'mounting'  74.10 

anavaskaiay  *  without  aecieta '      .  d9. 17 

anayattah  *  hast]par9varak8l,  '  groom '  219. 11 

anuttana,  *  not  loud  *  145. 9 
anubaudbiku  '  gatrasandhipida,  'pain  in  the  joints ' 

('  todesanzeichen/  B.)  174.  17 

anosangahi  *  pnua^ga^,  practically  = '  accident '  31. 6 
anuka|i  *  tumgi^im  adhaatad  oetha^i,  'horae'a 

under  lip '  112. 4 

anauddhatyam,  'modesty  *  (of.  B.  and  H.,  Nachtrage)  266. 14 

aprarthita,  *  without  iiKikiiig  a  request'  39.  14 
abhimukblkar-,  *  oppose '  or  '  bring  to  face  *  ('  drive 

forward,'  Da9ak.,  ap.  B.)  248. 13 

abhilamba^  *  hanging  down '  211. 1^ 
abhisara  *  uih&yah,  '  compamon '  (of.  Da^ak.,  p.  64, 

1.18)  80.8,166.7 

•  caurah,  *  thief  218. 10 
abhihara^  *  ro66«ry  '  or  'robber'  (naraabhibarah 

*  paryayantaram),  cf.  Zach«»  Mem*,  4.  236 ; 

Qdfv,,  867  107. 12 

abhira  *  fatdvari  (Su^mta,  ap.  B.  and  E.)  64. 3 
abhyavagadba  *  pari^atah,  '  completed '  (of  time 

of  life)                "  72. 5 

abbyudgama,  '  undertakiDg '  277.11 

ardhacandra,  '  half -moon  on  a  thield  *  121.13 

alambuM, '  kmd  qf  phni  *  255. 12 

ayaaada,  *d€9(pmr*  (MahaTyut.,  B.)  273. 16 

a^vatara  *  taruno  '9vah,  '  young  horse '  30, 4 
astapuspika  *  astuupuKpany  evastapuspika.  Tatra 

prabhrti  gaodbapradkanam  partbivam, .... 

Tadva  asanayargaprabhrtisvastaau  pratye- 

kam  astapttfpika,  'flowers  used  in  worship' 

(so  in  Kid.,  227.  20,  quoted  by  B.)  22. 13 
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1. 

akakoay  *eounting'  (of.  Zacb.«  4.  160; 

Qdp^,  467)  286. 11 

?]^^  I  •  ahvanaii,  *  chaUeoged '  64. 15,  165,  3 

adambara,  '  auointing  of  body '  ?  229.  15 

atftrpaQAOn  *  pi§tam,  of.  pistapancangula  ('kind 
of  mortar  or  the  like,'  B.),  *  imprint  of  the 
band  on  walls,  Yeeeels,  etc.'  157. 21 

ibbarenakam  =  abbaranam,  *  ornament '  109. 14 

amautrauam  =  aprccliauam,  *  */aretceil  greeting ' 

173.  18,  185.  5 
ayatih  *  pratapah,  *  heroism*  (cf.  Zach,,  Bern,, 

\  239 ;  gOfv.,  395 ;  KOd,,  55.  22)  43.  3,  135,  3 
flapanam,  *addree«*  29.8 

U. 

ueca^da  *  noco  gidba  ify  anye  (cf.  B.),  'high' 

or  'hanging  low*  (of  a  garmcut)  58.  II 

uttala?  —  heftig,  ungestum  of  horses  (cf.  B.)  228.  17 

utpadakah  *  *garabhah  9I.  5 

utsarakah,  *  *  ch  amberlain '  223. 13 

allagham  *  avaathikara^am,  *reetoration  to  health' 
(of.  Zaob.,  Sem.,  3. 124,  ulldghah ;  B.  quotes 
only  ulldgha,  adj.)  16.  7 

uliekha  =  ullekhauam, '  making  a  scar '  81.  1 


eda  •  •gruWunah,  *  deaf  14.  10 

AIT. 

auraaa^  *  bbrita,  *  brother '  198. 18 

autjitjam,  'might'  (in  comm.  to  Eavyadar9a,  B.) 

78.  10,  190.  4 
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« 

kadcukin  *  ^Mtrpafy  (of.  Zach.,  Qa^.,  706),  *  snake '  108.  II 
katttka  *  hastipakayoktrah  (F— i)»  'alephaDt-rider/ 

228.  14 ;  '  pratikarah,  <  ohamberlain '  250. 4 

kathora  •  jarathuh,  'aid *  32.  7 
•deeprk'  52.7,256.19 

ka^thasutram,  '  kind  of  necklace '  183.  13 

karanka,  '  basket  *  38.  4 

*  kankalah  (*  echadel/  B.), '  akeleton '  257. 4 
kara^th  *  lekhyani  kayaatba  ity  aaye  (Hindi, 

itrdm),  •  writing '  or  « kayaatk '  227.  U 

karma^ya,  '  fit '  (of  thiiigs)  257.  7 
kalatram,   'waist*   (cf.  Zach.,   (^dgv,,  490,  and 

Yasav.,  ap.  B.)  and  '  retinue  *  108. 12 
kalya^abhinive^in,  merely  a  term  of  respect  ('well* 

wieher/  B.) ;  cf.  Kdd.,  104.  7,  136.  6  69.  6 
kacara  *  pitavan^aH,  'yellow';  '  kapilah  ('glaseni^' 

'  glasahnUok/  B.)                  *       114.  6,  259. 11 

kapeyara,  •'monkey's  tricks*  89.  12 

kamala,  adj.  from  kamaia, '  belonging  to  a  red  lotoa'  212.  13 

kaleya,  adj.  from  kaii  66.  6 

kioa^a, 'poor'  202.14 

kuta,«'apot'  264.6 

ku9aH  *  atra  sandhya  (P  sense)  192. 14 

kOroa,  **part  b^ttreen  eyebrows*  114.  5 
kurcam  astrl  bhruvor  madhyam  (cf.  Zacli.,  JJcm., 
2.  56  ;  f  apt?.,  399). 

kotavi,  **  naked  woman '  225.  10 

ko9aka,«<^^ic^'  243.18 
kfapa^aka,  with  pun  on  the  literal  eense  *  ya^ 

ksapayati,  Meatroying'  284.19 
kfYeda  *  vifam,  *  poison '  (cf.  Zach.,  JTem.,  2. 110 ; 

'  gdgp.,  135 ;  B.,  no  ref.)  lb.  U 

khaga]^  *  ravih  (Hemadri,  ap.  B.),  '  aim  *  52.  4 

kha^akha^a,  onomatop.  229. 1 
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G. 

^^mV^y** female  elephant*  219.16 
gaiida,  **  excellent*  258.5 
ga^^aka,  a  proper  name  (?)  235.  18 

gandhanam  *  mardanam  udvabanani  va,  '  weuing 

down'  (of.  Zaoli.»  ^^•t  436^  *  utnhane; 

'  yerbohnen/  B.)  151  6 

gamakah  •  asadliaraiiaui  svamuiim  nimilanani  yaui 

laksyesu  antaramarga  iti   prasiddhuh,  *  a 

musical  term'    tiefer  brustton/  B.)  95.  8 

aUijaragidhs  *  pari^atah^  '  oomploted '  (of.  time 

of  life)  '  72.  a 

gahmam  *  pdpam  (ss*'hypoorisy/  B.;  cf.  Zaeh., 

Hem.,  3.  543)  44.  7 

godantah  •  sarpabliediih,  *  kind  of  snake/  but  P*« 

uhite  mineral  substance  *  260.  5 

godherah  =  gaadhera,  'kind  of  lizard/  strlyam 

gaodheragodbaragodbeyS  godhikltmaja^  263. 12 
gbanlkrta,  *  tbiokened '  of  a  liquid  (B.,  no  ref.)        158.  8 


0. 

cakrivant  '  *gardabba  uatro  Ta,  'donkey'  or 

'camel*  **  230.7 

caksuragnh,  '  disease  of  the  eyes '  (also  '  desire '  in 

an  amatory  sense),  cf.  Kdii.,  41.  1        215.  4,  283.  11 
candalah  *  a9vapalah,  *  groom '  71.  1,  236.  9 

ca^^ika  '  bhisana,  '  dreadful '  286.  12 

eatiu!%  <  apt '  (of  things)  8.  5 

eapefah,  '  paw '  or  '  stroke  with  paw/  *  karatala* 

ghatah  203. 5 

pratyuccar-,  *  ponder  '  265.  13 

carmaputah.  •  carmakrto  hastyakarah,  *  leathern 

figure  of  elephant '  ('  leathern  sack/  B.) 

219.  20,  248.  22 

cipita  -  hrasTah, '  short  *  (of  a  bag)  229.  4 

*  sthula  iBallamba9ca,  <  thick '  (of  the  lip)      259. 14 
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cfrika  •  kha^dikiy '  rag '  or  *  hem '  68. 11,  1^.  15 

culika, '  nipple  of  boeom  '  139. 19 

caityti  in  citacLiityacibne  ■  citilvaip  caityacihna- 
Btham  akaraiu  cihDam^  (ma^aaadevagirhanx 
va  (?  =  B.  aod  H.  2)  '     195. 9 

'  Ajfoianam  (of.  ZaoL,  Mm,,  2.  350; 
Od^v.,  460)  89. 10 

oaityaka,  *  small  caitpa '  (proper  name,  B.)  261 8 


ohata  *  ianu, '  thin '  36. 4 

J. 

jatiUta,  'having  tresses/  'betressed  irith'  (ci. 

jatilay, 'fiUwith/B.)  104.12 

jiilikali,  (i)  **  deceiver/  (2)  'fisherman'  152.  9 

jiilin,  *  disguised  as  '  (proper  name,  B.)  15'3.  15,  203. 10 
jivitefa^  *  ^svanii,  *  lord '  (of.  Zaoh.»  Mem.,  4.  di3; 

qafp.,  300)  40. 5 

dambarahl  *  bombastio  tone '  (B.«  no  ref .)  ^ L  7 


tambulikah,  *  betel-bearer  *  (<  betel-seller/  B.)  231. 4 
taiakam  *  idkpaiiram,  'palm-leaf/  nigadataiakaip 

lauba  eTa9TabandhaiiaTi9e8a  ity  anye  228. 17 

tiraBkarali,  in  literal  sense  'hiding  '  P  205. 16 

vitrasta  •  urdhvam  ksiptah,  *  dishevelled  '  (of  hair)  198. 10 
trikai^takah,  'jeicel  qf  three  gems,*  '  kari^abbarui^a- 

bhedah  25.  3,  147.  5,  149.  9 

•triya^ti,  <  a  lariangle  of  three  sticks '  112. 10 

tvisimantf '  the  sun  *  65. 7 
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D. 

danduka,  Mines  ia  a  book'?,  graothadai^cjakali 

•  rggapah  103.  3 

daridra  •  ksamah,  '  thin  '  76.  7,  108.  11 

dafinana^  *  Yyadhih,  'disease'  173,  8 

danaTaDt  * '  ftiU  of  ichor '  200. 18 

darika, 'wife'  204.10 
diserakah,     vcrna '  144.  5,  196.  12,  229.  7 

duTTidha,  *daridrah,  'poor'  (cf.  Zach.,j^<^/i., 3^336; 

Cdfv.,  718)  *  236.  14 

dro^ah,  •*  ctow  '  (of.  Zaoh.,  Mem,,  2. 143)  89. 12 

dioQi  *  9obhaTi9e8ah  (of  a  bone)  yad  aha  70.  4 

prsthorahkatipar9ya8ya  mamsotkarsananirmita  | 
droniketi  pra9amsaQti  yobhu  vajini  paucami  || 
dvijottama,  *  Brahma '  104.  3 


nama8kara»  '  respectful  message '  38.  14 

nalaka         fsenaeP  231.6 

'  leg  bone '  260. 16 

nadi          P  sense  P  243.16 


nalika  *  bora  ('space  of  twenty-four  minutes/  B.)  286.  11 
aasira  •  karpuram,  anye  naairam  *agresaram  abuh, 

'camphor'  or  'vanguard'  (cf.  Kad.,  331.  14)   229. 16 
nigamah  *  hanikpatha^  (cf.  B.,  8.y.  I.  f.;  also  B.  and 


Zach.,  Bii^r.,  pp.  20,  21)  220. 1 

nirrahai^m  *  saina pt  ih,  '  completion  *  6.  5 

•  prakatanam,  '  mauileotation  '  279.  20 

BiTe^a,  'insertions  in  shot  silk*  80.  18 

nistha, '  at  a  standstill '  (texts  have  nUkrd)  235.  17 

mataFB9am,  *gHiing  wi  *  236.  6 


P. 


pakgaka^ '  tcing  *  (at  end  of  comp.) 
paficaml, '  fifth  deoade  of  life ' 
pattnlata,    a  long  knife ' 


259.  11 
72.6 
231.6 
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patbya,  naun,  *  diet  prescribed  bj  a  phyeician ' 

172.  11,  176. 8 

parinati,  *  butting  *  (of  an  elephant)  75. 12 

paribarah  *  maryada,  '  boundary '  ('  common  laad 

round  a  village/  B.)  113. 16 

pallavita,   '  baviug  Bprays/  'bristlino:'  ('filled 

with/  B.)  93.  4,  102.  12,  133.  14,  231.  6,  etc. 

patalaka» '  pale  red '  (Oolebr.,  Aig.,  ap.  B.  and  H.)  143. 15 
pitanga,  adj.  to paiahga,  'sun'  89.9 
picchakam  •  ke^akalapah,  *  tail'P  271.  9  (comm.) 

pindaka  =  pindika.  '  llesliy  protuberances  *  192.  19 

pu^darika  *  aiipha^,  '  lion  '  30.  20 

pupik  ?  sense  ?  (•  *  kind  of  cake/  B.)  257.  U 

pulikft  or  -a, '  bundle '  231. 6 

potram  *  nikkaramukham,  *  bogf  •  snout '  (of.  B.)  264. 3 
pratigrabah  *  *sainyapaccadbhagah,  '  rear  of  army' 

(cf.  Zach.,  Hem,,  4.  340 ;  Qdgv,,  72 ;  Beitr., 

p.  44)  246. 17 

pratipadakah  *  kbatTayam  unnamakak,  '  snpport 

of  couch '  9I.  20,  T.  note 

?  sense P  'stool'  (of.  pratipiiduka, 

Kad.,  17. 11)  252.4 
pratimii  '  *dantako9ah|  'part  between  tusks'  (of 

elephant)  76.  3, 13L  4 

pratisara,  '  seryant '  ( *  anukula^),  cf.  Zach.,  Sem., 

4. 266  *  39. 17 

prapakva,  'over-ripe'  ('inflamed'  in  medical  sense,  B.)  53.4 
praviveka,  'discrimination'   (B.  quotes  Lalita- 

Tistara,  *  vollstiiiidige  Zuriickgezogenheit  *)  101.15 
prasphotana, '  e t n  1  n  p  i  1 1   w  i  th  the  feet '  (cf.  praspho- 

(ita,  Edd.,  22a.  15)  255. 15 

prasphotita  *  nirajanikrtah, '  blasdng '  105. 3 

'  TipGritah, '  filled  to  bursting '  229. 3 

prodda^da, '  with  uplifted  stalk  or  staff'  106. 8 

B. 

bahalata,  'abundance'  47.  2,  104.  8 

bahttin? ar^a, '  name  of  a  costly  sacrifice '  99. 3 
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badara,  adj., « of  cotton '  158.  17 

bijudliuui,  '  granary  *  2oij,  4 

Bh. 

bhasmaka  *  bliasmabburikafeatja9aiiATyadhih^  'in- 

digettion '  57. 1 

bbnnu^dah  *  pakf Medah,  ^  kind  of  biid '  263.  9 

bhunandanah  =  bhuputra,  '  the  planet  Mars'  131.  7 

bhogiu,  'kiug'  (cf.  ZacL,  Mem.,  2.  273;  (7dpt'.,  IOj).  212.  o 


M. 

malana,  ^rolling  upon,*  'toying  with/  'ponnding' 

('zerdruiken,  zerreiben/  B.)  102.  13,  107.  4 

mahamuui,  Jahuur  api,  44.  2  ;  Ya9ci§^a9ca  134.  8 

mabadtbana,  '  audience  ball '  192.  2 

miiiaTant '  abanklri, '  proud '  252.  7 

mukbaratS,  in  some  obscure,  obscene  sense  (cf. 

H.C.,  251.  lo,  mukhapriyarata)  Kud.,  6.  17 

musti,  *  proper  name  of  an  asura '  118.  13 

mMis^A'  parvatamadhyahhumigca,  *  flank  of  a  moun- 
tain '  (cf.  £ad.,  37.  7 ;  Zacb.,  Mem.,  3.  672 ; 
g&gv.,  348}  80. 17 


Y. 

yantraka,  *  desk  *  95.  4 

yaatrita,  ? '  earnest/  '  zealous '  255.  6 


ratnarajih,  *  '  ocean  '  207.  10 

V. 

TaratTa,  *'elepbant's  girdle'  (ef.Zach.»irm.>  3. 592}  229. 10 
yaiitakab  •  rajju^i,  'rope*  83,  3 
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Tiksepah  *  karah»  '  tax '  64. 13 
'a  camp '  (of.  B.  and  Biibler,  IndL  Ant.g 

yii,  pp.  62  and  252 ;  xi,  161,  etc.)  167. 9 

yigadha  *  ghanah  (of  night,  Mate')  120. 16 

vigrahin,  '  hnviiif^  a  form  or  body*  82.  6 

Titrasta  *  urdhvam  ksiptab,  'dishevelled'  (of  liair)  198. 10 

^1981811,  '  a  certain  Bodhisattva'  110.  2 
vrjina^'lookof  bair' 

TTsah,  '  dbarmah  85. 16 

Te^i  '  paiiktih,  '  row '  22. 5 


C. 

9alalah  *  *9va  vit,  *  porcupine  '  55.  2 
9aleyam  *  9alinHin  bhavanam  ksetram,  *  rice-field* 

(of.  Zach.,  Hem.,  3.  500)  *                  65,  8,  115.  16 
9a8ira, '  hollow  part  of  TiQi  *  (ot  Zaoh.,  gdgp.,  185)  222.  8 

fevala = *gaivala,  *  water-plant '  172. 20 

(oi^ita^  ^reddened'  (B.  quotea  ^u^ona,  H.C.)  145. 1 


S. 

aaipyatih, '  self-restraiot  *  135.  7 
saaiyoga  in  gataaamjoga  *  utpannacittaksobha^, 

*  preaenoe  of  mind  *  236. 11 
aamTarganam  *  avartanam,  *  arranging  of  Tisitors  * 

(*  winning  of  friends,'  B.)  157.  5 

samvalanam  *  sankocanam,  *  tight  wrapping  *  25.  11 

•amyahana,  oonvrying  a  load '  236. 11 
BatdEalitin  *  ga^anajoah^  '  astrologer/  '  calculator ' 

one  who  baa  added/  B.)  14L 10 

aanghatta,  '  a  race '                                65.  3,  230. 12 

aancarakah,  '  a  roving  spy  *  40.  8 

sandhyabali,  a  bull  let  loose  *  111.  4 
aamajoga,  'combination'?,  231.  10;  'a  levee'  or 

<  mobUization  *  f  ('  Kiiatung,'  B.) ;  oi  Kad.» 

307. 1,  aainyaaamajoga,  and  894 11     262. 10, 240.7 
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urmgatab  '  cara  api  aamsthiikhya^  *  wpj '  40.  7 

MMambhramam,  adv., '  hastily '  141.  5 

whrdaya,  *  intelligent  *  145.  1 1 

siddhayuga,  '  haviug  an  infallible  magio  '  26.  13 

fiiddhi  *  pakah,  '  digestion  '  133.  8 

takhay-y  intrans.  (  =  sukhay-  ?)  140.  15 

•tar^,  intrans.  (of.  £ad.,  76.  21  and  368. 11)  234. 10 
iphiFah  *  *sphotakah  (on  ohowriee),  (cf.  Zaoh.^ 

kern.,  2.  466  ;  Beitr.,  p.  61)  160.  22 

pra«pho|ita  •  niidjanlkrtah,  'blazing'  105.  3 

*  yipurita^  '  £llsd  to  bursting '  229.  3 
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Art.  Xy.^Notes  on  the  Origin  of  the  '  Lunar  *  and  *  Solar  * 
Aryan  Trtlm,  and  on  the  '  Rajput '  ClaM,    Bj  B.  H, 

Badbn-Powbll,  C.L£,»  M.E»A.S. 

[Ckmtimi^  from  page  328.) 

II.  Thb  'Solar'  Racb. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  ib  so  di^^cult  that  I  must  submit 
the  following  remarks  as  purely  tentative^  and  express 
a  hope  that  others  with  more  accurate  knowledge  will 
correct  me.    It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  what  appears  to 

be  at  least  tolerably  certain  facts.     (1)  The  Rgvuda  shows 
nothing,  directly,  of  any  advance  of  Aryans  to  Ayodhya 
or  the  further  kingdoms  under  the  Naipal  Himalaya,  nor 
does  the  Mahabharata.    But  both  specify  an  Aikshwaka 
settlement  on  the  Indus;  and  we  shall  see  some  early 
indications,  from  other  sources,  of  'Solar'  tribes  beyond 
Ayodhya,  Mithilii,  and  Vaisali,  their  chief  centres.  Our 
evidence   for   the   *  Solar '    dynasty   of  Ayodhya   is  the 
Kamayana,  supplemented  by  the  genealogies  of  the  Puranas. 
The  Buddhist  writings  throw  some  light  on  the  subject 
also.    (2)  The  kingdom  of  Ayodhya  very  early  passed 
away;  the  more  historic  kingdoms  in  that  region  are 
connected  with  IJuddhiit  times  and  with  Sravasti,  Kapila- 
vasiu,  etc.     (3)  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  there  were 
early  6un- worshipping  tribes  in  India,  and  not  only  in  the 
Oiidh  region.  We  know  of  son-worship  and  serpent- worship 
in  Eatfmir;  we  hear  of  it  among  tiie  ancient  Saurl  of 
SaoHstra  and  the  Bala  (or  originators  of  Yalabhipura) ;  the 
Kaihi  (vassals  oi  the  iialaj   are  still  auu  -  worshippers.^ 


^  Azcb.  Kep.,  ii,  34. 
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Multan,  connected  with  the  Malioi  of  the  Greeks  (who  an 
pofiBibly  the  same  as  the  Bala),  was  a  centre  of  snn^wonhip 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.   It  is  qaite  possible  that 

there  may  have  been  'Solar'  tribes  of  Aryan  connection, 
whose  nature- worship  took  the  form  of  a  special  devotion  ti 
the  sua,  aud  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  cannot  be  drawn 
between  these,  and  the  Turanian,  and  later  *  Indo-Scytbian,' 
tribes.  But  one  particular  tribe  among  the  whole  became 
regarded  as  the  first  in  rank — as  the  'Solar'  race  par 
excellence ;  that  was  the  tribe  descended  from  Ikshwaku. 
When  Hindu  tradition  had  long  associated  a  particular 
dignity  aud  venerable  antiquity  with  the  Ayodhya  kingdam 
and  its  hero  Rama,  all  tribes  of  any  earlier  sun- worshipping 
oonneotion  would,  on  becoming  orthodox  Hindus,  hastes  to 
invent  a  connection  of  their  chief  clans  or  fiimilies  with 
Itama  and  his  sons,  in  particular. 

Next  there  appe:ir  to  be  certain  matters  which  are  hijc^hlj 
probable.  I  think  Ikshwaku  was  a  real  person.  His  line 
(unlike  that  of  Puru),  though  a  long  one,  is  very  slightly 
extended  or  developed  (by  the  books)  in  collateral  branchei. 
Its  loeah  is  confined  chiefly  to  Ayodhya  and  Yai^li,  and  to 
Mithila  (or  Videha)  further  east.  Chiefly,  but  not  entirely ; 
for  (as  I  have  Raid)  the  Rgveda  u(  knowledges  Aikshwiika 
princes  in  the  Indus  Valley,  A  king  there  is  described  as  ' 
'revant'  (rich);  and  in  the  M.,  Subala,  of  the  Aikshwika 
tribe,  is  a  vassal  of  Jayadratha  king  of  Sindhu-Sanviim.^ 
The  Pura^as  also  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  dUtriMm 
of  Aikshwika  princes,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  give  ni 
a  definite  locale  in  Saurastra.  But  let  me  here  introduce 
a  short  genealogy  (Table  III),  and  make  a  few  remarks  as  to 
where  the  Puraijj^as  locate  the  descendants.  The  progenitiT 
is,  as  usual,  mythical.  Aditi  is  the  primeval  mother  of  the 
Sun  (whence  the  name  Aditya).  The  Sun's  offering  is 
Manuvaivaswata.*  Most  of  Ikshwaku's  eight  or  nine 
brothers  are  quite  untraceable.  One  is  vaguely  caiied 
ancestor  of  *  Korthem  Kings.'    Another  is  connected  with 

I  LtaMn,  I,  ««7.     *  WOion,  T.P.,  34S  t.  ! 
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inarta  and  Saurastra.  Another  (Nedistu )  is  the  ancestor 
of  Vi^ala,  who  founds  Yai^li  —  apparently  long  after 
Ajodhya.   The  Rawajana  places  Yiiala  much  earlier,  aa 


Tablb  III. 


MANUVAIYASWATA 


•tc. 


Neli 


98  otbera 


I 


I 


Saryati 


I 

Antita 


[from  him  como  '*  mighty 
warriors,  BOvereignB  of  the 
North,"  Y.P.,  PL  m} 

Bevata 
I 

RaiYatft 

Mithi  Arda  (or  ('23rd  descendant)  [of  Kusastliall ; 

[fonnded  Mithila;  Aiidhra,«ar.ilM<.)      Vi^ala  [fouoda         ^ives  his 
20th  deciccnUaut  is  f  Vaiaaiij  daughter  to 

father  of  Sita,  wife  S'lavaiti  [foimds  Btlaxima,  p.  3.37] 

of  EfiaiA,  p.  390]  Stemti] 


f 


^  Kai^ifwi 
[f oaoib  Atf&Utaafta] 


Nikambha 

I 

[Here  come  in  Mandhatri, 
PmrokotM,  Trtwdaija] 
I 

[16th  deaoendaiit,  Suhihik,  defeated  hy 
Tikjaqgfaa] 

Sagara  [who  recoTan  kiDgdom] 

Baphv 

Daiaratha 

 \  


bhaLlta 

Takdlaaiid 


BA 


f 

Lava 


8*trughnft 


— I 

Likahmafa,  ete. 


1 


Sabfibii  Slid  Effliaseiia 
[atMitlmr&] 


Sute 

Tribadhala  [kfllid  !a  gnat  war] 


XoU. — The  Bamiyana  places  BHARATA  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  descendant 

ra  Ikshwftta  himself,  and  conseqnently  a  remote  ancestor  of  Ruina.  It 
«  not  admit  Nikiimbha,  but  makes  Raprhu  sixth  in  decent  from  iSagara; 
}  V.P.  places  iiaghu  lower  down  m  great* grandfather  of  Baini. 
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a  Mil  of  Ikfthwaka.  Aud^  I  may  add,  Ikihwaka  i«  mde 
about  four  generations  earlier  than  Tayati,  the  head  in 
Tables  I  and  II.   The  T.P.  gives  Iksbwakii  the  usual  one 

liuiidrud  sons,  placing  fiTtj  of  them  as  potentates  of  *the 
Northern '  countries  and  forty-eight  of  *  the  Southern,* 
The  Ehagayata  P.  improves  oa  this,  and  places  some  in 
the  centre  (presamably  Oiidh) ;  some  in  the  eoii  (presamably 
Mithila,  or  possibly  in  Mahakosala) ;  and  some  in  the  weti 
(the  Sindh  and  Sanrastra  group).  There  ia  no  direot 
mention  of  Ikflliirakn  as  king  of  Ayodhya  in  the  V.P.  Bat 
the  Yayu-P.  places  Ikshwaku's  son  as  '  king  of  Ayodhya.' 
The  table  marks  also  the  founders  of  '  »Sravasti  '  and 
i^apiiavastu.  Mithila  is  founded  by  a  grandson  of  Ikah- 
waku,  thus  plaoing  Videha  early  in  the  list  of  dominions. 
How  far  this  agrees  with  the  story  of  Mathava  and  the 
sacred  fire  in  tiie  fiatap.  Br.,  I  haTS  not  inquired.  The 
whole  list  implies  an  antiquity  of  the  Solar  race  greater 
than  that  of  the  Yadava  or  the  Lunar.^  The  Pauranic 
<;(  iiealogy  appeara  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  manipu< 
lation ;  it  appears  to  be  elaborated  from  the  briefer  but,  in 
^  some  respeots,  more  probable  list  in  the  Ramayana,  which 
also  does  not  go  beyond  Biima  and  his  sons.  The  names  of 
Purokutsa  and  Trassdasya  bare  been  insertsd;  the  R. 
haying  introdnoed  the  (Vedio)  Mandhatri  into  the  list,  the 
others  add  two  more  such  names,  forgetting  that  (in  the  Rg.) 
Purukutsa  and  his  son  belong,  not  to  the  Ikshwakus  at 
all  butt  to  the  Puru  tribe.  In  the  E.  the  king  Bharata 
appears,  more  oonformably  with  Vedic  synchronism,  aa  the 
twentieth  ancestor  of  Bama.  In  the  y.P«  he  is  introduosd 
as  a  brotber  of  Bama  with  two  others,  all  the  four  bein^r 
*  incarnations.'  It  does  not  appear  what  is  the  object  of 
couueciiug  Bharata  with  the  (non-Brahmanio)  centres  of 

'  But  not  by  80  many  j2^enfiratinn«  as  ii  saTnctimw  sirppow^.  For  example,  it  ia 
nidihiU  Bahuka  or  Bahu,  the  Solar  prince  who  in  attacked  b;^  the  Talnjan^ba 
•ad  Hdhaya,  is  the  thirtj-fifth  in  descent  from  Ikihwika,  while  TalajaogUa  is 
only  eighteenth  in  the  Yndu  list ;  but  the  V.P.  doei  not  mak*  thtiii  oontampofuy; 
the  t€tt  speaks  of  a  conflict  betwwn  the  tribet,  i.e.  wreral  ^neratinns  perhafM 
after  the  eponymous  anceators.  One  authority,  indeed,  makee  Tniankaa  aid 
Talajaogha  oontampwvy,  bat  Bthnkft  ii  eighth  In  dMoont  fioai  TzUankhn. 
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Tusik  and  Posbkaravati,  although  no  doubt  tbere  were 

Korthern  'Solar  '  tribes,  in  the  sense  of  sun-worshippers,  in 
those  parts.  The  attempt  to  introduce  Surabena,  kiiit^  of 
Mathari,  as  a  son  of  oae  of  the  brothers,  to  make  a  link 
between  the  Solar  line  and  the  Kriafana  legend^  it  very 
elnmsy.^  So  muob  for  the  genealogy. 

It  seema  to  me  that  we  nmst  noognise  two  localities  for 
the  Son  race  in  India,  apart,  I  mean,  from  the  Northern 
tribes  whom  we  cannot  connect  with  Ikshwaku,  or  certainly 
decide  to  be  Aryan.  (1)  The  Ayodhya  centre,  with  which 
I  may  oonneot  Yai^i  and  Mithila  as  being  in  the  same 
general  region,  and  represented  by  the  same  family. 
(2)  A  oentre  in  the  Indue  YaUey^  and  SaurS^tra,  with  some 
further  obsonre  ooaneotion  with  the  Yindhyan  country, 
about  which  only  faint  surmises  can  be  hazarded.  Both 
these  call  for  some  remark. 

I.  The  Agm  Purai^a  is  said  (but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  Terify  the  reference)  to  represent  the  Solar  race  as 
emigfating  (from  the  north>west)  to  Oudh  long  before  the 
(Lunar)  tribea  moved  to  the  Ganges.  Fergutson  boldly 
states  ae  a  fact,  that  these  tribes  went  to  Oudh  a  thousand 
T«irs  before  the  other  Aryans  advanced.^  The  geiieral  nense 
of  the  authorities  seems  to  be  that  Ayodhya  and  Vainali  are 
the  earliest  kingdoms,^  and  the  move  to  occupy  Mitbila 
somewhat  later.  The  subkingdoms  of  Sravasti  and 
Kaptlavastn  seem  also  to  be  a  little  later  atiU.  In  any 
ease  theee  are  the  special  domains  of  the  direct  line  of 
Ikshwilni.  They  seem  never  to  have  very  much  altered, 
ttiough  particular  territories  in  the  Eastern  part  may  have 
been  lost.    Indeed,  the  Solar  kingdoms  do  not  appear  to 

^  A«,  adettdf  is  the  way  in  which  some  statements  regarding  the  supernatural 
eriria  of  Kridiitt  are  grafted  on  to  tlw  luumtife  of  us  pturely  buniaii  fimiily 

and  exploits.  It  almost  loolcs  as  if  Hnmc  later  hand  haa  maae  a  very  rude 
mosaic  by  letting  \>iecv»  into  another  narrative  (see  espocially  the  passa^j^  in 
Wilson's  Ed.,  pp.  439-40).  As  Krishna's  hnman  life  and  exploits  conld  not  be 
|ot  rid  of,  it  seems  as  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  attach  his  family  to  the 
oignified  Solar  Line  rather  than  to  the  outIandi>^h  Yarlnra,  bat  UtAAj  and 
tentatively  bj  this  one  soggeation ;  it  could  not  really  be  done. 
*    n«o  nd  Sarpoat  Wonbip/'  p. 

'  On  the  ntppwlioii  that  tbs  V.P.  is  in  «m  in  maklBg  ViMIa  a  lats 
dssceadani. 
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have  nmoh  place  ia  early  legendaiy  hiatory  at  alL  Pvobiblj 
the  poeitton  ao  far  north  and  east  of  the  bentral  region  nude 
them  Bomewhat  ontiide  the  current  of  afiairs.   The  aipect 

of  tkiugs,  however,  changed  much  with  the  rise  of  Buddhism 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes.    The  kinf^  lom  of  Ayodhya, 
equally  with  Yaiaali  and  Mithila,  must  have  been  of  Tery 
limited  extent ;  and  Ayodhya,  as  a  Hindn  oentre,  mmt  have 
oome  to  an  end  at  a  then  relatively  reoent  date^perhape 
aome  tune  after  the  great  war.   The  real  importance  of  the 
Oudh  re^on,  as  known  to  us,  is  Buddhist,  not  Hindu. 
Sravusti  and  Kapilava^ta,  not  Ayodhya,  are  hiestorical  centre*. 
It  waa  not  only  that  from  this  neighbourhood  Buddhism 
arose,  but  the  whole  country,  from  its  proximity  to  Magadha 
and  the  sacred  associations  of  Gaya,  gained  poUtioal  aa  well 
as  religious  importance.    From  this  oentre,  the  Manryan 
emperor  was  able  to  send  the  Buddhist  faith  almost  all  over 
India. 

The  entire  silence  of  the  ^lalifibharata  and  the  Vishnu- 
Purana  about  Ayodhya  is  remarkable.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  we  may  suppose  the  great  glory  of  Ayodhya 
and  the  Hama  dynasty  to  have  already  passed  away;  for 
Xing  Vribadbala  of  Kosala  is  mentioned  among  the 
allies,  hnt  without  any  parttonlar  distinction.  His  plaoe 
in  the  list  of  descent'  shows  that  the  great  war  was 
understood  to  have  happened  more  than  thirty  generatioiiji 
aiter  Kama.  The  Yishnu-Purana  deserves  a  little  more 
notice.  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  its  date  from  a  literary 
or  lingntstic  point  of  view,  but  from  its  contents  it  could 
not  apparently  have  been  written  or  compiled  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era<^t  a  date,  I  mean,  when 
the  Malava  tribe  had  established  themselves  in  the  country 
which  then  acquired  their  name,*  and  especially  when  all 
the  invading  Indo-Scythian,  Gujar,  and  Huna  tribes  were 
well  known.  The  writer,  at  some  orthodox  Hindu  capital, 
would  know  nothing  about  Oudh.    Always  girt  with 

*  T  tnV<»  the  ll«tt  as  in  T^'i^-^en,  I,  App.,  pp  ti'ti,  xir 

'  This  i»  diacuMed  further  on.  The  tribe  wa«  certainly  not  aa  Mrly  one  ia  ikt 
Iwcalitj,  but  is  placed  than  in  llw  T.P. 
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toreti,  the  country  by  that  time  had  been  destroyed,  and  its 
polaoee  were  buried  in  jungle ;  even  the  Buddhist  centres 

>iad  long  been  laid  more  or  less  in  ruins,  as  we  know 
from  Fa-TIian  and  Hwen  Thsang*.'  The  author  would 
hesitate  to  oommit  himself  to  definite  details  about 
Ayodhya,  and  only  vaguely  alludes  to  better  known 
pkoea— &ra¥Biti,  EapiiaTastn»  and  Yaiiiili. 

The  whole  history  really  centres  ronnd  Bama;  even  his 
sons  Lava  and  Ku6a.  do  not  make  any  figure.'  The  Y.P. 
says  nothing  of  Lava,  but  apparently  means  (with  the 
Raghuvamsa)  to  continue  Kuia  at  Ayodbya,  where  he  is 
ultimately  followed  by  Yrihadhala,  who  ends  the  line. 
The  y.P«  *  prophetically'  continues  the  list  of  kings,  and 
(though  nnwilling  to  say  anything  about  the  Buddhist 
kings)  is  obliged  to  aUude  to  Buddhodhana  and  Sakya. 
These,  however,  were  not  kings  of  Ayodhya,  but  of  the 
region  east- north-east  of  Oudh.  The  V.P.  has  accounted  fur 
Buddha  (in  an  earlier  chapter)  as  an  '  illusory  being '  created 
to  beguile  the  '  Daityas/  who  oppose  the  worship  of  the 
true  gods.  Early  destruction  OTcrtook  the  whole  country, 
as  I  have  said ;  and  the  first  information  we  have  is  from  the 
European  geographers.  We  find  Ptolemy's  map  showing 
the  Tangiiiioi  (Ttihgana  tribe  of  the  M.)  in  the  north,  and 
the  Maroundai  (or  Maraemdai)  below  thera.  Here,  too, 
are  the  Amanichai,  and  the  Sandrabatis  (Ghaudrayansi  P), 
possibly  a  real  relic  of  the  old  Lunar  race  in  Partabgarh. 
What  the  nationality  of  the  tribes  so  named  may  be,  has  not^ 
I  believe,  been  ascertained.' 

In  this  connection  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  Brarata. 
Whether  or  uot  the  existing  Bhar  tribes,  still  numerous 
in  Oudh  and  the  further  part  of  the  N.W.P.,  are  a  surviving 
reiic^  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  '  very  numerous '  race  of 

'  This  u  weUpat  in  the  Oudh  Gazetteer,  Introduction,  xxxiii,  xxxiT. 

*  The  Yiyn-P.  mtkes  Ltfm  reign  tt  S^rsvtstt.   In  tbe  V.P.  then  u  foms 

ipparent  attempt  to  make  Eute  in  some  way  coDoected  with  the  Ko^ala  heyond 
»e  Vindhyan,  and  to  make  him  fotiiid  a  city  on  the  hmw  i  f  the  Yindhyan  hilla. 

*  It  seemn  that  theae  may  either  be  tubject  tribes  winch  regained  independence 
W  tks  dwii ueiion  of  Aryan  ovo'lords,  or  some  new  invasion  of  iDdo-Scythians. 
Tbere  is  a  mpntinn  of  a  Mnnnuia  tribe  in  Ssmiidng^pta'i  iMcriptioiiy  but 
•PpannUj  it  is  on  the  ^orth- West  ixontier. 
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Bharata  are  represented  as  settling  within  the  aame  general 
limite  as  the  Kura-Pan^alay  ete.9  end  in  the  Terj  legions 
where  Bhar  elans  still  remain  or  were  formerly  domimuit 

On  the  usual  plan  in  the  Epies  and  Puranas,  Bharata 
becomes  a  king  in  the  Doab ;  and  though  the  matter  is 
never  clearly  stated,  it  is  implied  that  the  Bharata  people 
are  absorbed  into,  and  under,  the  Aryan  race  who  dominated 
the  oonntiy.   And  as  it  is  oarions  that  botk  the  Lnnar  and 
8oUr  genealogies  adopt  Bharata^  it  is  natnral  to  saggeit 
the  reason  of  this,  Tic,  that  the  tribe  was  taken  into  the 
pale  of  Aryan  tribes,  partly  into  the  Solar  and  partly  into 
the  Lunar.    In  ori^nn  they  may  have  been  Dravidian,  since 
they  were  builders,  like  so  many  Dravidian  tribes.    I  do  not 
know  whether  the  peculiar  (surajbcdi)  position  of  their 
'tanks'  oan  be  taken  as  an  indioation  of  Snn-worahip^  or 
whether  anything  oan  be  inferred  from  the  pointed  beatds 
of  the  king^  in  soulpture;  but  this  is  quite  a  subsidiary 
mutter.    Xow,  if  the  best  houses  and  clans  became  'Hindu,* 
there  might  well  have  been  a  lower  stratum  not  so  received, 
which  fused  with  aimilur  local  clans  of  K^oiarian  race :  and 
we  know  (in  other  parts)  that  Kolatians  ha^e  so  mixed  wilh 
Dravidian  and  other  races.   In  that  oasot  the  upper  clssi 
of  'Bharata'  would  cease  to  be  eeparately  mentioiied  or 
enumerated,  and  would  have  shared  the  fortunes  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  Brahmanic,  military,  and  other,  Hindus  in 
the  Central  regiou,  while  the  luwer  class,  wliich  note  appears 
alone  to  survive,  may  be  (in  part)  a  rem q ant  that  never 
attained  any  social  position,  and  (in  part)  include  ▼esttges 
of   some  dans  who  have  really  faUen  from  a  once 
superior  rank.   It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  notiees  of 
the  Bharata  in  literature,  and  their  association  with  an 
evidently   Brahmanic   teacher  like    Vi^*\vainitra,  witlmut 
feeling  thut  they  must  have  been  freely  admitted  among 
the  Aryan  tribes.^ 

*  Ai  to  the  6kit«TueDt  that  the  *  Bhar '  (as  a  whole)  are  Kolarian,  I  cannot  find 
that  it  ii  supported  hj  any  geoml  vmm.   It  eannot  be  iafiinrad  fnm  «Im 

connection  of  the  (WT  uncertainly  spelt)  name  of  the  Bhar  people  with  •  Baf  '— 
the  Indian  f5fj-tree — because  that  derivatiou  in  quit<>  arbitrary;  and  it  i«  vtt 
doubtful  ii,  the  tribal  name  being  really  Bharata  or  lihiixata,  that  name  cotuii  iit 
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Regarding  the  'Solar'  tenitoriea  beyond  Oudh  to  the  east 
and  noiib-eaat,  I  have  obtained  Tery  little  information, 

but  tbe  Buddhist  writiDgs  may  give  more.  We  find 
Suddhodhana,  tbe  father  of  'Gautama'  Buddha,  reigning 
over  a  clan  called  ^kya ;  and  whether  that  ia  connected 
with  *  Gautama '  (and  implies  a  Brahman  (?)  descent), 
or  with  a  'Rajpnt'  elan  whioh  many  oentnriea  later 
bore  the  name  of  *Oaatam/^  I  am  unable  to  aay. 
A  genaine  Sakya  insoripiion,  though  a  abort  one,  haa 
recently  been  discovered.  Whether  this  was  really 
a  Brahmanical  klugdoui,  and  in  what  stage  of  Hindu 
development,  cannot  be  stated;  but  the  Buddhist  writings 
mention  many  Brahmana  in  the  ^kya  country.  Next  to 
the  l^kya,  and  aeparated  by  the  Kobana  river,  waa  the 
Soliyan  tribe,  to  wbioh  Buddha'a  mother,  and  hia  early 
dnerted  wife,  belonged.  In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  and 
close  to  the  northern  hills,  we  hear  of  the  Malla  or  Mallaki 
tribe  of  Kapilavustu,  iu  nine  divisions.'  Here,  too,  are  the 
Li^^havi  tribe  of  Vaisali,  also  in  nine  divisions,  and 
iioderstood  to  be  '  SuryavaihsL'  Such  waa  their  dignity 
that  the  Gapta  emperora  were  afterwarda  prond  to  reoord 
on  inaeriptiona  and  ooina,  their  oonneotion  with  the  family : 
it  leema  probable  that  the  Gupta  era  waa  really  derived 
from  the  Li(^chavL* 

n.  The  other  possible  centres  of  *  Solar'  tribes  are  but 
vaguely  indicated. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  Ikshwaku  kings  on  the 
Indue  aa  alluded  to  in  the  Rgveda  and  the  Mahabbarata. 

dflrired  irom  B&r  (Skt.  Ya^).  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Crookes  aayt  of  tome  of  tho 
Bbr  tnbM  (Gnolces,  ii,  9,  10)  khst  ituj  "propituto  evil  spirits  in  the  old  fig- 
trees  in  the  village"  and  worship  'fire  ancestors' — pSnQonpir.  The  existing  fihar 
*W»ppftrently  a  very  mixed  race,  and  have  no  distinct  laTi«,'nafTfi ;  the  presence  of 
MM  KoUrian  cuatoms  would  not  necessarilj  indicate  thai  the  whole  race  wm« 
KoIaruQ.  On  the  contnif,  ^thcy  are  tbe  remains  of  a  larger  race  coming  from 
tb**  North -West  nnd  oonttniponiy  with  tbo  Arywaa,  thar  origin  would  mora 

probably  be  i  urauian. 

•  Beamw'  Elliot,  Gloas.,  i,  115  ff.  They  do  not  appear  iu  history  before  tbe 
Mahnmnuidui  conquest  of  Kanauj,  and  only  near  Fatibpar  on  tbe  Gangee. 

'  Ktlpamtra  (Sacrrd  Von]:=.  of  the  Enst,  vol.  iiii,  p.  266).  Mr.  Hewitt  also 
refen  to  tbe  Sumaiu^la  Vilasana,  in  the  Pali  Text  Society's  edition,  r^;arding 
tbe  9akyi.   This  I  hare  not  seen. 

'  Like  some  other  tribes  of  the  period*  tlw  Lt^QUan  are  said  to  hare  been  at 
fint  aon-nionarchiad ;  when  (bey  aooqvtad  kingly  rule,  Jnyadevn  1  originated 
^••^epilenu 
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The  goaoalogy  of  the  PuriQa  would  suggmt  mme  oonneetion 
with  the  sua-wonhippen  in  Tazila  and  the  N.W.  Paojib 

hills.   So,  again,  we  have  an  ancient  descendant  of  Ikah- 

waku'a  brother  made  to  domiinate  a  ;'nut  exteusivc)  local 
kingdom  in  the  Gujarat  peninsula  (Anarta).     Still  more 
vague  is  the  suggestion  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
the  attachment  of  the  name  'Koaalay'  not  only  to  'Oodh' 
(diatingntehed  as  Uttara  £oaala»  Le,  Eoaala  in  the  north), 
bot  to  *  Maha  Eosala/  a  place  south  of  the  Vindhyan  line, 
including  the   QhatUagarh  plain,  and  possibly  including 
places   nearer   the  Vindhyan  hills  at   the  western  end.' 
When  the  »Solar  prince  Bahu  or  Bahuka  is  attacked  by 
the  Talajangha  and  Haihaya  tribes^  it  is  implied*  that 
he  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  into  the  forest;  and 
unless  we  suppose  the  Western  Talajangha  clansmen  to  have 
marched  as  lar  as  tlie  Oudh  region  (Northern  Kosala),  the 
more  natural  suggestion  is  that  the  Solar  princes  bad. 
formerly,  dominions  somewhere  in  the  Eastern  (or  even 
Western)  Vindhyan  region,  near  the  old  Haihayti  and 
Talajangha.    More  I  cannot  say;  but  it  ia  worth  while 
noticing  that  a  tribe  of  real  antiquity,  and  still  koown  in 
Oudh  (Hardoi,  etc.)  and  the  eastern  part  of  Upper  India, 
as  the  *Nikumbh/  seems   to  have  some  connection  with 
suck  a  Vindhyan  locale.    Mr.  Crookes  quotes  Cunningham 
as  accepting  their  descent  from  Nikumbha,  who,  though 
omitted  in  the  short  Solar  genealogy  of  the  Bimiyana,  ti 
ncTertheless  apparently  fully  entitled  to  a  place.  It  is  known 
on  fairly  good  evidence*  that,  being  at  some  remote  date 
driven  from  Oudh,  this  clan  acquired  possessions,  not  ouly 
in  Aiwar  and  that  part  of  Kajputana,  but  that  they  preceded 
the  Sisodhya  in  Mewar  (whence  perhaps  they  expelled  the 
MefS^  who  gave  the  name  to  the  country  F).   Not  only  so, 
but  Mr.  Crookes  refers  to  two  twelfth  and  early  tbirteenth 
century  inticriptions  found  in  Kdnhdeif^  in  which  the  reigning 

>  See  Lassen,  i.  688,  and  the  nfanaoet  in  tin  note. 

>  See  WUson,  V.P,,  p.  378. 

>  The  whole  cms  is  etated  in  Crookes  (Trihoi  of  the  N.W.P.),  voL     M  f. 
*  Crookes,  toI.  It,  p.  SS. 
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king  It  said  to  have  deaoraded  from  King  Nikumbha,  in 
wboae  line  Mandbata  (Mandbatri  of  the  litts)  was  famona, 
•a  well  as  Sagara  and  others.    The  Hardoi  district  and  other 

settlements  in  Oudh  and  those  in  Goraklipur,  are  return 
settlements  (from  Ahvar)  in  the  fiftepnth  ceiitury.  Another 
account  connects  them  with  the  Kaghwaha  from  Jaipur, 
and      in  service  with  the  Bathor  of  Kanauj  and  the  Tuar 
of  Delhi    Both  may  be  true.    There  is  also  a  eonnected 
clan  calling  themaeWea  merely  *  Baghnyaihsl/  as  belonging 
to  Raghn,  a  later  descendant  of  Nilrarabha,  and  near  to 
Rama  (who  is  often  designated  *  Ra^hava '}.    Some  of  the 
lUghuvaiiisi  have  wandered  as  far  as  the  Pan  jab  (Janimu 
border),  where  they  are  often  included  in  the  *  Mauhas '  clan. 
In  the  present  instance  the  point  is,  that  apparently  there 
waa  onoe  a  Solar  ioeaie  as  far  west  as  Eanhdetf  below  the 
Ttndhya,  and  some  way  west  of  the  usoally  allotted  aite 
of  Mahakosala. 

Ill  other  respects  it  is  always  easy  for  any  clan,  especially 
one  that  had  worshipped  the  Sun,  to  invent  a  connection  with 
'Ayodhya'  and  its  kinga.  And  as  illustrating  this  side  of 
theqneation,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  stages  of  the  process 
as  pretty  clearly  shown  by  the  'Solar'  origin  which  Tod  con- 
fidently adopted  for  the  leading  clan  of  Mewar — the  Orahilot 
or  Onbiloty  or  Aharya,  or  Sisodhya ;  ^  for  all  these  names 
were  successively  adopted.  We  aro  told  that  the  case  is 
'proved*  by  a  twelfth- century  local  inscription,  not  found 
beyond  Mewar  itself;  this,  however,  proveSi  not  the  truth  of 
the  legend,  bat  its  respectable  antiquity. 

Briefly  the  story  is  that  a  certain  Eankasena  (or  Kanaksena^ 
unknown  to  the  genealogies,  bnt  called  in  the  bard's  hiruda 
*  Kosalaputra'),  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Rama,  emigrated 
from  a  far  distant  western  place  called  'Lohkot' — possibly 
Lahore  (?),  somewhere  in  the  Indus  region,  and  certainly 
not  in  or  near  Oudh.  From  that  position  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  idTentorer  going  direct  to  Northern 

>  Tod*i  atttom«rt  k  ia  vol.  i,  177  ff.  (reprint). 
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Gujarat»^  and  wresting  a  dominion  from  the  'Framiia' 
(were  any  ^Pramara'  beard  of  before  the  fifth  oentory 
at  eartieetP).    Eankasena  iTonnded  Bimagar  (on  the  main* 

land)  in  thia  doiiuiiiou.  Four  generatiooa  later  another 
descendant  founded  the  places  now  called  Dholka  and 
Sihur.  Yallabhipura  was  founded  by  successors  at  an 
indefinite  period  after  that,  'l^iladitya'  and  other  kings 
reigned  in  glory  for  a  long  period,  certainly  till  after 
A.D.  766  (for  which  year  we  haye  a  dated  ineeription  of 
dlladityS  YI  (or  YII).  From  the  destruction  of  the  city 
(in  which  the  kiug  was  aldiii),  the  r|iieen  (a  Pramara  lady; 
escaped,  and  gave  birth  to  Guha,  who  was  chosen  (in  hi^i 
retreat)  by  the  Bhils  as  their  king.  His  eighth  descendant 
was  Nagaditya»  and  he  was  father  of  Bappa  or  Bappaka,' 
who,  after  some  strange  adviMitares,  became  the  real  fonader 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Guhilot  (or  Grahilot)  dan  (apparently 
first  named  after  Gnha).  Tod*s  records  show  this  ancestor 
as  capturing  the  famous  fort  of  *Cheetore*  (Qithur)  from 
possessors  w^ho  were  of  the  *  Maurya '  clan,  known  in  the 
West,  but  whom  the  annals  say  were  'Pramara/  and  as 
snch  related  to  Bappa's  mother.  This  would  bring  the 
clan  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century. 

Now  we  know  something  of  the  original  8enapati 
Bhattarka,  the  sun-worshipping  chief  who  founded  the 
V;ilhil)lii  dynasty,  and  we  have  several  inscriptions  of  his 
successors.  Tiieir  most  prohable  connection  was  with  the 
Bala  raoe,  one  of  the  earlier  JNorthern  iuTaders^  (originally 

^  From  some  Mewar  records  Tod  oVtamed  the  date  '  Samvat  *  201  for 
Kankmena,  and  awiiiBad  (the  impoMible)  applietttoB  of  the  TiknuBa  ara ;  and 
io  later  writen  ipeak  of  the  date  a.d.  144-5  aa  an  aaoertained  fact !  I  do  boI 
know  what  is  the  anthority  I'if  anv)  for  the  Samvat  fi?urcf ;  but  astumiu^ 
them,  the  earlieet  (if  it  is  a  baku  dAtel  would  i>e  eircu  27^  a.d.  for  Kankasena ; 
but  if  the  Valabhi  cm  ia  meant  (whiiAi  is  poauble)  it  would  be  etrel  a.».  680. 
As  eovi  rfil  generations  pagsed  a-^ray  In  fore  K  inVaBena'a  posterity  fi^uuJed 
Valabhipura,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  it  is  impoaeihle  to  compare  with  the 
actual  probable  date  of  the  baUding  of  the  citv. 

*  There  are  Bome  instructire  remarka  about  the  word  Bappa  in  Bom.  Oom^  vol.  L 
pt.  I ,  pp.  83  ff. ,  where  also  a  Gurjant  origin  is  suggested.  This  does  not  commend 
itself  to  me  in  any  way.  The  BaJa  (Malli  ?)  were  in  India  Icmg  before  the  Tu-chi, 
Tu^ara,  or  Guriara,  though  Terr  possibly  of  ultimatelj  the  aBme  elilnde  efcoek. 

'  See  Arch.  Hep.,  ii,  34.  'rtierc  htl  fitill  finrient)  'Vila*  estates  of  Dhink 
in  Gujarat,  and  Chamirdi  in  Kathiawar.  Bee  Jioptt.  Oat.,  rol.  Tiii.  p.  129,  at 
U>  the  Vala  and  their  admixture  with  the  Kkthi  (Kathaei  of  the  Greeka). 
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contemporary  with  the  Ghakkar  of  the  Paujab),  who,  at 
a  long  subsequent  period,  moved  towards  Gujarat  and 
Kajputaoa.  Here  they  rose  to  power  and  became  orthodox 
Hindus;  and  then  the  Court  biurd8«  knowing  the  real 
•ntiqtiity  of  the  race  and  iti  fine  qnalitiea  and  phynquei 
bat  not  knowing  any  other  origin,  hastened  to  link  on  the 
traditional  ancestors  with  the  Yenerated  name  of  'Rama' 
and  the  Ayodhja  legend. 

The  Rajput  clan  of  Kapghapaghata  or  Kaphwaha, 
affords  another  example  of  much  the  same  kind,  unless^ 
indeed,  we  can  assume  a  real  connection  with  the 
Nikuabh  or  BaghuTamsa.  The  clan  has  its  origin  in  the 
Tindhyan  eoontryi  or  rather  is  first  heard  of  there;  and 
rose  to  power  at  Amber  and  Jaipur.  There  is  no  etymo- 
logical (or  any  other)  connection  with  Kusa,  the  sou  of 
Kama.^  Other  examples  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
hssd  of  'RajpuU'  Behind  all  the  stories,  it  is  quite 
posnble  that  there  may  be  some  racial  affinity  of  early 
snn^wor^ipping  tribes  who  came  to  India  from  the  same 
original  home,  bat  at  different  periods;  and  that  thns  all, 
even  the  Ayodhya  family,  may  have  this  remote  degree 
of  comui unity  of  origin.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  even  in  the  Kamayana  account,  intending 
to  deal  with  Dadaratha  father  of  BSma,  and  others,  as 
orthodox  kings^  the  sovereign  is  represented  as  in  relation 
wi^  a  number  of  foreign  prinoes  who  cannot  be  regarded  as 
orthodox  or  even  Hinda<— such  as  the  king  of  the  Kekaya 
in  the  far  Panjab,  and  the  king  of  Angade^,  whose  iiatiie 
'  Lompada '  eun^gesta  a  §aka  connection  —  who  all  come 
to  his  'as warned sacritice.^  He  iayites  also  (early) 
kmgs  of  Kadi  and  Magadha  (probably  meaning  pre-Lunar 
kings);  and  himself,  in  the  course  of  prepaiatLoni  visits 
Hanipur,  in  the  East  Central  Provinces,  which  is  another 
of  those  slight  indications  of  some  Solar  dominion  in  another 
'  £osala '  beyond  the  Vindhya. 

•  Which  only  arises  from  carelew  apelling  of  *  Cushvraba,'  *  Kasha/  etc. 

*  A  peculiarly  '  Solar  '  inatitution,  as  the  hoTM  was  Mwnd  to  tiia  8qb«    If  Bol 
IliiiiMriftee  (■•  Tod hu iUmtmtMi)  imllj  of  um-BsaliBnio,  NoiliMn ofigin? 
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If  we  try  to  form  any  general  idea  of  the  Solar  tribes,  it 
is  that  they  may  have  beea  a  group  distinguished  hy  apsdil 
worship  of  the  8an,  while  other  Aryan  relatiyes  wmtbipped 
other  gods  of  Nature,  and  yet  other  (cogaate)  tribei 

worshipped  the  Earth -God,  and  the  Serpent.    It  §eem« 
pro})able   that   one    tribe    became   especially  celebrdie^l, 
adopting  Brahmauical  ordinances,  and  so  became  extolled 
by  Brahmnnical  writers,  while  the  others  remained  in 
greater  or  leaser  ohsourity.   Any  later  clan  that  had  mj 
kind  of  conneotton  with  this  Son-worshipping  raoe^  when 
it  afterwards  became  Hindu  (or  Brahmanieal),  would,  on 
attaining  to  power  or  dignity,  hasten  to  invent  a  genealogy  i 
from  Rama  and  his  sons.    Of  the  greatness  and  ^lory  of 
Ayodhya  as  a  kingdom  or  city  we  have  no  details;  eyen 
the  Ramayana  hastens  away  from  the  subject  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  in  his  distant  and  romantic  adTentnrei. 
The  kingdom  has  no  connection  even   with  legeodaiy 
history  of  other  kingdoms;  no  vestige  of  it  has  CTer  been 
knowTi  ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  devout  Hindu  belief.'  It 
seems,  iiuwevur,  oiiiy  too  likely  that  when  all  India  bowed 
down  to  Buddha,  and  the  traditions  of  the  'light  of  Asia' 
centred  round  Oaya,  Srayasti,  £apilavastu,  and  other  plaoei^ 
giving  them  sanctity  and  renown,  the  Brahmauical  writen 
and  poets  determined  not  to  be  behindhand,  and  built  up 
the  mythic  glories  of  Ayodhya  as  the  Brahmanio  couIltel^ 
poise  to  the  Buddhist  capitals  ;  while  for  the  same  reason  I 
they  surrounded  Rama  with  a  halo  of  glory  and  romance 
to  eclipse,  ii  possible,  the  figure  of  Gautama  Buddha.^ 

*  **  kjoihyttt'*  writM  the  mihor  of  the  Oudh  Graxetteer  (Introd.,  cap.  ui), 
*'it8  ep^nvm-Vti^i  rify,  was  the  capital  nf  that  happy  kingdom  in  which  ail  tbst 
th«  Uxndu  revereis  or  desires  waa  realized  as  it  nerer  can  be  realised  again,  and 

Mat  of  that  ffemo/oB  dynasty  wUeh  be^  with  the  Sim  tad  cnmwwtrf, 
altar  sixty  generations,  in  the  incarnate  deitv  and  perfect  man  Rama.*' 

•  Just  as  the  Krishna  ru!t  »eemn  to  have  Wen  encAurn<i;ed,  if  not  rnv<i»nt*d,  hy 
the  Vaifyava  sect,  as  a  rival  to  the  S'aivaite  worslup ;  though  uuiuiaiiy  the 
populMS  tMepted  boUi  tofithir. 
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III.   Thb  Rajput  Tribes. 

It  has  to  be  remarked  of  'Rajput'  dans  and  aepta  in 
general,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Upper 
India,  from  the  Panjab  to  Bihitr,  and  to  a  belt  of  country 

south  of  the  Jamna,  represented  by  the  region  extending 
from  Gujarat  on  the  west  to  Bagbelkhand  beyond 
Rajputana.  Only  a  very  small  minority  of  tribes  is  found 
in  what  can  be  supposed  to  be  an  original  or  even  early 
location.  In  the  North- West  FroTinces  and  Oudh  nearly 
every  '  Kajpat'  settlement  dates  from  the  time  of  the  earlier 
or  later  Moslem  conqueste.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  wliile  other  ruling  races 
or  clttns  are  ibund  in  the  Centre,  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
South,  of  India,  no  one  calls  them  'Rajput';  the  term  is 
limited,  not  only  to  the  area  of  the  original  -Arvnn 
domination,  but  to  that  in  which  also  the  Jats,  Meds, 
Guijara,  and  others,  also  locally  settled ;  so  that  the 
Brahmanic  directors  of  social  usage  were  driTen  to  find 
soine  de.sitjnation  which  would  enibraco  various  ruling  clans 
and  linnet'?.,  the  grofiter  part  of  whom  would  only  by  a 
great  stretch  of  fancy  be  connected  with  the  long  extinct 
or  decayed  tribes  of  the  old  Kshatriya  stock. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  regards  the  Panjab,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  eastern  districts  bordering  on  the  North- West  Provinces 
— the  territory  of  the  later  Hindu  tribes  like  the  Tuar, 
Qauiian,  etc.,  of  Delhi  and  Kanauj  — that  Kiijput  clans  are 
found  bearing  the  names  that  occur  in  Rajputana  and  the 
Madhyadesa.  In  other  parts,  the  tribes  not  only  bear  other 
names,  but  are  evidently  of  a  different  kind.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  appear  to  be  remnants  of  really  ancient  tribes, 
not  neoeesarily  Brahmanic  or  Aryan.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that,  numerically,  the  Rajputs  of  the  Bhatti  tribe  (under 

*  I  have  given  initances  iu  lad.  V'ill.  Comm.,  pp.  99,  277. 
J.R.A.S.  1S99.  U 
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several  sectional  names)  are  the  prevailing  type.  And  these 
are  of  Yadava  origin.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  are  frequently 
found  in  their  original  settlements ;  for  most  of  them  mj 

ibey  were  first  in  Bhattiaua,  Juisalralr,  etc.,  and  came 
thence  to  their  present  homes.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  'Rajput'  is  really  the  I ndo^Scythian,  thinly  disguised 
by  a  tradition  of  certain  clans  (if  they  are  still  Hioda^) 
which  affirms  descent  from  some  hero  of  the  Epicii  or 
a  'Solar'  descent  from  'Ajudhya.*  Here  and  there  a 
wandering  colony  of  tribes  from  Rajputana,  or  even  from 
Western  India,  may  be  found  ;  and  a  very  Jew  really  old 
(possibly  Aryan)  families  in  the  hill  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  clan 
names  in  the  Panjab  belong  both  to  the  'Rajput'  and 
the  'Jat'  sections.  And  this  indicates  that  when  the 
numerous  Bala,  Indo-Scythian,  Gujar,  and  Huna  tribes 
Hettled,  the  leading  military  and  priiict-ly  houses  were 
accepted  aa  '  Kajput/  while  those  who  took  frankly  to 
cultivation  became  *  Jat/  I  think,  too,  that  the  inferior  or 
doubtful  local  tribes  called  '  Baut '  (or  Rawat}  and  '  Thakar ' 
really  represent  descendants  of  some  ancestor  who  might 
have  attained  rank,  but  had  married  a  widow,  or  married 
in  a  lower  class,  or  committed  some  other  breach  of  clan 
*  etiquette '  which  caused  his  family  to  fall  in  the  social 
scale. 

Another  similar  instance  of  specialization  occurs  (ss 
might  be  expected)  in  Gujarat  and  Eathiavad :  a  certain 

number  of  special  tribes  not  much  known  elsewhere — 
Jharoja,  Jhahl,  or  Makwiina,  JEUhbar,  Padhiar,  i^aroda, 
J  etwa,  etc. — are  there  famous. 

At  this  point  I  may  introduce  (chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  the  Census  and  Ibbetson's  Memoir)  a  list  of  the  Panjib 
'Rajputs,'  distinguishing  (as  is  necessary)  the  hills  sod 
the  plains,  the  We^t  districts  and  the  East,  markiiicr  with  an 
asterisk  those  names  that  are  '  Jat '  as  well  as  '  Kajput.' 

'  Many  cUot  hare  long  become  MuMulman,  and  tbea  often  claim  descent  from 
tome  Mo«lem  eouree. 
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W.^stern  nil!? 
Kuhiita,  iiazara,  utc. 


Tkb  DiinNor  CKauomt  of  Pax#2b  BSmn. 

A. 

(EaUyqh  (very  likdy  reall?  a  relie  of  the  oM  (Tidat»n 
Wnp  of  'i'rigartte)-Kthaniya-Golem 
—  (  andela  —  rathial  —  Ja>\val  —  Laddu  —  N  iru  — 
Uhorewaha  (said  to  W  Ka<ihwaha) — Maui  (or 
--TioA  M  theuiMlfM  'fihatti*  dmndants  of 
S'iUT&htfi). 

/  Dhuud  —  Sati  —  K.  twal  —  •Dbanial  --  *BaUlI&I  — 
iiudhttl — Alpial  {stem  to  be  Man])  —  Kanial. 
{$)  Salt  Range  Countrff. — Kahut — Mair — Kasr — Jodra 
and  Gheba.    [All  the  ftbovo  are  poMiblj  relios  of 
old  tribes,  not  ia  any  waj  connected  with  known 
sonrcea  of  origin.] 
Man  J*J*^"j^^'^ — almost  the  only  tribe  of  this  group 
*  \     allowed  real  Raiput  rank — call  themselvee  Rathor 
from  Mnrwftr — (Kharwa!  nrf  a  snbdivi^ion  of  fln-n). 
(y)  [Jammu   border).  —  *Manhas   (with  a  superior 
Jamwil  bnuieh)  oalled  *  Solar '^Cibh,  eridenttT,  to 
my  mind,  a  long  fallen  and  (now  always  Moslem) 
relic  of  a  verr  old  Aryan  race — 8al ah ria— Katil — 
*Raghbaniii'  (olten  called  Manhas  aisu),  of  coune 
elaimiBg  to  bo  '  Solar'  (see  p.  529). 

0. 

^*Ta6irir  (the  Tair  or  Tomara)  and  Jatu  (clan). 
^Qauhan  —  *Maudahar  (a  purely  local  clan,  derive 

themselres  from  Lnva''  — rnruHr  (said  to  be  a  relic  of 
Colom-l  Tod'a  eiluicL  iJaliiina)— Gaur  and  G  iurwa 
—  Bargujar  —  Jaduh  —  Bariya  (F)  —  Ghorewaha  — 
Rfithor— Ntiipal  (a  Bhatti  (Lui  in  Fir-i/pur  (iihtrirt  . 
[I  do  not  reco^oixe  *  *  Bagrt '  (inhabitant  of  the 
Ba^r  or  praine  of  BikanSr),  *'Ra*ut'  (any  inferior 
or  impnre  B&jpttt  race),  or  'Hangar'  (anv  peasant 
Rajput  beoome  IfoiwuiiiaB)  aa  real  tribal  or  claa 
namea.J 

D. 

'•Punwar  orPramara,  found  all  along  Sutlej  and  Lower 
Indus;  also  up  the  Bile;  also  colony  in  south -eaat 
(*Dhadi  clan  of  the  eame,  on  Sntlej) ;  also  Mekban 
(Sh*bpar  district). 
^Bhatti  (Bhiti  of  other  parte)  (Tidav^,  far  the  laneit 
R.  tribe ;  maiij  have  been  eatabliihed  bj  later  rraex 
noyem»^nt  from  Bhattiani. 
•Wattu,  Nun,  Miiru,  Uanjha  are  local  aubdivisions  or 

etane  of  Bhatta. 
*Johiya  (relic  of  Taudheyaf)  and  Hahar. 
•Khi(3  (possibly  Cauhan). 

*Sial  (and  Hiriii)  on  Chinab  river.    (If  descended  troni 
'  Raja  H&di,  are  oertainly  Indo- Scythian;  bat  are 
alnii  said  t<i  be  'Punwfir.') 
Tiwana  (really  a  branch  ol  6ial). 
*Gondal  (saiil  to  be  Cauhan). 
•Kharral— •Chaddar*. 
Sumra  (Yadaya)  from  Siadh. 

Tlierf'  are  «;till  some  few  tribes  of  Knfhi  not  proptr!y  of  Hrlfput  rank; 
others  like  *lkhokbar,  *XAngah,  *Xirar,  *Yirk,  are  doubtiuUy  Rajput. 


Eaatem  Plaint. 
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Turning  now  to  the  Rajput  clana  in  general,  there  an 
several  observatione  which  apply  to  the  whole  group 

111  tlie  first  place,  in  rcf^iird  to  cvideiices  of  orif»in  and 
nationality,  it  will  not  escape  attention  what  a  large  numkr 
o£  clans  and  septs  have  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
queation  as  to  their  descent,  by  the  inTention  (to  whomsoeTer 
it  should  be  attributed)  of  the  mystic  legend  of  their  birth 
out  of  a  sacred  fire,  which  occurs,  not  in  the  old  region  of 
the  I'^pic  wars,  but  in  Mount  Abu,  in  the  Kajputana- 
Viiidliva  region.  The  legend  itself  we  will  examine 
presently. 

Another  considerable  group  (especially  in  Oudh  and  the 
North- West  Provinces)  escape  the  effort  to  trace  them  very 
far,  because  their  only  tangible  tradition  deriyes  the  existing 

clan  from  a  sinffle  adventurous  chiefs  whose  name  is  sometimes 
suggeative  of  non-Aryan  oriiifin,  but  that  is  all.  Once  more, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  several  clans,  of  respectable 
place  in  history,  are  really  of  mixed  blood — the  descendants 
of  some  well-connected  ancestor  who  married  a  female  of 
inferior  rank,  or  of  foreign  birth,  or  of  no  rank  at  all.  To 
this  class  belong  the  Candela  (or  Oandella),  the  Bunde.a 
(connected  with  the  hiirher- ranked  Kathor  or  Gaharwar), 
the  Chamar-Gaur,  and  other  Mimrs';  also  the  tribe  with 
the  very  un- Aryan  name  (but  sufficiently  good  rank)  of 
'  Bargujar.'  ^ 

A  further  general  observation  as  to  hcaHiy  of  knoim 
origin  —  the  place  where  the  tribe  is  first  definitely 

hoard  of — may  be  made.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  older  fighting,  races  must  have  become  iu  boma 
cases  wholly,  in  others  very  nearly,  extinct,  both  by  the 
effect  of  internecine  wars  and  the  results  of  foreign 
invasions.  Nevertheless  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
extremely  likely  that  scattered  remnants  of  the  pure  blood 
(and  these  in  time  left  descendants  of  mixed  blood)  shouli 
have  taken  refuge  in  and  along  the  Hills  to  the  .North,  and 
again  in  the  Eajputana  country  and  the  Upper  Yindhysn 

I  On  thi^  Kul)j«>ct  I  niav  rrfer  to  CuaoiDgham'a  remarlu  in  the  Arck.  lUp., 
Tol.  IX,  quotcti  bv  Cntokes  (iv,  219). 
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faKtaeaaes.  It  w  hardly  neoeasary  to  remark  that  in  these 
remote  places,  with  the  strong  survival  of  elan  feeling  and 

rules  of  exogamy,  it  is  possible  for  clans  to  leiaain  with 
fO//i/f  evidence  of  origin  for  many  centuries.  They  have  not 
moved  again,  nor  been  subject  to  freak  vicissituded.  In  Europe 
it  is  quite  different;  there*  oontinual  moyeroent  and  the 
absence  of  clan  customs  and  feeling,  render  nndistinguiahable 
fusion  a  oonaequence  aa  ineTitable  aa  it  ia  apeedy.  No  one 
would  undertake  to  trace  out  the  probable  descendants,  say, 
of  Alfred  the  Great  or  of  the  last  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  in  the  Hills  and  remoter  parts  of  India,  out  oi 
the  line  of  general  traffic  and  the  march  ol  invading  armiest 
the  conditiona  are  altogether  different. 

In  the  Himalayan  Statea,  we  notice  that  not  a  few  of  the 
(individual;  ruling  chiefs  belong  to  well-kuown  (Rajputiina) 
tribfij;  and  their  presence  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  driven  from  an  earlier  home  by  the  Moslem 
InvaaionAi  It  is  quite  posaible  that  the  same  thing  may 
bare  happened  with  still  earlier  tribal  remnants,  flying  from 
mnoh  earlier  calamities.  To  thia  latter  origin,  I  believe,  the 
Katoph  familiea  of  Kangra,'  the  Cibh,  Manhas,  tto.,  in  the 
Punjab  may  be  ascribed.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time  it  is 
quite  likely  that  some  may  have  fallen  to  the  lower 
peaaant  rank,  and  have  also  become  Mussulman ;  while  only 
a  few  retain  traces  of  ancient  royalty,  and  are  still  dignified 
chiefs. 

put  the  Himalayas  are  distant;  and  a  much  nearer 
refuge-grouad  irom  defeat  and  slaughter  in  tiie  battlefields 
of  the  Eastern  Panjab,  Rohilkhaud,  and  the  Ganges  plain, 
would  be  found  in  Bundelkhand,  Baghelkhand,  and  the 
country  of  Kalanjara,  Jaipur,  Qwalior,  Alwar,  and 
Raj pu tana  generally.  Here  remnants  of  Aryan  tribes  would 
be  much  mixed  up  with  Tadava  driven  out  of  the  Panjab 
and  the  Indus  Valley,  and  with  other  ^urtheiu  Lnbes 

*  In  LteII's  £aogra  Sett.  Iteport,  the  fanciful  legend  of  origin  is  pven  ; 
duwinff  mmt  they  have  (natnriUy)  forgottflo  tmj  real  eneeetiy.  and  believe 
tliMBieJTes  older  than  either  Solar  or  Lunar  !  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
maj  reallj  be  a  relie  of  tbe  Tidava  king  of  Thgartta,  preMrved  in  that  quiet 
retreat. 
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wlio  can  bo  traced, — followers  of  the  §aka  Satraps,  tbe 
Bala  and  EjEthi,  tbe  Mer,  the  Guijara,  and  otbers.  'Rk 

may  be  more  especially  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
Malwa  country,  part  of  wbich  is  a  rich  aud  desirable 
plateau  land.  We  hear  of  kings  of  Avanti  or  Ujjayini  in 
Epic  times,  but  not  of  any  such  name  as  Miilava  applied  to 
the  whole  (  ountry.^  It  is  difl&cult  to  say  when,  in  literature, 
the  country  is  first  called  Malava,  or  a  tribe  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  that  particular  locality.  It  is  all  the  more  so 
because  the  date  of  the  different  seotions  of  the  Mahabhirata 
is  not  settled;  moreover,  there  are  several  tribes  with  tbtj 
similar  names.  We  know  specially  of  a  Malla,  or  Mallab, 
tribe  under  the  Nepal  Himalaya,  and  of  the  MaUoi  of  ArnaOi 
whose  capital  was  Mallaathana^  or  Uoltan*  In  tbe  aooount 
of  the  Tiotories  of  Bhima  (Digvijaya*parva)  two  coontrics 
are  mentioned  both  belonging  to  the  'Malla'  tribes,  one 
under  the  Himalaya,  and  anotiier  apparently  near  Thaneter, 
situated  aboTe  the  Nisada  country,  near  Tinatena  where  the 
Saraswati  ri^er  disappears  in  the  sand. 

In  the  BhisbTna- parva  (list  of   people  and  countries) 

*  Mallarastra '  being  placed  next  to  Kenila,  seems  to  itjt  :iu 

*  Maharabtra.*  *  Another  allusion  in  the  M.  (Drona-pai  va, 
V.  2,427)  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  But  quite  a  number 
of  these  tribes^  called  Malla,  Mulava  (and  similar  forms),  are 
mentioned  in  the  Vishnu-P.^  And  once  in  this  work 
(book  ii,  ch.  3)*  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  'ilalwa' 
itself,  since  the  Malava  people  have  their  dwelling  in  the 
Paripatra  Jlountains.  In  the  Brihat  Samhita  I  believe 
the  name  occurs  without  doubt,  but  that  ia  a  fifth  or 
sixth  century  date. 

*  Thf  *  ootintry  fif  ATfinti '  19  still  spoken  o£  in  Rudradfimfln's  inftcriptioni.  r.r!'\ 
laO  A  t).  Dhar  aud  Ujjuyiiu  to  tho  north,  were  in  carl^'  times  mo«t  pruUbly 
ftpproached  from  the  fsurhada  Vallty  by  the  opening  in  the  bilk  al  Mhtu, 

through  which  the  tiiodcrn  ruilway  pa<!»M.    Fjja\ini  li--^  a  little  way  past  "f 
Chiiiubul  Vuiby.    Ttte  ruute  to  auu  truiu  iMaiwa  via  Jsimacli  and  Hatiaiu  wuatti 
come  into  use  later  on. 
»  WiN.n,  V.P.,  p.  188. 

*  V.r.,  p.  185.    The  Mala  are  mentioned  betweeu  the  Bodba  and  the 
Wilson  thinka  thin  refers  to  Chattlsgarh.    On  p.  193  we  hftTS  MilSTa  (wr. 
ket.  Malaka,  Majavft)  *nd  aUt  'M«U»Ta  (wr.  Itet,  VaUabba). 

«  V.J'.,  p.  177. 
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The  Malava  tribe  was  apparently  not  under  monaroliical 
role  at  first ;  and  when  kings  arose  they  kept  the  use  of  the 

'tribal'  era  winch  (for  some  reason)  the  tribe  had  adopted 
irum  th(;  8aka  conquest,  nnd  llema  Kadpisa  (b.c.  57).  Wo 
also  hear  of  the  same  tribe  as  one  of  tlie  frontier  people 
of  8aaiadrag:upta'8  empire,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  ceoturj.  When  the  'kings  of  Alalava  {eo  nomine) 
fint  appear,  is  not^  I  believe,  known ;  nor  is  it  certain  thst 
the  tribe  occupied  the  entire  country.  We  haye  Malava 
(tribal)  coins,*  which  resemble  those  of  the  Nilga  princes  of 
Padmavati  (Nurwar  in  Gwulior,  Central  India)  contemporary 
with  the  Quptas.^  The  first  inscription  that  I  hare  been 
able  to  trace  mentioning  a  '  king  of  Makva '  is  dated  T.  770 
or  A.D.  689.  It  seems,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
country  some  part  of  which  only  was  anciently  possessed, 
and  which  underwent  a  complete  alteration  by  domination 
of  a  foreign  tribe  (or  tribesj,  perhaps  nn|i(  lled  to  that 
quarter  by  this  forward  moTcment  of  other  tribes.  They 
may  quite  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Bala  and 
Yalabhipura ;  and  if  they  came  from  the  South  or  South-Eaet 
Panjab,  they  would  have  been  impelled  by  the  movement, 
or  series  of  movements  (that  brought  the  Qurjara  aUo), 
occurring  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  That  they 
had  some  connection  with  the  Saka  appears  from  their 
adopting  the  era  which  afterwards  the  Ujjain  astronomers 
took  in  hand  and  rendered  permanent  Many  similar 
changes  must  have  taken  place  in  neighbouring  countriei^, 
and  new  ruling  clans  been  introduced,  espeeially  about  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Harshadeva  (or  iiarahavardhana), 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  eighth  century  is  the  general  date  when  most  of  4he 
Rajput  clans  are  first  heard  of  historically.  In  this  way 
Kajputana — ea*>t  and  west,  Alalwa,  and  the  country  further 

»  See  J.U.A.S.,  Oct.  1897,  pp  860-882.  The  coins  (not  earlier  than  the 
Sffh  oeaturr)  are  described  in  Rapson  (Biihler's  Encyclopaedia  of  Eastern 
Rr<<cnrch\  pp  12,  13,  to  which  Prnf<«isor  Macdoaell  kindly  called  my  attention, 
•a  also  to  a  notice  in  Bom.  Qmz.,  toI.  i,  pi.  2,  p.  311. 

*  EapaoQ,  ( 101. 
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oortb,  became  the  centre  of  the  Rajput  tribee,  includiiig 
ohier  'Hindu'  elements,  as  well  as  Indo^Scytbian,  Guijan, 
and  Jat  (to  a  more  limited  extent),*  not  to  mention  ths 
Med  (who  gave  name  to  Mevad,  or  Mewar]  and  other  HO9S 
elans.  Wlien  these  tribes  found  their  dominions  (or  their 
vassal  po8ses*.ions  under  the  more  powerful  leaders)  at 
TJjjain,  Jodhpur,  Udepur,  Ajmer,  Amber,  Kalafjjara, 
and  Gwalior,  tliey  became  'Hindus,'  if  not  so  already; 
their  coins  (where  any  exist)  and  inscriptions  would 
give  Sanskritizcd  names,  and  already  tlje  way  would  be 
smoothed  to  a  new  rank  or  casto  position  in  iiiudu  society. 
Only  the  humbler  ranks,  who  were  content  with  agriculture 
or  cattle-grazing,  would  retain  names  suggesting  their  origin 
— Jat,  Mef,  Gujar,  eto.  And  there  are  a  few  tribes  who 
rose  to  some  importanoe,  but  were  too  far  dibtant  to  attract 
literary  notice,  except  from  local  and  colloquial  bards. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  distinct  character  of  the 
Pan  jab  Bajputs  may  (in  so  many  cases)  be  attributed. 
It  explains  also  why  tribes  like  the  Yala  of  Dbink, 
the  Jetva,  or  the  Jbila  of  £athiawar,  all  of  whom  are 
really  Northern  tribes,  but  locally  allowed  Rajput  rsok 
and  glorified  by  local  bards,  do  not  appear  among  the 
'Rajputs'  of  the  central -northern  region.  I  must  take 
tlje  opportunity  of  noting  that  tlie  name  'Guijuiu'  was 
once  an  honoured  one,^  though  now  (except  for  the  little 
State  of  Sainthar)  there  is  no  royal  relic  of  the  tribe. 
'Gujars'  are  quite  a  low  class.  But  it  will  often  biippea 
that  the  u])per  houses  and  clans  of  a  Northern  race  have 
rticeived  new  names  (and  that  in  several  different  branches), 

>  Jtis  Mem  to  lnv«  pnferrad  the  Ptajib  and  the  RohtllEhtnd  diatrids;  tinf 

extended,  however,  to  Bajputana. 

'  Id  at  lesAt  one  of  the  lists  of  the  '  tliirty-aix  houses '  the  Gurjara  were  ndmitt^tl 
io  a  place.  At  anj  rate  thej  were  suthcie ntlv  influential  to  make  their  name  mihtr* 
to  a  country  over  the  whole  of  which  they  never  had  domijaion,  and  over  part  of  vbich 
thdr  dotninunBi  w«i  not  very  long  lived.  There  is  of  course  no  early  liteiaij  •» 
of  Gurjariiftra,  nor  am  I  nware  of  its  use  by  a  later  writer  of  pore  Snibit. 
(Jujarat  (or  Gujarntht  wns  constructed  by  Moslem  Tii-toriftn's  on  the  «arae  principle 
as  Suurdf tra  from  the  S'aura  tribe.  Io  the  Udepur  pra^<^ti  Kiug  BhiaideT  I  of 
AuhUpur  {k.o,  1021-1063}  is  still  called  <  Lord  of  La^a  and  King  of  Qnijan.* 
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while  an  older  racial  name  has  only  adhered  to  the  humbler 
cla«86a  of  the  same  stock. 

From  this  central  belt  of  country,  the  relics  of  older 
'Tlindu'  tribes  and  the  others  ineiitioiied  were  in  time 
prepared  to  redistribute  their  growing  nuaibers.  For,  with 
the  Moslem  conquest  (which  at  first  had  the  effect  of  further 
dispersing  snch  Hindu  leaders  as  were  still  in  Hindustan) 
came  the  necessity  for  countenancing  the  more  energetic 
elans,  and  enlisting  their  services  under  the  Empire. 
Accordingly,  from,  say,  the  tlnrteenth  to  tlie  sixteenth 
cent  lines,  we  find  our  now  thoroughly  *  Hindu'  tribes, 
under  their  later  established  names,  gradually  issuing 
forth-^sometimes  in  considerable  bodies,  sometimes  in  small 
parties  under  energetic  leadeis — ^to  return  to  *  Hindustan/ 
where  the  sites  of  the  old  Aryan  kingdoms  were  either 
long  grown  over  witli  th'nse  jungle,  or  were  partially 
occupied  by  agricultural  settlements,  ruled  over  by  (resus- 
citated) Ddm,  Tharu,  Pasi,  Bhar,  or  Qeru  chiefs,  according 
to  locality. 

Hajputana  and  the  vicinity  thus  became  the  locale  where 

many  new  clans  were  built  up, — some  of  them  unconnected 
by  race  with  the  '  Hindu  *  castes.  But  some  clans,  too,  are 
clearly  derived  from  the  upper  Dakhau  and  irom  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Yindhyas — perhaps  from  Magadha  itself.  Of 
the  latter,  the  Andhra^  form  a  noteworthy  instance.  Of 
the  former,  we  have  an  example  in  the  wide-branching 
Piastrakuta,  wliom  we  can  trace  from  the  West  Coast  to 
(iujarat  and  the  country  east  of  it,  whence  a  stroke  of 
fortune  took  one  branch  to  Xanauj  and  Jodhpur. 

On  the  general  question  of  origin,  one  other  remark 
naturally  occurs :  it  is  that  by  the  adoption  of  Hinduism, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  names  in  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit 
inscriptions,  these  clauis  may  take  on  a  much  more  '  Hindu  * 
appearance  than  their  origin  sometimes  warrants.  We 

>  li  i»  to  be  wished  that  we  bad  somtt  more  deftaito  snthority  or  knew 

the  BOttrce  of  the  aIUp<l  divihion  <ti  the  Andhrn  iuto  the  real  fnnnlv  the 
Aodhnij.itika)  and  the  •  AndUrabhntya.'  It  doei  aeem  m  if  there  wad  sume 
•uch  diduuction  in  thii  widely  domi&atiag  no«.   WilflMii  Y.P.,  p.  472  (note). 
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find  in  inBoriptions  long  and  splendid  names  oomponnded 
with  *deya/  ^simha/  '▼annma/  ^aditya^'  etc,  etc.,  bat 
we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that  these  are  the  retl 

personal  uumcs  of  the  chiefa ;  indeed,  every  now  and  thou 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  appear  to  be  the  actual  iiauit^, 
such  as  AUa^,  Dhafifra,  Karka,  Kukka,  Bajjila,  Bauka, 
Latika,  Silluka,  fihilluka,  Kokalla,  Lah,  etc.,  etc.  Their 
very  titles,  Rana  (or  Bano),  Rao  (looally  Bay),  are  fonni 
more  associated  with  those  on  the  Kusan  and  &ika  ootas 
than  with  Sanskrit.*  Many  of  the  Northern  nations 
coming  in  later  times  to  India  must  have  had  eoiue 
ethDical  affinity  with  the  tribes  more  entitled  to  be  described 
as  '  Aryan/  '  Yaidya,'  eta  And  at  or  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era,  there  would  have  beeu  little  or  no  harrier  to 
a  rapid  fusion  of  races  and  clans.  At  most,  the  barriers 
would  have  been  those  of  raiik,  dignity,  and  adniitfe^i 
clau-tiffiuity  ^  (all  the  clans  being  cxugamous).  In  due 
course  of  time  all  ranks  became  orthodox  Hindus,  and  (as 
I  have  remarked  in  another  oonnectioo)  oaste  is  strictly 
obserred,  while  new  names  and  fabulous  descents  from 
some  sage  or  hero  of  the  Epic  days  are  inveDted.  It  is 
curious  that  Biahuianic  orthodoxy,  while  it  introduced  (or 
supported)  the  practice  of  '  Sati,'  the  nou-marnage  of 
widows,  and  the  veneration  for  the  oow,  did  not  banish 
some  prior  national  customs — ^the  use  of  spirits  and  eating 
flesh  (for  example),  or  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  hone, 

>  What  is  the  real  orig^in  of  the  interior  title  Thakur,  which  ii  applied  silto 
to  the  whole  class  in  parte  of  the  North-Wett  ProTincee,  while  Thakar  ap^xart 
in  the  Panjab  as  the  name  of  an  inferior  grouD  ?  Among  the  Naga  princes  vi 
Gondwrinn  'Thakur'  meant  the  pti09t  attaohea  to  the  rojal  hooiehMd  (ChI 
ProT.  (iaz.,  Introd.,  p.  ixn}. 

*  ]n  the  late  thirteenth  eenturf  Kara,  the  unfoiianate  priaoe  of  the  Tighela 
diTisiott  of  the  Qalukya,  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  gire  his  daughter  in 
Tnnrriap;<»  to  a  Yudavn  princp  of  Devagiri  :  ho  consented  only  as  an  ahcrnativg 
to  seeing  her  married  to  a  Moslem.  Juul  had  the  Devagiri  chief  (already  CAl'ttrA 
by  the  aniii^Bli  Mehratha)  been  of  pure  Tidava  blomi  eoeh  an  obieetion  wm^ 
be  iiniDfellip^ilile.  rrohublv  by  that  time  they  ^ere  of  very  niise<I  race-.  It 
notorious  in  llie  pn^jes  of  'Tod,  Malcolm,  and  others,  with  what  tnciiity  Rajputs 
of  rank  furm  uuiuiiji,  mostly  irregular,  with  women  of  any  class,  and  what 
nnmbers  of  inferior  race — '  Daaa/  <  6oli»'  etc.— are  prodnced.'  Men  of  this  birth 
mny  yet  be  of  superior  (baractor  and  f-nrrpT,  nnd  may  oripinnta  hoii<»T«,  who 
rise  far  aboTe  the  rank  their  origin  would  suggest,  aiui  attain  to  wealth  aad 
iallaettee. 
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•lid  anns.^    Sir  J.  Maloolm  remarks :  **  To  this  day,  every 

Rajput  wears  an  amulet  emboBsed  with  a  li^ure  oi  a  horse 
aud  the  sun.  This  mythological  emblem  is  quite  indis- 
penaable.  It  is,  with  all  who  can  afiard  it,  of  gold ;  others 
are  contented  with  silver;  but  the  poorest  Rajput  makes 
this  figure  his  first  present  to  his  infant  male  offspring. 
It  is  their  personal  deity,  and  reoeives  their  daily  adoration. 
It  is  common  also  to  wear  the  figure  ot  a  distinguished 
ancestor  engraved  on  gold  or  silver  ....  its  utility 
is  chieOy  as  a  charm  to  keep  at  a  distance  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits."  « 

It  is  also  onrious  to  observe  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
Bajput,  when  still  Hindu,  has  his  own  pride  of  caste  and 

occupation,  which  is  connected  rather  with  hirlh  and  rank 
than  with  purity '  as  of  a  twice-born  caste  in  the  religious 
sense.  At  any  rate,  the  existing  Bajput  standard  is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  ideal  Kshatriya  of  the  '  Sbastra/  I  need 
hsfdly  refer  to  the  eyidenoe  Tod  has  collected  (and  in  such 
a  mstter  his  authority  is  unimpeachable)  of  the  completely 
Northern  or  ^Scythian  type  wliich  marks  the  customs  of  these 
proud  tribes  in  the  Kajputana  States.* 

In  Kajputana  and  Central  India  the  actual  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Rajput  families,  and  their  position  as  ohielsy 
military  commanders,  or  landlords,  prevent  the  matter  of 
Mi^^position  from  attracting  notice;  but  in  Gujarat  and 
Western  India,  where  the  families  have  suffered  eclip-^e  and 
are  more  iu  the  peasant  condition,  so  that  their  actual  caste 
rank  is  more  easily  obserred,  Kinloch  Forbes  has  remarked 
that  the  *  Bajput'  by  no  means  takes  the  highest  (caste)  place 

'  The  strict  serlittioii  of  feiiuile«  obserred  in  the  higher  Bijant  liniilxia  (<oi 

which  several  »;xtrcme  cases  are  gi%'en  in  the  RaHrualfi  fnr  cxam[)^>)  seems  not  so 
much  U)  be  the  r^uit  of  Hindu  t«acUiug  a&  a  measure  of  protection  suggested 
bj  the  coodiwt  of  th«  IffoBlenu,  at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  invanods  aad 
^nwk  of  K^cal  domination. 

•  "MemoirH  of  Central  India"  (reprint,,  ii,  119.  I  am  not  awnre  whether 
«ch  a  custom  is  uUerved  by  the  Itajput  tribes  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
Oudh.  or  the  Panjilb,  by  thoie  really  entitled  to  the  rank. 

'  The  Ki<iputana  Gazetteer  calls  attention  to  the  ftiU  rather  frequent  traces 
<H  Jaioa  idigiott  in  Kajputana  (vol,  i.  p.  sHi. 

'  TwJ,  vol.  i,  chap.  VI  (repriut},  esptjcmiiy  pp.  <il  li. 
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next  the  Brahman,  as  he  would  do  if  recognized  as  really 
a  'Sshatriya/  In  Gujarat,  he  says,  that  when  speaking 
of  the  '  ujjali-Tasti,'  or  *higher>caBte  people  *  in  general, 
the  popular  phrase  is  not  'Brahman-Kajput/  hut  'Brahmtn- 

Wanivo,*  i.e.  the  Baniva  caste  has  the  next  rank.  The 
•Wuuiyo'  will  not  even  lake  water  from  the  liaiid  of 
a  Rajput.^  All  tliis  points  to  the  fact  that  any  superior 
tribe,  of  ability  to  effect  conquest  and  esta])lish  a  local  rule, 
might  become  'liiijput,*  but  not  literally  take  the  place  of 
the  old  military,  *  twice-born*  caste.  And  this  ia  still  more 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  peasant  laudholding  Rajpats  in  the 
Panjiib  and  North -West  Proviacee. 

We  may  next  turn  to  the  specific  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  chief  *  Rajput'  trihes,  which  is  indicated  (or  concealed P) 
by  the  atory  of  the  'Agnikula/  In  effect  it  states  that 
four  ancestors  of  /our  trihea  were  miraculously  prodaosd 
from  the  fire -fountain  or  sacrificial  pit  (Agnilnmda)  ca 
Mount  Ahu.  Such  eveuts  do  not  admit  of  chronology ;  and 
Yaaistha  and  Yiswamitra,*  who  figure  in  the  atory,  aie  i 
'sages,'  independent  hoth  of  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
place. 

The  sinji^ular  granite  peak  of  Mount  Abu,  belonging 
rather  to  Jaiiia  antiquity,  is  quite  ouUide  the  theatre  of 
the  action  of  Epic  heroes  and  iiuges.  But  in  itself  it  is  nue 
of  those  remarkable  natural  features  wliich  are  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  seized  on  as  the  scene  of  le<^endary  occur- 
rences, and  to  be  covered  with  temples  and  .shrines,  (,>n 
this  spot  were  the  *  clans  of  the  Fire-born '  produced.  Each 
of  the  four  names  is  given  a  certain  (but  neither  lucid  nor 
probable)  meaning.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  story 
merely  conceals  an  origin  that  was  either  unknown  or  not 
thought  suitahle  to  be  disclosed,  it  is  not  in  itaelf  worth 

*  Rasmala,  p.  536.    See  also  the  remarlu  about  Vaiira  at  p.  553. 

'  Vuwamitra,  though  bioueli  «a  Arymii,  u  alwa^  conaecMd  in  one  «aj  or 
another  with  non-Brahmanic  tribes.  Here  be  u  lotroduced  m  ttktog  avaj 
Vttsi^tha's  Sacreii  Cow.  The  four  heroes  are  produced  in  answer  to  Vasijlha  * 
prayer  to  avenge  tb«  wroog.  It  is  impoaMbb)  not  to  auspect  an  alkguiiosi 
meauing  here. 
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much  attention.  It  is  not  at  all  ancient/  nor  is  it  uniformly 
adhered  to  by  the  mediaeval  relators  of  it.  If  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  indicates  that  certain  tribes  or  families 
became  Hindus,  or  at  least  espoused  at  the  time,  the  Brah- 
manic  cause.  Tod  tells  us  that  "  they  were  to  defend  the 
altars  of  Bal  (Iswara)  against  the  Dytes  (Daitya)." 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  from  a  brief  review  of  the  four  clans, 
successively,  how  late  this  legend  is ;  how  other  legends 
and  origins  compete  with  it ;  and  how,  through  several 
variations,  the  underlying  sense  seems  to  be  this,  that 
several  non-Aryan,  or  mixed,  or  perhaps  purely  Scythic, 
duns  were  adopted  by  the  Brahmans,  sometimes  under  the 
guise  that  they  were  warriors  born  of  a  Brahman  father, 
or  that  they  were  descendants  of  the  priestly-warrior  class 
(Angira,  Bhrgu,  etc.),  mentioned  in  literature. 

(I)  The  Parihara  (or  Pratihara)  are  hardly  known  ; 
they  early  disappeared  from  history,  but  survive  in  a  few 
inscriptions.  They  are  found  first  in  Jodhpur  (Marwar). 
Some  other  (Central  Indian)  states,  Ughahra,  Khoh,  and 
others,  are  thought  to  have  been  Parihara.'  The  Mewar 
Grahilot  rose  to  fame  by  ejecting  a  Parihara  prince  from 
Mandor  and  Mewar.  The  Mandor  inscription  (now  at 
Jodhpur)  and  that  of  Ghatayala,  know  nothing  of  the 
Agnikula  legend.'  The  personal  names  mentioned  suggest 
a  Gurjara  connection  ;  but  the  origin  asserted  is  from 
a  Brahman  father  by  a  '  Kshatriya '  mother  (though  the 
actual  chiefs  arc  Jainas!). 

'  T<>d*s  arcount  of  it  is  in  vol,  i,  p.  82  frrprinl).  Is  the  story  older  than 
Ch»nd  and  the  other  hards?    See  Ri-sruiila.  p. 

'  Curiously  enough,  one  list  of  *  the  thirty-six  '  (i^ives  a  place  bolh  to 
Parihara  and  Pratihira  ^R"ismala,  p.  63.5) ;  Cunninsrhara  supjrestfd  that  they 
mt^bt  be  the  Poruaroi  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  Lassen,  with  more  proiiability,  reterreil 
that  name  to  the  much  better  known  Pramara.  This,  if  substantiated,  would 
take  back  the  Pramara  to  before  the  second  centiir)'.  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert 
!*•  Original  Inhabitants  of  India,"  pp.  '22-3.  note,  and  p.  92)  has  an  altof^tiher 
different  su^^estion.  Chand  the  bard  makes  the  Pramara  .superiors  of  the 
Parihara,  and  accounts  for  the  settlement  of  the  latter  in  *  MardeA'  as  by  f^rant 
of  the  former ;  but  then  he  places  a  Pramara  a,s  king;  of  Ijjain  and  ."^uziTain. 
The  Parihara  were,  in  fact,  driven  out  of  Marwar  when  the  Rathor  princes  of 
Kanauj  came  to  an  end,  in  mediaeval  times. 

-  See  J.R.A.S..  1894,  p.  1  ff.  and  I89o,  p.  514.  The  first  in.scription  is 
probably  of  the  ninth  century.  That  from  Ghutavala  (No.  13  in  Kielhorn's  list) 
14  Vik.  918. 
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(2)  The  PsamXra  (or  Paramara)  are  much  more  widely 
known,  and  are  found  (under  the  colloquial  form  Pair  or 

Puhwar)  in  various  places,  both  in  names  in  the  West  and 
in  the  North.  The  history  seeiriH  possibly  to  go  further 
back  thai*  in  the  other  cases.'  It  is  pos.-^ible  that  there  ii 
Borne  connection  with  the  early  '  Sodrai '  or  with  the  '  Snc  i'  i 
of  Alexander's  time.  But  if  these  are  really  the  .Sodba  of 
the  Indus  Valley,  the  'Pramura*  (as  such)  would  be  a  later 
branch  of  them,  not  vice  verad ;  for  ia  fact  the  exiatiog 
Sodba  Ilajputs  of  Sindh  only  came  from  Malwa  ia  die 
thirteenth  century.^  The  Pramara  are  represented  u 
intermarrying  with  the  Yadava  and  other  royal  hooaei. 
The  Valabhi  king  haa  a  Pramara  queen  who  eecapea  horn. 
the  deetruotion  of  the  city  (prohably  in  the  end  ol  the 
eighth  century),  and  ia  in  fact  the  mother  of  the  anoeator 
of  the  Mewar  dan.  The  Pramara  and  Gedi  also  inter- 
married. The  Udepur  praea^i  ia  not  datedi  but  may  be 
about  the  eleyenth  century.*  It  adopte  the  fire-legend,  but 
with  an  important  variation — making  only  this  one  tribe 
produced  from  the  fire.  The  royal  names  mentioned  sug-gest 
that  the  Piaiuai  i  kings  l>e£;an  to  rule  in  jMaivva  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  but  possibly  a  century  earlier. 

(3)  The  Cauhan  (('ahumana  of  inscriptions)  appear  first 
at  *  Silkambari '  near  A  jmer.  No  direct  assertion  of  any 
other  origin  than  that  of  the  tire-legeud  has  come  to  my 
notice;  but  Cunningham  states^  that  the  common  gotra- 
chiirva  of  the  Cauhan  houses  makes  the  ancestor  to  be  of 
the  Yatsa  race  through  five  famous  progenitors  ("Ba^  gotra 

*  It  is  f  urinu'*  that  Cliand  (if  I  may  trust  Tud.  i,  84,  note)  calls  the  Praajit* 
*  of  Ti-liniTinri/  us  it  they  had  something  to  do  with  the  Andhra  and  Chalukhya. 
Tod's  list  <<t  tli'ir  hraiifhr^  iHclndca  the  Mori  (Muiirya:.  It  in  trut-  that  rtliwol 
this  old  race  appetir  long  alter  the  time  of  A^oka,  a."  pnuces  tn  th«  KodJu&» 
and  also  at  Q'ithiir  in  th«  Vindhya  Hills;  but  if  there  is  naj  tmmettkm  vith 
tha  IVamira,  the  latter  mmi  he  n  bmncli  of  tlif  Maiiryvi,  not  rtrr  r^rsd. 

»  See  McCrindle,  "The  InTasion  of  Alexander,"  etc.,  p.  664,  and  the  Komila, 
p.  227  ;  but  see  tlw  Sindh  Guettow,  p.  862.  The  Dli&l  State  ia  Hill  baU  by 
Bodha  Kajptits 

'  £p.  Ind.,  i,  p.  222  if.  It  has  various  int«re8ting  items ;  ajnoog  them  *a 
attack  on  the  HaituiTn  king  of  Qsdi  bj  ihe  Fnmiia  vuMd  Vikpnti  «l  tbeind«f 

the  tenth  century. 

*  As  reported  in  Beames*  Elliot,  (ilow.,  i,  68. 
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pad^  pra^ara'').!    Makbjf>  the  OaubSa  bard,  adopts  the 

fire-legend,  but  again  makes  tbe  Oauhun  the  only  product. 
The  *  Vatsa '  legend,  however,  equally  euggestn*  the  idea  of 
a  more  or  le66  loreign  tribe  adopted  by  the  Brahmaus  by 
meana  of  the  favourite  descent  from  priestly  -  warrior 
aticeetoFB.  Tbe  earlier  name  seems  to  baTe  been  Bach  or 
Bach,  which  suggested  'Yatsa'  as  an  origin;  or  perhaps, 
H€9  tersd.  Bach  was  derived  from  *  Vatsa/  * 

Probably  tlio  tribe  originated  in  the  eastern  ultra-Yindliyan 
region  and  came  to  Ajiner.  The  Ilttraba  inscription  (Vik. 
lUdO)  describes'  an  ancestor  of  tbe  reigning  Cahumana 
king  as  Quvaka  I»  *'  famous  as  a  hero  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Kaga  and  other  princes.*'  The  name  '  Vatsaraja '  also 
occurs  in  tbe  list  of  tbe  family. 

Elliot  gives  an  account  of  the  main  branches  of  the  clnn 
ia  descent  from  Prithwi  Chand,  and  of  the  Tarious  estates 
acquired  when  once  the  olan  obtained  a  footing  in  Hindustan, 
This  hitter  was  something  of  an  accident,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  since  the  Tuar  prince  of  Delhi  gaye  way  to  his 
soQ-in-law,  a  Qauhau,  because  he  had  no  son  of  bis  own. 

Tbo  clnn  name  frequently  appears  in  the  stories  of  ihe 
Gujarat  bards.  Its  leaders  were  ever  ready  to  o£Eer  resistance 
to  the  Moslem,  and  had  their  efforts  been  better  seconded  by 
other  'Hindu'  tribes,  and  anything  like  unanimity  main- 
tained, the  result  of  the  Moslem  battles  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  might  have  been  different  from  what 
it  was.  After  tbe  defeat  at  Delhi  the  clan  was  dispersed, 
but  its  chief  centres  still  remain  in  tbe  States  of  Harauti, 
Eotah,  and  Bundi,  in  Rajputana, 

(4)  The  Galukta  (or  Qulukya)  tribe  is  one  that  is  almost 
certainly  of  foreign  or  non-Brahmsnio  origin ;  it  peculiarly 
belongs  to  Western  India,  or  the  ultra-Viudhyan  count rv. 
We  have  the  reigning  bouse  brst  coming  to  power  in  the 

^  BhSrprivn.  Crnvnuii.  Apruvain,  Auwa.  niul  Janiadaf^nya. 

*  And  tliere  is  a  tradttiuual  '  Veui  Vach  UHjfa'  (liach;  who  was  the  original 
fMBdcr  of  I^.  CarioMljr  tnooj^li,  one  of  the  early  Qanhin  anoaston  (Aohil) 
i«  placed  at  OtrhtmaT^ils,      with  the  Tttsys-Cedi  peopls.  I  ctimot  find  any 

detail  about  thi«». 

*  i^p.  lod.,  li,  1 17.    Harsha  is  a  hili  in  the  Jaipur  State. 
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Bixth  century^  and  then  dividing  ioto  two*  In  the  teTOitb 
century  the  'Western'  dialnkya  are  rnling  in  the 
Dakhan,  and  the  '  Eaatem '  extend  to  the  ao-called  Cunatie 

coast.  We  have  some  indications  of  an  earlv  dominion  in 
part  of  Gu  jarat  before  the  '  Sohmkhi '  princes  ruled  over 
the  whole.  The  Rasrnala  gives  the  bardie  story  relating  bow 
this  happened ;  ^  and  it  ia  by  no  means  improbable.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  donbt  that  'Solankhi'  is  merely 
a  colloquial  form  of  Oalukya ;  the  hards  use  the  two  forms 
quite  indifFerently.  The  Vaghela  (Baghela)  house  wai  an 
offshoot  of  this  stock  in  (jiujarat.  Once  more,  in  the  case  of 
this  royal  house,  we  have  a  variety  of  legendary  ongins : 
one  shows  the  device  of  n  Brahman  adoption,  making  the 
ancestor  connected  with  the  priestly-warrior  class.  Another, 
later,  account  is  merely  the  usual  fire -legend  of  the 
four  Agnikula.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  thought  the  origin 
to  be  *  Lunar,'  Tneanin<>  Yadava,  but  there  is  no  crouiii 
given  for  this  suggestion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Bilhari  (Oedi)  inscription/  the  tribe  is  deriTed  from  the 
Mababharata  times  and  a  quarrel  between  Dro^a  and 
Brupada.  Drona  (the  hrahman  or  sage)  takee  water  ia 
his  hand  to  curse  Drupada,  and  from  the  handful  (^uluka) 
of  water  "there  arose  a  man  like  victory  incarnate,  and 
iVom  him  proceeded  the  clan  (kula)  of  the  Caulukya,  ihe 
excelleDcies  of  which  are  countless."  Dr.  Bhandarkar, 
again/  refers  to  a  more  general  account  ("  opening  lines  of 
all  the  copper-plates"),  that  the  tribe  were  derived  from 
the  Solar  line  and  are  descendants  of  that  Harita  who 
appears  (in  the  V.P.)  as  one  of  the  li?i(fft  (s!;Tcii\-gT'dndmii 
of  Mandhatri)  regarding  whom  the  ooufusing  statement  i» 
made^  that  the  Angirasa  Bra h mans  were  descended  from 
him.  Here  we  have  the  same  idea  which  marks  the  Dro^s 
story,  since  there  also  the  sage  or  priest  gives  hirth  to  the 

*  See  also  Bom.  Gaz.,  i,  pt.  2,  p.  182. 

*  Bumaift,  p.  IS  fF. 

3  Ep.  Ind.,  i,  '266  iline  33). 

'  Bom.  Gaz.,  r,>l  i.  |it.  2,  p.  180.    Here  the  '  Culuk*  cometia  it  the  haadfol 
of  sacrificial  water  taUw  hy  the  gud  Brahmadeva. 
«  See  WikoD,  Y.?.,  p.  '369,  note. 
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warrior.  Tbo  derivation  from  'Ayodhya*  (but  not  here 
connected  with  the  usual  Earaa  or  Lava)  seems  to  be  because 
the  Calukya  were  really  origiDally  Sun- worshippers, — very 
possibly  a  braaoh  of  the  Andhra.  There  is  no  qaestion 
that  they  hare  aboolatdy  no  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Aryans  proper. 

So  much  iifT  the  A^^iukuki  races.  I  bliould  add  that  some 
of  the  bardis  wish  to  make  Yadava  a  Ji/t/i  '  Agnikula '  (as 
stated  in  the  Hasmala),  which  is  quite  natural,  if,  as  I  have 
iannised,  we  are  reaiiy  intended  to  understand  ruling  races 
of  non-Brahmanio  (and  yery  often  non-Aryan)  origin, 
grafted  on  to  the  Hindu  system  by  the  adoption  of 
BrahmaDical  roli<i[ion.  liut  it  is  curious  that  there  are 
certain  races  (always  called  Eajput)  who  have  never 
heen  included  with  the  'Agnikula/  Two  ot  these  are 
especially  noteworthy:  the  Tuar  or  Tamaniy  celebrated  as 
princes  of  Delhi ;  and  the  Bathor,  who  appear  to  me  to  be 
elearly  Tadava,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  did  not  need  the 

support  oi  an  artificial  origin. 

As  to  the  iiATHOK  (or  Rathaur),  the  name  (though  naturally 
later  descendants  invented  fancitui  mcauiugs,  as  raht,  'the 
spine  of  Indra/  etc.)  is  clearly  from  the  old  form  Bat|a,  or 
Ba^i,  which  was  Sanskritised  (in  the  inscriptions)  into 
Rastnka,  or  Ra^ntrakuta,  and  that  again  made  into  the 
eoUoquial  form  llathor.  Tlu  re  is  an  early,  but  short,  list  of 
kings  (not  dated,  but  probably  of  the  late  fifth  or  else  the 
ssTenth  century)  showing  the  (already  well-known)  family 
at  Manapura,  a  locality  not  ascertained  but  apparently  in 
the  Dakhan.^  It  is  true,  negatively,  that  this  makes  no 
mention  of  a  Yadava  descent ;  and  the  seal  was  a  lion,  not  the 
Qaruda  of  later  families ;  but  this  latter  is  of  little  import, 
since  branches  change  their  emblem  with  their  faith  (as 
the  Calukya  took  the  '  Boar '  symbol  to  mark  their 
adoption  of  Yaii^vite  religion),  or  for  some  other  cause. 
Beally  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Abhimanyu'  and 


'  Bon.  Om.,  Tol.  i.  pi.  I,  p.  120 ;  pt.  2,  p.  8S6. 

'  ObMrre  that  the  noeommon  name  of  '  ADhimaiifU  *  is  itBelf  fliai  sf  (Hit  •( 
tht  TidsTa  aocefton,  sad  {mmk  later)  that  of  a  mo  of  Arjaaa. 

j.ajLs.  1899.  8S 
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oiber  kings  of  tlie  macription  are  of  the  sanie  etock  u  ihe 
later  Rastrakuta.  They  are  admitted  to  have  been  a  Tjry 
early  indigenous  clan  in  the  Dakhan,  who  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Oalukya  and  others :  they  acquired  greater 

power,  and  naturally  branched  oat  widely.  I  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  another,  Northern,  family  of 
a  similar  name.  From  the  widespread  virtories  of  some 
of  the  kings,  as  recorded  in  tho  inscriijti  >?is,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  branch  should  not  have  gone  to  the  north 
from  the  Dakhan.  Of  course,  the  idea  that  they  held 
Xanauj  in  the  fifth  century  ie  not  sustainable;  but  they 
and  the  branch  called  Gaha^vala  (Gaharwir)  ^  oertainly 
held  Kanauj  for  several  sucoesMons — not  more  than  fiTO^ 
I  think  —  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  that^  being 
defeated,  they  went  to  Jodhpnr ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  had  families  in  the  neighbourhood  long  before.'  The 
later  inseriptions  oertainly  contain  Yadava  genealogieSi 
One  calls  the  family  Tudga;  another  takes  it  from 
Satyaki.'  The  inscription  alluded  to  by  Cunningham* 
also  seems  to  regard  the  Gujarat  Rathors,  when  they 
overthre\r  the  Yala  princes,  as  restoring  the  fortunes  of 

*  I  hive  remarked  on  these  names  in  ihe  list  of  '  Rajput '  tribes  at  the  Md. 

*  When  scattered  parties  in  the  onuw  of  time  wnivh  red  as  far  M  HiadMlni* 
and  cren  to  the  distAnt  Faiijab,  very  naturallj  dilTtTPut  clan-naraea  Troidd 
arise ;  and  those  who  still  remembered  '  lUthor '  would  for^ret  the  historj,  and 
intsnt  ragne  fables  about  Kiite  and  Eanu,  and  *  Hinmya  Kstipo,*  whioli  bavo 
no  meaning  whatever. 

>  For  the  batpki  deitcent  see  £p.  Ind.,  iii,  268  ff.,  and  the  Tu&ga,  mo 
Ejp.  Ind.,  It,  286  fSarhad  plate).  Other  references  for  the  Yidara  daMol  m 
givvn  in  a  note  to  Bom.  Oaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  194. 

*  See  Anc.  Geog.,  p.  317  (where  there  is  much  that  has  since  been  corrected* 
but  tliat  does  not  affect  tho  present  point).  Full  details  are  given  in  Bom.  Gas., 
vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  119  ff.  In  vol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  386,  n  ."^  .mewhat  divergent  account 
is  given.  Dr.  Bhagvanlal  considered  the  uadutt^d  iu^criptiun  ta  be  of  aboac 
45<i  A.D.  Dr.  Fleet  thinks  it  about  the  seventh  century.  Bhagvanlal  takes  tiM 
'  Manapura '  city  to  tlio  capital  of  the  nncostor  fof  .■Vhhimanvu)  =MiDank»- 
pora,  perhaps  the  MinKii  id  ^btjlmv  Sholapur)  uf  the  later  R.  kings.  Dr.  Fleet 
cngMtta  some  place  in  Central  India  (Manpur,  in  M&lwa).  This  latter  is  vary 
unlucelv.  Wlii'ther  the  '  Ratta '  wore  a  Draridian  clan,  or  oonne''tHd  with  the 
early  Ara^ta  (UaUika)  of  Euic  times,  or  an  e.irly  YiiduTa  Aryaa  (ana  no  real 
reason  is  given  against  the  latter  suggestion),  Malwa  is  a  most  unlikely  pUoe  ; 
iheir  whole  early  history  is  closely  fiPHooiatei!  with  the  Dakhan.  It  is  itu-t  that 
the  Tadava  descent  is  uoted  :  l>ut  iuilepcndtutly,  and  not  with  the  vagaeiMw  tkat 
puralj  legendary  accounts  exhibit)  in  inscriptions  of  a  date  when  Bra^nanie  caste 
was  provnlent,  and  fribe;*  began  to  desire  an  'orthodui'  origin;  but  this  iiaoS 
conclusive  against  all  the  natural  probabiUtiea  of  the  case. 
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the  coantiy,  which  had  loat  its  appellatioii  of  Stt-njya» 
the  beautiful  kingdom  (Sauiastra).    This  looks  as  if  the 

kings  were  restorers  of  what  was  really  an  older  and 
long- -  established  race  of  *  Yadava/  whose  connection 
with  tSaurastra  was  ancient  and  traditional;  hefore  the 
(unquestionably  'foreign')  'Eshatrapas/  the  Yallahhi 
princes,  and  the  Traikutakas,  interfered.^ 

The  TvAB,  or  Tomara,  are  always  connected  with  Delhi 
(Indraprastha).  Crookes  says  they  are  Yadubansi,  but  gives 
no  authority  or  reason/  They  appear  at  Delhi  with  the  (very 
legendary)  rebuilding  of  the  forsaken  city  of  Mahabharata 
times  —  Indiapmtha  (supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
eighth  century)*  After  that,  a  long  line  of  princes  seems 
to  hare  emerged,  hearing  the  clan-name  of  Tuar,  and 
with  the  syllable  'piila'  at  the  end  of  their  names 
(Anan":-  or  Anauda-piila,  etc.).  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
they  represent  any  direct  continuation  of  the  old  iishatriya 
kings,  since  the  traditions  describe  an  utter  dispersion  and 
a  laying  waste  of  the  country.  But  Lassen  notices  that 
a  tribe  of  Tomara  (not  Tomara)  appear  with  the  Kirata 
and  other  remote  people  in  the  V.P.  (from  the  Bhisma- 
parva  of  the  3f.),'  and  suggests  that  they  were  in  the 
Sirmor  hills,  north-west  of  the  Jamna.  He  thinks  also 
that  there  was  some  connection  with  the  Kaimir  kingdom 
(in  the  BajatarangiigLi).^   Ghand,  the  bard,  places  a  *  Tuar ' 

'  The  Bom.  C&t..  toI  i,  pt.  I,  p.  150  ff.,  has  giren  details  about  the  Chavada 
princes  (or,  as  •<  Nausari  inscription  calla  thom,  ChaTotaka),  w!i  ni  the  bards 
repn  ^'-nt  as  successors  of  the  Vala;  but  has  not  co-ordioated  tbem  with  the 
Ba»traku(a  meeenon.  The  former  mut  hvn  either  mled  independentlj  in  the 
nortberu  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  been  in  dependence  on  the  latter.  Th« 
Ratnnmala  ''about  A.D.  1230),  speaking  of  the  struggle  between  King  BhuTa4a  or 
Bbuwar  (Calukhya)  and  the  Panqasar  prince  (early  in  the  eighth  century?),  putt 
the  kuw  ftt '  KalTftiii,*  because  that  waa  the  only  plaoa  ha  kMW  of,  though  it  was 
not  really  a  Ciilukva  capital  before  tlie  eleventh  century.    Perhaps,  as  conscious 


nnfB.  I  think  his  *  Bhuvada'  is  a  colloquial  contraction  for  BuddhaTumnui 
(A.r>.  71'}).  I  believe  the  Han^i  for  Chiivda)  are  the  rcnlly  original  tribe  of 
S'aura  who  gave  their  name  to  the  coun^,  and  are  contemporaries  of  the 
Mriieat  Tadava  inliaUteiito,  aad  fbtt  tlie  mmie  S^oft  of  the  radara  genealogy 
Ins  a  possible  reference  to  ttem. 


»  Vol.  iv,  p.  412. 
'  Wilson,  p.  19S. 
«  Umta,  iu,  897. 
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prince  at  the  fort  of  Pawagadh,  in  AVosL  Gujarat,  bearing 
the  name  of  Ham  Gaur ;  as  if  the  Tuar  were  a  scattered 
race,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Hinda  (Gaur)  Rajas  of 
Bengal,  and  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  pusaiuU 
that  some  relic  of  the  old  Aryan  stock  may  have  escaped  to 
the  Himalaya,  and  thence,  after  many  centuries,  reappeared 
in  the  Delhi  country.  But»  when  it  happened  that  any 
tribe  obtained  a  later  dominion  there,  it  would  be  almost 
inevitable  that  (in  an  inscription^  as  Tod  mentiont)^  the 
princes  should  call  themselyee,  or  be  represented  as, 
*  PS^dam'  Altogether  the  real  origin  ol  the  clan  is  quite 
untraceable;  it  stood  in  memory  solely  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  rule  at  Delhi. 

One  other  tribe  locally  famous  in  Oudh,  and  at  one  time 
of  the  grsatest  political  importance,  is  the  Bais.  It  is 
reckoned  as  'Bajput,'  especially  the  'Tilok-^di*  dsns, 
although  the  trilml  name  indicates  Vai^ya,  not  Eshatrija 
origin.  In  the  couisc  of  time,  what  with  the  desolating 
wars  of  the  Aryan  king's  and  the  long  course  of  foreign 
invasion,  it  is  obvious  that  any  tribes  that  survived  and 
multiplied  and  remained  entitled  to  call  themselves  'Aryan,' 
would  rather  belong  to  the  Brahman  or  VaisSya  (Arvun 
common  people),  the  non^combatanti  or  less  continuously 
exposed,  classes  of  the  race.  And  in  course  of  time  it  might 
well  happen  that  particular  families  would  rise  to  eminence, 
and  yet  being  conscious  of  Vaisya  caste,  were  too  proud 
to  claim  a  *Kshatriya'  rank  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
The  Vishnu  Purina*  tells  us  the  'Gupta'  is  a  proper  name 
for  Yailyasy  which  suggests  that  the  (later)  Gupta  emperors 
were  also  Yaitya.  And  we  have  Hwen  Thsang's  authority, 
and  that  of  ^e  Harshacaritra,  for  calling  the  celebrated 
Harshadeva  (seventh  century)  a  Yailya.  We  find  also  some 
indications  that  in  the  process  of  time,  when  very  mixed 
races  must  have  been  numciuua  in  the  North  and  West  of 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  31,  ia  the  ori^nal  edition;  this  I  hate  acrt  seen,  unless  toL  t, 
p.  29,  of  ihe  reprint  is  the  Mme;  but  there  is  no  $p^i/te  miitioiisf  ss  iaeeriplioa 

aesertiuji;  Pandava  origin. 
»  Wilion,  Y.P.,  p,  422. 
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India,  the  term  '  Yaitya'  ceme  into  use,  as  mdieating  quite 

a  separate  race.  In  the  Biihat  Sambita  we  find,  in  the  west, 
•Vai^ya'  named  as  a  people  along  with  tho  'xVpurantaka ' 
or  inhabitants  of  the  Konkan.^  There  were  '  VaiSya ' 
at  a  hwM  9r  elan  at  Stha^idwara  (Tbaaeter) ;  and  to  tbii^ 
as  I  baTe  said,  Harahadeva  belonged.  Tbere  is  no  reason 
wbatever  to  object  to  tbis  indicating  'Yaiiya'  in  tbe  sense 
of  the  Aryan  third  caste,  on  the  ground  of  the  king's 
marriage  irito  the  'Rajput'  families  of  Vallabhi  and  Kanauj. 
Both  the  latter  were  more  or  less  foreigners,  and  were 
certainly  not  superior  to  pure  '  Yai^ya.' '  Tbe  Oupta  kings 
married  in  tbe  same  way ;  and  eyen  at  tbe  present  day  tbe 
Tilok-^di  'Bais*  of  Oudb  marry  into  good  Rajput 
families,  and  are  regarded  quite  ag  of  'I\ajput'  rank. 
T  think  it  extremely  likely  that  Tilok-Chand  himself,  who 
was  an  unassuming  person,  and  never  himself  (as  Mr*  Benett 
expressly  tells  us)  took  the  title  of  Baja»'  was  aware  tbat 
be  bad  no  pretensions  to  actual  Ssbatriya  descent^  and  was 
content  to  be  a  Yaidya  or  '  Bais.'  Tbe  Tilok-candi  bouse, 
however,  maiiitained  stoutly  its  supremacy  as  well  as  its 
descent  from  Salivahana,  from  *  Paithan '  in  the  '  Dakhan.' 
Tradition  bas  magnified  this  hero  out  of  all  proportion ;  in 
any  case  be  was  not  by  descent  a  pure  Aryaa*  tbougb 
traditionally  connected  witb  tbe  YadaTa.  ^e  Bais  do 
not  profess  to  bave  come  to  Oudb  before  tbe  tbirteentb 
century. 

Besides  these  three  clans  not  included  as  Agnikula,  there 
are,  of  course,  the  Jadou  or  Yadub:u'isi  tribes,  so  called,  and 
etber  dans  with  specific  names  wbo  claim  descent  from  Yadu. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  &at  are  called '  SombaAsi '  vaguely 
claiming  descent  as  *  Lunar*'  In  this  case  it  is  sometunea 

1  It  is  carious  that  the  Wanijo  (Banija  or  Vai§j-a)  in  Gujarat  and  the 
corresponding  casta  in  the  Dakhan  are  always  regarded  as  rery  superior. 

*  See  the  note  to  p.  68,  £p.  I]id.»  vol.  i.  The  obj«etion»  I  aobimt,  la  quite 
nnletiable,  scd  the  evidence  clear. 

*  There  is  a  good  account  in  his  *'  Chief  Families  of  the  Boy  Bareilly  District " 
(Lucknow,  1870).  A  eorioin  mark  of  Dakhan  ortgiii  it  noted  vy  Crooket 
(toI.  120),  that  the  Bais  women  retain  a  garment  In  one  piece,  which  is 
evidently  the  giaoeM  *i&ri/  the  oharactanttio  femdo  dnm  of  the  Waal  end 
South. 
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doubtful  whether  the  Yadu  descent  is  meant  or  the  Puru. 
Lastly,  there  are  clans,  some  of  considerable  importance  (like 
the  Nikambh),  who,  with  more  or  less  reason,  claim  to  be 
SttiyaYand  or  Solar.  I  haye  already  offered  general  remarki 
on  this  claim,  when  speaking  of  the  Solar  races.  Whit 
Itarther  detailed  notes  have  been  made  are  placed  under  the 
bead  of  the  tribal  name  in  the  conduding '  List' 

It  haa  only  farther  to  be  added  that  thoagh  in  so  many  caiee 
a  foreign  or  a  doubtful  origin  belongs  to  tlieee  tribe8»  and 
thoagh  the  claim  to  be  Aryan  Eshatriya  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
tenable^  that  does  not  really  detract  either  from  the  diguit) 
and  hietorio  repntation  they  hare  attained,  or  indeed  from 
a  still  highly  respectable  antiquity.  If  their  history  can 
only  give  them  an  origin  iu  tiie  sixth  or  eighth  century, 
that  at  least  is  as  old  as  our  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy;  aad 
many  an  English  family  would  think  its  descent  of  the  first 
water  if  it  could  be,  with  tolernble  certainty,  carried  back 
even  half  that  distance.  Wliether  Solar  or  Lunar,  Aryan 
or  Scythian,  the  tribes  cannot  lose  the  credit  of  heroic  self- 
sacriEce,  of  devoted  and  patient  energy  in  defence  against 
the  Moslem — qualities  which  have  made  them  famoaa  alike 
in  the  baUada  of  their  barda  and  the  pagea  of  more  matter- 
of*ffU)t  history. 
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TENTATIVE  GROUPING  OF  RAJPUT  TRIBES. 


P.-Panjib;   N. -N.-West  Prorincef  ;    0.  =  Oudh;   Rj.  =Rijputana  ; 
W.-Gujarut  and  Western  India.' 


I.  Yadubansi. 

1.  Bais  P  (see  the  text ;  can  only  be  placed  here  if  the 

family  of  Salivuhana  is  held  to  be  Yadava). 

2.  Banaphar  (N.,  0.).    Elliot,  i,  45  ;  Crookes,  i,  120. 

3.  Bhati  (Rj.  Bikaner  and  Bhatner),  called  Bhatti  (P.), 

where  there  are  branches — Naipal,  Wattu,  Manj,  etc. 

4.  Cudasama  ?  (W.).    See  Bom.  Gaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  138. 
Gahorwar :  see  Rathor. 

•  •  • 

5.  Jadon,  or  Jadubahsi.     Some  clans  are  called  by  the 

generic  name  only. 

6.  JhanjGa,  or  Janjhua  (P.) :  see  also  Rathor. 

7.  Jbareja  (W.). 

g  f  Rathor  (Rastrakuta). 
(  Gaharwar. 

Many  branches,  originating  in  the  Dakhan,  have 
extended  to  Gujarat  and  beyond,  and  so  towards 
Rj. ;  and  a  branch  furnished  some  five  princes  in 
succession,  to  iianauj  ;  thence  driven  to  Marwar. 
A  vestige  is  found  in  Budaon  District  (N.).  Hardly 
known  in  the  P.,  except  individual  Riijas  in  the 
Hill  States  and  a  few  in  the  Eastern  districts.  The 
Jbanjua  claim  to  be  Rathor  is  noted  at  p.  535,  ante. 
In  Rj.  they  are  the  most  numerous  clan,  not 
only  in  Marwar,  but  in  Ajmer  (whence  they  expelled 
the  Tauhan — Rj.  Gaz.,  ii,  35),  and  in  Bikaner  and 
J  aisalmer. 

'  References  are  to  Beamea'  Elliot's  Glossarj-,  to  Crookes'  "  Tribes  and 
lastea  of  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,'*  4  toIs.,  and  to  Ibbetson's 
•Outlines  of  Panjab  Ethnography,"  1881  (I  vol.,  4to). 
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The  Gaharwar  clan  (Tod's  Ghorwal)  are  mod 
probably  only  a  branch  or  section  of  the  family,  tbe 
distinction  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  became  (or  remained')  Buddhist  (Crooke'^,  iv, 
237).  Tbe  Buddhist  descendants  would  ii;iturnlly 
try  and  connect  their  liru  :ige  with  Buddha's  country 
and  the  Solar  stock,  whence  the  occasional  state- 
ment that  the  '  Bathor '  are  *  Solar/  from  Oadh  or 
Kosala.  They  expelled  the  Tomara  from  Kanaaj  (in 
1050  A.D.).  Pr.  Chand,  the  Cauhan  Kaja  of  Ma, 
carried  off  a  Bathor  princess,  leading  to  war  between 
the  two  kingdomsy  and  the  defeat  of  both  by  tbe 
Mofllem.  The  B»  were  diiven  to  Jodhpnr,  where 
there  ie  an  xnicription  ae  early  as  Y.  1053  {eM 
997  A.D.),  (No.  53  m  Eielhom'e  List^  Bp.  JmL, 
▼oL  ▼).  In  the  insoriptions  (75, 77,  80. 83,  Eielhom) 
the  'CandradeTa'  who  scqnired  Eananj  in  the 
eleventh  century,  is  distinctly  called  a  Gaharwir 
(Gahadvala),  while  Elliot  (i,  123)  calls  him  'the 
Rathor.'  But  again,  in  an  inscription  (dated  from 
Benares,  Vik.  1171)  of  the  grandson  of  Candradeva, 
the  family  is  not  called  *  Gahnclvala  * ;  and  so  in  later 
ones  (e.g.,  No.  148  in  Kiclhorn's  list,  Vik.  1224); 
the  families  were  perhaps  then  separated. 

H.  RsprrrBD  Lunab. 

(Candrabansi  or  ^ombansi.)  ^ 

L  Bii^bal  (S.,  0.).  A  clan  of  some  repute ;  once  had  a 
coinage  of  tbeir  own;  known  from  the  tenth  century. 
Their  ffotrdeharyd  alwayi  calls  them '  Sombansi.' 

.2.   SombaAtl  (X.,  O.).    A  clan  of  considerable  antiquity, 

adopting  this  p^eneric  name  only  ;  camo  from  a 
settlement  at  Jhusi,  near  Allahabad;  and  seem  really 
to  have  some  claim  to  have  dwelt  imraemorially 
about  the  region  they  still  inhabit  (to  the  number 
of  84,000). 

'      other  than  TidsTs* 
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III.  Ebputbd  Solar  (Surajbansi). 

1.  Alibaiis  (0.).   Placing  tliemselvcs  under  this  head  owing 

to  a  curious  tradition  (not  lilccly  to  be  invented)  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  tribe  oi  jSaura  (GhiTada) 
io  Satuaf  tra,  who  were  Sun- worshippers. 

2.  Dikhit  (or  Dikshit)  (N.,  0.).   Onoe  a  powerful  vom,  the 

eountry  of  their  adoption  being  called  Dikhityana. 
Their  tradition  is  that  they  descend  iroiu  a  Kaju  who 
was  fifty-first  iu  line  of  descent  from  Ikshwaku,  and 
who  (as  usual)  went  to  'Gujarat/  Long  afterwards 
the  family,  retumiog  to  pay  homage  to  the  King  of 
Ujjain,  their  original  name  '  Dargbansi  was  changed 
to  'Bikhit' ;  they  ultimately  wandered  to  Ondh. 

IGahlot  (Guhilot  or  Gruhilot}.   Name  in  Mewar  changed 
to  Sisodhya. 
Gohily  or  Gohil  (W.).   Celebrated  in  Gujarat  stories. 

We  have  a  king  Guhila  (in  Bj.)  in  inscriptions  of 
Yik.  1008  and  1010;  and  there  is  an  early  Guha 

or  Guhascna  among  the  Yallabhi  kings  (sixth 
century).*  The  Gohils  of  Bbavnagar  are  said  to  be 
'admittedly'  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Yallabhi 
prittoes.  If  that  be  so  (which  seems  doubtful),  the 
Gohil  and  Gahlot  are  of  the  same  origin.  E.  Forbes 
(Kismalai  p.  237)  says  that  he  has  found  annals 
deriviug  tho  Gohil  from  bulivabana  (who  is  a  Yadava 
according  to  the  usual  account).  The  Gahlot  came 
to  a  settlement  in  Marwar,  expelling  certain  Bhil 
ohie&,  and  held  it  until  the  Rather  drove  them  oat. 
In  Marwir  their  neighbours  were  the  '  Dabhi.'  *  The 
Gahlot  finally  settled  in  Mewar.  No  Gohils  are 
known  beyond  Gujarat  (Bbavnagar). 

1  There  it  t  lung  '  Dirghabahu*  in  the  y.P.  list,  but  not  fifty-flnt.  Whtlhw 
*  Dargbausi '  may  be  DitghabtAit,  and  nfw  to  hiai,  I  oaaaoi  ■sjr. 

'      p.  530,  ante. 

*  See  Baimala,  237,  and  ci  Bijp.  Oaz.,  toI.  ii,  p.  265.  Of  the  D&bhi  I  can 
tem  ao  tiM6  Uifwd  what  is  i&Tod»  i,  106  (nprint). 
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4.   Xa^hwaba*  Some  remarks  have  been  made  under  the  ]i«id 
of  'Solar/   We  have  inscriptions  of  Ka^bapagfaats 

(or  Kapghapari)  from  Gwalior  (Vik.  1034  and 
onwards).  One  mentions  the  clan  as  the  ally  of  liie 
Candeila.  Another  in  Vik.  11 50  meutioiis  that  the 
king  (of  the  1034  inscription)  conquered  Gopadti 
(Gwalior).  They  appear  also  in  the  ehromclet  as  in 
*Antarbed'  (in  the  Doab),  and  allied  with  Pritbvi 
Chand  of  Delhi.  They  expelled  the  l^argujar  and 
Mina  from  Amber  and  Jaipur.  They  are  still  prevalent 
in  the  uorth-eaat  states  of  Kj.,  especially  in  Jaipur  and 
Alwar ;  a  sept  called  Shekbawat  is  in  North  Jaipur. 
In  Shabjabinpur  (N.)  is  an  inferior  branch  called 
Eaaip.  The  Ghorewaha  of  Jalandbar  (P.)  claim  to  bs 
another  branch  (Ibbetson,  §  457). 
6»  Mandahar  (East  P.,  also  in  part  of  Rob  Ilk  hand)  claim 
as  cognate,  the  iianduhar,  liargujar,  buukarwal,  and 
Panihar :  of  these  I  find  no  notice.  They  say  tbej 
are  descended  from  Lava,  and  left  Ondh  in  the  (late) 
times  of  the  Candela  (Orookes,  iv,  478). 

6.  Nikumbh.     'JlIhh  clan  was  mentioned  at  p.  528,  ante, 

because  of  a  detailed  tradition  that  they  belong  to 
the  Solar  race  (through  Sagara,  who  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Talajangha) ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
name  Nikombha  is  found  among  the  Ko^^bt  of 
Bombay,  as  if  there  had  at  one  time  been  some  Solsr 
settlement  in  the  West.*  They  now  appear  in  Alwar 
and  East  Rj.,  and  were  in  Me  war  before  the  Gahlot. 

7.  Baghuvansi  (0.»  East  P.)  claim  to  be  the  same  stock  ai 

Ko*  6,  and  connected  with  the  '  XUgbuvansi '  dynssty 
of  HarshadeTa  (a.d.  606-650)»  who,  however,  appean 
to  he  Yaliya. 

8.  Raikvvar  (0.),  a  purely  local  clan,  wlio  say  they  caino 

from  a  village  called  Raikii,  in  Kasiulr :  as  euu- 
worship  prevailed  there,  there  may  be  some  '  Solar  ^ 
connection,  not  necessarily  Aryan. 

*  Crookea  (iy,  86},  alluding  to  a  Kunbde^  iiucriptioQ  of  the  thirteenUi  eeatarjr. 
See  Bom.  GN».,  toI.  i,  |>t.  2,  pp.  470,  621,  and  toI.  zxir,  p.  65  note,  p.  ili. 
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9*  8irnet  (East  0.)  call  themselves  a  branch  of  tbe 

Kikumbh,  but  curiouftly  Lave  a  tradition  that  tkeii' 
branch  came  from  a  dominion  iu  West  Assam. 
10.   Surajbanai  (N.,  0.).   As  many  as  44,000  ia  the  census 
gave  onljr  this  generic  designation, 

[I  must  add  also,  but  cannot  specifically  claasifyy 
a  limited  clan  of  *  Baria  *  Kajputs  found  in  JSIandhar 
(P.),  who  }iave  a  curiously  definite  tradition  that  they 
are  derived  frura  Karna,  whom  they  call  'king  of 
Ahga/  born  (miraculously)  of  £unti  or  Prthi,  by 
the  Sun-^god  (owing  to  the  sage  Durvafo's  charm). 
Hence  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  Pavdav,  and  was 
killed  by  the  hrothers.  They  call  themselyes  '  Solar,' 
though  having  no  connection  with  the  regular 
Siirajbausi  clans.] 

IV.  AONIKULA. 

[See  remarks  in  text :  really  this  group  forms  part 
of  the  *  unknown '  since  no  origin  except  the  uncertain 

tire-legend,  and  some  local  traditions,  can  be  quoted.] 

A.  Parihara,  or  Pratihara  (Padhiar  of  Xathiawfir  ?).  There 

was  a  dynasty  at  Gwalior  (a.d.  1129-1211)  and 
some  remains,  as  noted  in  the  text.  An  inscription 
(Kielhom's  list,  No.  39)  mentions  a  family  called 

*  Gurjara-pratihiira,'  Irum  Alwar. 

B.  Pramara  (locally  Puar,  or  Pun  war,  We6t  P.;  along 

Sutlej  and  Indus  ;  also  colony  in  S.-£ast  P. ;  rarely 
found  in  Bj.).  Crookes  writes  Panwar  (N.,  0.,  where 
there  are  oyer  96,000  of  them).   Bakral,  an  alleged  ^ 

branch  in  Rawalpindi  (?),  Gheba,  and  Jodra  (West  P.) 
are  clans;  uud  so  are  the  Tiwaua  (West  P.,  Salt 
Bange),  Another  branch  is  the  Siyitl  (West  P.) — 
unless  we  accept  Cunningham's  report  (from  tribal 
annals)  of  a  descent  from  '  Haja  Hiidi/  in  which  case 
they  are  Indo-Scythian  (Arch.  Eep.,  ii,  22).  But  the 
Pramara  are  very  likely  of  Saka  affinity  themselves. 
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Ujjayini,  a  clan  (N.»  0.),  descended  from  the  UjDaiA 
(Pramara)  eoTereigne. 

r  Calukya,  or  Calukya. 
CA  Baghela,  or  Vughela,  W.,  N.,  0. 

vSolunkhi,  a  branch  in  Gujarat,  N.,  0. 

Without  doubt  originating  in  the  ultra* Yinilhja 
region ;  possibly  of  Andhra  connection. 

D«  Cauban  (Qahuraana  of  inscription). 

In  Kj.  Early  Ajmer  posseeaions ;  ousted  by  the 
Batbor.  The  septa iound  in  £j.  are  Deora  (in  Sirohi)  : 
the  EhiQt  or  deacendanta  of  Baja  Pr.  Chand  ia 
NimrSna  (19 .-West  Rj.).  ^11  the  following  are  aho 
real  or  alleged  clans  : — 

Amelhiu  (North  0.).  Their  tradition  prefere 
that  one  of  the  Cauban  origins  which  derives  them 
from  Yatsa  (Jamadagnya  Yatsa),  and  they  call  them* 
selves  '  Bbrigubansi '  accordingly.  But  another 
account  derives  them  from  the  Oamar-gaur. 

Bandhalguti  (but  another  account  connects  them 
with  tlii:  Ka^hwaha  of  Jaipur). 

Gondal  (P.,  Salt  Range). 

Hara  (of  the  chief  domains  Harauti,  Bandi»  sod 
Eotab).^ 
Khl^  (West  P.,  N.,  0.). 

Some  authorities  would  make  Nikumbh  to  belong 
to  the  Qauban. 

V.  UNKNOWJi. 

I 

1.  Bargujar.  Various  uccounts  are  given.  Some  (East  P. y 
and  some  (N.),  (Elliot,  i,  38),  claim  Solar  descent  from 
Lava.  Arose  in  Eastern  Rajputana.  Yery  possibly 
connected  with  the  ruling  clans  of  Ghiijara.  Astheie 
were  originally  sun-worshtppers^  it  is  possible  that 
a  superior  grade  of  them,  becoming  Hindus,  adopted 
the  usual  expedient  of  inventing  a  descent  from  Lam 

>  May  not  fliMsbt  the  HinHftft  of  tlis  filth  Motsiyr 
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2,  BsrliBiiUa  (N.,  0.) :  Elliot,  i,  57.  Came  from  Mar  war; 
said  to  be  Bhrigubansi,  but  the  account  will  not 
bear  inspection ;  their  chief  ancestor  was  in  service 

with  a  Ceni  R«ja  and  fighting  the  Bhar. 
Z,   Bisen  (N.,  0.),  said  to  be  Bhrigubausi,  from  Para^urama 
(Crookes,  ii,  116).    Remnants  of  a  half- Aryan  stock 
not  expelled  from  their  country. 

4.  Bundela,  gave  name  to  Bundelkha^d  (BIliot»  i,  45). 

Prolwbly  a  spurious  offshoot  of  the  GShaprar  or 
Rathor. 

5.  Gandela  (or  Candclla).  A  power fal  tribe,  but  probably  of 

mixed  origin.  An  inscription  of  a.d.  95'i  (Ep.  Ind., 
i,  123)  calls  the  jbmily  Oandella,  or  Candrateya,  with 
descent  from  a  sage  Candrateya,  himself  a  descendant 
of  Atri.  (It  is  curious  how  many  of  these  later 
traditions  suggest  the  idea  of  a  foreign  warrior  tribe 
becoming  Bralimanic.)  The  (Khajuraho)  inscription 
shows  the  family  as  of  sufficient  rank  (in  the  tenth 
century)  to  marry  into  a  Cauhiin  clan.  Were  Jaina 
at  one  time.  Cunningham  thinks  they  began  at 
Mahoba  (fifty-four  miles  south  of  Utamlrpur,  N.W. 
Provinces)  in  the  ninth  century ;  afterwards  ruled  at 
Kalanjara.  Certainly  not  Sombaiisi^  as  sometimes 
suggested. 

6.  Dhanial  (P.,  Salt  Ranr^e). 

7.  Dhund  (P.,  N.W.  bills).    Some  very  old  tribes  along 

with  the  SatI  and  Ketwal  (Arch.  £ep.»  ii,  p.  13). 

8.  Gaur  (locally  Qaurwa).    A  name  given  to  denote  the 

tribe  of  the  older  Riijas  of  Gauj*  or  Bengal.  Now 
divided  into  the  Bhat-gau;*,  Camar-gaur,  and 
Bahman-gauf,  implying  mixed  races  descendant 
from  mothers  of  the  Bhat^  Qamar,  and  Brahman 
castes  or  clans.  Some  of  the  Sutlej  hill  Rajas 
(P.)  of  Suket,  Mandi,  etc.,  are  *  Gaur.*  An  old 
chronicle  states  they  preceded  the  Hauhan  in  Ajmer. 
A  Gauf  chief  fought  Sindhia  at  Supara,  or  Sopara 
CThana  district  of  Bombay),  as  late  as  1809.  (This 
place  was  said  to  have  been  for  centuries  the  capital 
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of  the  Upper  Eookan.)  It  is  quite  likely  tint  the 
Bengal  Rajaa,  of  uncertain  clan  and  called  Ganr 
from  the  locality,  were  widely  disponed  befim  tbe 
early  Moslem  conquests,  and  gave  rise  to  a  my 
miscellaneous  series  of  clans. 

9.  Gautara.     A  local  tribe   (N.,  0  ),  origin  uncertain. 

Whether  it  is  connected  with  Gnuta.ma  ILislii  or 
with  the  Sakya  famous  as  the  clan  of  Buddha,  it  ii 
impossible  to  say.  If  it  were  so,  on  becoming  Hioda 
it  would  not  clierisli  any  such  reminiscence.  I  mast 
refer  to  Crookcs,  ii,  404,  for  details :  the  sixth 
descendant  of  the  Sage  Gautama  could  not  be  con- 
temporary with  any  Gabajr^r  or  Rathor  prince  of 
Kanauj. 

10.  Goleria  (East  P.  Hills)  :  Ibbetson,  $  457.  Posnbly 

connected  with  Kato^h,  Jaswal,  ete.,  and  a  rsUe 
of  some  ancient  Aryan  stock  of  the  Trigartts 
country, 

11.  Janwar  (0.),  the  offspring  of  an  ancestor  *Bariyir 

Shah/  said  to  have  come  from  ihe  west  of  Gnjsiit 
(Ghampaner).  May  possibly  be  Cauhan :  since  thaw 
were  in  possession  of  the  hill-fort  of  Paragafh  from 

1300-1484  A.D. 

12.  Jhalil  or  Mukvanu,  and  Jetva.    These  are  Kathinwar  ' 

tribes,  and  I  must  refer,  for  their  certainly  Norihem  i 
(probably  Huna)  origin,  to  the  detailed  account  in 
Bom.  Gaz.,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  135  ff.    A  branch  of  the 
Mihira  or  Mer  race  went  thence  to  Rj. 

13.  Johiya  (S.-Kast  P.).    Possibly  a  relic  of  the  local 

Yandheya  tribe.    (Rapson's  Coins,  p.  14.) 

14.  Kalhans  (O.).    A  local  clan  descended  from  a  Bisgie 

ancestor,  'Sahuj  Singh.* 

15.  Eanhpnria  (O.).   In  the  sizteeath  century.  Possibly 

some  connection  with  the  Bais  and  the  Gkihapm  (f). 

16.  Eatheriya,  or  Eatehriya.    A  powerful  tribe  in  Bobil- 

khand,  more  probably  deriving  their  name  from  the 
country  than  giving  it,  as  sometimes  said.  (I2tb 
century.) 
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17.  Eau^k  (Benares  and  Gorakhpnr  divisions).  Possibly 

some  local  remnant  of  the  old  £utfika  tribe  associated 

with  the  Bharata. 

18.  Manhas.    Jam  will  is  the  name  of  a  supprior  branch  in 

the  P.  western  bills.  Very  possibly  a  remnant  of 
some  old  Aryan  stock. 

19.  FOndir  (P.,  local).   Said  to  be  a  relic  of  Tod'a  eztinot 

Dablma  royal  bouse.     Also  in  Upper  Doab 
where  as  many  as  66,000  are  found. 

20.  Sakarwar  fO.).    See  Crookes  fiv,  264). 

21.  Sengar  (U.,  in  sixteenth  century).    Claim  the  aame 

descent  as  Qautam  (q.v.). 
23.   Tank  (N.,  0.).   Possibly  a  remnant  of  tbe  Tanga^a 
tribe. 

23.  TuAR,  or  Tunwar.    Toitiara,    This  tribe  is  celebrated, 

as  a  number  of  princes  held  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  possibly  they  may 
bave  bad  some  connection  witb  an  older  n^al 
Aryan  stock,  like  tbe  vaguely  denominated  Qaui* 
Rajputs.  I  have  made  some  fnrtber  remarks  in  tbe 
text  about  a  possible  origin  iti  Sirmur  (north-west 
of  the  Jamna).  We  seem  to  have  Tuiir  kings  of  both 
Kanauj  and  Delhi  up  to  1050  a.d.,  after  which  the 
Rather  took  Kanauj  and  confined  tbe  Tuar  to  Delbi. 
Tbe  suocessioQ  passed,  on  failure  of  beirs,  to  tbe 
Qauban. 

The  Tomara  (and  a  section  Jatu)  are  still  found  in 
the  East  P.,  and  in  N.  and  O.  there  were  39,000 
Tuars  (1891).  The  Jangbara  are  a  Tuar  sept  in 
Robilkband. 

24.  Vila  (or  Bala).    I  may  perbaps  include  tbis,  as  tbere 

IB  a  cbief  still  ruling  at  Dbank  (Gujarat).  Remarks 
bave  been  made  under  the  head  of  '  Solar.' 

[I  bare  not  included  a  few  purely  local  and  minor  clans, 
abready  noted  in  tbe  Panjab  list  at  p«  535.] 
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Art.  XVI.— .4  Theory  of  Univenal  Grammar,  as  applied 
to  a  Group  of  Savage  Languagea,   By  K.  C.  Temple. 

In  reviewing  lately  Mr.  Portmaii's  Note^  on  the  Languages 
ol  the  South  Andaman  Ghroop  of  Tribes/'  I  pointed  out  that 
he  had  used  a  pamphlet  of  my  own,  privately  printed  in 
1883,  entitled  "  A  Brief  Exposition  of  a  Theory  of  Universal 
Grammar,"  which  was  specially  desip^ricd  to  meet  the  very 
difficulties  he  had  to  face  in  giving  a  general  idea  of 
kagoages  constructed  on  lines  at  first  sight  very  different 
from  those  on  whose  structure  modem  European  Grammar 
is  based. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  arose 
out  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  using  the  usual 
inflexional  system  of  Grammar,  as  taught  in  Europe 
for  the  accurate  description  of  a  group  of  agglutinative 
languages,  and  that  it  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the 
eriticiams  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  ElUs,  publio  and  private, 
on  an  old  work  of  1877  and  certain  MSS.  by  myself  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Man  on  the  ATulciiiianesc  speech.  Mr.  Ellis 
explained  that  in  order  to  adequately  represent  for  soientifio 
naders  such  a  form  of  speech  as  the  Andamanese,  "we 
require  new  terms  and  an  entirely  new  set  of  grammatical 
conceptions,  which  shall  not  bend  an  agglutinative  language 
to  our  inflexional  translation,"  and  he  asked  rae  accordingly 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  throw  uver  the  inflexional 
treatment  of  an  uninflectod  language."  This,  and  the 
further  consideration  that  since  every  human  being  speaks 
with  but  the  one  object  of  communicating  his  own 
intelligence  to  other  human  beings,  the  several  possible 
ways  of  doing  this  must  be  based  on  some  general  laws 
spplicablo  to  them  all,  if  only  one  could  find  them  out^ 

IJI.A.K.  im  37 
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led  me  to  make  the  attempt  to  construct  a  g^cneral  theory 
ou  logical  jjrinciplos,  which  tshouhi  abandon  the  iuflexional 
treatment,  it«  conceptions,  and  its  terras. 

Suck  an  attempt  inToIved  a  wide  departare  from  ortbodox 
grammatical  teaching,  and  I  found  tbat  Mr.  Paitman, 
while  adopting  the  theory,  had  been  unable  to  clear  himself 
of  the  teachinu^  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
bad  consequently  produced  a  work  which  was  a  campronii-? 
between  the  two.  His  laborious  and  praifiewortby  efforts 
to  adequately  represent  the  Andamanese  languages  had 
failed  in  point  of  clearness,  and  my  theory  was  not  properly 
represented  in  bis  pages.  I  therefore  promised  in  the 
review  to  revert  to  the  subject  again  in  this  Journal,  and 
to  give  its  readers  a  mriK  extended  view  of  the  theory 
than  was  then  possible,    lience  this  article. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks  I  will  proceed  at 
once  with  my  subject,  commencing  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  argumentation  on  which  the  theory  is  based,  testing 
it  as  a  method  of  clearly  presenting  u  savage  group  of 
tongues  constructed  after  the  fasliion  of  the  Andamancse 
by  an  explanation  thereby  of  the  linguistic  contents  of  an 
entire  story,  as  given  by  Mr.  Portman,  viz.  The  Andaman 
Fire  Legend,"  and  concluding  by  a  skeleton  statement  of 
the  theory  itself. 

Premising  tluit  I  am  talking  of  the  coiulitions  of  sixteen 
years  ugo,  I  found  myself,  in  building  up  the  theory, 
compelled,  in  order  to  work  out  the  argument  logically, 
to  commence  where  the  accepted  Grammars  ended,  vis.  at 
the  sentence,  defining  the  sentence  as  the  expression  of 
a  complete  meaning,  and  making  thai  the  unit  of  language. 
ClearU  ,  tlien,  a  sentence  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
expressions  of  a  meaning  or  *  words,'  which  I  defined  as 
single  expressions  of  a  meaning.  It  can  also  consist  of 
two  separate  parts— the  subject,  i.e.,  the  matter  to  be 
discussed  or  communicated,  and  the  predicate,  i.e.,  the 
discussion  or  commnntcation.  And  when  the  subject  or 
predicate  consists  of  many  words  it  must  contain  prmcipoi 
and  additional  words. 
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This  leads  to  the  argument  that  the  components  of 

a  sentence  are  words,  placed  either  in  the  subjective  or 
predicative  part  of  it,  having  a  relation  to  each  other  in 
that  part  of  principal  and  subordinate.  Therefore,  because 
of  sncli  relation,  words  fulfil  functions.  The  functions  ol 
the  principal  words  are  to  indicate  the  subject  or  predicate, 
and  of  the  subordinate  words  to  illustrate  the  predicate,  or 
to  explain  the  subje3t  or  to  illustrate  that  explanation. 
Again,  as  the  predicate  is  the  discussion  or  communication 
on  the  subject,  it  is  capable  of  extension  or  completion  by 
complementary  words,  which  form  that  part  of  a  sentence 
recognized  in  the  Grammars  as  '  the  object/ 

This  completes  the  first  stage  of  the  argument  leading 
to  a  direct  and  simple  definition  of  grammatical  terras;  but 
speech  obviously  does  not  stop  here,  because  mankind  speaks 
with  a  purpose,  and  the  function  of  his  sentences  is  to 
indicate  that  purpose,  which  must  be  one  of  the  following 
in  any  specified  sentence: — (1)  affirmation,  (2)  denial, 
(3)  interrogation,  (4)  exhortation,  (5)  information. 

Now,  purpose  can  be  indicated  in  a  sentenco  by  the 
position  of  its  components,  by  variation  of  their  forms,  or 
by  the  addition  of  special  introductory  words.  Also, 
connected  purposes  can  be  indicated  by  connected  sentences, 
placed  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  principal  and 
subordinate,  which  relation  can  be  expressed  by  the  position 
of  the  sentences  themselves,  by  variation  of  the  forms  of 
their  components,  or  by  the  addition  of  special  words  of 
reference.  And  a  word  of  reference  can  act  in  two  ways, 
either  by  merely  joining  sentences,  or  by  substituting  itself 
in  the  subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the  principal 
sentence  to  which  it  refers.  Farther,  the  inter-relation  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence  can  be  expressed  by  the  addition 
of  special  connecting  words,  or  by  variation  or  correlated 
variation  of  form. 

These  coneiderations  complete  what  may  be  called  the 
second  stage  of  the  argument  leading  to  clear  definitions 
of  grammatical  terms.  The  argument  thereafter  becomes 
mom  complicated,   taking   us    into   the  expkuation  of 
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elliptical,  i.e.  incompletely  expressed,  forms  of  speech,  and 
into  those  expansions  of  sentences  known  as  phrase?,  clause*, 
and  pcriofls.  But  to  keep  our  minds  fixed  for  the  prestut 
only  on  tliat  part  of  it  whicli  leads  to  plain  grammatical 
definitions,  it  may  be  stated  now  that  functionally  a  word 
is  either — 

(1)  An  inieger,  or  a  sentence  in  itself. 

(2)  An  indieaior,  or  indicatiYe  of  the  subject  or  eonqtkmeiU 
(object)  of  a  sentence. 

(3)  An  explicatoi\  or  explanatory  of  its  subject  or  com- 
plement. 

(4)  A  predicator,  or  indicative  of  its  predicate. 

(5)  An  tiiustraforf  or  illustrative  of  its  predicate  or  com- 
plement, or  of  the  explanation  of  its  subject  or  coraplcracat. 

(6)  A  connector^  or  explanatory  of  the  inter-rolation  of  it* 
components  (words). 

(7)  An  introducer,  or  explanatory  of  its  purpose. 

(8)  A  re/ereni  conj'unctor,  or  explanatory  of  the  inter- 
relation of  connected  sentences  by  joining  them. 

(9)  A  referent  sube/ituie,  or  explanatory  of  the  inter- 
relation of  connected  sentences  by  substitution  of  itself  io 
the  subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the  princtpsl 
sentence  to  which  it  refers. 

These,  then,  are  the  terms  I  concocted  and  the  arguments 
out  of  which  they  grew.  Of  course,  grammarians  wUl 
know  that  all  this  is  syntax,  and  X  will  now  explain  wh? 
I  consider  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  study  function 
than  form  as  essential  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  words, 
and  how  to  my  mind  accidence  arises  properly  out  of  syotsz 
and  not  the  other  way  round,  as  we  have  all  been  taught. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  given  word  may  fulfil  one  or  more 
or  all  the  functions  of  words,  and  that  therefore  words  may 
be  collected  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  functions,  any 
individual  word  being  transferable  from  one  class  to  another 
and  belonging  to  as  many  classes  as  there  are  functions 
which  it  can  fulfil.  The  functions  a  word  fuliiis  in  any 
particular  sentence  can  be  indicated  by  its  position  therein 
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without  or  with  Tariation  of  fornii  and,  because  of  this,  the 
farm  which  a  word  can  he  made  to  assume  is  capable  of 
indicating  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  for  the  nonce.  It 

IB  further  obvious  that  words  transferable  from  class  to  class 
belon<>  primarily  to  a  certain  class  and  secondarily  to  the 
others,  that  a  transfer  involves  the  fultilment  of  a  new 
fuDCiion,  and  that  a  word  in  its  transferred  condition 
becomes  a  new  word  connected  with  the  form  fulfilling  the 
primarf  function,  the  relation  between  the  forms,  ie.  the 
words,  so  connected  being  that  of  parent  and  offshoot. 
Perm,  therefore,  can  indicate  the  class  to  which  a  parent 
word  and  its  otishoots  respectively  belong. 

This  is  the  induction  that  leads  me  to  argue  that  form 
grows  out  of  function,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  familiar  way, 
accidence  grows  out  of  syntax,  because  when  connected 
words  differ  in  form  they  must  consist  of  a  principal  part 
or  stem,  and  an  additional  part  or  functional  affix.  The 
function  of  the  stem  is  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  function  of  the  affix  to  modify  that  meaning  with 
leferenoe  to  the  function  of  the  word.  Tbis  modification 
can  be  expressed  by  indicating  the  class  to  which  the  word 
belongs,  or  by  indicating  its  relatiou  or  correlation  to  the 
other  words  in  the  sentence. 

But  the  stem  itself  may  consist  of  an  original  meaning 
and  thus  be  a  simple  stem,  or  it  may  contain  a  modification 
of  an  original  meaning  and  so  be  a  compound  stem. 
A  compound  stem  must  consist  of  a  principal  part  or  root 
and  additional  parts  or  radical  affixes,  tlie  function  of  the 
root  being  to  indicate  the  original  meaning  of  the  stem, 
and  of  the  radical  affixes  to  indicate  the  modifications  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  root  has  been  changed  into  the 
meaning  of  the  stem. 

Further,  since  words  fulfil  functions  and  belong  to  classes, 
they  must  possess  inherent  (j^uuliLieii,  wliiuk  can  be  indicated 
by  qualitative  affixes. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  affixes  determine  the  forms  of  words, 
bringing  into  existence  what  is  usually  called  etymology 
or  deriTation.  They  are  attachable,  separably  or  inseparably. 
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to  roots  aod  stems  and  words  by  the  well-recogaized  method* 
of  prefixing,  infixiog,  and  suffixing,  either  in  their  fall  or 
in  a  Taiied  fonn.  It  is  the  method  of  attaching  them  by 
Tariation  of  form  that  brings  aboat  inflexion  in  all  its 

variety  of  kind. 

Such  is  the  line  which  I  have  long  thou£>ht  inductive 
argument  should  take,  in  order  to  work  out  the  grammar 
of  any  giTen  language  or  group  of  languagea  logioallj, 
starting  from  the  base  argument  that  speech  ia  a  mode  of 
communication  between  man  and  man,  expressed  through 
the  ear  by  talking,  tlirougli  the  eye  by  signs,  ur  throa^li 
the  skin  by  touch,  and  taking  a  language  to  be  a  variety 
or  special  mode  of  speech. 

The  grammar,  i.e.  the  exposition  of  the  laws^  of  any 
single  language  seems  to  me  to  stop  at  this  point,  and  to 
carry  the  argument  further,  as  one  of  course  must,  is  to 
enter  the  region  of  Compa:  ative  Griiminar.  In  doing  so 
one  must  start  at  the  same  point  as  beiore,  viz.  the  iientcnce, 
but  progress  on  a  diEerent  line,  beoause  hitherto  the  effort 
haa  been  to  resolve  the  unit  of  language  into  its  oomponents, 
and  now  it  has  to  be  considered  as  being  itself  a  component 
of  something  greater,  i.e.  of  a  language. 

To  contiiiutj  the  argument.  Since  a  sentence  is  composed 
of  words  placed  in  a  particular  order  without  or  with 
variation  of  form,  its  meaning  is  clearly  rendered  complete 
by  the  combination  of  the  meaning  of  its  components  with 
their  position  or  forms  or  both.  Also,  since  sentences  are 
the  units  of  languages,  words  are  the  oomponenta  of 
sentences,  and.  languages  are  varieties  of  speech,  languages 
can  vary  in  the  loriiis  of  tlieir  words,  or  in  the  position 
in  which  their  words  are  placed  in  the  sentence,  or  in  both. 
And  thus  are  created  classes  of  languages.  Again,  since 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  may  be  rendered  complete  either 
by  the  position  of  its  words  or  by  their  forms,  languages  are 
primarily  divisible  iiAo  syntactical  languages,  or  those  that 
express  complete  meaning  by  the  position  of  their  words; 
and  into  formative  languages,  or  those  that  express  complete 
meaning  by  the  forms  of  their  words.   Further,  since  words 
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are  varied  in  form  by  the  addition  of  aflBxes,  and  since 
affixes  may  bo  attached  to  words  in  an  altered  or  unaltered 
form,  formative  languages  are  divisible  into  agglutinative 
languages,  or  those  that  add  affixes  without  alteration  ;  and 
into  synthetic  languages,  or  those  that  add  affixes  with 
alteration.  And  lastly,  since  affixes  may  be  prefixes,  infixes, 
or  suffixes,  agglutinative  and  synthetic  languages  are  each 
divisible  into  (I)  pre-mutative,  or  those  that  prefix  their 
affixes ;  (2)  intro-mutative,  or  those  that  infix  them  ;  and 
(3)  post-rautative,  or  those  that  suffix  them. 

Thus  docs  it  seem  to  me  that  the  inductive  argument 
can  be  carried  onwards  to  a  clear  and  definite  apprehension 
of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  varieties  of  human  speech,  i.e.  by  languages.  But  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other  natural  growth,  no  language 
can  have  ever  been  left  to  develop  itself  alone,  and  thus 
do  we  get  the  phenomenon  of  connected  languages,  which 
may  be  defined  as  those  that  differ  from  each  other  by 
varying  the  respective  forms  and  positions,  but  not  the 
meanings,  of  their  words.  And  since  the  variation  of  form 
is  effected  by  the  addition  of  altered  or  unaltered  affixes, 
connected  languages  can  vary  the  forms  of  the  affixes 
without  materially  varying  those  of  the  roots  and  stems  of 
their  words.  In  this  way  they  become  divisible  into  groups, 
or  those  whose  stems  are  common,  and  into  families,  or 
those  whose  roots  are  common. 

It  is  also  against  natural  conditions  for  any  language 
to  develop  only  in  one  direction,  or  without  subjection  to 
outside  influences,  and  so  it  is  that  we  find  languages 
developing  on  more  than  one  line  and  belonging  strictly 
to  more  than  one  class,  but  in  every  such  case  the  language 
has  what  is  commonly  called  its  genius  or  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, i.e.,  it  belongs  primarily  to  one  class  and  secondarily 
to  the  others. 

I  have  always  thought,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  proved, 
that  every  language  must  conform  to  some  part  or  other 
of  the  theory  above  indicated  in  outline,  and  in  that  case 
the  theory  would  be  truly  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
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it— "A  Theory  of  Uniyersal  Grammar/'  That  audi  a 
theory  ezutsi  in  nature  and  only  awaits  unearthing,  I  hate 
no  doubt  whatever.    Mankind,  when  tmtrammelled  hy 

*  teacliin«^,'  acts  on  an  instinctive  a9sum])tion  of  its  existence, 
for  cluldrcn  and  adults  alike  alwuvfj  learn  a  language  iu 
the  same  way  if  left  to  themselves.  They  copy  the 
enunciation  of  cornplete  sentences  from  experts  in  it  to 
start  with,  leaminf?  to  divide  up  and  vary  the  seuteuces 
80  acquired  afterw'ard8,  and  this  is  not  only  the  surest 
but  also  the  quickest  way  of  mastering  a  foreign  tongue 
correctly.  Its  rules  of  grammar,  aa  stated  in  booka  about 
it,  are  mastered  later  on,  and  in  every  case  where  they 
only  are  atudied  there  comes  abont  that  book  knowledge 
of  the  language,  which  is  ererywhero  by  instinct  acknov* 
lodged  to  be  a  matter  apart  from  and  inferior  to  tbe 
practical  or  true  knowledge.  I  use  the  term  '  true '  bere^ 
because,  unless  this  is  possessed,  whateyer  knowledge  may 
be  acquired  fails  to  fulfil  its  object  of  finding  a  new  mocte 
of  communicating  with  one's  fellow  man. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  let 
Grammars  were  to  follow  closely  on  the  laws  instinctively 
obeyed  by  the  untutored  man,  and  to  do  no  violence  to 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas,  the  divorce 
bctwt  en  practical  and  linguistic  knowleflo;^ — between  kiiuw- 
Idlf^'c  by  the  car  and  knowledge  by  the  eye — would  not 
be  60  complete  as  it  is  nowadays.  And  not  only  that,  if 
the  laws  could  be  stated  in  the  manner  above  suggested, 
they  could  be  more  readily  graspod  and  better  retained 
in  the  memory,  and  languages  would  consequently  be  more 
quickly,  more  thoroughly,  and  more  easily  learned,  both  by 
children  and  adults,  than  is  now  practicable.  Looked  at 
thus,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  piaotiesl 
importance. 

Thia  ia  what  I  have  attempted  to  achieve  in  statiag 
my  theory;  but,  assuming  it  to  be  fundamentally  right 
and  correctly  worked  out,  it  will  be  observed  that  it 
reverses  the  accepted  order  of   teaching,  alters  many 

accepted  definitions,  and,  while  admitting  much  that  ii 
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usually  taught,  it  both  adds  and  omits  many  details.  Taken 
all  round,  it  is  a  wide  departure  from  orthodox  teaching. 
Hence  the  interest  that  Mr.  Portman's  efiforts  possess  for 
.  myself. 

But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  ray  review  of  his 
book,  he  has  not  strictly  applied  the  theory,  and  has  mixed 
it  up  in  his  application  with  the  accepted  teaching.  I  will 
therefore  now  put  it  to  the  test  in  my  own  way,  using  for 
the  purpose  Mr.  Portman's  sixth  chapter  on  "  The  Andaman 
Fire  Legend,"  which  he  gives  in  all  the  five  languages  of 
the  South  Andaman  group. 

The  story  is  in  each  case  a  very  short  one,  and  is  given 
by  Mr.  Portman  as  follows  : — 

THE  ANDAMAN  FIKE  LEGEND. 

Aka-Beada  Language. 
Interlined  Text. 

Taul-l'oko-tima — ^len  Puluga — la  mami — ka  1  Luratut — la 

(a  Place)     —  in     God  asleep-was  |     (a  Bird) 

cbapa  tap  — nga  omo  — re  |  chapa — la  Puluga — la 
fire     steal — ing  bring — did  |  fire  God 
pugat  — ka   I  Puluga — la  boi    — ka    |  Puluga — la  chapa 
burning — was  |    God  awake — was  |    God  fire 

eni     — ka    |   a     ik      chapa — lik  Luratut 
seizing — was  |  he  taking  fire   — by  (Bird) 
Tot — pugari — re  I  jck       Luratut — la  eni      — ka    |  a 
burn  — t   1  at-once  (Bird)          taking — was  |  he 
i — ^Tar-cheker  I'ot — pugari — re  |  Wota-Emi — baraij  — len 
(a  Bird)  burn  — t   |  Wota-Emi — village — in 

Chaoga-tabanga  oko — dal — re  |  Tomolola  | 
The^ancestors       made-Hrcs    |  Tomolola  | 

Mr.  Forfman^i  Rendering. 

God  was  sleeping  at  Taul-l'oko-tima.  Luratut  came, 
stealing  fire.  The  fire  burnt  God.  God  woke  up.  God 
seized  the  fire ;  He  took  the  fire  and  burnt  Luratut  with  it. 
Then  Luratut  took  (the  fire)  ;  he  burnt  Tar-cheker  in 
Wota-Emi  village,  (where  then)  the  Ancestors  lit  fires. 
(The  Ancestors  referred  to  were  the)  Tomola. 
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Akak-Bai»b  Laxouaob. 
InUrUmi  Ikxt. 

Dim-Daura — le  rita  Keri-l*oTi?-tauwer — te  Puluga 

(a  Mnn)         lon^-ago      (a  Place)        — by  God 
Vi  toago       choapa  1' — omo      — l^atc  f  oiig  ik 
his  platform  £re  bringing — was  i  he  taking 

akat-paora  paguru — t  1' — a — re  |  Bolub    ka  Tarkaur 
all-men    bttrQ    -^t       di-d  j  (a  Man)  and  (a  Mao) 
ka    Biiichau  ongot  etc — ^jurugmu        — — ia  |  ongot 
and  (a  Man)  they         m-the-sea-wen — t— did  |  they 
at— yankat  mo  — ^nga  |  ongot  oaro — ^ttchal-ena  — te 
nsh      becom — ^ing  |  they  oarry-taking — hj 
Bokwa^Far-tonga-baroij—a  oko— dal  — ^nga  I* — a — 
(a  Place)      -village-ui         fire*mak*ing  di— d 

Mr.  P9riman*9  Mmitring. 

Dim-Daura,  a  very  lonf?  time  ago,  at  Keri-rong-tauwer, 
was  bringing  ilrc  from  God's  platfurni.  lie,  taking  the 
fire,  burnt  everybody  with  it.  Bolub  and  Tarkaur  and 
Biiichau  fell  into  the  sea  and  became  fish.  They  took  the 
fire  to  Rokwa-Far-tonga  village  and  made  fires  there. 


PUCUIKWAR  LaKQUAOB. 

Interlimd  Text, 

Taul-roko-tim — an  Bilik  Tong^pat  — ^ye  ;  Luratut  | 
(a  Place)    — in  God  sleep — did  |  (a  Bird)  | 
Feng  at   ab— lechi — nga  |  Luratut  Tong — di   —ye  | 
he     fire  bring — ^ing  |  (a  Bird)  aeiz'-Hed  i 

kota  ong  Bilik  Fab — bikt — ^ye  |  kota  Bilik 

then  he  God  bum — t  |  then  God 

Fong — ^konjri  — ^ye  |  Bilik  |  Fong  at   li  -^ye  |  ong 

awaken-^ed  |  God  |  he     fire  sets^ed  j  he 
e      Luratut  Foto— toi-chu — nga  |  kota  kol  ong 
then  (a  Bird)  (with)fire-hitt — ing  |  then  again  he 
e       Tarchal  Tote —    toi-clui~\e  I  Chdltcr 
then  (a  Man)     (willi)  fuc-luL — did  i  (a  liird) 

Fong — di    — ye  |  ong  Lao-Chara  — len  da  — nga  | 
seiz — ed  |  he    ancestors    — to    giv — ing  | 

Wauta-Emi — en  ota  Lao-chain  |  n'ong  o — kadak  — n{>a. 
Wauta-Emi — ^in  then  aacestors  |  they       fire-mak — mg. 
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Mr,  Poriman'i  Rendering. 

God  was  sleeping  in  Taul-l'oko-tima.  Luratut  went  to 
bring  fire.  Luratut  caught  hold  of  the  fire,  then  he  burnt 
God.  Then  God  woke  up.  God  seized  the  fire.  He  hit 
Luratut  with  tlie  fire.  Then  ugain  he  hit  Tarchal  with 
the  fire.  Chalter  caught  hold  of  it.  He  gave  it  to  the 
aucestors.    Then  the  ancestors  made  fire  at  Wauta-Emi. 

AuKAu-Juwoi  Language. 
Interlined  Text. 

Kuro-t*on-mik — a    Mom  Mint  — la  |  Bilik 

(a  Place)     — in  Mr.    Pigeon       I  God  t 
I'aukau — ema  — t  |  peakar  at  — lo     top  — chike  | 
slep — t  I  wood    fire — with  stealing — waa  | 
at     laiche    Lech     — lin  a    |  kotak  a 
fire  the-late  (a  Man) — to   he  |  then  he 
auko — kodak    — chine  at — lo     Karat- tatak-emi — in  | 
fire-make — did     fire-with      (a  Place)     — at  | 

Mr.  PortmanU  Rendering. 

Mr.  Pigeon  stole  a  firebrand  at  Kuro-t'on-raika,  while 
God  was  sleeping.  He  gave  the  brand  to  the  late  Lech, 
who  then  made  fires  at  Karat-tatak-emi. 

KoL  Language. 
Interlined  Text. 

Taul-l'oko-tim — en  Bilik — la  pat    — ke    |  Luratut — la 

(a  Place)    — in  God         asleep — was  ]     (a  Bird) 
Oko-Emi — t     at  kek — an  |  Kaulotat — ke   |  lin 
(a  Place) — in  fire  too — k    |    (a  Man)  — was  I  by 
r — a — chol — an  Min-tong-ta — kete  |  Min-tong-ta — kete-lak 
(he) — wen — t      (a  Place)   — to     |    (a  Place)   — to  -by 

1'— ir — bil        — an  |  Kaulotat  I'ir — pin 

(it)  —out-wen — t    |   (a  Man)  charcoal 
I'ir — dauk  — an   |  k'irim — kauduk    — an   |  n'a 

break — did  |  fire-make — did  |  they 

n'otam — tepur — an         |  at  — ke  n'ote  — tepur — an  | 
alive  — became  |  fire — by  (they) — alive  — became  | 
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Min-tong-tauk-paiiroicli'-^m  Jangil     {  n'a 

(a  PiMie)    -village  — in  aDoostora  |  they 
I'oko — ^kaudak  — an  1 
fire-make'-did  | 

2ft\  Foriman's  Rendtring. 

God  was  sleepine  at  Taul-l'oko-tima.  Luratut  took  away 
fire  to  Oko-Eini.  Kaulotat  went  to  Min-tong-ta,  (taking  fire 
with  him  from  Oko-Erai).  At  Min-tong-ta  the  fire  went 
out.  Kaulotat  broke  up  the  charred  firewood  and  made 
fire  ap^ain,  (by  blowing  up  the  embers).  They  (the  people 
there;  became  alive.  Owing  to  the  tire  they  became  ahve. 
The  ancestors  thus  got  fire  in  Min^tong-tauk  village. 

In  raakiiig  an  analysis  of  the  laii^^uage  in  which  ibe 
abuve  story  is  couched,  it  is  at  first  all  plain  sailing,  and 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  g^laiice  from  any  of  these  sentence* 
that  the  Andanumese  ytiiteuce  is  the  expression  of  a 
complete  meaning,  capable  at  once  of  being  divided  into 
subject  and  predicate.  This  can  be  seen  as  under,  making 
iS.  mean  that  the  word  is  in  the  subjective^  and  P.  that 
it  is  in  the  predicative,  part  of  the  sentence. 

Taul-l'oko-tima-len  (P.)  Pulugala  (S.)  maraika  (P.). 
Luratutla  (S.)  chapa-tapnga  (S.)  omore  (P.).  Ghapala(8i) 
Pulugala  (P.)  pugatka  (P.).    Pulugala  (S.)  boflca  (P.). 

Pulugala  (S.)  chupa  (P.)  enika  (S.).  A  (S.)  ik  (S.)  chapa- 
lik  (P.)  Luratut  (P.)  Pot-pugarire  (P.).  Jek  (P.)  Luratutla 
(S.)  enika  (P.).  A  (S.)  Itarcheker  (P.)  I'ot-pugarire  (P.). 
Wota-Emi-baraij-len  (P.)  Chaoga-tabanga  (6.)  oka-daire 
(P.).    Tomola  (iS.)  (P.  wanting). 

Akak-Balb. 

Dim-Daurale  fS.)  rita  (P.)  Keri-Pong-tauwer-te  (P.) 
Puluga  (P.)  i'i  (P.)  toago  (P.)  choapa  (P.)  Pomokate  (P.). 

Oug  fS.)  ik  (S.)  akat-paura  (P.)  pugurut-l'are  (P.).  Bolob 
(S  )  ka  (8.)  Tarkaur  (S.)  ka  (S.)  Bilichau  (S.)  (P.  wantinfr). 
HiiiTot  (S.)  otojurugmutia  (P.).  Ongot  (S.)  atyaukat  ^P.) 
nionga  (P.)  Ongot  (S.)  oarotichal-cna-te  (S.)  Rokwa-lar- 
tonga  (P.)  baroij-leu  (P.)  oko-dalnga-rare  (P.). 
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rUCHlKWAR. 

Taul-l'oko-tim-an  (P.)  Bilik  (S.)  I'ong-patyc  (P.). 
Luratut  (S.)  (P.  wanting).  L'ong  (S.)  at  (P.)  ab-lcchiDga 
fP.).  Luratut  (S.)  I'ong-diye  (P.).  Kota  (P.)  ong  (S.) 
Bilik  (P.)  I'ab-bikiye  (P.).  Kota  (P.)  Bilik  (S.)  I'ong- 
konyiye  (P.).  Bilik  (S.)  (P.  wanting).  L'ong  (S.)  at  (P.) 
live  (P.).  Ong  (S.)  e  (P.)  Luratut  (P.)  I'oto-toi-ohunga 
(P.).  Koto  (P.)  kol  (P.)  ong  (8.)  e  (P.)  Tarchal  (P.)  I'ote- 
toi-cbuvo  (P.).  Chalter  (S.)  I'ong-dive  (P.).  Ong  (S.) 
laocham-len  (P.)  danga  (P.).  Wauta-Enii-en  (P.)  ota  (P.) 
Laocham  (S.)  (P.  wanting).   N'ong-o-kadaknga  (P.). 

AuKAU-Juwoi. 

Earo-i'on*mik*a  (P.)  Mom-Miritla  (S.)  (P.  wanting). 
Bilik  (8.)  Taukau-emat  (P.).  (S.  wanting)  peakar  (P.) 
at-lo  (P.)  topchike  (P.).  At  (P.)  laiche  (P.)  Lech-lin  (P.) 
a  (S.)  (P.  wanting).  Kotak  (P.)  a  (S.)  auko-kodakcbine 
(P.)  at-lo  (P.)  JBjirat-totak-emi-in  (P.). 

The  whole  narration  in  this  language  is  exfremely 
elliptica],  and  what  Mr.  Portman  defines  as  the  first 
'phrase'  eeems  to  me  to  be  three  elliptical  sentences. 

£oL. 

TauM'oko-tim-en  (P.)  Bilikla  (S.)  patke  (P.).  Luratutla 
(S.)  Oko-emit  (P.)  at  (P.)  kekan  (P.).  Kaulotat-ke  (S.  and 
P.).    Lin  (P.)  I'a-cholan  (S.  and  P.)  Min-tong-ta-kete 

(P.).  Min-tong-ta-ketelak  (P.)  I'ir-bilan  (S.  and  P.). 
Kaulotat  (S.)  I'ir-pin  (P.)  I'ir-daukan  (P.).  (8.  waiitin^r) 
k'irim-kaudakan  (P.).  N'a  (S.)  n'otam-tcpuran  (P.).  Atke 
(P.)  n'ote-tcpuran  (S.  and  P.).  Min-tong-tauk-pauroich-in 
(P.)  jangil  (S.)  n'a  (S.)  Pokckaudakan  (P.). 

There  are  inetenceB  in  these  languages  of  combining  the 
tabject  and  predicate  in  one  expression,  which  are  an 
indication  of  grammatical  growth.  E.g.,  Klauloiat-h  is 
really  an  indicator  (noun)  with  a  predicative^(verbal)  suffix, 

and  signifies  some  such  expression  as  :  '  Now,  there  was  one 
Kaulotat.'  In  n'ote-tepuran  we  have  the  subject  and  predicate 
again  combined  into  one  expression — n*  (they)  -ote-tepuran 
(became  alive). 
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Tlie  next  point  for  consiMeration,  viz.,  that  the  components 
of  the  sentences  are  words,  placed  either  in  the  subjectiTe 
or  predicative  parts  of  it,  having  a  relation  to  each  other 
in  that  part  necrls  no  special  illustration,  and  one  may  pass 
on  to  the  functions  of  the  words,  iisin*^  the  abbreviations 
given  below  in  tlio  illustrations  exhibited.  To  make  these 
clear  to  the  reader,  I  will  recapitulate  tlie  explanatioas  givea 
ia  the  Theory. 

FunctioiuiIIy  a  word  is  either — 

(1)  An  integer,  or  a  sentence  in  itself.   Jul,  (Interjection, 

vocative,  etc.) 

(2)  An  indicator^  or  indicative  of  the  subject  or  oomplement 

(object)  of  a  sentence.   /«.  (Noon.) 

(3)  An  ^plieator,  or  explanatory  of  its  subject  or  compls- 

ment.   JE,  (Adjective.) 

(4)  A  predicator^  or  indicatiTe  of  its  predicate.   P.  (Yeib.) 

(5)  An  iHuUrtttoTt  or  illustrative  of  its  predicate  or  eom- 

plement,  or  of  the  explanation  of  its  subject  or 
complement.    III.  (Adverb.) 

(6)  A  connector,  or  explanatory  of  the  inter-relation  of  it^ 

components  (words).  C.  (Conjunctions,  pre-  and 
popt-positions,  etc.) 

(7)  An  introducer,  or  explanatory  of  its  purpose.  Intd, 

(Conjunctions.) 

(8)  A  referent   conjunctor,  or  explanatory  of   the  inter- 

relation of  connected  senteoces  by  joining  them. 
R.C.    (Relative  adverbs,  pronouns,  etc.) 

(9)  A  referent  mhiituUt  or  explanatory  of  the  inter-relation 

of  connected  sentences  by  substitution  of  itself  in  the 
subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the  prindpsl 
sentence  to  which  it  refers.   R,8*  (Pronouns.) 

By  'complement'  is  meant  the  'object,'  and  hence  the 
indicators,  cxplicators,  and  illustrators  belonging  to  Ibe 

'objective*  or  complementary  part  of  the  sentence  are 

marked  as  '  complementary  indicators,  etc.,'  thus :  CJnJ., 
C.E.,  C.IIL 
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Tbe  varioiis  flentencet  in  the  Legends  can  therefore  be 

auuivzed  as  follows : — 

Aka-Brada. 

Tauirokotiraalen  (111.)  Pulugala  (In.)  roamika  (P.). 
Lurututla  (In.)  chapa-  (O.In.)  -tapnga  (P.E.  phrase)  omore 
(P.).  Chapala  (In.)  Pulugala  (C.In.)  pugatka  (P.j.  Pulu- 
gala (In.)  boika  (P.).  Puiugala  (lu.)  chapa  (C.In.)  enika 
(P.).  A  (R.S.)  ik  (E.)  chapalik  (III.)  Luratut  (C.In.) 
rotongarire  (P.).  Jek  (R.O.)  Luratatla  (In.)  enika  (P.)* 
A  (R.8.)  Itaroheker  (C.In.)  Potpugarire  (P.).  Wota-Emi- 
haraijlen  (III.)  Ghoaga-tabauga  (In.)  okodalre  (P.).  Tomo- 
bla  (In.,  P.  wanting). 

A&ar-Balb. 

Btm-Daurale  (In.)  rtta  (111.)  Eeril'ongtauwerte  (111.) 
Pnloga*  (In.)  -I'i-  (C.)  -toago-  (In.)  (E.  phrase)  choapa 
(C.In.)  I'omokate  (P.).  Ong  (R.S.)  ik  (E.)  akatpaura 
(CJn.)  pugurut-  (P.)  -1'-  (0.)  -are  (P.  phrase),  Bolub  (In.) 
ka  (C.)  Tarkaur  (In.)  ka  (0.)  Bilichau  (In.,  P.  wanting). 
Ongot  (R.S.)  otojurugmutia  (P.).  Ongot  (R.S.)  atyaukat 
(C.In.)  monga  (P.).  Ongot  (R.S.)  oarotichal>enate  (E.) 
Rokwal'artoDga-baroija  (III)  okodalnga-  (P.)  -P*  (C.)  -are 
(P.  phrase). 

PUCHIKVVAK. 

Taiill'akatiman  (111.)  Bilik  (In.)  I'on^patye  (P.).  Luratut 
(In.,  P.  wanting).  I/ong  (R.S.)  at  (C.In.)  ablechinga  (P.). 
Luratut  (In.)  Tonr^diye  (P.).  Kota  (R.C.)  ong  (In.)  Bilik 
(Cln.)  Pabbikive  (P.).  Kota  (R.C.)  BUik  (In.)  Pongkonviye 
(P.).  Bilik  (In.,  P.  wanting).  L'ong  (R.S.)  at  (C.In.) liye 
(P.).  Ong  (R.S.)  e  (R.C.)  Luratut  (O.In.)  Pototoi-chunga 
(l^).  Kota  (R.C.)  kol  (111.)  ong  (R.S.)  e  (R.O.)  Tarchal 
(Cln.)  Potetoi-chuye  (P.).  Chalter  (In.)  Pongdiye  (P.), 
Ong  (R.S.)  Laochamlen  (111.)  danga  (P.).  Wauta-Emi-en 
(111.)  Ota  (R.C.)  Laocham  (In.,  P.  wanting).  :N'ong  (R.S.) 
okadaknga  (P.). 

Aukau- J  uwoi. 

Kurot'onraika  (111.)  Mom  (E.)  "Miritla  (In.,  P.  wanting). 
Bilik  (In.)  Pankaueinat  (P.).  (In.  wanting)  pcakar  (C.In.) 
atlo  (C.IU.)  topcliiko  (P.).  At  fC.Tn.)  laiche-  (E.)  -Lech- 
(In.)  -lin  (111.  ph  rase)  a  (R.S.,  P.  wanting).  Kotak  (K.C.) 
a  (R.S.)  aukokodakohine  (P.)  atlo  (ill.)  Ikarattatak- 
Emi-iu  (111.). 
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TauH'okotiraen  (111.)  Bilikla  (In.)  patke  (P.).  LuratutU 
(In.)  Oku-Erait  (111.)  at  (O.Tn.)  kekan  (P.).  Kaulotat- 
(In.)  -ko-  (P.,  the  whole  expiession  being  an  Integer). 
Lin  (111.)  r-  (R  S.)  .acbolan.  (F.  P.  phrase)  MiotoDgt^ete 
(111.).  Mintoxigtaketelak  (111.)  1'*  (R.S.)  .irbilan  (P.  P. 
plirue).  Kaulotat  (In.)  Tirpin  (C.In.)  I'irdaukan  (P.), 
(Id.  wanting)  k'irirnkaudakfin  (P.).    N*B  (R.S.)  n'oUwati* 

Suran  (P.).   Atke  (III.)  n*-  (R.S.)  -otetepuran  (P.  P.  phrase}, 
[intongtauk-paiirotchin   (111.)  jaogii  (In.)  (P.  wanting). 
N*a  (R.JS.)  roko-kaudakan  (P.). 

The  above  method  of  syntactical  analysis  shows  that  all 
the  languages  amTe  at  a  complete  meanmg»  ije*  oonttroct 
their  sentences^  m  precisely  the  same  way.  In  other  wonia, 
they  are  all  the  ontcome  of  the  same  habit  of  thought 
It  shows  farther,  that  that  habit  of  tliought  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Complications  or  extensions  of  ideas  barely  ariss, 
and  then  only  in  the  most  direct  form.  £.g.,  Puluga-fiF' 
toago-cboapa  (God-his-platform-fire,  i.e.  the  fire  from  Ood*s 
platform)  and  Ougot  ahjmikat  motiga,  ongot  oarofic/ial-enate 
Rokica-nu'tonga-lKtroija  okodalnga'Care  (they  fieh  becoming, 
they  carrying- taking -by  Rokwa-rartonga-villa^e-in  fire- 
lighting-did,  i.e.  they  became  fish  and  takinj^  (t)io  fire)  to 
the  village  of  llokwa-rartoaga  lit  a  fire).  The  only  signs 
of  old  habit  or  ii'e  in  flio  lungiiages  are  the  frequent  ellip^e^, 
indicating  familiarity  with  them.  The  analysis  also  shows 
the  languages  to  be  purely  colloquial,  and  therefore  to  have 
never  been  subjected  to  the  modifications  necessary  when 
communication  by  signs,  i.e.  by  writing,  is  resorted  to*  In 
short,  the  analysis  seems  to  prove  that  the  languages  m 
the  outcome  of  minds  capable  of  but  a  very  limited  raoge 
of  thought  Here,  then,  is  one  measure  of  the  UniTenal 
Theory  "  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

Leaving  the  syntax  here  and  passing  on  to  the  accidence 
according  to  the  Theory,  it  will  be  best  to  state  for  the  sske 
of  brevity  of  exposition,  that  an  analysis  of  the  words 
composing  the  Andamanese  sentences  shows  that  all  the 
languages  are  agglutinative;  i.e.,  the  word:)  are  formed  hy 
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means  of  affixes  to  roots  and  stems  without  alteration  of  the 
radical  forms  of  the  affixes.  It  will  also  show  that,  like 
all  other  languages,  they  have  not  developed  solely  on  one 
principle,  and  that  rudiments  of  synthesis,  or  the  attachment 
of  affixes  to  roots  and  stems  with  alteration  of  form,  are  also 
present 

Andamanese  words  are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  easily  dis- 
membered,  and  further  examination  will  show  that  all  the 
Ibmis  of  affixes,  Le.  prefixes,  infixes,  and  suffixe^i  tie  present 
in  them  by  agglutination.  The  use  ol  the  infixes  is  to 
modify  the  root  or  stem,  and  so  they  are  what  I  have  called 
ndieal  affixes.  The  use  of  the  prefixes  is  principally  as 
radical  affixes*  but  also  to  indicate  the  functions  of  the 
mods  or  thmr  relation  to  other  words.  They  can,  therefore^ 
also  be  functional  affixes.  The  nse  of  the  suffixes  is  likewise 
twofold  :  as  functional  affixes,  or  to  indicate  the  inherent 
qualities  of  tlie  words,  i.e.  to  show  which  class  they  belong 
to  They  are,  therefore,  either  functional  or  qualitative 
affixes. 

With  this  preliminary  information  let  us  set  to  work 
to  analyze  the  words  in  the  Legend,  omitting  proper  names 
for  the  present,  and  premising  that  in  the  following  analysis 
R.  =  Root,  S.  =  Stem,  P.F.  =  Functional  prefix,  P.R.  = 
Radical  prefix,  I.  =  Infix,  S.F.  =  Functional  suffix,  S.Q.  s 
Qnalitatiye  suffix. 

Aka-Bbada. 

(1)  Mami  (R.)— ka  (S.Q.).    So  also  pngat— ka:  boi— ka: 
sleep(ing)  — ^was  emi — ka« 

(2)  Ghapa  (R.). 
fire 

(3)  Tap  (R.)~nga  (S.Q.). 

steal      — ing 

(4)  Omo  (B.)— re  (S.Q.). 

bring  — did 

(5)  Chapa  (B.>r.la  (S.Q.). 
fire         — (hon.  sut) 

(6)  A  (R.). 
he 
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7)  Ik  (Jl.). 
talc(ing) 

:8)  Chapa  (R.)— 1^1^  (S.F.). 

fire  —by 
9)  L'  (P.F.)  -^t  (P.R.)— pugari  (E.  or  S.)— re  (8.0.). 
fref.  oreLV—  —bum  — t 


( 
( 
( 


(ref.  prel,)— 

0)  Jek  (R.). 
a(-once 

1)  Baraij  (R.  or       leu  (&F.). 

village  — in 

.2)  Oko  <P.fi.)— dal  (R  )  — re(8.a). 
— fire(light}— did 

Akar^Balb. 
1}  Rita  (a  or  a). 

very -long- ago. 

2)  h'  (P.F.)  — i  (R.)- 

(ref,  prcf.) — he  (ref,  subat.)  =  his 

'3)  Toago  (R.  or 

platform  • 

;4)  Choapa  (R.). 
fire 

;6)  L*  (P.F.)  — omo  (R.)— kat«  (S.Q.). 
(ref.  pref.) — bring     — was. 

6)  Oiig  cRO« 
be 

7)  Ik  (R.). 
tak(ing) 

8)  Akat  (P.R.)— paura  (R.  or  S.). 

bU  (men) 
(9)  Pugura  (S.)— t  (S.Q.). 
bum  — 

0)  (P.F.)  — a  (R.)— re  (aft), 
(ref.  pref.)— di  — d 

1)  Kb  (R.). 
and 

2)  ODgot  (a). 

tbey 

3)  Oto  (PJL)— iuru|>mu  (a)— t  (aa)— la  (S.F.). 

sea-wen  — t  —was 

4)  At  (P.R.)— yaukat  (a), 
fish. 
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(16)  Oaro  (S.)  +  tichal  (S.)  +  ena  (R.)— te  (S.Q.).  ^ 
carry      +  hand        -f  take      — did  =  carried 

(16)  Baroij  (R.  or  S.)— a  (S.F.). 
Tillage  — in 

(17)  Oko  (P.ll.)-Kial  (R.)  — nga  (S.a). 

fire(light) — ing. 

PUCHIKWAR. 

(1)  L'  (P.F.)  -ong  (R.). 
(ref.  pref.) — he 

(2)  I*at  (H.)— ye  (S.Q.).   So  also  di— ye;  li— ye. 

slep       — t 

(3)  At  (R.). 
fire 

(4)  Ab  (P.R.)— lechi  (R.)— nga  (S.a). 

bring  — ^ing 

(0)  Kota  (R.  or  S.). 
then 

(6)  Ong  (R.). 

(7)  E  (R.). 
then 

(8)  L'  (P.F.)-oto  (P.R.)— toichu  (S.)  —nga  (S.a). 

(he)  with-fire-hit— ting,     Cf.  rote- 

toichu-ye,  (he)  with-fire-hit-did. 

(9)  Kol  (R.). 

again 

(10)  Da  (R.)— nga  (S.a). 
giv  —ing 

(11)  Ota  (R.). 

then 

(12)  N'  (P.F.)        -^ng  (R.). 
(plu.  ref.  pref.) — he       =  they 

(13)  0  (P.R.)— kadak  (R.  or  S.)— nga  (S.Q.). 

fire-mak  — ing.  • 

Au&AU-Juwoi. 

(1)  Mom  (R.). 
Mr. 

(2)  L'  (P.F.)— ankau  (P.R.)--6ma  (R.)— t  (S-Q.). 
(he)  — elep      — t 
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(3)  I'uakar  (S.). 
wood 

(4)  At  (R.)— lo  (S.F.). 
fire  — ^with 

(5)  Top  (R.)— ohiko  (S.Q.). 
steal  — ^WM 

(6)  Laiche  (S.). 
Deoeased 

(7)  A  (E.). 

ho 

(8)  Kotak  (&). 

then 

(9)  Attko  (P.R.)— kodak  (S.)— chine  (S.Q.). 

fire-make  — did. 


(1)  Pat  (R.)-.ke  (8,a). 

sleep     — was 

(2)  Kaulotat  (S.)— ke  (S.a). 

(mnle-nnme)  — was  To  use  t]ie  current  grammatical 
terminology,  this  in  a  most  iaterestiiig  iostaaoe  of  a 
Yerhal  tcrmiDation  to  a  nouiu 

(3)  At  (R.), 
fire 

(4)  Kek  (R.)— an  (S.Q.)- 
take  — did 

(6)  Lin  (li.). 

(6)  L'  (P.F.)— a  (P.R.)— chol  (R.)— an  (S.a). 
(he)  — ^wen  — 

(7)  L'  (P.F.)— ir  (P.R.)— Wl  (R.)— an  (S.Q.). 
(it)  oat*wen — t 

(8)  L'  (P,F.)— ir  (P.R.)— pin  (R.). 

(he)  GharooaU(getting) 

(9)  V  (P.F.)-.ir  {P.R.)-dauk  (R.)^ii  (8.0-)- 

(IkO  break  —did 

(10)  (P«F.  or  KB*}~irim  (P.R.)— kandak  (S.)— an  (S.a). 

fiie-makie  — did 

(11)  N'  (P.F.)        —a  (R.). 
(plu.  ref.  pref.) — ^he    s:  they 
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(12)  N'  (P.F.)— otam  (P.B.)— tepur  (S,)— an  (S.Q.). 
(they)  —kindle  — d        Cf.  n'ote- 
tepur-an,  tbey-kindle-d. 

(13)  At  (R.)— ke  (S.F.). 
fire  —by 

(14)  Patmnch  (S.)— in  (S.F.). 
village  — ^in 

(15)  L'  (P.F.)— oko  (P.B.)--kaiidak  (S.)— an  (S.a). 
(he)  — ^fire-make  — did. 

Now  the  above  mode  of  yerbal  analysis  showa  how  few 
of  the  possible  'parts  of  speech'  these  Tribes  require  to 
use  in  order  to  express  the  ideas  oontained  in  a  complete 
narration,  how  yery  simple  is  the  mental  meehanism  em- 
ployed, how  extremely  limited  the  development  of  the  ideaa 
when  started.  It  shows  that  we  are,  in  lact»  dealing  here 
with  savage  languages.  Here,  then,  is  another  measure 
of  the  ''Universal  Theory"  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

I  now  propose  to  go  into  the  proper  names,  and  to  see 
what  their  analysis  tells  us. 


Axa-Bbada  Propbr  Kaiibs. 

(1)  Taul  (R.)— r  (P.F.  =  L)— oko  (P.R.)-tima  (R.) 
Taul-d»e  — (its)  — oomer 

(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.)  len  (P.F.). 

in.  8o  the  whole  expression 

signifies  'in  the  village  at  the  oomer  among  tne  Taul 

trees.' 

(2)  Puluga  (&)— la  (S.Q.). 

God  (hon.  suf.).    The  Deity,  i.e.  a  supernatural 

anthropomorphic  being.  The  word  maij  mean  *  the 
Rain-bringer.'  N.B.  *Bain'  often  =  'iStorm'  in  the 
Andamanese  tropics. 

(3)  Luratut  (S.)— la  (S.Q.).  ^ 

Luratut.  This  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 

bird,  but  in  the  context  clearly  signifies  some  man 
named  after  the  bird.  Here,  however,  we  have  an 
indication  of  legendary  growth.  For  the  Andamanese 
nowadays  naturally  mix  np  those  of  their  ancestors 
who  had  *  bird '  and  *  animal '  names  with  the  birds 
and  animals  after  whom  they  were  named. 
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(4)  I  (P.R.)— Tarcheker  (S.). 

Kingfisher.     A  '  bird '  uame,  see  (3J. 

(5)  Wota  ^R.;— Emi  (R.). 
rise-up— but.  'The  Tillage  of  the  hitts  from 
whicli  the  Tribes  rose  (lOce  a  flight  of  birds)/  i.e.  the 
traditional  cradle  of  ^e  race. 

(6)  Cbaoga  (S.)— taba  (R.)  — nga  {S.Q.). 
apirit  — greatest-be— ing.  Chaoga  denotes 
pioperly  the  appearance  a  dead  person  is  supposed  to 
assume,  and  the  whole  term  sif^^nifics  '  tho  dead  who 
were  greatest,'  i.e.  'greater  tbaa  ouraelves,'  the 
(reverod)  ancestors. 

(7)  ToiiH.l  (8.)       — ola  (S.Q.). 
Toino(la)*8-sons — (bon.  suf.).    The  Toraolola  are  the 
earliest  traditional  cbiefs,  i.e.  the  verj  earliest  personages 
beyond '  the  aocestora.' 

Akar-Balb  Pbopbr  Names. 

(1)  Dim  (P.R.j— Daura  (R.)  — le  (S.Q.). 

(male-name) — (hon.  suf.). 

(2)  Keri  (R.)— P  (P.F.  =  I.)— ong  (P.R.)— tauwer  (S.)  i 
Keri-trec — (its)  — sand  ; 

(P.R,  +  S.  =  S.)— te  (S.F.).  " 

by         i.e.,  *  by  tbe  tillage  on  ths  | 
sand  among  the  Ken-trees.'  j 

(3)  Piiluga  (S.).  1 
God.  ! 

(4)  Bottib  (8.). 
'  fisb  *  name.   See  the  '  bird '  names  aboTo. 

(5)  Tarkaur(S.). 
*  fisb '  name.  See  (4). 

(6)  Bilicbau  (S.). 
Flying-fish.    A 'fish 'name.    See  (4). 

(7)  Rokwa  (S.)  — i;  (P.F.  =  I.)— ar  (P.R.)  — to  (R.) 
stone  — (its)  — row-be 

(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.)— nga  (S.Q.).  ^ 

— ing  Lb,,  *  the  village  by  the 

row  of  stones.* 

PicHiKWAR  Proper  Names. 

(1)  TaulfR.)— r  (P.F.  =  L)— oko  (P.R.)  — tim  (R.) 
Xaul-tree — (its)  —corner 
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(P.R.  +  E.  =  S.)— an  (S.Q.). 

— in.    See  identic^  Aka^Beoda  term.* 

(2)  BQik  (8.). 

(3)  Luratttt  (S.). 

'  bird '  name.  See  Aka-Beada  tenn. 

(4)  Tarchal  (a). 

'  fish '  name.   See  (3). 

(6)  Chalter  (S.). 

Kingfisher.    A  '  bird  *  name.    See  (3). 

(6)  Lao  (R.)— cham  (R.)  (R.  +  R.  =  S.)— len  (S.F,). 

'  the  ancestors '  — to.  See 

chaoga-tabanga,  the  Aka-Bcada  term. 

(7)  Wauta  (S.)— Emi  {S.)—en  (S.F.). 

Wauta      — Emi  — io.  See  the  Aka-Beada 

name  Wota-£mi. 


AuKAu-Jimoi  PnoPBR  Naxbs. 

(1)  Kuro(S.)-- 1'  (P.F.=  I.)  — on  (P.R.)— mika  (R.) 
Euro- tree — (its)  —very-big 

(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.).  i.e.,  '  the  Tillage  among  the  great 
Euro-trees.' 

(2)  Mint  (S.)— la  (S.Q.). 

Pigeon  — (hon.  sttf.).  A 'bird 'name. 

(3)  Bilik  (S.). 
God. 

(4)  Lecb  (R.)  — lin  (S.F.). 

male-name — to. 

(5)  Karat  (S.)    — t'  (P.F.  =  1.)— atok  (P.R.)— emi  (R.) 
Karat-creeper — (its)  — hut 

(P.R.  +  R.  =  S.)— in  (S.F.). 

— in  i.e.,    *in    the  village 

where  the  huts  are  among  the  Karat-creepers.' 

KoL  Propbk  Names. 

(1)  Taul  (R.)— 1'  (P.F.  =  I)— oko  (P.R.)— tim  (R.)  (P.R. 

R.  =  S.) — en  (S.Q.).    For  this  name  see  Aka-Beada. 

(2)  Bilik  (S.)— la  (S.Q.). 
God        — (hon.  suf.). 

(3)  Luratut  (S.) — ^la  (S.Q.).   For  this  name  see  Aka-Beada. 
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(4)  Oko  (R.)— Emi  (R.)— t 

Oko      — £mi  — at  This  is  the  same  place 

as  the  Wota-Emi  and  Wauta-Emi  already  given,  Imi 
it  appears  here  in  a  presumably  simpler  fomiiSignifjiDg 

'  the  (original)  huts.' 

(6)  Eaulotat  (S.)— ke  (&a). 

Kaubtat-tree — was.  This  is  an  instaiioe  of  a  'tree' 
name.  See  Aka-Beada  (3).  The  peculiar  *Terbal' 
termination  to  the  word  in  the  text  is  oommented 
on  elsewhere. 

(6)  Min  (B.)— tong  (B.)— ta  (E.)  [or  tank  (&)]  (E.+ 
Min-tree  ^leaf  -^bone 

R.+R.  [or  B.  or  S.]=S.)*kete  (aF.)^lak  (aF.)* 

— by         —to  Lsi, 
'  at  the  village  of  the  rib-leafed  Miii-trees.' 

(7)  Jangil  (S.). 

*  the  aacestors/ 


Now  these  proper  names  bear  out  in  every  respect  the 
conolusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  former  analysis,  becsuia 
they  are  clearly  either  mere  roots  or  stems,  or  oompmindi 
of  roots  and  stems  thrown  together  by  means  of  infiisd 
affixes,  the  infixes  themselyes  being  in  their  nature  plsin 
functional  prefixes  of  what  is  usually  called  a  "  proiiomiuiil 
character."  The  sense  of  the  words  is  also  usually 
immediately  apparent,  showing  the  difficulty  the  speakers 
haye  in  getting  out  of  the  region  of  concrete  into  that  of 
abstract  ideas— indicating,  that  is,  the  'savage'  conditioa 
of  their  minds. 

But  the  'savage'  nature  of  the  languages  comes  out 
even  luore  clearly  if  we  apply  the  theory  in  another  way, 
Le.,  if  we  exclude  the  proper  names  and  pick  out  the  rooto 
or  stems  of  all  sorts  to  be  found  in  the  five  Torsions  ol 
the  "Fire  Legend."  This  wiU  show  that^  leaving  oat 
persons  and  places,  the  fire  tribes  tell  five  versions  of  sa 
abstract  story  by  an  effort  of  mumory  with  the  aid  between 
them  of  only  seven  separate  indicators  (nouns),  seventeen 
separate  predicators  (verbs),  and  eight  separate  radicskb 
indicating  the  other  parts  ol  apeech.  Only  once  is  sn 
explicator  (adj.)  used  in  all  the  versions;  <mly  thrice  aa 
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illaatrator  (adv.),  and  tlien  only  once  in  any  instance  in 
the  same  language.  introductory  words  to  sentences 

are  used  at  all ;  only  one  conjunction  between  words  and 
only  two  between  sentences^  referring  in  each  case  to  what 
bas  been  already  aaid.  There  are  no  forward  referencee, 
and  there  is  only  one  referent  aubstitute  (pronoun,  in  this 
ease  of  the  3rd  person).  In  telling  the  Legend,  we 
therefore  see  that,  to  employ  the  old  familiar  phraseology, 
the  Aka-Beada  use  two  nouns,  eight  verbs,  oue  ref.  conj., 
and  one  pronoun.  The  Akar-Bale  use  five  nouns,  nine 
Terbs,  one  adv.,  one  oonj.,  one  pron.  in  two  forma.  The 
pQchikwar  use  one  noun  (fire),  six  verbs,  one  adv«,  one  ref* 
eonj.  in  two  forms,  one  pron.  The  Ankan-Jnwoi  use  two 
nouns,  three  verbs,  one  adj.,  one  pron.  Tlir-  Kol  use  three 
nouns,  seven  verbs,  one  adv.,  one  pron.  Povertj'  of  thought 
and  idea  could  hardly  go  lower  than  this.  We  are  really 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  speech  of  undeveloped  savages. 
The  evidence  is  as  follows 

« 

Tablbs  of  Boots  and  Stems. 


EogUsh. 

village 

plattorm 

all-men 

bre 

Esh 

wood 

charcoal 


Indicatora  (Nouns). 

Aka-Beatk.  Akiir-Bale.  Puchikwar.  Attkau-Juwoi.  K.0I. 


baraij 

paura 
chapa 


baroij 
toago 

choapa  at 
yaukat 


at 

peakar 


Fredicaton  (Verbs). 


pauroich 


at 


pin 


• 

eni 

ena 

di,  li 

take 

ik 

ik 

kek 

light-a-fire 

dai 

dal 

kadak 

koduk 

kaudak 

do 

a 

sleep 

mami 

put 

ema 

pat 

steal 

tap 

top 

bring 

OlliO 

omo 

lechi 
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Eqgliah.      Aka-fieada.  Akar-fioie.  Pnchtkirar.  Ankaa-JowoL  KoL 

burn         pugat,  )  pugura 

wake        boi  koDji 
go^into-sea  juragmu 
become  mo 
carry  tiobal 
give  da 

go  ehol 

extinguish  bil 
break-up  dauk 
kindle  tepar 

Explicatory  (AdjectiTes). 
deoeftsed  laicbe 

Ilhuiraton  (AdTerbs). 

loug-ago  rita 

again  kol 

past  (bj)  .  I  in 

CoHMciora  (Gonj unctions), 
and  ka 

Introducers  (OonjanotionB), 

Nil. 

R^fermU. 

(a)  Cot^tmctort  (Conjunotioiu). 

at- once  jek 

then  ota^  kota,  ) 

•  / 
(b)  MtMliilM  (ProBOniu). 

he  a     .     i,  ong     ong  a 

(they)  ongot     n'ong  a'a 


In cid entail}^  the  above  tables  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  languages  belong,  in  the  first  place  to  a  family,  au^i 
in  the  next  to  a  ^roup,  which  may  be  farther  indicated  bj 
examination  of  the  affixes.  But>  as  the  examples  avsilsU* 
are  so  few,  nothing  beyond  indication  can  be  here  expected. 
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The  proof  eaa  be  Been  by  an  ezamioation  of  Mr.  Porttnan'e 

Comparativo  Yucabulary  and  bis  most  patient  uual^bia  of 
ibe  words  therein. 


Tables  of  Affixes. 
Prefixes^  funetitmal, 

£Dglisli.    Aka-Beftda.  Aluur-Bale.  Pucbikwir.  Aukuu-Juwoi.  Koh 

bit,  ita 

(?)  his 
theirs 


9) 


in 

with 

to 

tl 


1'. 

r- 

r- 

r-,  t'- 

r- 

k'- 

k*- 

n'- 

n'. 

FreJLces,  radkaL 

oto- 

oto- 

atak- 

at- 

oko- 

oko- 

oko- 

aukau-, 

)  oko- 

auko- 

f 

ab- 

0- 

a- 

• 

X- 

ar* 

•        •  • 

ir*,  inm- 

• 

1- 

ODg- 

on- 

8ufflxe9,  funeiionaK 

-lik 

-te 

-ke 

-lak 

-len 

-a 

-ioj-aD,  ] 

-en 

-en  J 

-len 

.Ha 

-kete 

-t 

qualitative. 

•ka 

-kate,  -j 

la 

-obike 

-ke 

-ng» 

•nga 

-nga 

•an,-obme 

-re 

-t, -te 

-ye,  -an 

•t 

-la,  -ola  -le 

-la 

-la 

did 


The  reader  will  by  tbis  time  have  peroeived  tbat  ike 
development  of  tbe  fundamental  meanings  of  tbe  roots 
end  stems  of  Andamanese  words  is  effected  by  means  of 

radiciil  predxes;  a  coosideratiou  that  brings  us  iu  contact 
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with  the  most  difficult  aad  most  interesting  featme  of  tlio 
Andamanese  languages. 

To  the  Audamane^c  luiiid  roots  prescut  themselves  as 
being  divided  off  roughly  into  classes  as  under,  to  nse 
Mr.  Portman'a  classiEoation,  which  is,  of  course,  an  impossiUd 
one,  according  to  the  general  system  of  grammar  he  purports 
to  follow.  But,  as  his  classification  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  my  points,  I  shall  not  now  dtstiuh  it. 

Mr.  Portmau'd  classification  is  stated  by  him  thus  :— 

The  Andamaoese  roots  appear  to  be  diyided  into  fife 
groups,  which  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Karnes  of  parts  of  the  body,  with  special  reference 
to  the  human  body.  Boots  referring  to  the  human  race 
generally. 

(2)  Names  of  other  natural  animate  and  inanimate  objects. 

(3)  Roots  which  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
either  Explicatora  or  Predicators,  as  well  as  being  Indicators. 

(4)  Pronouns. 

(5)  Postpositions,  Adverbs,  Conjunctions,  ExckmatioiM^ 
Proper  Names  of  Andamanese  men  and  women,  the  Flower 
Names  given  to  Andamanese  girls,  Honorific  Names,  etc, 

Particles. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  above  stat^ent^  the  msia 
function  of  the  radical  prefixes  is  to  indicate  the  groap 
to  which  a  root  belongs,  either  primarily  or  seoondarilj 

by  implication.     In  the  groups,  or  in  some  of  them  st 

kast,  there  are  sub-groups,  e.g.,  in  group  1  we  Hud  sub- 
groups, of  which  the  following  are  samples : — 

Table  of  Sub-Groups  in  Group  L 

SngHsh.  Aka-Btsds.   Akar*B«l9.    F^hikwar.  Aiikan*JawoL  K«L 

head    ot*cheta  aut-chekta  ote-ta      auto-tau  aute-toi 
hand  on-kauro  ong-kauro  ong-kaure  aun-koran  aun-kanre 
mouth  aka-bang  aka*boang  o-pong     ankau-pong  o<pong 
knee  ab-lo      ab-lo        ao-lu       a-lu  o*la 
ear     ik-puka  id-puku    ir-bo       re-baukaa  er»bokan 
spine  ar*gorob  ar*kate     ar-kurab  a-kurup  o-kurup 
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As  might  bo  expected  of  savages,  tho  Andamanese  are 
intensely  anthropomorphic,  and  this  fact  comes  out  in  their 
laognages,  the  radical  prefixes  in  form  and  origin  revolving 
for  all  Groups  chiefly  round  those  used  to  differentiate  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  or  human  attributes  and  necessities. 
There  are,  however,  radical  prefixes,  whose  function  is 
pmrely  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  root,  and  so  to  form,  in 
combination  wi^  the  root,  a  pure  stem.  Here  are  inatanoea 
out  of  Mr.  Portman's  book : — 

Tcp('da)  is,  in  Aka-Beada,  'soft'  or  'pliabla';  then, 
a  sponge  is  ct'pop,  soft ;  a  oane  is  autihyop,  pliable ;  a  pencil 
is  uka-yap  or  auko-yopt  pointed;  the  human  body  is  ab-yop, 
soft ;  certain  parts  of  it  are  ong-yop,  soft ;  jbllen  trees  are 
ar-yop,  rotten ;  an  adze  is  ig-yop,  blunt. 

ChaHro(j{-}Hja)  means  in  Aka-Beada  generally  *  tie(ing) 
up.'  Unmodified  by  a  radical  prefix  it  refers  to  the  tieing 
up  of  bundles  of  firewood  or  plantains,  whence  c/iaiirog- 
tiga{-da)f  a  faggot.  But  when  so  modified  it  can  mean  as 
follows :  aut-chaurog-ngaf  tieing  up  the  carcases  of  dead 
pigs  so  that  they  may  be  carried  on  the  back ;  aka-chaurog' 
nga,  tieing  up  jack-fruit  into  bundles ;  ar  chaurog-tiga,  tieing 
up  birds ;  oug-ehaurog'ftga,  tieing  together  the  feet  of  little 
pigs  while  aliye  to  prevent  escape. 

The  anthropomorphism  of  the  Andltmanese,  already  noticed, 
indncss  them  to  refer  all  words,  capable  of  such  reference, 
directly  to  themselTes,  by  means  of  referent  prefixes  to 
Items  composed  of  roots  plus  radical  prefixes ;  thus : — 

The  Head. 


Ettglifh. 

head 

his-d'' 

my-d" 


Akft-Beada.  Akar-Bala.  Pnehikwur.  Avkan-JmroL  Kol. 

-cheta     -chekta     -ta        -tau  -toi 
ot-         aut-         ote-        auto-  aute- 
d'otr       d'ant^      t'ote-      t'auto-  t'aute- 


hand 

hiu-d" 

thy-d** 


-kauro 

on- 

ng'on- 


The  Hand. 

-kauro     -kaure  -korau  -kaure 

ong-         ong-  aun-  aun- 

ng'ong'    ng'ong-  ng'aun  ng'aun- 


yj^'-i,.i^ijd  by 
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In  the  aboye  cases,  to  the  roots  for  'head'  and  'hsod' 
are  added  for  <  his '  the  root-forms  of  the  prefixes,  to  wfaidi 

for  'my*  arul  'thy'  have  been  superadded  abbreviated 
forms  of  the  root-forms  for  '  I '  aud  *  thou.'  And  so  it  U 
for  all  the  *  persons.' 

Also  when  the  reference  is  possible  to  "  persons  in  the 
plural,"  some,  but  not  b}'  any  means  all,  tbe  Andannine*<? 
emphasize  the  fact  of  such  reference  by  modifying  tbe  form 
oi  the  radical  prefix  to  indicate  it^  thus :~ 

Aka-Beida.  Akar-Bde. 


ot  otot  aut  autot 

ong  oiot  aung  aungtot 

aka  akat  akar  akat 

ab  at  ap  at 

ig  itig  id  idit 

ar  arat  ar  arat 


No  such  alterations  take  place  in  Pucbikwar  and  Aukaa* 
Juwoi»  except  to  differentiate  'thy'  from  'your.'  Thus; 
in  Puchikwar,  ante,  sing.,  is  autel,  plu. ;  and  in  Ankaa- 
Juwoi  autau,  aing.,  is  autei,  pin. ;  and  so  on. 

To  the  differentiating  plu.  radical  prefixea  are  added, 
where  necessary,  functional  prefixes,  thus 

English.     Aka-Beadii.         Altar-Bale.  Pucbikwar.      Aulvnu  J  jwoi. 

our        m'otot  ia';iutut  m'aute  m'uuUu 

your      ng'otot         ng'uutot        ng'autel  ngautel 

Another  noteworthy  fact^  again  due  to  anthropomorphism, 
is  that  usually  the  Andamanese  languages  oonoeive  every 
word,  when  possible,  aa  referred  to  'the  3rd  person,'  ag., 
at^eheta^da  is  strictly  not  'head,'  hnt  'his  head.'  fio 

otot'cheta-da  is  strictly  *  their  heads.*    And  so,  in  order  to 

express  a  clear  reference  to  a  '  3rd  person,'  where  the 
context  renders  such  necessary,  they  do  so  by  means  of 
a  referent  prefix  evolved  for  the  purpose,  thus  : — 

£iigliih.       Aka-Bcada.  Akar-Bale.  Puchikwar.  Aakau>Jawoi.  Kol. 

Sinff.  Plu,    SiHff.  Plu.   Sin^.  Plu.    Sinp.  Plu.  Sins.  Ptu. 

.'s,  its  \  r-  r-  r-  r-  r-  len*-  r-  len'.  r-  len'- 
his  (their)  j 
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The  last  three  forms  seem  to  explain  tlie  ori^n  of  this 

curious  habit,  for  in  thera  we  find  a  special  rLlereiit  prefix 
for  '  their,'  and  so,  when  it  is  necessar}'  to  make  *  their ' 
clearly  referent^  we  find  a  second  prefix  ie  superadded. 
We  can  therefore  also  say  that  the  relerent  prefix  seems 
to  indicate  one  of  the  signs  of  '  growth '  in  the  languages, 
as  we  now  haye  them. 

I.;Kstly,  when  the  natural  conditions  require  that  an 
Andanianese  should  throw  into  a  single  expression  more 
than  one  idea^  he  does  so  by  direct  and  simple  combination, 
with  the  aid  of  his  referent  prefix  for  *  its,'  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  proper  names  and  some  of  the  compound  words 
in  the  texts  of  the  Legend.  Thus :  Taid*l'>okotima,  Taul- 
tree-its-comer,  i.e.  (the  village  at)  the  corner  (among)  the 
Taul-trees ;  Keri-l'-ongtauwer,  Keri- tree- its-sand,  i.e.  (the 
Tillage  on)  the  sand  (among)  the  Keri- trees. 

So  here,  again,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  languages,  even 
m  the  complicated  forms  and  usage  of  the  prefixes,  show 
themfielves  to  be  purely  and  directly  the  expression  of 
'savage'  thought,  afiCordin<^  3*et  another  measure  of  the 
Theory  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

^ow,  of  course,  the  Andamaneae  go  far  beyond  this 
skeleton  in  the  details  of  their  speech,  but  everything  else 
to  be  found  in  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  development  of  these 
fundamental  laws,  arising  out  of  a  mere  following  up  to 
a  further  expansion  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  or  out  of 
the  necessities  of  speech  itself.  There  are  no  more  further 
'principles'  to  explatn,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  see, 
and  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Portman's  careful 
and  laborious  pages  for  a  proof  of  the  present  assertions. 
I  would  also  take  leave  to  refer  him  to  those  pages  and  to 
the  foregoing  observations,  should  he  desire  to  Jud^o  for 
himself  how  far  the  Theory  may  be  called  a  successful 
attempt  to  meet  the  conditions. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  Theory  in  skeleton  form, 
believing  that  its  bones  can  be  clothed  with  the  necessary 
fleih  for  every  possible  language  by  the  process  of  direct 
natural  development  of  detail,  —  that  a  clear  and  fair 
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explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  speech  can  he  iogiedlf 
deduced  from  the  general  prineiplea  enunciated  theieio. 
It  ieems  to  me  to  he  necessary  to  say  Tery  littls  it 

present  hy  way  of  preface.    The  Theory  is  based  on  the  one 
phenomenon,  wliich  must  of  necessity  be  constant  in  every 
variety  of  Bpi  L  ch,  viz.  the  expression  of  a  complete  meaning, 
or,  technically,  the  sentence.    Words  are  Hien  considered 
as  components  of  the  sentence^  firstly  as  to  the  fuactions 
performed  by  them,  and  next  as  to  the  means  whereby  they 
can  be  made  to  fulfil  their  functions.     Lastly,  languages 
are  considered  according  to  their  methods  of  composing 
sentences  and  words.    This  coarse  of  reasoning  commeads 
itself  to  my  mind  as  logically  oorrect,  and  if  it  he  so,  musty 
when  properly  worked  out,  explain  every  phenomeuou  of 
speech. 

Terminology  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  I  have  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Theory,  changed  the  familiar  terminology 
of  the  Grammars  of  the  orthodox  sort  merely  at  a  con- 
venience. The  question  presents  itself  to  me  as  one  of 
choosing  hetween  the  devising  of  new  terms  and  the  giving 
of  new  definitions  to  well-known  old  ones,  used  hahitoally 
in  other  senses.  To  my  own  mind  it  is  easier  to  apprehend 
and  retain  in  the  memory  the  meaning  of  a  new  word  than 
to  keep  before  the  mind  a  new  de£uition  of  an  old  and 
familiar  one.  Hence  my  chcace*  But  this  is  so  mooh 
a  personal  matter,  that  it  is  a  question  of  indifference  to 
myself  which  method  is  adopted. 

The  familiar  terminology  has  accordingly  been  changed 
in  this  wise.  The  old  noun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  pre- 
position, and  conjunction  become  indicator,  explicator, 
predicator,  illustrator,  connector,  and  referent  ooDjunctor, 
while  inteijeotions  and  pronoims  become  integers  and 
referent  substitutes.  Certain  classes  also  of  the  advtfbs 
are  eunverttd  into  introducers.  Gender,  number,  persou, 
tense,  conjugation,  and  deck^n^^ion  all  disappear  in  the 
general  description  of  kinds  of  inflexion — the  object  becomes 
the  complement  of  the  predicate,  and  coocord  beooM 
correlated  variation.    Also  for  obvious  reasons  anlijeoti^ 
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Mocmarily  oecupylng  an  important  plaoe  in  Gfiammara 
whioh  aim  at  azplaining  all  that  ihere  ia  to  say  about 

a  language  —  such  as  its  phonology,  orthography,  and 
elocution  —  are  not  uow  considered  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Theory. 


THE  SKELETON 

OF 

A  THEORY  OF  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


Speech  is  a  mode  of  conimuoication  between  man  and  man 
by  expression.  Speech  may  be  communicated  orally  through 
the  ear  by  talking,  optically  through  the  eye  by  signsy 
tangibly  through  the  skin  by  the  touch.  Lamouaob8  are 
Tarietiea  of  apeech. 

The  units  of  languages  are  .sentences.  A  sentence  is 
the  expression  of  a  complete  meaning. 

A  aeotenoe  may  oonaiat  of  a  aingle  expreaaion  of 
a  neaning.  A  single  expresaion  of  a  meaning  ia  a  word. 
A  lentenoe  may  alao  oonaiat  of  many  worda.  When  it 
eoniiita  of  mote  than  one  word,  it  has  two  parte.  Theae 
parts  are  the  auBJiHTr  and  the  prbdicatb.  The  suhject 
of  a  sentence  is  the  matter  coramunicated  or  discussed  in 
the  sentence.  The  predicate  of  a  soiitenac  ia  the  com- 
muQication  or  discussion  of  that  matter  in  the  sentence. 

Tbe  anbjeot  may  oonaiat  of  one  word.  It  may  also 
eotttiit  of  many  worda.  When  it  oonaiata  of  more  than 
one  word,  there  ia  a  principal  word  and  additional  worda. 
The  predioate  may  oonaiat  of  one  word.  It  may  alao  consist 
of  many  worda.  When  it  oonaiata  of  more  than  one  word, 
there  is  a  principal  word  and  additional  words.  Therefore 
the  components  of  a  sentence  are  words  placed  either  in 
f.B.A.1.  1899.  S9 
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tbe  subjective  or  predicative  part  of  it,  having  a  reMkn 

to  each  other  in  that  part.  This  relation  is  that  of  priucipal 
aud  subordiDate. 

Since  the  words  composing  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  relation  to  each  other,  they  fulfil 
fuHctioM,  The  fanotioo  of  the  prinoipal  word  of  the  sabjeet 
is  to  iodicate  the  matter  oommaDicated  or  diactissed  bj 
expressing  it.  The  functioii  of  the  tuhordinate  words  of 
the  subject  may  be  to  explain  that  indication,  or  to  illnstrats 
the  explanation  of  it.  The  {unction  of  the  prinoipal  word 
of  t^e  predicate  is  to  indicate  the  communication  or 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  expressing  it.  The  functioii 
of  the  subordinate  words  of  the  predicate  may  be  to 
illustrate  that  indication,  or  to  complete  it.  The  predicate 
nmy  be  completed  by  a  word  explanatory  of  the  subject 
or  indicative  of  the  mMPLEMENr.  Therefore,  primarily, 
the  words  composing  a  sentence  are  either — 

( 1 )  Indicatobs,  or  indicative  of  the  subject. 

(2)  ExpLiCATOBS,  or  explanatory  of  the  subject 

(3)  Prbdicaioks,  or  indicative  of  the  predicate. 

(4)  Illustrators,  or  illustrative  of  the  predicate,  or 
^  of  the  explanation  of  the  subject. 

(5)  GoMPLBMBim,  or  complementary  of  the  predicate. 

And  couiplcments  are  cither  indicators  or  explicators. 
Therefore  also  compkmputary  uuiicnfors  may  be  explained 
by  explicators,  and  this  explanation  may  be  illustrated  by 
illustrators.  And  complementary  explicatars  may  be  iilu8» 
trated  by  illustrators. 

But,  siuce  speech  is  a  mode  of  communication  betweoa 
man  and  man,  mankind  speaks  with  a  purpom.  The 
function  of  sentences  is  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  speech. 
The  purpose  of  speech  is  either  (1)  affirmation,  (2)  denial, 
(3)  interrogation,  (4)  exkortation,  or  (5)  infonnatioiL 
Purpose  may  be  indicated  in  a  sentence  by  the  positioh 
of  its  components,  by  variation  of  the  forms  of  its  com- 
ponents, or  by  tlie  addition  of  introductory  words  to  express 

it  or  INTRODUCERS. 


I 
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Also,  since  the  function  of  sentences  is  to  indicate  the 
purpose  of  speech,  connected  purposes  may  be  indicated  by 
OOKNECTED  SKNTENCKS.  The  relation  of  connected  sentences 
to  each  other  is  that  of  principal  and  subordioate.  This  , 
rslatioB  may  be  expressed  by  the  position  of  the  conneoted 
sentences,  by  Tarialion  of  the  forms  of  their  compODento, 
or  by  the  addition  of  referent  vords  expressing  it  or 
BE7BRBNT«.  A  referent  word  may  express  the  inter-relation 
of  connected  sentences  by  conjoining  them,  or  by  substituting 
itself  in  the  subordinate  sentence  for  the  word  in  the 
principal  sentence  to  which  it  refers.  Referents  are  there* 
lore  00NJUNCT0R8  or  substxtutbs. 

Also,  since  the  words  composing  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  relation  to  each  other,  this 
relation  may  be  expressed  in  the  sentence  by  the  addition 

of  connecting  words  expressing  it  or  coTfNEfrroRs,  or  by 

varialion  of  the  forms  of  the  words  theniselTes. 

Alio,  since  predicators  are  especially  connected  with 
indicators ;  explieators  with  indicators ;  illustrators  and 
complements  with  predicators;  and  referent  substitutes 
with  their  principals ;  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 

predicutor  and  indicator,  indicator  and  explicutor,  illustrator 
and  predicator,  predicator  and  complement,  referent  sub- 
stitute and  principal.  This  intimate  relation  may  be 
expressed  by  the  addition  of  connecting  words  to  express 
it,  or  by  correlated  variation  in  the  forms  of  the  especially 
connected  words. 

Since  speech  is  a  mode  of  communication  between  man 
and  man  by  expression,  that  coinmuuicatiou  may  be  made 
complete  without  comj  lete  expression  Speech  may,  there- 
fore, be  partly  e  xpressed,  or  be  partly  left  unexpressed. 
And  since  speech  may  be  partly  left  unexpressed,  referent 
words  may  refer  to  the  unexpressed  portions,  and  words 
may  be  related  to  unexpressed  words  or  correlated  to  thera. 
Referent  substitutes  may,  therefore,  indicate  the  subject  of 
SMutenee. 
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Again,  many  words  may  be  used  coUeotivelj  to  ezpieaa 
tlie  meaniog  of  one  word.  The  oolleetiYe  ezpreeiioii  of  a 
tingle  meaning  by  two  or  mora  words  is  a  pbbass.  The 

relation  of  a  phrase  to  the  word  it  represents  is  that  of 
original  nnd  substitute.  A  phrase,  therefore,  falfiU  the 
function,  of  its  originaL 

Since  a  phrase  is  composed  of  words  used  collectively 
to  represent  a  single  expression  of  a  meaning,  that  meaning 
may  be  complete  in  itself.  Therefora  a  phrase  may  be  a 
sentence.  A  sentence  substituted  for  a  word  is  a  glavsb. 
A  olause,  therefore,  fulfils  the  function  of  its  originaL 

Since  danses  rapresent  words,  a  sentence  may  be  com* 
posed  of  clauses,  or  partly  of  clauses  and  partly  of  words. 

A  sentence  composed  of  clauses,  or  partly  of  clauses  and 
partly  of  words,  is  a  period. 

Therefore  a  word  is  functionally  either — 

(1)  A  sentence  in  itself  or  an  iiitbger, 

(2)  An  esscnfial  component  of  a  sentence,  or 

(3)  An  optionai  component  of  a  sentence. 

The  essential  components  of  a  sentence  are  (1)  in- 
dicators, (2)  expUcators,  (3)  pxedicators,  (4)  iUostraton^ 
(5)  complements.  And  complements  ara  either  indicators 

or  explicators. 

The  optional  components  of  a  sentence  are  (1)  intro- 
ducers, (2)  referents,  (3)  connectors.  And  referents  are 
either  referent  conjunctors  or  referent  sulkititutes. 

To  recapitulate :  Functionaiiy  a  word  is  either — 

(1)  An  iinsaBB,  or  a  sentence  in  itself  . 

(2)  An  iNDTCATOR,  or  indioatiye  of  the  subject  or  com- 

pleineut  of  a  sentence. 

(3)  An  BXFLiOAXOE,  or  explanatory  of  its  subject  or 

oomplemeat. 

(4)  A  PRBD1CA.T0B,  or  indicatiTS  of  its  predicate* 
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(5)  An  ILLUSTRATOR,  OF  illustrative  of  its  predicate  or 

complement,  or  of  the  explaoatioa  of  it«  gubjeot 
or  oomplemeiit 

(6)  A  coNNBCiOBy  or  ozplaDAtoiy  of  the  iDter^relatioii 

of  its  oompooentii 

(7)  An  iNTBOBuoBBy  or  explanatory  of  its  purpose. 

(8)  A  KBVBRBNT  ooNJUNCTroa,  or  explanatory  of  the 

inter-relation  of  connected  sentences  by  joining 
them. 

(9)  A  REFERKKT  SUBSTITUTE,  or  explaaatory  of  the 

inter-relation  of  connected  sentences  by  sub- 
stitution of  itself  in  the  subordinate  sentence 
for  tho  word  in  the  principal  sentence  to  which 
it  refers. 

An  individual  word  may  fulfil  nil  the  functions  of 
words,  or  it  may  fultil  only  one  function,  or  it  may  fulfil 
many  functions.  When  a  word  can  fulfil  more  than  one 
fonction,  the  function  it  fulfils  in  a  partieular  sentence  is 
indicated  by  its  poiiiion  in  the  sentence,  either  withont 
variation  ol  form  or  with  variation  of  ionn.  There  an^ 
therefore,  classes  of  wonm. 

Since  a  word  may  fulfil  only  one  function,  there  are 
as  many  classes  as  there  are  functions.  Also,  since  a  word 
may  fulfil  more  than  one  function,  it  may  belong  to  as 
many  classes  as  there  are  functions  which  it  can  fulfil. 
A  word  may,  therefore,  be  transferable  from  one  class  to 
another ;  and  this  transfer  may  be  e£fseted  hy  its  position 
in  the  sentence  without  variation  of  form,  or  with  variation 
ef  fonn.  The  class  to  which  a  word  belongs  may,  therefore, 
he  indicated  bj  its  foitK. 

When  a  word  is  transferable  from  one  class  to  another, 
it  belongs  primnrily  to  a  certain  class,  and  secondarily  to 
other  classes.  But,  since  by  transfer  to  another  class  from 
the  class  to  which  it  primarily  belongs  (with  or  without 
Tsriation  of  form)  the  word  fulfils  a  new  function,  it  becomes 
a  u»  wmi  oonneoted  with  the  original  word.  The  telatioa 
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between  €x>nkkctbd  woum  it  that  of  parent  and  offelioot. 

Since  the  form  of  a  wuvd  inuy  indicate  its  class,  both  pareut 
and  ottiiiioot  may  assume  Uie  forms  of  the  claM68  to  which 
they  respeotively  belong. 

Wlieu  coQuected  words  differ  in  form,  tbey  consist  of 
a  principal  part  or  stem,  and  an  additional  part  or 
FOMOnoKAL  AFFIX.  The  function  of  the  stem  is  to  indicate 
the  meaning  of  the  word.   The  function  of  the  functional 

affix  is  to  modify  that  meaning  with  reference  to  the 
function  of  the  word.  This  luodification  may  be  effected 
by  indicating  the  class  to  which  the  word  belongs,  or  bjr 
indicating  its  relation  or  correlation  to  the  other  worda 
in  the  sentence. 

A  atero  may  he  an  original  meaning  or  simplb  stem, 
or  it  may  he  a  modification  of  an  original  meaning  or 
ooMFOt'ND  8TBM.   A  compound  stem  consists  of  a  principal 

part  or  Koor,  and  udditioual  parts  or  radical  ah  ixts. 
The  function  of  the  root  is  to  indicate  the  original  meaning 
of  the  »tem.  The  function  of  the  radical  affixes  is  to 
indicate  the  modificathna  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
root  has  been  changed  into  the  meaning  of  the  stem. 

Since  worda  fulfil  functions  and  belong  to  classes^  they 
poasess  inhennt  qitaiUies,  The  inherent  qualities  of  words 
may  be  indicated  by  qualitatiyb  affixbq. 

Affixes  are,  therefore,  fimetioml,  or  indicative  of  the 

function  of  the  word  to  ^hich  they  are  aflBxed,  or  uf  its 
relation  or  correlation  to  the  other  words  in  the  sentence; 
radical,  or  indicative  of  the  modifications  of  meaning  which 
its  root  has  undergone;  fualUative,  or  indicatiye  of  ita 
inherent  qualities. 

Affixes  may  be-^ 

(1)  PBEFiXES^  or  prefixed  to  the  root,  atom,  or  word ; 

(2)  IKFIXB8,  or  fixed  into  the  root,  stem,  or  word ; 

(3)  SUFFIXES,  or  suffixed  to  the  root,  stem,  or  word. 
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Affixes  may  be  attached  to  rootSi  stems,  or  words  in 
their  ful/ form,  or  in  a  varied Jorm.  When  there  is  variatioa 
of  form,  there  is  inflexion  or  in  separability  of  the  affix 
from  the  root,  stem,  or  word.  All  the  functions  of  affixes 
caSy  tbeiefoie»  be  fulfilled  by  inflexion;  and  it\fleeted  wonU 
may  conform  to  partioular  kinds  of  inflexion. 

Since  a  eentenoe  is  compoaed  of  words  placed  in  a 
particular  order,  with  or  without  Tariation  of  form,  the 

meaning  of  a  sentence  is  rendered  complete  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  menniiig  of  its  components  with  their 
position,  or  with  their  forms,  or  partly  with  their  position 
and  partly  with  their  forms. 

Since  sentences  are  the  units  of  languages,  and  words 
are  the  components  of  sentenoesy  and  since  languages  are 
wietios  of  speech,  Isnguages  may  vary  in  the  forms  of 
tiieir  words,  or  in  the  position  in  which  their  words  are 

placed  in  the  sentence,  or  partly  in  the  forms  and  partly 
in  the  })(jsitiou  of  their  words.    There  are,  therefore,  classes 

or  LANOUAQBS. 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  may  be  rendered 
complete  either  by  the  position  of  Its  words  or  by  their 
km,  languages  are  primarily  diYiaible  into  stntactical 
UNOUAGSB,  or  those  that  express  complete  meaning  by  the 
pontion  of  their  words;  and  into  formatitb  languages, 
or  those  that  express  complete  meaning  by  the  forms  of 
their  words. 

Since  words  are  varied  in  form  by  the  addition  of 
affixes,  and  since  affixes  may  be  attached  to  words  in  an 
ODsltered  or  altered  form,  formative  languages  are  divisible 
into  AOGLUTiNATiTB  LANGUAGES,  or  thoso  that  add  affixes 
without  alteration ;  and  into  synthstic  languages,  or  those 
that  add  affixes  with  alteration. 

Sinee  affixes  may  be  prefixes,  infixes,  or  suffixes,  agglu- 
tinative aiid  synthetic  languages  are  each  divisible  into 
(1)  p&E-MUTATivE  LANGUAGES,  or  those  that  prefix  their 
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affixes;  (2)  INTRO-MVTATtVX  LANOVAOBSy  OF  tllM  tllit  Ulfix 

their  affixes ;  (8)  post-mutativb  LANOUAOtt,  or  thoM  Uwl 
auffix  their  affixes. 

Langxiages  are,  therefore,  by  class  either  syntaotwal  or 

formatiye.  And  formative  languages  are  either  agglutinatiTe 
or  syntbetic.  And  agglutinative  and  synthetic  languagee 
are  either  pre-mutatirey  iiitro-mutatiTe»  or  poat-mutatiTe. 

A  language  may  belong  entirely  to  one  clasa,  or  it  may 
"belong  to  more  than  one  class.  When  a  language  belongs 
to  more  than  one  class,  it  belongs  primarily  to  a  partioolar 
elasB»  and  seoondarily  to  other  classes. 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  rendered  complete 
by  the  meaning  of  its  words  in  oombination  with  their  forms 
or  position^  languages  may  be  oomiBCTSD  ijurauAon^  or 
those  that  Tary  the  forms  or  the  positioB^  without  varying 

the  meanings,  of  their  words. 

Since  variation  of  ibnn  is  effiscted  by  the  additioa  of 
affixes  in  an  nnaltered  or  altered  form,  oonneoted  languages 

may  ^  aiy  the  affixes  without  variation  of  the  roots  or  stems 
of  their  words.  Connected  languages  whose  fdetns  are 
common  belong  to  a  group.  Connected  languages  whose 
raoU  are  common  belong  to  a  paiiilt;  and,  therefore,  all 
connected  languages  belonging  to  a  group  belong  to  Hio 
same  family. 
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Abt.  Xyn. — NcieB  on  ZdrathuSMs  Doeirme  regarding  (Ab 

8ouL    By  K  W.  West. 

Oh  nlsnoQe  to  iha  Millennial  Ohronology  of  the  Bondaliii 
(m  ooriMted  and  extended  in  S.BJ1.,  toL  xWii,  Intio- 
dnetioa,  §  55)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fimt  millemiiam 

commenced  in  B.C.  9630  with  the  formation  of  the 
Fravashis,  or  primary  ideas  of  tho  good  creations,  which 
remained  inscnsiblo  and  motionless  for  3,000  years.  At 
the  begiimiiig  of  the  fourth  millennium  (B.C.  6630)  the 
spiritual  body  of  Zfirnthu.4tra  was  framed  together  and 
remained  3,000  years  with  the  Amc^aspentas,  while  the 
primeyai  man  and  ox  existed  undisturbed  in  the  world, 
because  the  Maleficent  spirit  was  still  confounded  and 
powerless.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seyenth  miUenninm 
(r,C.  3630)  the  Maleficent  spirit  rushed  into  the  creation, 
deetnjed  the  Primeval  ox,  and  distressed  Gayomart,  the 
primeval  nan,  who  died  thirty  years  Uter ;  but  Zarmthoftm 
was  not  born  till  B.a  660. 

Deesriptive  of  these  erils  we  have  the  second  Ha»  or 
chapter,  of  the  first  Gatha  (Yasna,  xziz),  in  which  the 
OenA-onran,  or  Sonl  of  the  PrimeTal  Ox,  bewails  the  hard 
fate  of  cattle  in  general,  owing  to  drovers,  robbers,  and 
brutes  who  lacerate  and  plunder ;  he  begs  the  protection 
of  the  Ame^speutdi^,  and  au  a^idurauce  of  good  pasture 
for  the  animals  he  represents. 

The  creator  of  the  Primeval  Ox,  Ahura-mazda  himself, 
asks  Asha  f*  rightcousnesa ')  whom  it  is  that  he  has 
appointed  to  control  the  riKisters  of  cattle,  and  what 
benevolent  ruler  to  prevent  violence.  Asha  replies  that 
the  had  masters  do  not  yet  understand  the  future  recompense 
they  will  themselTes  receive  for  kindness  to  their  cattle, 
nor  the  ftitnre  panishment  they  will  snffer  for  cruel 
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treatment.  And  Tolmmano  (' good -thought ')  adds  that 
he  has  found  a  man,  in  Zaratlm^tia  the  Spitama,  who  will 
listen  to  their  instructions  and  teach  mankind  accordingly. 

As  in  this  case  we  find  the  term  soul  applied  to  the 
representative  spirit  of  the  Primeval  Oz,  so  in  other  cases 
we  shall  find  the  representative  and  respooaible  spirit  of 
a  human  being  is  the  soul.  The/rarmhif  or  guardian-spirit, 
it  a  totally  distinct  spiritual  adjunct  which  every  individual 
and  object  of  the  good  creation  possesses;  it  is  a  kind 
of  primary  idea,  and  is  the  spiritual  oounterpait  el 
a  deceased  person,  that  is  invoked,  or  reverenoed,  in  certain 
oeremonies.  Its  duty  u  to  protsct  the  body  which  it 
represents* 

In  the  Gathas  the  following  passages  occur,  regardiog 

the  soul  and  its  responsibilities,  and  are  here  explained 

according  to  Darmeateler'si  translations : — 

Yasna,  xxviii,  4.  I  who  give  Paradise  to  the  soul,  wilh 
the  lielp  of  Yohuinano. 

xxxi,  20.  To  him  who  shnll  luivo  wished  to  deceive  the 
righteous,  there  come  groanings  hereafter,  long  dweliing  in 
darkness,  unwholesome  food,  and  words  of  insult.  Such  is 
the  world,  you  wicked  t  to  which  yonr  works  and  religion  ImmL 

xxzili,  9.  Ahura-mazda  occasions  happiness,  along  with 
Yohumano;  they  do  the  work  together  perfeotly»  their 
souls  being  in  unison. 

xxziv,  2.  These  are  the  works  ol  the  man  of  benevolenee^ 
whose  soul  has  righteousness  for  companion. 

xliT,  8.  And  how  my  soul  will  be  aUe  to  go  and  find 
joy  in  both  worlds* 

xIt,  7.  The  soul  of  the  righteous  aspires  to  immorlslily 
and  strength,  whilst  the  wicked  will  be  in  torment. 

xlvi,  10.  For  till  those  whom  I  shall  induce  to  addredi 
their  prayer  to  you,  a  way  over  the  Cinvat  bridge  will 
disclose  itself. 

xlvi,  11.  The  Iiarapans  and  Kavis  are  united  in  power 
to  destroy  the  world  of  mortals  by  their  evil  deeds.  But 
their  soul  and  their  oonscience  will  groan  when  they  arrive 
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before  the  Cinvat  bridge,  to  reside  lor  ever  in  tbe  abode 
of  tbe  fiend. 

xlix,  11.  As  to  the  wicked  and  the  bad  princes,  of 
eril  deeds,  evil  words,  evil  religion,  aud  evil  thoughts,  their 
souls  go  to  receive  impure  nourishmeut ;  truly  tbey  shall 
go  to  inhabit  tbe  abode  of  the  fiend. 

li,  9.  With  the  knowledge  which  thou  givest,  among 
adTersaries  in  conflict,  by  means  of  thy  red  fire,  O  Masda ! 
with  the  sign  thou  givest  in  both  worlds,  by  means  of 
melted  metal,  thou  aiHictest  the  wicked  and  causest  the 
happiness  of  the  righteous. 

li,  Both  the  wicked  and  the  righteous  render  an  exact 
acoonnt  of  their  religion ;  the  former  soul  will  groan  before 
the  Cinvat  bridge,  because  be  has  destroyed  the  path  of  the 
good  by  his  actions  and  his  tont^ue.  14.  From  tlie  Kaiupans 
there  is  no  generous  friendship,  nor  any  goodness  of  action ; 
they  do  not  teach  the  good  treatment  of  herds,  either  in 
their  practice  or  in  their  doctrine ;  and  their  doctrine  will 
give  them,  in  the  end,  the  abode  of  the  fiend  for  a  dwelling. 
16.  But  the  recompense,  that  Zarathui§tra  has  promised  to 
the  pure,  is  the  supreme  heaven  [^garo-demdna)  where 
Abura-maaKia  hrst  came. 

The  state  of  sooietj  described  in  the  Gathas  is  of 
a  primitive  character.   Apparently  scaUered  settlements 

of  cattle-owners  and  agriculturists,  under  local  chieftains, 
all  subject  to  some  central  control,  but  the  people  not 
nomadic.  The  Gathic  period  was  evidently  a  time  of 
religious  revolution ;  the  old  priesthood,  whether  Karapans 
or  Kavis,  are  always  classed  as  evildoers  and  reprobates^ 
trying  to  injure  tbe  reformed  faith  in  Ahura*maada  and 
his  uttribuU's,  the  Ainesaspentas  ;  but  the  exact  differences 
between  the  rival  faiths  and  practices  are  by  no  ineana 
clearly  explained.  One  man  is  wicked  and  tbe  other 
righteous;  one  is  demoniacal  and  the  other  divine;  one 
merits  hell  until  the  resurrection  and  the  other  deserves 
eternity  in  heaven ;  but,  except  that  the  wicked  man  is 
disobedient,  and  the  righteous  man  is  obedient,  to  the 
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reformer,  the  reasoos  given  for  treating  them  differently 
are  not  always  quita  satisfactory,  c-|)rrially  ns  the  wicked 
are  not  said  to  be  daeiayasnn,  '  demon- worshipping,'  the 
usual  epithet  for  polytheists,  or  keatheiUy  in  the  later  Yama 
and  Tendldad. 

fiegarding  the  fate  of  the  soul  shortly  after  death  we 
have  also  Wo  His,  or  chapters,  both  A  vesta  and  Pahlavi, 
which  are  reported  to  be  fragments  of  the  Hadbaokhii 
Nask,  but  eannot  be  traced  in  the  Pahlavi  aooonnt  of  thit 
Nask  given  in  IHnkard,  tiii,  zlv,  1-15  toL  xzxvii, 

pp.  166-169).  These  Has  were  published  by  Hosbangji 
and  Haug,  along  with  the  Book  of  Artd-Vtr^ (pj^  309-316). 
They  state  that  the  soul  remains  near  the  head  of  the  oofpss 
for  the  first  three  nights  after  death.  If  it  be  righteooi 
it  sits  calmly  reciting  the  beginning  of  Yasna  zliii,  and 
feels  as  mucii  pleasure  as  ever  it  did  before  death.  If  it 
be  wicked  it  rushes  about,  reciting  in  despair  the  beginning 
of  Yasna  xlvi,  and  suffers  as  much,  misery  as  ever  it  had 
experienced  during  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  night  the  righteous  soul  advances,  1 
through  a  grove  of  trees,  with    a   sweet-scented    breeze  ] 
blowing  on   him  from   the  south,  and  presently  meets  | 
a  beautiful  maiden,  who  tells  him  that  she  is  hie  own 
good  religion  and  actions,  in  fact,  his  elear  conscience; 
and  he  himself  feels  that  he  has  beoome  youthful.  Hs 
then  stepe  forth  on  to  the  heaven  of  good  thonghts,  thsn 
upon  that  ol  good  words,  then  upon  that  of  good  aotionsi 
and  finally  upon  the  eternal  luminaries,  where  a  sod 
previously  arrived  asks  him  how  he  has  come.   But  Ahuia- 
maida  reproves  the  inquisitive  soul  for  troubling  him 
with  questions  after  so  haBardous  a  journey,  and  the 
righteous  soul  is  supplied  with  nutritions  food. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  night,  the  wicked  soul  advances 
through  terrors  und  Stenches,  with  a  foul-sraelling  wind 
blowing  upon  liira  from  the  north,  and  presently  meets 
his  conscience  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  hag  who  upbraids  i 
him  on  account  of  his  wicked iicss.  Then,  stepping  on 
to  the  hells  of  evil  thought,  evil  speech,  and  evil  actioo. 
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with  the  fourth  step  he  rushes  into  the  nethermost  hell, 
where  he  is  jeered  at  by  a  ])rcvious  Lirrival,  who  i3  reproved 
by  the  Malehcent  spirit,  and  the  wicked  soul  is  supplied 
with  impure  and  poisonous  food. 

The  Cinvat  bridge,  easy  for  the  righteous,  but  impassable 
by  the  wicked,  is  mentioned  several  timeg  in  the  Gathas, 
and  also  occurs  in  Vendidud  xix  and  the  later  Yasna, 
but  is  not  noticed  in  these  Has  of  the  Hadhaokhta  Naak. 
The  female  representative  of  the  good  conscience  also 
appears  in  Yendidad,  six,  30,  accompanied  by  dogs,  to 
aniBt  the  righteous  soul  over  the  bridge;  while  the  wicked 
sonl  is  left  to  be  dragged  to  hell  by  the  demon  Tizarefe. 

According  to  the  Pahlavi  accounts,  in  Maiity^i  Khiradp 
it,  114-194,  and  Arid-Vlrqf  ftAmak,  iv,  5;  zni, 

3-27,  the  aonl  is  assisted  by  the  tfmsatM  Hithia,  Sraote, 
and  others^  and  the  balance  of  ift  good  works  and  sins 
being  ascertained  and  settled  by  Rashnn,  ft  is  conducted 
either  to  heaven  by  the  yazafm,  or  to  hell  by  the  demons, 
according  to  its  deserts,  luit  the  Yashts  of  the  particular 
yazntaii  do  not  seem  to  allude  to  these  circinnstances ; 
although  the  ceremonies  pre  scribed  for  the  days  following 
a  death  evidently  assume  the  spiritual  presence  of  these 

But,  besides  the  righleous  and  the  wicked,  there  is  a  third 
class  of  soul  provided  for;  that  whose  good  works  very 
nearly  balance  its  evil  deeds.  This  kind  of  soul  is  kept 
in  an  inert  state,  till  the  resurrection,  in  the  open  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  fixed  stars;  the  place  of  the 
Hamestsgin,  the  "  eyer-stationary,  or  those  staying  to- 
gether," where  thsy  suffer  only  from  the  daily  Tariations 
«f  heat  and  oold  (see  Main^i  Khirad,  yii,  18).  This 
species  of  purgatory  for  a  fixed  period  is  evidently  mentioned 
in  the  Gathas  (Tasna,  xxxiii,  1)  as  follows: — *<  As  they  are 
scrutinized,  so  one  shall  practise  the  laws  which  are  of  the 
primitive  world  ;  the  justest  actions  ut  the  priestly  authority 
are  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as  for  the  righteous,  and  for 
him  in  whom  something  of  the  false,  as  well  as  what  are 
truths,  alike  preTails  (P)." 
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The  Avesta  verb  h^mydnniie,  which  I  liavo  doubtfully 
translated  by  '  alike  prevails,'  is  probably  the  word  from 
which  the  various  Pahlavi  forms  of  the  name  of  this 
purjjatory  are  derived,  Mirh  as  Ffamesfnkdn,  IffTmMan, 
IlamtxtCutih,  TIamiKtdnngdn,  U  lun-hastakAn^  Ha>fi-/fisidnik, 
and  Hamastdn.  So  tlie  Pahlavi  notion  of  *  iinraobility ' 
should  probably  be  modified,  either  into  *  crowding  together' 
or  '  equal  propensity  for  good  and  evil.' 

So  far,  the  Pani  is  more  certain  of  the  immediate  £ito 
of  the  soul  than  people  o{  most  other  religions ;  but  than 
is  still  the  future  ordeal  of  the  resarrection  to  pass  through. 
As  the  chief  object  of  this  is  to  destroy  eWl,  the  righteous 
soul  is  little  affected  by  the  ordeal,  which  also  conclndss 
the  torments  of  the  wicked  soul,  unless  it  has  been 
exceptionally  wicked,  in  which  case  it  has  to  endure  three 
nights  more  of  eztremf  torment  before  it  is  purified.  Then 
each  sonl  is  sent  to  that  particular  grade  of  heaven  to 
which  its  actions  entitle  it.  The  demons  are  destroyed  by 
the  good  spirits,  the  space  occupied  by  hell  is  annexed  to 
the  earth,  and  l)nth  ore  freed  from  mountains  and  ice,  and 
remain  imporishable  for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  told  in 
Indian  Buwhilns^  xxx,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
xlii  of  the  Iranian  version  ;  and  Darraesteter,  in  his. 
Zend'Uveata^  ii,  p.  640,  n.  1^8,  gives  a  Frenoh  translation 
of  some  further  details  from  the  Pahlavi  Marveit  i>f  the  moiUk 
Frrrrnrdin  ohU  day  Kiiurdat. 

Westergaard's  Avesta  Fragment  iv  is  the  original  test 
of  the  last  fargard  of  the  Yar^tmansar  Nask,  as  Dannesteter 
first  discovered  from  my  translation  of  the  Pahlavi  versioB 
in  S.B.E.,  xzxvii,  pp.  30'2--3.  It  contains  a  distinct  allnsioa 
to  the  resurrection,  and  to  the  Airyaman  supplication  being 
used  as  a  spell  by  Saosyiihs,  the  last  of  the  future  apostleib 
to  overcome  the  evil  spirits,  who  are  driven  by  it  under* 
ground,  where  their  bodies  are  completely  shattered.  So 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  resurrection  was  expected  in 
Avesta  times,  and  Darmesteter  himseii  admits  that  it  was 
a  belief  of  the  Achaemcnians. 

As  Zarathustra  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  thirty  years 
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before  the  commencement  of  bis  millennium,  so  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  apostles,  XJkhshyat-eTeta,Ukhs]i  \  at-nemanh, 

and  SaoiSyans,  is  supposed  to  be  born  thirty  years  before  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  three  succeedino-  Tiiillenniums, 
so  as  to  assume  priestly  control  at  the  vigorous  age  of  thirty, 
when  his  millennium  begins.  According  to  the  rectified 
Millennial  Chronology  of  the  Bundahii,  before  meotioned 
(p.  605),  the  millennium  of  Zarathudtra  began  B.a  630; 
that  of  Ukhshj-at-ereta  in  a.d.  371  ;  that  of  Ukhshyat- 
nemahh  in  a.d.  1871  ;  that  of  Saosyiins  ought  to  begin 
in  A.D.  2371;  and  the  resurrection,  at  the  end  of  his 
fifty^seventh  year,  may  be  expected  in  a.d.  2398.  But, 
owing  to  the  errors  that  haye  crept  into  the  Bundahi^ 
chronology,  the  Parsis  themselves  are  quite  uncertain  about 
these  dates.  What  they  know  of  their  religious  history 
after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Persi:i,  and  what 
they  expected  for  the  future,  in  a.d.  900,  may  be  learned 
from  Dinkard,  vii,  chs.  viii-xi,  in  S.B.£.^  zlviii  pp.  94-118. 
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Abt.  X7ni.^m  Chahdr  Maqdh  ("F&ur  Dkeaurm")  of 
NtdhdnA  -  ♦  -  *AHtdi  - 1  -  Samarqandi.  Translated  into 
English  by  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.R.A.S. 

In  ray  article  on  The  Sources  of  Bawlaishdh,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  I  have  already 
apotken  of  the  exoeUwat  work  whioh  I  now  have  the  pleesiire 
to  present  in  English  dress.  For  my  translation  I  have 
need  the  Tihr6n  lithographed  edition  of  a.h.  1305,  whioh 
I  have  careful  I }  collated  throughout  with  the  older  of  the 
two  British  Museum  MSS.  (Or.  3,607,  dated  a.h.  1017), 
and,  in  all  doubtful  passages,  with  the  second  "NTS.  (Or.  2,955, 
dated  a.b.  1274)  also.  These  MSS.  are  Mly  described 
in  Kiea's  Peman  Supplement,  pp.  244-245  and  265,  Nos. 
890  and  418.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  oon- 
ceming  the  author  and  the;  book. 

The  Chahdr  Maqdla  contaiiiB,  as  its  name  implies,  four 
disoonrses,  each  of  which  treats  of  a  class  of  men  deemed 
hy  the  author  indispensable  for  the  service  of  kings, 
to  wit,  (1)  scribes  {dMrdn)  or  secretaries;  (2)  poets; 
(3)  astrologers ;  and  (4)  physicians.  Each  disooarse  begins 
with  certain  general  considerations  on  the  class  in  question, 
which  are  afterwards  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  drawn,  in 
large  measure,  from  the  personal  reminisoenoea  of  the  author, 
who  was  himself  a  oourt-poet  and  a  frequenter  of  royal 
assemblies.  The  total  nmnber  of  these  anecdotes,  whioh 
coDstitutc  at  once  the  most  entertaining  and  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  book,  is  about  forty,  an  average 
of  ten  to  each  "discourse/'  So  far  as  I  know,  only  two 
of  them,  one  concerning  Firdawsi  and  the  other  about 
'Vmar  Ehayyinit  bare  hitherto  been  cited  from  this  work. 
Of  these  the  first  (translated  by  Ethi  in  toL  xlyiii  of  the 
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Z.D.M.G.,  pp.  89-94)  was  taken,  not  from  the  Chah6r 
MaqdUi  itsell',  but  from  Ibii  Isfaiidivar's  UUtonj  of 
Tabaristun,  where  it  is  quoted  in  extemo ;  while  the  second 
seems  to  have  been  kuo\Mi  only  in  abridged  citations, 
the  mi8under;sf!ui(ljnp-  of  whicli  gave  ritie  to  the  Rust-tree 
cult  of  the  'TJmar  Kbayyiira  Society,  referred  to  at  p.  414 
of  the  April  number  of  the  Journal. 

Of  the  esoellent  style  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla^  a  Btyle  at 
once  strong,  concise^  and  pregnant  with  meaning,  though 
not  always  easy  or  simple,  I  have  already  spoken  at  pp.  40, 
dd»  66>-^7,  and  61-69  of  ihe  January  number  of  the  Journal, 
■0  that  there  ia  no  ocoaaion  to  indst  upon  it  farther.  Am, 
however,  my  translation  will  ooonpy  two  numbers  of  the 
Journal,  it  may  he  convenient  that  I  should  here  give 
a  brief  table  of  its  oontents. 

Imtroduotoby  (Tikr4n  etL,  pp.  1-27). 

(1)  Doxoiogt/,  and  Dedicntion  to  the  Ghurid  Prince  Abu% 

Hman  'Alt  h.  Afas'ioi,  son  of  F(ikhni*d-Din  3rm*ud, 
brother  of  Shanmi d-Din  MuJuiuunad,  an^l  nrphew  of 
"the  Worhl-conmuner"  (Jahdn-suz)  'Aia'u'd'JHn 
Husayn  who  reigned  k.t>.  1149-1170  (pp.  1-6). 

(2)  Beginning  of  the  book.     The  author  here  gives  hit  fvU 

name  ae  Ahmad  b.  *U'imr  b.  *AU  an-Nidhdmi  <u> 
Samarqandi,  and  states  that  he  hat  been  in  the  sermee 
efihe  Mouee  of  Qkkr  for  ffurbff-flee  yeare  (pp.  6-7). 

(3)  Sxeurem  i,  on  ihe  different  gradee  of  Being,  and  the 

OreaOon  and  DiepoeiHon  of  the  World  (pp.  7-11). 

(4)  Bxeureue  ii,  on  ihe  Development  of  the  Mineral,  Vegetable, 

and  Animal  Kingdoms  (pp.  ]1-14). 

(5)  Breureue  iii,  on  the  Bvohition,  Fiioultiee,  and  Sentee 

(internal  and  external)  of  Man;  the  three  eheeee  ef 
men  ;  and  the  Kingly  and  Prophetic  Offices  (pp.  14-36), 
including — 

(6)  Anecdote  i,  on  the  Nasnds,  or  Wtid  Man  (pp.  20-21^,  and 

ending  with — 

(7)  Plan  of  work  and  bri^  statement  of  contents  (pp.  26-27). 
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First  Discoukse:  Secretaries  (pp.  27-59). 

2iature  of  the  Secretarial  Fuuctioii  and  Qualificatiotu  of  the 

Perfect  Scnbe  (pp.  27-33).^ 
Anecdote  ii,  concermnff  lakdfi  (pp.  33-36). 
AneedaU       on  IskqfVa  de^tch  atmmmemff  the  defeat  4^ 

Mdkdn  (pp.  36-40). 
Anecdote  iv,  ehowing  that  a  Secretary  of  State  ekenUd  not  he 

iuifoac'l  to  domestic  tcorrf/  (pp.  40-42). 
Anecdote  v,  concerning  the  Sahib  hma'Uibn  ^Abbdd  (pp.  42-43). 
Anecdote  vi,  concerning  Ahmad  Hasan  of  Maymand  and  the 

Lamghdn  deputies  (pp.  43-46). 
Anecdote  vii,  eoneemtng  ai-Ma^w&n^e  wedding  (pp.  46-51). 
Anecdote  viii,  concerning  al-3Imtarshid*8  oration  against  the 

Se/jiigs  (pp.  51-53). 
Anecdote  ix,  concerning  the  Qur-Khdn  (pp.  53-64). 
Anecdote  x,  concerning  the  supernatural  ehquence  of  the  Qur'dn 

(pp.  64-65). 

Aiuedote  zi,  eoneemtng  Mufyimmad  h,  'Abdu*Udh,  Bughrd 
Klidn's  secretary  (pp.  55-59). 

Second  Discourse  ;  Poets  (pp.  59-113). 

Mature  of  the  Poetic  Art,  and  Qualifications  of  the  Expert  Poet 

(pp.  59-69),  including — 
Anecdote  xii,  concerning  A/unad  b,  Abdu*lldh  of  IDityistdn 

(pp.  59-61),  and— 
JAst  of  the  eminent  poets  who  have  sited  lustre  on  the  courts  iff 

the  various  Persian  dynasties  down  to  the  author^s  time 

(pp.  G-2-64). 

Anecdote   xiii,   concerning  Rudagts   skill  in  improvisatum 
(pp.  69-76). 

Anecdote  xiv,  concerning  MahmUd  atid  Ayd»,  and  *Uhsuri'e 

impropisation  (pp.  76-79). 
Anecdote  xv,  concerning  Farrukhi*s  in^^romsaiion  (pp.  79-87). 

)  p.  31  is  by  mistake  omitted  in  the  paginaUoDi  which,  ior  convenience  o£ 
lefereoce,  I  Uave  i  olio  wed  without  cozrection. 
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Amedoie  xvi,  emeeming  the  auihai^M  earfy  itniggles^  ami 

Mn*izzi*8  counsel  and  encouragement  (pp.  87-93). 

Anecdote  xvii,  concerning  the  anger  of  Tughdn  Shah  and 

Azraqi's  improvisation  (pp.  93-95). 
Anecdote  xviii,  concerning  the  impnwnnmit  of  Mas^ud-i-Sa'd-i" 

Salman  and  others  by  Sultan  Ibrdhim  (pp.  95-98;. 
Anecdotp  xix,  concerning  Am*aq  and  Rashtdi  (pp.  98-101). 
Anecdote  xx,  concerning  Firdawst  (pp.  101-109). 
Anecdote  zxi,  autobiogn^hieai  (pp.  109-113)* 

Third  Discourse:  Astrologkrs  (pp.  113-138). 

Nature  of  Astrology,  and  QaaUfieaiiom  of  the  £efpert  AMtrologer 
(pp.  113-115). 

Anecdote  xzii,  eoneeming  Ta^gHb  b,  Je^dq  al-Kindi  (pp. 
115-118). 

Anecdote  zxiii,  eoneemmg  Su^dn  Mai^nM  and  Ah&  Bayidm 

al'Birimi  (pp.  118-123). 
Anecdote  xziv,  eoneemmg  the  ekiU  poueeeed  by  an  old  woman 

in  the  author's  service  in  the  Lore  of  the  Stars 

(pp.  123-125). 

Anecdote  xxv,  concerning  Mahnmd  Dd*udif  the  crasy  sooth- 
sayer (pp.  125-128). 

Anecdote  xxvi,  concerning  nl'3fatrsi/i,  the  Astrologer,  and  the 
Nidhdmu'l'^fiilk  (j>p.  128-130). 

Anecdote  xxvii,  concerning  'Urnar  Khayyam* s  prediction  as  to 
his  place  of  burial  (pp.  130-131 }. 

Anecdote  xxviii,  concerning  a  tceaiher  forecast  made  by  *Umat 
Khayyam  (pp.  131-133). 

Anecdote  zxix,  concerning  a  eagrant  and  irretpeneible  Astrologer 
(pp.  133-136). 

Anecdote  xxx,  eoneermng  a  eueeeetful  progtmtieation  made  by 
the  author  (pp.  136-138). 

Fourth  Disooubsk:  Pbtsxciams  (pp.  13S-173). 

Nature  of  the  8eienee  and  Art  of  Medicine,  and  Qualifieaiione 
of  the  Physician  (pp.  138-141). 
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Anecdote  xxsi,  concerning  faith-healing  (pp.  141-146),  including 

a  dimertation  on  the  most  excellent  tcorka  on  Medicine^ 

and  the  pre-^inene$  Avicetma. 
Anecdote  zxxii,  concerning  a  hefwe  cure  wroughi  by  JBukht- 

Tiehu*  (pp.  146-147). 
Anecdote  zxxiii,  concerning  a  remarkahk  ewre  qf  MheumaUm 

(pp.  147-149). 

Aneedde  zzxiv,  concerning  ano^r  remarkable  cure  iffeded  bg 

Muianmad  Zakarigyd  or-BdiA  by  the  uutrumentaKtg 
mental  emotion  (pp.  149-164). 
Anecdote  xxxr,  concerning  the  adeentures  and  the  ekill  qf 

Atieenna  (pp.  164-163). 
Anecdote  zxxvi,  concerning  a  heroic  cure  wrought  by  *Adudu'd' 

Dowlas  phymian  Kdniilu's-Sand'at  (pp.  163-165). 
Anecdote  xxxvii,  concerning  a  remarkable  cure  of  MelancJy)lia 

effected  by  Avicenna  (pp.  1(55-168). 
Anecdote  xxxviii,  concerning  the  restoration  to  If'ff  of  a  man 

apparently  d-ead  by  Adib  I.vna^il  (pp.  168-169). 
Anecdote  xxxix,  concerning  the  reproof  addressed  by  a  physician 

to  a  theologian  tchom  he  had  saved  from  imminent  death 

(pp.  169-170). 

Anecdote  xl,  concerning  a  cure  ^ected  by  Galen  (pp.  170-171). 
Anecdote  xli,  concerning  a  remarkable  cure  wrought  by  the 
author  (pp.  171-173). 

Conclusion  (pp.  173-174). 

Postscript  by  t/te  editor  of  t/te  Tihrdn  edition  (pp.  174-176). 

As  regards  the  author,  Nidhdmi-i-'Anidi  of  Samarqand, 
ho  will  best  reyeal  himself  by  his  own  namerons  aUusioas 
to  his  career  and  adventures.  His  present  work  was 
written,  at  least  in  part,  during  the  lifetime  of  'AlftVd-Dfn 

Husayn  Jahdn-siiz  ("the  World-consumer"),  who  died  in 
A.D.  1161,  and  since  ho  speaks  of  himself  us  having  been 
forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Ghiir,  it  is 
evident  that  he  must  have  been  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era.  The  chief  dates  which  he 
gives  in  the  autobiographical  portions  of  his  work  are  as 
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follows.    In  A.ii.  504  (a  d.  lllO  1111)  he  heard  tradition* 
concerniug   RudagI   at   kSaiiiarquad   i^Anrcdoie  xiiij.  In 
A.H.  600   (a.d.  1112-11 1'i)   he   met  *Lniur  Khayy&ra  at 
Nishapur  (Anecdote  xxvii).    In  a.h.  609  (a.d.  1115-1116) 
he  was  at  TIerdt  (Anecdote  xvii).    In  the  following  year 
.he  was  at  Nishapur  (Anecdote  i)  and  Tiis  (Anecdotes  xvi 
and  xx)»  where  he  visited  Firdawsi's  tomb.    His  position 
and  income  were  at  this  time  precarious,  but,  encouraged  by 
the  poet  Mu'izzi,  he  suooeeded  in  attracting  the  king's 
notice  and  winning  his  approval.    In  a.h.  512  (a.d.  llld- 
1119)  he  was  again  at  Nishapur  (Anecdote  xxxi),  and  once 
more  in  a.b.  530  (a.d.  1135-1136),  when  he  Tisited  'Umar 
Khayy&m's  giaye,  and  remarked  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  uttered  by  the  Aatronomer^poet  twentj-four 
years  earlier  (Anecdote  zxvii).   In  a.h.  547  (a.d.  1152- 
1153)  he  was  involved  in  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ghur 
by  San  jar  b.  Maliksh&h  the  Seljuq,  and  was  for  a  while 
in  hiding  at  Herdt  (Anecdotes  xxx  and  xli}.    His  life,  in 
short,  seems  to  have  been  spent  chiefly  in  Khuiasdu  at 
royal  courts,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  meeting  many 
noteworthy  persons.     Though  a  poot  by  profession,  he 
seems  to  have  been  equally  ready  to  practise  Astrology 
(Anecdote  xxx)   and  Medicine  (Anecdote  xli).     Of  his 
personal  character,  as  of  his  ability,  his  work  produces, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  the  book 
itself  I  should  be  disposed  to  describe  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  instructive,  the  roost  charming,  and 
the  best  written  Persian  prose  works  which  it  has  heen  my 
fortune  to  oome  across.   Of  this,  however,  the  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself. 

Notices  ol  the  writer  occur  in  'Awli's  Luhdhu^l-AM^ 
(ch.  X,  §  2,  Poets  ol  Transoxania),  from  which  we  leam 
nothing  about  his  personality  save  that  he  bore  the  laqab 
of  Najmn'd-D(n ;  Bawlatshih's  Tadhkira  (Tahaqa  i,  Now  Id, 
pp.  GO-Ol  of  ray  forthcoming  edition),  where  laudatory 
mention  is  made  of  the  Chahdr  Maqdla  ;  Ilaji  Khalifa 
(No.  4,yi8,  s.v.  j'iT'^ji  ^^'^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^^  NidhdmWd-Din 
(instead  of  Hq/miid-Din),  which  is  probably  correct;  the 
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Mqfma'u'l'I^id  of  that  moti  acoomplished  of  recent 
Penian  writers,  Rid4-qu1i  Eh&n  (yol.  i,  p.  635),  who  places 
him  higher  as  a  pro8e-writer  than  as  a  poet ;  and,  no  doubt. 
Other  biographical  works.  But,  leaving  these  aside,  let  09 
now  allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself,  only  premising 
that,  where  reference  is  made  to  various  readings,  the  older 
]i£L  (Or.  3,607)  Is  denoted  hy  A,  the  other  Ma  (Or.  2,955) 
by  B,  and  the  Tihran  lithographed  edition  by  L. 


Thb  Four  Disoodssbs  (Ohahar  MaqAla)  of  NiDHAHi-i- 

'Arudi-i-Samaruandi  . 

In  the  Name  of  Qod,  the  Merciful^  the  Clement. 

Praise  and  thanks  and  glory  to  that  King  who,  by  ^  the 
instrumentality  of  the  CherubiTn  and  Angels  of  the  Spirit 
World,  brought  into  being  the  World  of  Beturn  and 
Restoration,  and,  by  means  thereof,  created  and  adorned 
the  World  of  Becoming  and  Decay,  maintaining  it  by  the 
Command  and  ProLiibitiuii  of  the  Prupliets  and  Saints,  and 
restraiuiug  it  by  the  swords  and  pens  of  Kings  and 
Ministers.  And  blessings  upon  the  Lord  of  both  worlds, 
who  was  the  most  perfect  of  the  Prophets,  and  invocations 
of  grace  upon  his  Companions  and  thoae  of  his  Household, 
who  were  the  most  excellent  of  Saints  and  Vicars.  And 
honour  to  the  Kiiip-  of  this  time,  that  learned,  just,  divinely- 
favoured,  victorious,  and  heaven-aided  monarch,  Musdmu^d' 
Dawia  wa'd'Din,  Helper  of  Islam  and  the  Muslims^ 
Exterminator  of  the  infidels  and  polytheists,  Subduer  of 
the  heretical  and  the  fro  ward,  Supporter  of  hosts  in  the 
worlds.  Pride  of  Kings  and  Emperors,  Succourer  of  mankind. 
Protector  of  these  days,  Fore-arm  of  the  Caliphate,  Beauty 
of  the  Faith  and  Glory  of  the  Nation,  Order  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Persians,  noblest  of  mankind,  SAanuuU'Ma'dii, 

I  L.  bis  k^y  )b ,    iHiluwt  ths  iiilenvi^ 
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MaHh^l-Umard,  Abu'l-Haaui  'Alt  li.  Mat'^V^elp  ^  ^ 

Prinoe  ol  Believers,  may  his  life  be  filled  with  eocoess,  may 

the  greater  part  of  the  world  be  assigned  to  his  name, 
and  luay  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  Adam's  seed  be 
directed  by  his  care !  For  to-day  he  is  the  most  excellent 
of  the  kings  of  the  age  in  nobility,  pedigree,  doughty 
deoda,  judgement,  statesmanship,  justice,  equity,  valour, 
and  generosity,  as  well  as  in  the  adorniag  of  his  territory, 
the  embellishment  of  his  realms,  the  maintenance  of  his 
Mends,  the  subjugation  ol  his  foes,  the  nmog  of  armies, 
the  safeguarding  of  the  people,  the  securing  of  the  roads, 
and  the  tranquilizing  of  the  realms^'  and  also  in  that 
upright  judgement,  clear  understandings  strong  resolve^  and 
firm  determination^  by  the  ezoellenoe  of  which  the  oon- 
oatenation  of  the  Hbuae  of  Shanaab*  la  held  together  and 
maintained  in  order,  and  bj  the  perfection  of  whioh  the 
strong  arm  of  that  Dyoaafy  ia  strengthened  and  braced. 
May  God  Almighty  give  him  full  portion,  together  widi 
the  other  kings  of  that  line,  of  dominion  and  domain,  and 
throne  and  fortune,  by  ITis  Favour  and  His  Grace ! 

But  t-o  proceed.  It  is  an  old  custom  and  ancient  practice, 
which  custom  is  maintained  and  observed,  that  the  Author, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  discourse  and  preface  of  his 
book,  should  commenioratc  somewhat  of  his  patron's  praise, 
and  record  some  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  object  of  his 
eulogy.  But  I,  a  loyal  8er?aQt,  instead  of  praise  and 
prayer  for  this  prince,  will  make  mention  in  this  book 
of  those  favours  ordained  and  Touchsafed  by  God  Almighty 
to  tliis  King  of  kiogly  parentage,  that,  these  being  aub- 
mitfced  to  his  world-illuminating  judgement,  he  may  betake 
himself  to  the  expression  ^of  his  thanks  for  them.  For  in 

•  This  Prince  belonged  to  the  Bkmijrim  line  of  the  Ghurid  Dviuutj,  was  Um 
•on  of  Fakhra*d-Dfii  Mu<6d,  and  brother  of  ShamauM-Olft  Mn^Maasd,  ssd 
flourished  in  the  latter  pari  of  the  azth  oeotaxj  of  the  hijra. 

•  L.  bts  ilSCJli^  j\ ,  ••fnmpariK"  inrteidof  uXlUv . 

•  See  pi^afdtA-jrtlfiri  (ed.  NaaiMi  Leei),  p.  101  el  teqq.  The  ooneet 
iMclingisloiii^ealyiiiA.  B.hssu^Lat,  L.  JT. 
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the  nneieaied  Scriptue  and  unmade  Word,  God  wja, 
Verilt/  if  ye  he  ihankfitl,  We  will  gwe  unto  pou  tnereaee "  * ; 

for  the  gratitude  of  the  servant  is  an  alchemy  for  tlie 
favours  of  the  Munificent  Lord.  Briefly,  then,  it  behoves 
this  great  King  and  puissant  Prince  to  know  that  to-day, 
upon  the  whole  of  this  globe  of  dust,  and  within  the  oirole 
of  thia  gieen  fiimament^^  there  la  no  king  in  more  ample 
cireinnatanoefl  than  this  monarch,  nor  any  potentate  enjoying 
more  abundant  good  than  this  sovereign.  lie  bath  the 
gift  of  youth  and  the  blessing  of  constant  health ;  hia 
father  and  mother  are  alive;  congenial  brothers  are  on 
hia  right  hand  and  on  hia  left.  And  what  father  ia  like 
Ida  aire,  the  mighty,  divinely-atrengthenedy  eTer-viotorionai 
heaven -aided  Ikkhru*d»  Dmeh  wa*d'IHn?  Prince  of  the 
realms  of  XrkxXy  King  of  the  Mountains  (may  God  prolong 
his  continuance  and  continue  to  the  heights  his  exaltation !), 
who  ia  the  moat  puissant  of  the  monarcha  of  the  age,  and 
the  moat  excellent  of  the  princes  of  the  time  in  judgement, 
slatecrafl^  knowledge,  chivalry,  awordanunahip,  strength  of 
arm,  treasure,  and  muniment!  Supported  by  ten^  thousand 
men  bearing  spears  and  handling-  reins,  he  hath  made 
himself  a  shield  before  his  sons,  so  that  no  disturbing 
blaat  of  the  zephyr  may  so  much  as  blow  on  one  of  their 
aervanta.  Under  his  high  protection  and  .unaasailable 
precaation  (may  God  increase  their  degree!),  prayers,  of 
which  each  clause  is  breathed  upwards  at  full  moming^tide 
to  the  Court  of  God,  co-operate  with  a  far-trailing  host 
and  wheeling  army.  What  a  brother,  too,  like  the  royal 
Prince  Shafmu'd-Datcia  tea* d- Din,  Light  of  isidm  and  the 
Hualima  (may  hia  victories  be  rendered  glorious  i),  who 
reaches  the  extreme  limit  of  endeavour  in  the  service  of 
this  my  master  (whose  exaltation  may  God  perpetuate !). 
Praise  be  to  God  that  this  my  master  omits  naught  cither 

>  Qnr'fta.  xir,  7. 

*  A^hMM       ,  ''ambralla,"  for  ,**«l!iiiuim0Bt.'* 

s  FakhruM-Din  Ma«'&d  b.  'Izzu'd-Din  ^aftan,  a.h.  550  (a.d.  1156). 

*  L.  om.  ten." 
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in  reward  or  retribution !  *  And  a  favour  yet  grreater  it 
this,  that  the  AU-Perfect  Benefactor  and  Unchanging  GKver 
hath  bestowed  on  him  an  uncle  like  the  Lord  of  the  Worfd 

and  SoYereign  of  the  East,  *Ald*u(i-Duni/d  tca'd-Din  Abu 
'AH  al-Husayn  b.  al-TTusayn,'  Ikhttyavu  AmirCl-Mu  Nntiin 
(may  God  prolong  his  life^  and  cause  his  kingdom  to 
endure!),  who,  with  fifty  thousand  mail-clad  men,  etrenuons 
in  endeavoar,  obliterated  the  hoeta  of  the  world,  and  aet 
in  a  corner  all  the  kings  of  the  age.  May  God  (bl eased 
and  exalted  is  He !)  long  vouchsafe  all  to  one  another, 
and  G'ive  all  long  cujo\  nitnt  of  one  another's  company,  and 
hil  the  world  with  light  by  their  achievemeota,  by  Hie 
Favour,  and  Bounty,  and  Grace  1 


Bkoimniho  of  thb  Book. 

Your  loyal  servant  and  faithful  retainer  Ahmad  b. 
'Umar*  b.  *Ali  an-Nidhdmi  al-*Arudi  as-Samarqandi,  who 
for  forty-five  years  hath  been  devoted  to  the  service  d  Uda 
House  and  inscribed  in  the  register  of  the  vassals  of  tbis 
Dynasty,  desireth  to  render  a  service  to  the  Supreme 
Imperial  Court  (may  God  exalt  it  I),  and  to  set  forth, 
according  to  the  canons  of  Philosophy,  duly  adorned  with 
decisive  proofs,  trenchant  arguments  and  sound  counsel, 
what  kingship  truly  is,  who  is  truly  king,  whence  is  derived 
tbis  honourable  office,  to  whom  rightly  appertaineth  this 
favour,  and  in  what  manner  one  ought  to  show  oiie*a 
gratitude  for,  and  after  what  fashion  accept,  this  jji  ivilege, 
so  as  to  be  second  to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  men  and 
third  to  the  Ail-Provider  of  the  Universe;  for  in  the 

'  A.  .Jd«:  ^^j^j^^  ^jji  <JLL' 

*  <Al&'uM-Din  ^UMjn,  called  Jahdn-ius,  **tii«  World-ooBfamer,"  ▲.h. 
644-666. 

*  L.  for  h«5  sy£.  t  *'  hia  glor}*." 
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Incontrovertible  Scripture  and  Eternnl  Word  God  liath 
co-ordinuted  on  one.  thread  the  pearls  represented  b}'  these 
three  exalted  titles :  "  Obey  God,"  saith  He,  "  and  obey 
Hi»  Apostle f  and  mch  as  possess  authority  amongst  yourselves."  ^ 
Now  iQ  the  grades  of  exiatenoes  and  the  ranks  of  the 
inteliigibles,  apart  from  the  prophetic  faoction,  which  is 
the  supreme  limit  of  man's  degree,  there  is  no  rank  higher 
than  soYereignty,  which  is  naught  else  but  a  Divine  gift. 
God,  glorious  is  His  Name,  hath  accorded  this  position  to 
the  King  of  the  age,  and  bestowed  on  him  this  degree,  so 
that  he  may  walk  after  the  way  of  former  kings  and 
maintain  the  people  after  the  manner  of  bygone  ages. 


£XCURSU8  1. 

The  August  Discernment  (may  God  exalt  it!)  must  know 
that  every  beiiif^  which  inhabits  the  Universe  falls  necessarily 
into  one  of  two  categories.  Either  it  is  a  being  which  is 
aelf-existent,  and  is  called  *  the  Necessariiy  Existent,'  wliich 
is  God  Almighty,  threat  is  His  Glory,  who  existeth  by  virtue 
of  Himself,  und  who,  therefore,  hath  existed  for  ever,  since 
He  dependetli  not  on  aught  else ;  and  who  was  always, 
since  He  subeisteth  by  Himself,  not  by  another.  But  that 
existence  whose  being  is  through  another  is  called  *  Con" 
tmyent  JBehty,'  and  this  is  such  as  we  are,  since  our  being 
is  from  the  seed,  and  the  seed  is  from  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  is  from  food,  and  food  is  from  the  sun,  the  earth)  the 
water  and  the  air,  which  in  turn  are  from  something  else; 
and  all  these  are  snob  as  yesterday  were  not,  and  to-morrow 
will  not  be.  Now  when  reflection  is  carried  to  the  utter- 
most, iL  appeareth  that  this  Causal  iN^exus  reacheth  upwards 
to  a  Cause  which  deiiveth  not  its  being  from  another,  but 
existeth  by  itself;  and  tliat  the  Creator  is  all,  and  from 
Him  all  deriveth  its  existence  and  subsistence.  And  when 
this  matter  is  somewbat  pondered,  it  will  become  clear  that 

1  Qiii>&n,  ir,  62. 
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Phenomena  oonaist  of  Being  tinctured  with  Not-beuig»  wliila 
He  IS  by  a  oontinuity  which  reaches  from  Eternity  Paal 
to  Eternity  to  come.   And  since  the  esaenoe  of  PbenomeBB 

is  of  Not-being,  they  must  inevitably  return  again  to 
nothing;  and  again,  ns  touching  the  basis  of  the  human 
race^^  it  is  said,  ^'Everything  shall  reiurn  unto  it*  Origiig^** 
more  especially  in  this  world  of  Becoming  and  Deesy* 
Therefore  we,  who  are  contingent  in  onr  being,  have  Ofor 
origin  in  Not-being;  while  He,  who  ezisteth  neoe8sarily» 
is  the  Essence  of  Being,  even  as  He  (glorious  is  His  state) 
saith  in  the  Perspicuous  Word  and  Firm  Support,  A.U 
thing*  perish  *ave  Mi*  Countenanced*  ^ 

Now  yon  must  know  that  this  world  lies  in  the  hollow 
of  tbe  Heaven  of  the  Moon'  and  within  the  circle  of  this 
first  sphere,  and  is  called  ''the  World  of  Becoming  and 
Decay."  And  you  must  thus  conceive  it,  that  within  the 
concavity  of  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  lies  the  Orb  of  Fire, 
round  about  which  extends  tbe  Heaven  of  tbe  Moon;  and 
that  within  .the  Heaven  of  Fire  is  the  Air,  surrounded  by 
the  Fire,  and  within  the  Air  is  the  Water,  sarronnded 
by  the  Air,  while  within  the  Water  is  the  earth,  with  the 
Water  round  about  it.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  is 
an  imaginary  point,  from  which  all  straight  Hues  drawn 
to  the  Heaven  of  the  Moon  are  equal ;  and  when  we  speak 
of  "down,"  we  mean  this  point  and  what  lies  nearest 
to  it;  and  when  we  speak  of  up,"  we  mean  the  sphere  of 
the  remotest  heaven,  together  with  what  lies  nearest  to  it, 
this  being  a  heaven*  above  tbe  Zodiacal  Heaven,  having 
naught  bo3'ond  it,  for  with  it  the  material  world  terminates, 
or  comes  to  an  end. 

*  I  here  follow  L.,  which  has:  icsf  iJ'^t^  J*^j^  3  * 
A.  haa         ,    ih»  Prophets  of  tbe  human  race  hare  said." 

«  Qur'&n,  TTviii,  8S. 

*  This  i»  tbe  lowest  or  innermost  of  the  nine  celestial  spheres  which  enriroo 
fbe  eaiih.  Concerning  the  Mtttlim  Cosmogony,  see  Dieterici**  Jf^lrsHswss, 
p.  178  ct  seqq. 

*  Thix  outermost,  or  ninth,  celestial  sphere  the  J*ritnum  mobile  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  the  ialaku' i  -  A{ia*  or  Jtalakn'l- A/Uik  of  the  Muslim 
pbiloflophen. 
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Now  when  God  Almighty,  by  His  effective  Wisdom, 
desired  to  produce  in  this  world  minerals,  plants,  animals, 
and  men,  lie  created  the  stars,  and  in  particular  the  sun 
and  moon,  whereon  he  made  the  growth  and  decay  of 
these  to  depend.  And  the  special  property  of  the  sun  is 
this,  that  by  its  reflection  it  warms  all  things  when  it  stands 
OTer  against  them,  and  supplies  them  through  a  medium 
with  heat,  and  draws  them  up — that  is»  attracts  them.  So, 
bj  its  juxtapoaitioD,  it  wanned  the  water;  and  by  means 
of  the  waimth,  attracted  it ;  until,  in  a  long  while,  it  laid 
bare  one  quarter  or  more  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  reason 
of  the  much  yapoar  which  ascended  and  rose  up  therefrom. 
Now  the  nature  of  the  water  is  this,  that  it  can  become 
stoQCy  as  it  is  well  known  to  do  in  certain  places,  as  maj 
be  actually  witnessed.^  So  mountains  were  produced  from 
the  water  and  the  shining  of  the  sun;  and  hereby  the 
earth  became  somewhat  raised  from  what  it  was,  while 
the  water  sank  and  dried  up,  according;  to  tliat  ia^liion 
which  is  witnessed.  This  portion,  therefore,  is  called  *  the 
Uncoven  I  Quarter*  for  the  reason  above  stated ;  and  it 
is  aUo  called  *  the  Inhabited  (Quarter,*  because  animals  dwell 
therein. 

Exdmsns  11. 

When  the  influences  of  these  stars  had  acted  on  the 
whole  ol^  these  elements,  they  were  reflected  back  from 
the  midst  of  the  earth  and  water,  from  that  imaginary 
point  [mentioned  above],  by  the  aid  of  the  fire  and  wind, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  inorgaoic  world  were  produced, 
such  as  mountains  and  mines,  clouds,  lightning,  thunder, 
thunderbolts,  shooting  stars,  comets,  meteors, 
halos,  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  and  all  manner  of 

^  Tht  anflioralhidei  diber  to  petrifoelwB  and  the  foramtioii  of  atalactLtea,  or 

*  A.,  B.,^Uaj)       "oa [sll] parti."  L.  has  k^i  j,  which  ieems  to  me 

*  A.,  B.,  L.  add   ««afr«i  a  wotd  of  which  I  have hees unable  to  aaeertam  the 
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fpuntains,  as  lias  been  fully  explained  in  mrks  treating 

of  the  e£feots  of  the  celestial  bodies,  bat  for  the  explanation 

and  discussion  of  which  there  is  no  room  in  this  brief 
manuMl.  But  when  time  befl^an,  and  the  cycles  of  heaven 
became  continuous,  and  the  composition  of  this  Io\7er  world 
became  matured,  and  the  time  was  come  for  the  fertiliaation 
of  that  interspaoe  which  lay  between  the  water  and  the  air, 
the  vegetable  world  was  manifested.  Then  God,  blessed 
and  exalted  is  lie,  created  for  that  substance  wherebv  the 
plants  were  made  maTiifest  four  sub-^ervieut  forces  atid  three 
faculties.  Of  thes3  four  subservient  forces,  one  was  that 
which  kept  drawing  to  it  whatever  waa  auitable  for  its 
purpose,  and  this  is  called  '  Attraction '  {Jddkiba),  Another 
keeps  what  the  first  may  have  attracted,  and  this  is  called 
*  Fixation'  (}fdsika).  The  third  is  th.it  which  assimilates 
what  has  beuu  attracted,  and  transmutes  it  from  its  former 
state  until  it  becomes  like  unto  itself,  and  this  is  called 
^Assimilation'  (JBddma),  The  fourth  is  that  which  zejecti 
what  is  not  appropriate,  and  is  called  '  Excretion '  (2)4/^a). 
And  of  the  three  facnlties,  one  is  that  which  increaseth  it 
by  diffusincr  throughout  it  nutritious  matters  with  a  suitable 
and  equal  diffusion.  The  second  is  that  which  accompanies 
this  nutriment  until  it  reaches  the  extremities.  The  third 
is  that  which,  when  the  organism  has  attained  perfection 
and  begins  to  tend  towards  defect,  appears  and  produces 
germs,  in  order  that,  if  destruction  overtake  the  parent  in 
this  world,  these  may  become  its  substitute  and  repre- 
sentative, 80  tliat  the  order  of  the  world  may  be  guarded 
from  detriment,  and  the  species  may  not  cease.  This  is 
called  the  *  Reproductive  Faculty '  {Qutowat'i^Muyiaiiida), 

So  this  kingdom  rose  superior  to  the  mineral  and  vegetaUe 
kingdoms  in  these  several  ways  which  have  been  mentioned; 
and  the  far-reaching  Wisdom  of  the  Creator  so  ordained, 
that  these  kingdoms  should  be  connected  successively  and 
continuously,  so  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  the  first  thing 
which  attained  completeness  and  underwent  the  process  of 
evolution  became  higher  in  organization  nntil  it  grew  to 
coral  (marjdn,  Le.  bu$8ad),  which  is  the  ultimate  term  of 
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tho  mineral  world,^  until  it  was  connected  with  the  first 
stag^  of  plant  life.  And  the  first  thing  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  the  thorn,  and  the  lust  the  date-palm,  which 
h  ia  been  assiimhited  to  the  anitnal  kingdom,  since  it  needs 
the  male  to  fertilize  it  so  that  it  nmy  bear  fruit  ;^  while 
another  [member  of  this  kingdom]  flees  from  its  foe,  for 
the  vine  flees  from  the  *iu/iaqa,^  a  plant  wliich,  when  it 
twists  round  the  Tine,  causes  it  to  shrivel  up.  In  the 
ve^table  kingdom,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  higher  than 
the  date-palm  and  the  Tine,  inasmuch  aa  they  are  connected 
with  the  enperior  kingdom,  and  have  oatstepped  the  Unuti 
of  their  own  world,  and  haTe  evoWed  themselTea  in  a  higher 
direction. 

Excursus  III. 

Now  when  thie  kingdom  had  attained  perfection,  and  the 
influence  of  the  'Fathers'  of  the  upper  world  had  worked 
on  the  'Mothers'*  below,  and  these  had  assumed  a  finer 

temper,  and  the  interspace  between  the  air  and  the  fire 
became  involved,  and  a  finer  offspring  resulted,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  animal  world  took  place.  This  took  to  itself 
the  faculties  possessed  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  added 
thereunto  two  others,  one  tho  faculty  of  discovery,  which 
is  called  the  'Perceptive  Faculty'  (Mtirfrila),  whereby  the 
animal  discerns  things ;  the  second  the  power  of  voluntary 
movement,  by  the  help  of  which  the  animal  moves  auto- 
matically, approaching  that  which  is  agreeable  to  it  and 
retreating  from  that  which  is  offensive  to  it;  and  this  is 
called  the  '  Motor  Faculty  *  (Mnharrika). 

Now  the  Fereefihe  FaeuUy  is  subdivided  into  ten  branchee, 
Ato  of  which  are  called  the  External  8ense»  and  Ato  the 
Iniemai  Sentei,  The  former  are  Touch,  Tmte,  Staring^  Sight, 

•  The  Pearl,  however,  seems  gtuenilly  to  be  placed  higher.  See  Dieterici's 
JUtk  ro.kosmat,  p.  11- 

'  See  Dieterici's  Mikrokoxtnos.  p.  25. 

•  A  gpeciaa  of  Dolwh&s.    See  Luue's  Arnhic  Lexicou.  s.v. 

•  Br  the  '  Seven  Fathers  above  *  aiul  the  *F<nir  Ifofhen  bdow'  tiie  Mvaa 

elewoiito  ue  intended. 
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and  SmelL  Now  Towth  is  a  lense  diatribated  thnmgluHit 
ike  flesh  and  skin  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  nerves  peroeife 
and  disoeni  anything  which  touches  it,  such  as  dryness  and 
moisture,  heat  and  cold,  roughness  and  smoothness,  harsh- 
ness and  softness.  Taste  is  a  sense  located  in.  that  nerre 
which  is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  tongue*  which 
apprehends  tastes  and  dissolved  flavours  from  those  bodies 
which  come  in  contact  with  it ;  and  it  is  this  sense  which 
discriminates  between  sweet  and  bitter,  sharp  and  sour, 
and  the  like  of  these.  Hearing  is  a  sense  locatpd  in  the 
nerve  which  is  distributed  about  the  auditory  meatus,  so 
that  it  detects  any  sound  which  is  discharged  against  it  by 
undulations  of  the  air  compressed  between  two  impinging 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  two  bodies  brought  into  contact  with 
one  another,  by  the  impact  of  which  tlie  air  is  thrown  into 
waves  and  becomes  the  cause  of  sound,  inasmuch  it  acts 
upon  the  air  which  is  stationary  in  the  auditory  meatus, 
comes  into  contact  with  it,  reaches  this  nerve,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  sensation  of  hearing.  8ight  is  a  faculty  located 
in  two  nerve-bulhs,  which  discerns  images  projected  on  the 
crystalline  humour,  whether  of  figures  or  solid  bodies, 
Tariously  coloured  by  the  medium  of  a  translucent  substance 
which  subsists  between  it  and  the  surfaces  of  reflecting 
bodies.  Smell  is  a  faculty  located  in  a  protuberance  situated 
in  the  lore  part  of  the  brain  and  resembling  the  nipple  of 
the  female  breast,  which  apprehends  what  the  air  inhaled 
brings  to  it  of  odours  mingled  with  the  vapours  waftod  by 
air-currents,  or  what  is  impressed  upon  it  by  didusion  from 
the  odorific  body. 

The  Five  Iniernal  SeneeeJ  Now  as  to  the  Internal  SenssSi 
some  are  such  as  perceive  sense-impressions,  while  others 
are  such  as  apprehend  ideas.   The  first  is  the  'Composite 

Sense  *  (Jliss- 1- m ttsh ta rika ) ,  which  id  a  faculty  located  lu 
the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  receptive  into 
itself  of  any  image  apprehended  by  the  external  senses, 
or  impressed  upon  them  for  oommanication  to  it^  soch 

*  8m  my  Ttmr  amongst  tki  Arnrn*,  pp.  144,  146. 
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perception  being  apprehended  only  when  received  by  it. 
The  second  is  the  Imagination  {Khaydl),  a  faculty  locate 
in  the  posterior  ventricles  of  the  socond  convolution  of  the 
brain,  which  preserves  what  the  Coynposite  Sense  has  appre- 
hended from  the  external  senses,  so  that  this  remains  in  ii 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  sense- impressions.  The  third 
ifi  the  ' Imaginatire  Faculty'  {Mutakhayyila)^  thus  called 
whan  aaimak  are  under  discussion,  but«  in  the  case  of  the 
human  soul,  named  the  '  Cogitative  Faculty  *  (Mutafakkira), 
This  is  a  faculty  located  in  the  middle  ventriole  oi  the  braui, 
whose  fanctioa  it  is  to  co-ordinate  with  one  another,  and 
to  prMerre,  those  particular  percepts  which  are  stored  in 
the  Imaginaiion,  and  to  keep  them  distinct  from  one  another 
by  the  control  of  thought.  The  fourth  is  the  *  Apprehensive 
Faenlty'  (Wdhima),  which  is  a  faculty  located  in  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  yentricle  of  the  brain.  Its  function 
is  to  discover  the  supra-sensual  ideas  existing  in  particular 
percepts.  By  it  the  kid  disUiiguislies  between  its  dam  and 
a  wolf,  and  the  child  between  a  piece  of  rope  and  a  serpent. 
The  fifth  is  the  *  Retentive  Faculty*  {JIdfidha),  also  called 
the  '  Memory '  (Dhdkira),  which  is  a  faculty  located  in  the 
posterior  ventricle  of  the  brain.  It  preserves  those  supra- 
sensual  ideas  discovered  by  the  Apprehension  ;  between 
which  and  itself  the  same  relation  subsists  as  between  the 
Imagination  and  the  Composite  Sense,  though  the  latter 
preserves  forms  and  the  former  ideas. 

Now  all  these  are  the  servants  of  the  Animal  8oul,  a 
substance  having  its  well-spring  in  the  heart,  which,  when 
it  acts  in  the  heart,  is  called  the  Animal  Sjnrif,  but  when 
in  the  brain,  the  Psgehic  8pwU,  and  when  in  the  liver^  the 
Natural  SpiriL  It  is  a  subtle  vapour  which  rises  from  the 
blood,  diffuses  itself  to  the  remotest  arteries,  and  resembles 
the  sun  in  luminosity.  Every  animal  which  possesses  these 
Perceptive  and  Motor  faculties,  and  these  ten  subordinate 
facultiea  derived  therefrom,  is  called  a  perfect  animal;  but 
if  any  fiiculty  is  lacking  in  it,  defective.  Thus  the  snake 
has  no  ears,  the  ant  no  eyes,  and  these  two  are  called  deaf 
and  blind;  but  none  is  more  defective  than  the  maggot, 
9.B.A.>.  1899.  41 
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which  is  a  red  worm  found  in  the  mud  of  streams,^  called 
therefore  gil-khwara  f  mud-eater'),  but  iu  Transoxania 
Za'dk'kirma  (?)*  This  is  the  lowest  animal,  while  the 
highest  is  the  «atyr  (uaHnds),*  n  creature  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Turkistan,  of  erect  carriage,  of  vertical  stature, 
with  wide  £at  nails.  It  cherishos  a  g^reat  affection  for  men ; 
wherever  it  sees  them,  it  halts  on  their  path  and  eiaminw 
them  attentively ;  and  when  it  finds  a  solitary  mm,  it 
carries  him  off;  nay,  it  is  even  said  that  it  will  conoeive 
from  him.  Thia,  after  mankind,  is  the  highest  of  animaU 
inasmach  as  in  saversl  respeets  it  resemhles  man;  fMt, 
in  its  eraet  statnre ;  seoondlj,  in  the  breaddi  of  its  nalb 
and  in  the  hair  of  its  head. 


AtuodoU  L 

I  heard  as  follows  from  Abu  Rida  b.  'Abdu'a-Saldm  of 
Nisliapur,  in  the  Great  Mosque  at  Nishapur,  in  the  Twr 
A.H.  510  (  =  A.i).  1116-1117): — "We  were  travelling  towards 
Tamghaj,^  and  in  our  caravan  were  several  thoiisfind  caraels. 
One  dav,  when  we  were  marehinn;  in  the  midday  hent, 
we  saw  on  a  hillock  a  woman,  bare-headed,  extremely 
beautiful  in  form,  with  a  figure  like  a  oypress,  a  face  hln 
the  moon,  and  long  hair,  standing  and  looking  at  as. 
Although  I  spoke  to  her,  she  made  no  reply;  and  when 
I  approached  her,  she  fled,  running  so  swiftly  in  hef  flight 
tibat  no  hoiae  could  oTertiike  her.  Our  goide^^  who  were 

>  Gf.  Diaterici's  Mikrolstamm,  p.  43. 

«  A.lMdi  B.  A^J  C/U|  ,  L.  «i/c/Uj  . 

'  The  term  uiismis  either  denoiej  n  real  atiimAl  or  a  fabalons  moiwter.  In 
the  first  sense  it  u  lued  of  various  kinds  of  monkep,  e.g.  the  orang-ovtaBg  sal 
ntarmoset ;  in  latter  it  is  equivalent  to  flie  Shiqq  or  Half-niMi  {m\SA 
resemble:;  u  mnu  cut  in  two  vertically)  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Div-mardum  of  the 
Persians.  See  (2a7.wini'8  *Jjd*ibu'i'3£ukhiiifdtf  p.  449  ;  and  my  Ymr  mmfU 
th»  fyrtimt,  pp.  166,  267. 

«  See  (^nrfni'i  jttMn^l^MUM,  p.  276. 

•  Tba  mmdag  el  thie  wind  k  eeajeefaual*    The  eantenee  nse  ia 


same  as  A.    in  L.  the  seutcuce  ruos :  ^  ^  )  • 
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Turks,  «aid  that  thia  was  a  wild  mao,  auoh  as  they  oaU 

Now  you  most  know  that  it  is  nobler  tlian  other  animftliy 
in  these  three  respects  which  have  been  mentioned. 

So  when,  by  lapse  of  long  ages  and  time,  organization  waxes 
more  delicate,  the  moment  comes  for  that  interaction  which 
takes  place  between  the  elementa  and  the  heavens^  and  man 
•oomee  into  being,  bringing  with  him  all  that  existed  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  to  which  is  added 
the  capacity  for  intellectual  concepts.  So  he  becomes  kiii^r 
over  all,  and  brings  all  things  under  his  control.  For  from 
the  mineral  world  he  made  jewels,  gold  and  silver  his 
MibelliBhment  and  adornment,  while  from  iron,  tin,  copper, 
and  lead  he  fitthioned  utensils  for  his  use*  From  the 
vegetable  kingdom  also  he  made  his  food  and  raiment  and 
carpels ;  and  from  the  animal  world  he  provided  himself 
with  steeds  and  beasts  of  burden.  Moreover,  from  all  three 
kingdoms  he  chose  out  medicaments  wherewith  to  heal 
faioMelf.  Whence  did  there  accrue  to  him  all  this 
«operiorityP  By  this,  that  he  knew  himself,  and,  by 
means  of  intellectual  concepts,  knew  Ood.  **He  who  knoweth 
himwlf,  knoiceih  /ns  Lord.** 

So  this  kingdom  [of  man]  became  divided  into  three 
olassss.  Tlie  f^rst  is  that  dass  which  is  proximate  to  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  such  as  the  wild  men  of  the  waste  and 
the  mountain,  whose  intelligence  doth  not  more  than 
suffice  to  secure  their  own  livelihood,  seek  their  own 
advantage,  and  ward  off  what  ia  to  their  detriment.  The 
second  class  compriseth  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities, 
who  possess  civilissation,  mutually  assist  one  another,  and 
discover  crafls  and  arts;  but  whose  scientific  attainments 
a»  limited  to  the  organizing  of  such  association  as  subsists 
between  them,  to  the  end  that  the  different  classes  ^  may 
continue  to  exist.  The  third  class  comprises  such  as  are 
independent  of  these  things,  whose  occupation,  by  night 
and  by  day,  in  secret  and  in  public,  is  to  reflect^  Who 

*  Or  perhaps  *<nm*'    Tbs  word  is  • 
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are  we ;  for  what  reason  did  we  come  into  existence,  and 
who  hath  brought  us  into  being?"  In  other  words  they 
hold  debate  concerning  the  real  essences  of  things,  reflect 
on  their  coming,  and  anxiously  consider  their  departure^ 
saying-,  "IIow  have  we  cornel''  Whither  do  we  g^?" 

This  class,  agaio,  is  subdivided  into  two  sorts ;  tirst,  those 
who  reach  the  essence  of  this  object  by  means  of  nuuten^ 
by  laboriouB  toil  and  absorption,  and  by  reading  and 
writing;  and  raoh  are  called  philotpphtrs.  But  there  is 
yet  another  sort  who^  without  master  or  book,  reach  ths 
extreme  limit  of  this  problem,  and  these  are  called  projMt, 

Now,  the  peculiar  Tirtnes  of  the  Prophet  are  three: 
firsts  that,  without  instruction,  he  knows  all  knowledges; 
secondly,  that  he  gives  inibrmatton  concerning  yesteidij 
and  to  -morrow  otherwise  than  by  analogical  reasoning ;  and 
thirdly,  that  his  sonl  hath  snch  power  that  from  whaterer 
body  he  will  he  taketh  the  form  and  produceth  another 
form,  which  thinp^  none  can  do  save  buch  as  are  conformed 
to  the  Angelic  World.  Therefore  in  the  Human  World 
none  is  above  him,  and  his  command  is  effective  for  the 
well-being  of  the  world  ;  for  whato\  c  r  they  have,  he  has, 
while  possessing  also  an  additional  ([ualitication  which  they 
have  not,  that  is  to  say,  communion  with  the  Angelic 
World.  This  additional  qualification  is  in  brief  termed 
the  Prophetic  Function,  and  is  in  detail  such  as  we  hsne 
explained. 

Now,  so  long  as  such  a  man  lives,  he  points  out  to  hia 
people  what  things  conduce  to  well-being  in  both  worlds^ 
by  the  Command  of  God,  glorious  is  His  Name,  com- 
municated to  him  by  means  of  the  Angels.    Bnt  wkea» 
by  natural  disaolntion,  he  turns  his  face  towards  the  otiur 
world,  he  leaves  behind  him  a  Code  derived  from  tlie 
indications  of  God  Almighty  and  his  own  sayings.  And 
assuredly  he  requires  to  act  as  his  substitute,  and  to 
main  lain  his  Law  and  Practice,  a  vicegerent,  who  moit 
needs  be  the  most  excellent  of  mankind  and  the  most 
perfect  product  of  his  age,  in  order  that  he  may  rerive 
this  Law  and  carry  out  this  Practice;  and  such  an  ooe 
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is  caUed  a&  Imdm.  ThiB  Im&m  oao  oope  with  the  diaasten 
ol  the  East  and  the  Weet,  the  North  and  the  Sonth,  in 
mush  wise  tlmt  the  effects  of  hie  care  extend  alike  to  the 

most  remote  and  the  nearest,  while  his  command  and 
prohibition  reach  alike  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant. 
But  he  must  needs  have  vicars  to  act  for  him  in  distant 
parte  of  the  world,  and  not  every  one  of  these  will  have 
8uch  power  that  nil  manlcind  shall  be  compelled  to  odrait 
it.  Hence  there  must  be  a  leader,  an  administrator, 
a  Gompeller,  which  administrator  and  compeller  is  called 
a  Monarch f  that  is  to  say,  a  JStng ;  and  his  Ticarious  function 
Sovereignty,  The  King,  therefore,  is  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Im&m,  the  Im&m  of  the  Prophet»  and  the  Prophet  o£  God 
(mighty  and  glorious  is  He !). 
Well  has  it  been  said  on  this  subject : 

**  Then  knoie  that  the  functions  of  Prophet  and  King 
Are  set  aide  by  aide  like  two  atones  in  one  ring" 

Know,  therefore,  that  the  Regal  and  Prophetic  offices 
are  as  two  jewels  in  one  ring,  for  the  Prince  of  the  sons  of 
men  himself  hath  said  **  State  and  Church  are  firhis,*'  since 
in  form  and  essence  neither  differs,  either  as  regards  increase 
or  defect,  from  the  other.  So,  by  virtue  of  this  decree,  no 
burden,  after  the  Prophetic  office,  is  weightier  than 
SoTereignty,  nor  any  function  more  laborious  than  that  of 
gOTemtng.  Hence  a  king  needs  round  about  him,  as  men 
on  whose  counsel,  judgement,  and  deliberations  depend  the 
loosing  and  binding  of  the  world,  and  the  well-being  and 
ill-being  of  the  servants  of  God  Almighty,  such  as  are  in 
every  case  the  most  excellent  and  most  perfect  of  their  time. 

Now  of  the  special  ministers  of  Kings  are  the  Secretary, 
the  Poet,  the  Astrologer,  and  the  Physician,  and  these  can 
in  no  wise  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
administration  is  by  the  Secretary ;  the  perpetuation  of 
immortal  renown  by  the  Poet ;  the  ordering  of  affairs  by 
the  Astrologer ;  and  the  health  of  the  body  by  the  Physician. 
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Thesa  four  arduooa  fanetioai  and  noble  art*  are  amoDgtt 
the  brancbee  of  tbe  Science  of  Phfloaopby ;  tbe  fonedens 

of  tbe  Scribe  and  tbe  Poel  being  brancbee  of  tbe  Scknee 

of  Lopric ;  that  of  the  Astrologer,  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  Mathematics  ;  while  the  Pliyaician's  Art  is 
amongst  tbe  brancbee  of  Natural  ScienoOi  Tbis  book, 
t3ier6fore»  compiiaeB  Four  Dmourm^  to  wit:— 

Mni  JJucourae,  on  the  essence  of  the  Secretarial  Art^  and. 

tbe  nature  of  tbe  Secretary. 
Seeand  Diicoune,  on  tbe  essence  of  tbe  Poetic  Art,  and  wbat 

it  beboves  tbe  Poet  to  be. 

Third  Discourse,  on  the  essence  of  the  Science  of  Astrologj^ 
and  the  distinguishing  signs  of  the  Astrologer. 

^urth  Discourse,  on  the  essence  of  the  Science  of  Medicine, 
and  tbe  function  and  nature  of  the  Physician. 

In  all  these  divisions  of  Philosophy^  then,  that  will  be 
advanced  which  is  appropriate  to  this  book ;  and  ^reafter 
ten  pleasing  anecdotes,  of  tbe  choicest  connected  with  that 

subject  and  the  rarest  germane  to  that  topic,  of  what  hath 
befallen  persons  of  the  class  under  discussion,  will  be  added, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  plainly  known  to  the  King 
that  the  Secretarial  Office  is  not  a  trivial  matter;  that  the 
Poetic  Calling  is  no  mean  occupation;  that  Astrology  ia 
a  necessary  Science;  that  Medicine  is  indispensable;  and 
that  the  wise  King  cannot  do  without  these  four  persons — 
the  Scribe,  the  Poet,  the  Astrologer^  and  the  Physician. 

jFi&st  BisoonKSB. 

On  the  Essence  of  the  Secretarial  Function  and  t/ie  Nature 

of  the  Ferfeci  Scribe. 

The  Secretarial  Function  is  an  art  comprising  reasoned 
modes  of  address  and  communication,  and  teaching  the 
forms  of  address  employed  amongst  men  in  correspondencs^ 
consultation,  contention,  eulogy,  condemnation,  diplomacy, 
provocation,  and  conciiiation,  as  well  as  in  magnifying 
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inattera  or  miaimiging  them ;  oontriviog  vafiaaa  of  exciMa 
or  oeuute;  imposing  coreoaiits;  rooording  anteoodente ; 
and  dispUyingi  in  every  case,  orderly  arrAOgement,  so  that 

all  may  be  enniioiated  primarily  and  fioally.* 

Hence  the  SecruUuy  must  be  of  goatle  birth,  of  refined 
houour,  of  j)enetrating  discernment,  of  pruluuuJ  reEection, 
and  of  firm  jud<;eiuent;  and  the  amplest  portion  and  fullest 
share  of  the  metkods  and  attainments  of  this  art  must  be 
his  Neither  must  he  be  remote  from,  or  unacquainted  with, 
logical  judgements ;  and  be  must  knowr  the  ranks  of  his 
oontempoiarieey  and  be  familiar  with  the  dignities  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  time.  Moreover,  he  should  not  be 
ahaorbed  io  the  wealth  and  periabable  goode  of  this  world ; 
nor  concern  himaelf  with  the  approval  or  condemnation  of 
|lNjn<Uoed  peiaoDB  and  tattleray  or  pay  any  heed  to  them ; 
and  he  shonld,  when  ezeroiting  his  aecretarial  functioned 
gnafd  the  honour  of  hie  master  from  degrading  dtuationa 
and  dangerous  praotioes.  And  in  the  course  of  his  letter^ 
while  pursuing  his  duties  of  correspondence,  he  should  not 
quarrel  with  eminent  and  powerful  personages ;  and,  even 
though  enmity  subsist  between  his  master  and  the  person 
wLom  Le  is  addressing,  he  should  restrain  his  pen,  and 
not  attack  lam,  buve  in  the  case  of  one  who  mu)^  iiuve 
overstepped  his  own  proper  limit,  or  advanced  his  foot 
beyond  the  circle  of  respect,  for  they  say ;  "  Om  /or  (Wi«,* 
ami  he  who  hcgins  in  mod  in  the  wroiuj.'* 

And  in  his  forms  of  address  he  should  observe  moderation, 
writing  to  each  person  that  which  befits  his  position,  where- 
unto  his  kingdom,  domain,  army,  and  treasure  are  a  guide  ; 
save  in  the  case  of  one  who  may  himself  have  fallen  short 
in  this  matter,  or  made  display  of  undue  pride,  or  neglected 
some  point  of  courtesy,  or  manifested  an  arrogance  which, 
leaeon  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  misplaced  in  such 

*  "  OBW  uid  for  ill,*'  with  tueh  cltameis  n  to  Imts  bo  smbigaitf,  or 
gfoiiod  for  fntave  dispute. 

*  ^J<^  k^^^V^^  J  ^^1;  '  *****  ^  ^  ^®  aggTMior  if 
moot  to  blame.*' 
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oonespondeaoe,  and  unsaitable  in  epistolary  commimiCMtiflPi. 
la  miih.  oaaee  it  is  permitted  and  allowed  to  the  Scribe  to 
take  up  Lis  pen,  set  his  best  foot  lorwaidt  and  in  this  pass 
go  to  tbe  extreme  limit  and  utmost  bound,  for  they  say: 

**HaughHnen  toward*  the  haughty  is  a  good  work,"^  But 

in  no  case  must  he  suffer  any  dust  from  the  atmosphere 
of  conflict  iu  tins  aren;i  of  correspondence  to  alight  ou  the 
skirt  of  his  master's  honour;  and  in  the  setting  forth  of  his 
message  he  must  adopt  that  method  which  the  orators  of 
the  Arabs  have  thus  described  :  "  77ie  best  upeech  ts  iiiai 
which  is  bri^  and  signijicant,  and  not  tcearisome"  *  For  if 
the  ideas  accord  not  with  the  words,  the  discussion  will  be 
protracted,  and  the  Scribe  will  be  stigmatized  as  praliz, 
and  **Ho  who  u prolix  is  a  babbler."  * 

l^ow  tiie  words  of  the  Scribe  will  not  attain  to  this 
elsTation  until  be  becomes  fkmiliar  with  every  scienoe, 
obtains  some  hint  from  every  master,  bears  some  apboiinn 
from  every  philosopher,  and  borrows  some  elegance  from 
every  man  of  letters.  Therefore  he  must  aocustom  himnlf 
to  peruse  the  Scripture  of  the  Lord  of  Glory,  the  Tradittens 
of  Muhammad  the  Chosen  One  (on  whom,  and  on  whose 
family,  be  God's  blessing  and  peuce),  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Companions,  the  proverbial  sayings  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
wise  words  of  the  Persians ;  and  to  read  the  books  of 
the  ancients,  and  to  study  the  writings  of  their  successors, 
such  as  the  Corrcspondencp  of  the  S^hib  Isma'il  ibn  'Abb4d* 
and  S&bi  ;  the  Qdbus-ndma  * ;  the  compositions  of  Haraadf, 
laqim,  and  Ibn  Qud4ina*;  the  Qesia  of  Badi'u'z-Zam&n 


«  See  the  Ttttmtam*i-Mr  (ed.  Demasew),  vol.  iii,  pp.  Sl-112 ;  Se  Sbw't 

Jhm  K»aiUn,  vol.  i,  pp.  212-217.    L.  omits  "  and  ^khl" 

"  Composed  by  Eayk&'6s  1).  Iskandftr  h.  Qfibfis  b.  Wajshni^ir  in  AM.  416 

(a.D.  1082-3).    See  Pertuch's  Cat.  of  Berlin  Fersian  MSS.,  pp.  302-3. 
*  See  yon  Kxemer*s  (Mimgeteh.,  i,  pp.  269, 270. 
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al-HarnaclamV  al-Hariri,'  and  ul-IIami'di  ^ ;  tho  Hescripta 
of  al-Barami,'  Ahraad-i-Hasan,*  and  Alui  Xasr  Kunduri'; 
the  Letters  of  Muhammad  *Abd,  *A1  lu'l-Hamid,  and  the 
Sayyidu*r-llu'a8^ ;  the  Seances  of  Muhatiunad-i-Mansur,® 
Ibn  'AbbddiV  and  Ibnu'n-Nassaba,  tho  desceudant  of  *AH ; 
and,  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  Arabs,  the  Diwdas  of 
Hutanabbi,'  Abiwardi,'  and  Ghazzi  ^® ;  and,  amongst  the 
Persian  poets,  the  poema  of  I^akira  Rudagi,"  the  Epio  of 
Firdawai,^  and  the  panegyrics  of  'Unfuri  since  each  one 
of  these  works  which  we  have  enutnerated  was,  after  its 
kind,  iJie  incompaiable  and  uniqae  ptodaot  of  its  time ;  and 
OTery  aoribe  who  hath  these  books,  and  stimulates  his  mtod, 
polishes  his  wit,  aad  enkindles  his  fancy  by  thdr  peniaal» 
will  ever  raise  the  level  of  his  diction,  whereby  a  scribe 
lieoomes  famous. 

Now  if  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Qnr^&n,  with  one 
Terse  therefrom  he  may  discharge  his  obligation  to  a  whole 
realm,  as  did  Isk&fi.^^ 

*  8m  Yob  Srenar^  OtUurfftaeh.,  ii,  pp.  470-476;  Brockiliiumii'a  Gttek,  d» 
Ani.  Litt.,  pp.         and  S76-278. 

'  Se6  Rieu's  Pertian  Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  pp.  747  8,  where  a  ven,'  fiuc  old  MS. 
of  the  Maqdmdt-i' Hamidi ,  writUii  iu  the  thirt«cnth  century  of  OUT  en,  is  described. 

*  Abfi  'All  Mahammad  al-Bul'ami  (d.  a.u.  386). 

*  The  GhftiiUYid  Minicter,  A^mad  b.  Qasan  of  Uaymaad  (d.  a.h.  424),  is 
probably  meaat. 

»  See  De  S'lane's  Ibn  Xkallilaii,  vol.  iii,  pp.  290  295. 

*  Probably  >ti!bnmnn<?  h.  MaiijQr  al-Haddad.    See  ff.Ji'/t.,  No.  1,729. 

'  Ab6  'Amid  >I iiljaTnmnd  b.  Ahmad  al-'Ahhkdi  (jtee  B,i&x'i  Arabic  Suppl.^ 
p.  766),  who  di«d  A.u.  468,  i&  probably  intended. 

*  Sea  Ton  Kramer'a  (Mimyuck.,  ii,  pp.  380|  881 ;  Brodcalinaiin'a  Ami.  liUi., 
pp.  86  89. 

*  See  Brockelmann*8  Arab.  lift.,  p.  263  ;  and  tha  7af««iMe,  vol. ivi pp. 25  and 
62-64,  where  mention  ia  mode  of  two  Abiwaxdii, 

Brockelmann,  op.  dt.,  p.  263.  A.,  however,  reads  ^jj^  • 

i>  See  Ethd'a  moiMgnipli,  and  alao  Itia  article  on  B6da^  in  tha  J9N«ydSv»wfi« 

Brifnnrdea. 

»  iS«e  especially  Xoeldeke's  D.  Iranisehe  Jiitiionaltjm  in  vol.  ii  (pp.  130-211) 
of  Gdfor  and  Knhn'a  Omndrit*  i.  trimUehm  JPkUoloffie. 

"  See  Eth6  in  the  same  Grundrut,  pp.  224,  225. 

Abnl-Qtaim  *AU  b.  Mu^mmad  al-IikUi.  Sea  1Vi<i«m,  toI.  i?,  pp.  29-^3 ; 
ni,  4. 
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Anecdote  iL 

Islcdfi  was  one  of  the  secretarica  of  the  House  of  Sam4n» 
and  kuew  his  crait  right  well,  00  that  he  could  canniDglj 
traverse  all  obatacleSt  and  emerge  triamphaot  from  the  most 
diffioult  passes.   He  disoharged  ihe  duties  of  seerelaij  in 
the  Chancellery  of         b.  Maosur,'  bat  they  did  nui 
properly  recognize  his  worth,  or  bestow  on  him  Hwwm 
adequate  to  his  pre-eiuiiieucc.     He   therefore    fled  from 
Bukhara  to  Alptagin  at  Herdt.    Alptagin,  a  Turk,  wise 
and  disceruingy  made  much  of  him,  and  confided  to  him 
the  Ohanoellery,  so  that  at  length  he  beoame  one  o£  his 
ministers.   Now  because  there  had  sprang  tip  at  the  oonrt 
a  new  nobility  who  made  light  of  the  oM  nobles,  while 
Alptagin  patiently  bore  their  presumption,  matters  at  hst 
culminated  iu  rebellion,  by  reason  of  some  slight  put  upon 
him.     Then  Aini'r  Nuh,  incited  by  a  party  of  the  new 
nobles,  wrote  from  Bukhara  to  ZabuUstan  that  tSahuktagin 
should  come  with  that  army,  and  the  sons  of  Simjur'  with 
their  army  from  Nish4p6r«  and  shouhi  make  war  on 
Alptagin.   And  this  war  is  very  celebrated^  and  the  eyent 
most  notorious. 

80  wlieu  these  nrmies  reached  Her4t,  the  Amir  *Ali  b. 
^Midifiij^  sent  Ki.sai,''  who  was  the  Chief  Chamberlain 
{Sahiba'l'Bdh)^  to  Alptagin,  with  a  letter  like  fire  and  water 
blended  together^  containing  threats  and  menaoee  whioh 
left  no  room  for  peace  and  no  way  for  oonciliataon,  each  as 
an  au^  ry  master  might  write  in  his  absence  to  his  disobedient 

'  Tliis  ■eem?'  to  be  an  error  (tlioufjli  it  stands  thus  in  all  time  copies)  for 
Munjiir  b.  Nfi^  (Man^fir  I),  who  rt  ij^'iicd  A.n.  350-366;  lor  Nub  b.  Mon^ 
(Kub  II)  reigned  a.h.  3G6-3S7,  and  Alptfl^jiu  died  in  a.h.  352  or  354.  Con- 
Otrning  the  DiiMnu' r-R<is<i' il ,  see  Von  Krftmer'H  Culturgesihicht.  d.  Arab.. 
i,  pp.  174,  200;  and  A.  de  li.  Kazimirski's  Meuoutchrhri,  pp.  36  ami  43. 
Aooordins  to  Ibnu'l-Athir  (BuUiq  ed.  ol  a.h.  1303,  toL  vUi,  p.  179),  Alptagm'ft 
mdt  took  plaoe  m  A.ir.  341. 

'  See  Deiremory's  Uitt.  de$  SamanuUs,  pp.  260,  2G1. 

'  Concerning  this  general,  see  Defrcmery'v  H%4t,  cU$  Samanidu^  p.  24S. 

«  A.  has  ^UJl!^  both  hen  tsd  in  L  4  of  the  wit  ptge^  ud  in  the  MMod 
pltoe  adds         Mu^'  after  Ahfl^^utm, 
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aerrants,  the  whole  letter  filled  with  such  expressions  as 
«I  wiU  oome/*  "I  will  take,"  "I  will  hind/*  "I  will 
strike,''  «'I  will  sbj/'    When  the  Chamherlain  Abul* 

Hasan  Eisa'i  submitted  this  letter  and  delivered  the 
message,  not  withholding  auglit,  Alptagin,  who  was  already 
vexed,  grew  more  vexed,  and  broke  out  in  anger,  saying: 
"I  was  his  Other's  servant^  but  when  my  master  passed 
from  this  transitory  to  that  eternal  abode,  he  entrusted  him 
to  ne,  not  me  to  him.  Although,  to  outward  teeming, 
I  should  obsT  him,  it  is  in  fact  quite  otherwise,  for  when 
you  examine  this  iiiatter,  a  contrary  conclusion  results, 
seeing;  that  I  am  in  the  last  ^^tages  of  old  age,  and  he  in  the 
first  stages  of  youth.  Those  who  have  impelled  him  to  aot 
Urns  are  destroyers  of  this  Dynasty,  not  eounsellorSy  and  are 
<»verthroweni  of  this  house,  not  supporters." 

Then  he  asked  of  Isk&fi,  '<How  wilt  thou  answer  this 
letter?"  Tsk&fi,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  wrote  the 
first  draft  of  the  answer  as  follows : — 

"  In  ihe  Name  of  God,  the  3fern'f«l,  the  Clement.  0  Niih, 
thou  liOJit  contended  icith  us  and  made  great  the  rontention  with 
IM.  Froduee^  then,  thai  wherewith  thou  threateneet  us,  if  tkcu 
art  nf  thaee  vho  epeak  truly** ^ 

When  this  letter  reached  Nnh  b.  Mansdr,  the  Amir  of 
Khurd.«<^n,  he  read  it,  and  was  astonished ;  and  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court  were  filled  with  amaze,  and  the 
scribes  bit  their  fingers  in  wonder.  And  when  the  affair 
of  Alptagtn  was  disposed  of,  Iskifi  fled  away  privily,  for 
%»  was  fearful  and  terrified ;  until  suddenly  l^uh  sent 
a  meseeuger  to  him  to  summon  him  to  hie  presence,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  post  of  Secretary.  80  his  affiiirs 
prospered,  and  he  became  conspicuous  and  fatnous  Lunongst 
the  votaries  of  the  Pon,  II;irI  ho  not  known  the  Qur'an, 
he  would  not  thus  have  distinguished  himself  on  this 
occasion,  nor  would  his  position  have  risen  from  the  station 
he  ooonpied  to  this  high  degree. 

I  Qur'4a,  xi,  34. 
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Afiecdote  iii. 

When  Iskafi's  affairs  waxed  thus  prosperous,  and  he 
became  established  in  the  serrice  of  Nuh  b.  Man«=ur,  Makaa 
the  son  of  Eaki  ^  rebelled  at  Ray  and  in  Kubistan,  withdrew 
his  neck  from  the  yoke  of  obedience,  seat  his  age&to  lo 
£hw^,  Samnloi  and  Simnak,  captured  ae^enl  of  the  towBi 
of  Sfimiehy'  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  S&mlaiida.  Nnh  b. 
Mansdr  was  afraid,  because  this  was  a  formidable  and  able 
man,  and  set  himself  to  deal  with  this  matter.  He  therefore 
ordered  Tasb,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  march  against 
him  with  eeven  thousand  hon^men,  suppress  thia  sedition, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  grave  incident  in  whaterer  way  he 
deemed  most  expedient 

Now  Tish  was  very  wise  and  dear  in  judgement,  emerging 
swiftly  and  skilfully  from  the  straitest  passes ;  and  he  was 
also  victorious  in  warfare,  and  had  never  turned  back  in 
defeat  from  any  one  of  the  countless  battles  he  bad  waged, 
nor  come  forth  worsted  from  any  campaign.  While  be 
lived,  the  dominion  and  authority  of  the  House  of  S4mto 
enjoyed  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  prosperity. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  the  Amir,  being  much  preoccupied 
and  distressed,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  Isk&fi,  and 
held  a  private  interview  with  him.  "T  am  p^reatly  troubled,** 
said  he,  by  this  occurrence  ;  for  Makan  is  a  brave  maD, 
and  an  able,  and  bath,  in  addition  to  his  bravery  sad 
courage,  administrative  capad^  and  generosi^,  so  thst 
there  have  been  few  like  him  amongst  the  Daylamfs.  Tm 
must  co-operate  with  Tdsb,  and  whatever  he  lacks  for 
the  raising  of  an  army  at  this  juncture,  you  must  supply. 

^  The  ebronologficftl  difficulties  iBvolred  in  tbuse  two  itori«t  tre  eouidefibb; 

for  the  rebellion  of  M&kkn  b.  K&kl  occarred  in  a.h.  329,  towards  the  etid  of  tbt? 
reigTi  of  Nai?r  IT  h,  Abmad,  i.e.  long  before  the  rebellion  of  Alptagin  OB 
p.  G38,  lupra).    See  Defremery's  Hamaindtt.  pp.  248  and  263-4. 

'  Better  knovrn  as  Qumi*^  the  Arabicized  lorm  of  the  ttame.  See  6.  di 
Me  vn;in]'s  Liict,  Oiogf,,  Jlif'^  v.,  ft  Lift,  df  I0  J^lnrt^^  pp.  464-5.  tta 
three  other  towns  moationed,  siee  the  same  work,  pp.  213,  317,  and  313. 
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And  I  will  60tablish  myself  at  Nishapur,  so  that  the  army 
Bwj  be  mipported  from  the  base,  and  the  foeman  discouraged. 
Svety  day  a  %wi(t  messenger  must  oome  from  you  to 
me  with  dispatches,  wherein  you  must  set  forth  the  pith 

of  what  may  have  happened,  so  that  ray  anxieties  may  be 
assuaged."    Tskafi  bowed  and  said,  "  I  will  obey." 

next  day  Tash  unfurled  his  standard,  sounded  his 
drums,  and  set  out  for  the  front  from  Bukh4r4,  crossing 
the  Oxns  with  seven  thousand  horsemen ;  while  the  Amir 
loUowed  him  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Nish&pdr. 
There  he  invested  T&sh  and  the  army  with  robes  of  honour ; 
andTiish,  raising  his  standard,  inarched  into  Bayhaq,  whence 
he  marched  forwards  into  Kumish  to  confront  the  enemy, 
with  fixed  purpose  and  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Meanwhile  M4k&n,  with  t^n  thousand  mailed  men,  was 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  Bay,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
position.  T&sh  arrived,  passed  by  the  city,  and  encamped 
over  against  him.  Then  messengers  passed  to  and  fro 
between  thorn,  but  no  settlement  was  ofFected,  for  Makan 
WLi.^  puffed  n[)  with  piide  on  account  of  that  formidable 
army  which  he  hud  gathered  together  from  every  (quarter. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should  join  battle* 

Now  Tash  was  an  aged  warrior,  who  for  forty  years  had 
held  the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  and  had  witnessed 
many  such  engagements ;  and  he  so  manoeuvred  that  when 
the  two  ariiiics  met,  and  the  doughty  warriors  and  ch;iin pious 
of  Tratisoxania  and  Khur49&n  moved  forward  from  the 
centre,  only  half  of  M^kan's  army  was  engaged,  while  the 
rest  were  not  fighting.  M&k&n  was  slain,  and  Tdsh,  when 
he  had  ceased  from  taking  and  binding  and  slaying,  turned 
to  Iskdfi  and  said,  "A  carrier-pigeon  must  be  sent  in 
advance,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  courier :  but  all  the  main 
features  of  the  battle  must  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence, 
which  shall  indicate  all  the  circumstances,  yet  shall  not 
exceed  what  a  pigeon  can  carry,  and  shall  adequately 
express  our  meaning," 

Then  Isk&fi  took  so  mucb  paper  as  two  fingers  would 
cover  and  wrote : — *'  In  the  Nam  of  Ood,  ike  Merei/ul,  tk$ 
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Clement.  As  for  Makdn,  hs  hath  become  as  his  name "  ^ 
IMd  kdnsi^ke  bath  not  been"  in  Anbio].  By  tbit 
''md'*  he  intended  the  negative,  and  by  ^'kdn*'  the  mb 
ettbstantiTe,  no  that  the  Persian  of  it  would  be,  *'M&Ua 

hatli  become  like  his  uame/'  that  is  to  say,  halk  beconae 
nothing. 

When  the  carrier-pigeoQ  reached  the  Amir  ^uh,  he  waa 
not  more  delighted  at  the  victory  than  at  this  di»patch« 
and  he  ordered  lak&fi'e  salary  to  be  increaied,  eayiag: 
''^Snoh  a  person  must  maintain  a  heart  free  from  cava  ia 

•order  to  attain  to  such  delicacies  of  expression."  * 


Anecdote  it. 

One  who  pursues  any  craft  which  depends  on  reflection 
•ought  to  be  free  from  care  and  anxiety,  for  if  it  be  otherwise, 
the  arrows  of  his  thought  will  fly  wide  and  will  not  hit 
the  target  of  achievement,  since  only  by  a  tranquil  mind 
-can  one  arriTe  at  such  words. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  Secretary  of  the  'Abbisid 
•Caliphs  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Egypt; 
And,  his  mind  being  tranquil  and  himself  subioer<red  in 
the  ocean  of  reflection,  was  forming  sentences  precious  as 
pearls  of  great  price  and  fluent  as  running  water.  Suddenly 
his  maidservant  entered«  saying,  "There  is  no  flour  lelL" 
The  scribe  was  so  put  out  and  disturbed  in  mind  that  he 
lost  the  thread  of  his  diction,  and  was  so  affected  tiiat 
ho  wrote  in  the  letter  There  is  no  flour  left."  When  he 
had  finished  it,  he  sent  it  to  the  Caliph,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  these  words  which  he  had  written. 

When  the  letter  reached  the  Caliph,  and  he  read  it,  and 
saw  this  sentence,  he  was  greatly  astonished,  being  unsUe 
to  account  for  so  strange  an  occurrence.  So  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  summon  the  scribei  and  inqmred  of  him 

*  Tlie  ^!ib«(tancp  of  fbi'*  auecdote  h  pxpr.  in  the  Tdrtkh'i-Ofit'^a.  and  iscttld 
Ly  Dcixtiimry  at  pj^.  247-8  of  hia  Mtaluue  dct  Haumnidn  (Pans,  ib4d). 
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eomcemmg  this.  Tbe  scribe  was  oovered  with  sbame*  and 
gaTe  tlie  true  expUmatioa  of  the  matter.   The  Caliph  was 

mightily  astonished  and  said  :  "  The  beginning  of  this  letter 
excels  the  latter  part  by  as  much  as  the  sura  *  Satjy  lie  i« 
Qodf  the  One  *  ^  excels  the  sura  '  The  hands  of  Abu  Lahah 
$haU  peritth,'^  and  it  is  a  pity  to  surrender  the  minds  of 
elcqoetnt  men  like  jou  into  the  hands  of  the  struggle  for 
the  necessaries  of  life/'  Then  he  ordered  him  to  be  giTsn 
means  sufficiently  ample  to  preTent  such  an  announcement 
as  this  from  ever  enleriiif>  his  curs  aj^ain.  Naturally  it  then 
ha  R  ipened  that  he  oould  compress  into  two  sentences  the 
ideas  of  two  worlds. 


Anecdote  t. 

The  Sdhib  Isma'il  ibn  *Abbdd,»  entitled  al-Kdfi  (''the 
Gompetent of  Bay/  was  minister  to  the  Shibansbih. 
He  was  most  perfect  in  bis  accomplishments,  of  which  ftot 
hie  correspondence  and  bis  poetry  are  two  sufficient  witnesses 

and  unimpeachable  arbiters. 

Now  the  S4hib  was  a  man  of  just  dealings,  and  such  are 
wont  to  be  extremely  pious  and  scrupulous  in  their  religious 
duties,  not  holding  it  right  that  a  true  believer  should 
abide  eternally  in  bell  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  [righteous] 
enmity ;  and  his  serTants  and  retainers  and  agents  finr  the 
most  part  followed  bis  example. 

Now  there  was  at  Qura  a  judge  appointed  by  the  SAhib 
in  whose  godliness  and  piety  he  had  the  firmest  belief, 
though  there  wero  some  who  asserted  the  contrary,  and 
brougbt  information  against  him,  which,  however,  left  the 
Sihib  unconyinced,  until  certain  trustworthy  persons  of 
'Qam,  whose  statements  commanded  eredence^  declared  that 

1  Qur'kn,  cxii. 

*  Qor'fai,  «n. 

'  For  au  account  of  thi^  ^rrat  mini.'5ter  and  generous  patron  of  literature,  see 
De  Slue's  Uaiulatioii  of  Ibn  KhaUiMti^  toL  i,pp.  212-217,  ind  n.  4  oa  p.  S3$, 
ntpra. 

*  So  B.   Both  A.  and  L.  have  i^J^i . 
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ia  a  certain  suit  between  So-aod-so  and  Such-an-one  thiA 
judge  had  accepted  a  bribe  of  five  hundred  Uundm,  Tins 
was  mightily  disploMing  to  the  S4hib  for  two  goaaont,  fint 
on  ftooount  of  the  gMtnew  of  ike  bribe,  and  aeoondly  qb 
aooount  of  the  shameless  ansorapuloaaiiesa  of  the  judge. 
He  at  onoe  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote : — 

**  In  the  Name  of  Oody  the  Merciful,  the  Clement,  Q  Jwige 
qf  Qum  f    We  dismiss  you,  so  Come  I  **  * 

Scholars  and  rbetoiioiaas  will  notice  and  appreciate  the 
high  merit  of  this  sentence  in  respect  of  its  brevity,  eon* 
oisioQy  and  clearness,  and  naturally  from  that  time  forth 
rhetoricians  and  stylists  haye  inscribed  this  epigram  on  their 
hearts,  and  repeat  it  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Aneedcte 

Lamgh4n^  is  a  city  in  the  district  of  Sind,  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  Ghazua;  and  at  this  present  time  naught 
but  one  range  of  mountains  separates  its  inhabitants  from 
the  heathen,  so  that  they  live  in  constant  dread  of  the 
attacks  and  raids  of  the  unheUevera.  Yet  the  men  of 
Lamgh&n  are  of  good  conrage,  aharp  and  f  ntgal,  and  com* 
bining  with  their  sharpness  no  small  rascality,'  to  such 
a  degree  tliut,  they  think  nothing  of  lodging  a  complaint 
agciinsl  a  tax-gatherer  on  account  of  a  maund  of  chaff  or 
a  single  egg ;  while  ior  even  less  than  this  they  were  ready 
to  come  to  Ghasna  to  complain  of  exactions^  and  would 
remain  there  one  or  two  months^  and  then  return  without 
haying  accomplished  their  object  In  short*  they  are 
wwiderful  hands  at  patience,  and  are  most  attfinednd  in 
importunity.  . 

J  have  endeavoured  to  preserve,  feebly  enough,  the  wonl-play  in  the  ong^ioal. 

•  Or  Lfimaghkn.  See  h.  de  Meynard's  Dtct.  Giogr.  de  la  F*r$e,  p.  603, 
tvn^    Gonrteaift'ft  Mim,  it  Baitt,  ii,  pp.  120, 121. 

*  The  texts  dilitqr  oomadeniblj  in  this  sanleiiM.  I  loUow  A.,  wlaA.  Ins: 

^jJlS^  \j  y  i^ytS  ^  J^i^  J  iyLjLj 

•  •  • 
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Now  ia  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ma^mud  Yamiaa'd-Dawla^ 
the  heathen  one  night  attacked  them^  and  damage  of  every 
aort  befel  them.  But  theee  were  men  who  could  raise 
»  harvest  without  soil;  and  when  this  event  happened 
several  of  their  chiefs  and  men  of  note  rose  up  and  came 
to  Ghazna,  and,  with  their  garments  rent,  their  heads  un- 
covered, and  uttering  loud  lumentations,  entered  the  bazaar 
of  Ghazna,  went  to  the  King's  Palace  wailing  and  grieving, 
and  80  described  their  misfortune  that  even  a  stone  would 
have  been  moved  to  tears.  As  their  rascality^  impudence^ 
dissimulation,  and  cunning  had  not  yet  become  apparent, 
that  great  minister,  Ahmad  Hasan  of  Mayinand/  took  pity 
upon  them,  and  forgave  them  that  year's  taxes,  exempting 
them  from  all  exactions,  and  bidding  them  ret  urn  home, 
strive  more  strenuously,  and  spend  less^  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  they  might  recover  their  former 
position. 

So  the  deputation  of  Lam^h&nis  returned  with  great 

contentment  and  huge  saLisfaciiou,  and  continued  during 
that  year  in  thu  easiest  of  circumstances,  divulging  their 
secret  to  no  one.-  When  the  year  came  to  an  end,  the 
same  deputation  returned  to  present  another  petition  to  the 
minister,  simply  setting  forth  that  in  the  past  year  their 
lord  the  great  minister  had  brightened  their  country  by  his 
grace  and  clemency  and  had  efifectively  extended  to  them 
his  protection,  so  that  they  were  now  able  to  dwell  in  peace 
on  that  border  ;  but  that,  since  their  prosperity  was  still 
somewhat  shaken,  they  feared  that,  should  he  demand  the 
contribution  on  their  possessions  that  year,  some  of  them 
would  be  utterly  ruined,  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
loss  might  acorue  to  the  royal  coffers. 

Toe  minister,  therefore,  extending  his  favour,  excused 
them  the  taxes  of  yet  another  year.  During  these  two 
years  the  people  of  Lamghan  grew  rich,  but  this  did  not 
si^oe  them,  for  in  the  third  year  their  greed  reasserted 

*  See  n.  4  <m  pw  6S7f  w^pnk  _ 

*  TlutltalMtobeCheinaauiigof  jJjf«X}  ^jjj  (^T« 
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itself,  and,  hoping  again  to  be  exeoaed,  tbe  same  depotition 
again  appeared  at  Conrt  and  made  a  nmilar  Tepreeentatioo. 
Then  it  became  apparent  to  all  tbe  world  that  tbe  people 

of  Lamghdn  were  in  tbe  wrong.  So  tbe  minister  turned 
tbe  petition  over  and  wrote  on  tbe  back  of  it :  "  Al- 
khardju  khurdf^,  adaUihu  (fatrd*uhu**  tbat  is  to  say.  "  The 
tax  i»  a  running  sore :  its  cure  is  %U  discharge,**  And  irom 
the  time  of  tbis  great  statesman  this  saying  has  beooms 
prombial,  and  has  proved  wefal  in  many  cases.  Hay  tbe 
earth  rest  lightly  on  tbis  great  man! 


Anecdote  vii.  , 

i 

There  were  great  stat^men  under  tbe  'Abb&sid  dynsstfp 
and  indeed  tbe  history  of  the  Barmeeides  is  well  knmni 
and  fiuDoos,  and  to  what  extent  were  their  gifts  and  rewaida 
[Ibn]  Sabl,  called  Dhu'r-Riydsatar/n  ^  (<'  the  lord  of  two 

commands*'),  and  bis  brother  Fadl  were  exalted  above  the 
very  heavens,  so  much  so  that  Ma*miin  rsponsed  Fadl's 
daughter  and  asked  her  in  marriage.  Now  she  was  a  damsel 
peerless  in  beauty  and  unrivalled  in  attainment!^ ;  and  il 
was  agreed  that  Ma'milin  should  go  to  the  bride's  hooM 
and  remain  there  lor  a  month,  and  after  the  lapse  of  tin 
period  return  home  with  tbe  bride.  On  tbe  day  fixed  ftr  j 
their  departure  he  desired,  as  is  customary,  to  array  bimsdf 
in  botter  clothes.  Now  Ma*mun  always  wore  black;  and 
people  supposed  that  he  wore  it  because  black  was  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  'Abb&sids ;  till  one  day  Yabyi  b. 
Aktham'  inquired  of  him,  "Why  is  it  that  the  Prinos 
of  Believers  prefers  black  garments  f  Ifa'mdn  repM  | 
to  the  Judge:  "Black  garments  are  for  man  and  for  the 
liviug ;  for  no  woman  is  married  in  black,  nor  is  any  dee<l 

'  Thore  appears  to  be  a  confusion  hcTP  betweon  the  two  hrnthpr*.  Ha*in 
Sahl  was  the  father  of  POiim,  al-Ma'm^n's  bride,  while  Fac^l  bore  the  titic  o< 
J)h*ft-XiifdMt0yH.    See  D«  Slane's  Jim  XUmhIn,  toI.  i,  pp.  ua-SIS  tf^ 
408-409:  vol.  ii.  pp.  472-476.     Also  tbo  Lfiffn/n'!- ^fa'drif  of  ath-Tta<W 
(ed.  De  Jong),  pp.  73,  74,  where  a  full  aocount  ia  girea  oi  thu  mimMffi 

*  See  De  Shme'a  Ibn  Khallikdn,  it,  pp.  33-51. 
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man  buried  in  black."  Tahy&  was  greatly  surprised  by 
this  answer.  So  on  tibia  day  Ma'mdn  desired  to  iaepeot 
tbe  wardrobe ;  but  of  a  tbonsand  eoata  of  satin,  of  royal 

fabric,  of  fur,  band-woven,  of  various  colours,  band-out, 
of  fine  black  silk,*  be  neither  approved  nor  accepted  one, 
but  clad  himself  in  bis  customary  black,  and  mounted,  and 
tnmed  his  face  towards  the  bride's  house.  Now  on  that 
day  FadI  bad  decked  out  bis  palace  in  sucb  wise  that  tbe 
ndbles  were  filled  witb  wonder  tbereat,  for  be  bad  ooUeoted 
so  many  rare  things  that  words  would  fail  to  deseribe  or 
enumerate  them.  So  when  Ma'mun  reached  tbe  gate  of  this 
palace,  he  saw  a  curtain  suspend rcl,  fairer  than  a  Chinese 
apring,  and  more  delightful  than  the  assurance  of  faitb, 
whereof  the  design  charmed  the  heart  and  the  colour 
mingled  witb  tbe  soul ;  and  be  said  to  himself :  ^*  Wbiohever 
of  those  thousand  ooats  I  bad  cboseo,  I  should  have  been 
shamed  here.  Praise  be  to  God  and  thanks  that  I  was 
content  with  this  black  raiment." 

Now  of  all  the  elaborate  preparations  made  by  Fadl  on 
that  day,  one  was  this,  that  when  Ma'miin  reached  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  palace  yard,  be  saw  a  tray  filled  with  was, 
round  which  was  aixanged  a  pattern  of  pearls.*  And  at 
ibe  feet  of  each  guest  were  cast  several  nuts,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  piece  of  paper  whereon  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  a  village ;  and  whoever  drew  one,  to  him  were 
•delivered  the  title-deeds  of  that  village. 

do  when  Ma'mun  entered  tbe  bride's  house,  he  saw 
«  mansion  faced  with  gypsum  and  adorned  witb  paintings^* 

^  The  exict  nttoie  of  nuNi  of  time  fabrics  I  have  been  antble  to  ewerlniL, 
The  Bat  miu  u  foDowi:  ^  .^mj  ^  [a.,B.,  ^  j         j  fjJ^\ 

'  This  aentenoe  is  nut  (^uit«  dear.    It  rims:      [A.,  B.  om.  JjjJ 

f-      J>ifjJo/  s^J^j^  ^r/yjii}         [L.  en.  j^] 

m 

^  A.t  B»  bave  yJLA^^  ^  ^^y* .    L.  nads ; 
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strewn  with  perftimes  of  China,  fairer  than  the  Eait  at 

the   time  of  sunrise,  and  aweeter  lliUQ  a  garden  in  the 
season  of  the  rose.    He  Haw,  moreover,  cast  down  andspreid 
out  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  mats  of  cloth  of  goM,' 
embroidered  with  rubies,  pearls,  and  tarqaoises ;  and  in 
like  manner  six  cushions  placed  thereon,  on  which  was 
seated  a  beauteous  damsel  sweeter  than  existence  and  UK 
and  pleasanter  than  health  and  youth;  in  stature  raeh 
that  the  TU)l)Ie  cypress  would  have  oubscribed  itself  her 
servant ;  with  uhf^eks  which  the  brisrhtest  sun  would  have 
acknowledged  as  suzerain;  with  hair  which  was  the  envy 
of  musk  and  ambergris;  and  with  eyes  after  the  likeness 
of  the  onyx  and  the  narcissus.^    She,  rising  to  her  fset» 
advanced  towards  Ma'mun,  with  a  profound  obeisance  sod 
earnest  apologies,  brought  him  forward  and  seated  him  in 
the  chief  seat,  and  slood  before  him  in  service.  Ma'mun 
bade  lier  be  beated,  whereupon  she  seated  heracU   on  her 
knees,'  hanging  her  head  and  looking  down  at  the  carpet 
Thereupon  Ma'mun  was  overcome  with  love :  he  had 
already  lost  his  heart,  and  now  he  would  have  added 
thereunto  his  very  souL    He  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
drew  forth  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  eighteen  pearli, 
each  one  as  large  as  a  sparrow's  e^jf?,  brij»ht^r  than  the 
stars  of  heaven,  more  lustrous  than  the  teeth  of  the  fair, 
rounder,  nay,  more  luminous,  than  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  These 
rolled  on  the  surface  of  the  carpet,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
smoothness  and  their  roundness^  continued  in  motion,  there 
being  no  cause  for  their  quiescence.    But  the  girl  paid  no 
heed  to  the  pearls,  nor  so  much  as  raised  her  head.  Thereat 
was  Ma'muu's  passiou  further  increased,  and  be  extended 


^  This  sentence,  again,  is  not  clear.     It  runs : 
«  A.,IJ:  ^  ^j^r  p^;- 

9  c;^ 

'  i.e.,  in  the  Persian  fashion,  on  the  haeb,  with  the  knees  toother  in  trout. 
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his  hand  to  caress  her,  and  would  have  opened  the  door 
of  amorous  dalliance.  But  this  caress  aroused  her  modesty 
and  oovered  her  with  confusion,  and  the  delicate  damsel 
was  so  affected  that  she  was  overtaken  by  that  state  peculiar 

to  women,  and  the  marks  of  shame  and  abd^ilied  modesty 
appeared  in  her  cheeks  and  counteiiauce,  and  she  suddenly 
exclaimed :  "  0  Prince  of  Beliecers  I  The  comnmid  qf  Qad 
eomeih,  9eek  not  (hen  to  hasten  U/"^ 

Thereat  Ma'mdn  withdrew  his  hand,  and  was  near 
awoonini^  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  citation, 
and  her  graceful  application  of  it.  Tet  still  he  could  not 
take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  for  eij^hteen  days  he  came  not 
forth  from  this  house  and  concerned  himself  with  naught 
save  two  occupations.  And  the  afiairs  of  Fadl  prospered, 
and  he  attained  to  that  high  position  to  which  he  attained. 


Anecdote  yui. 

Again  in  the  time  of  the  'Abbftsid  Caliphs,  in  the  reign 
of  al-Mustarshid  bi'llah  ^  (may  God  make  his  tomb  frugraat 
and  exalt  his  rank  in  Paradise!),  the  son  of  al-Mustadhhir 
bi'llah,  the  Prince  of  Believers  came  forth  from  the  city 
of  Baghdad  with  a  well-equipped  army  in  iuU  panoply, 
and  much  treasure,  and  many  muniments  of  war,  marching 
against  Ehur&s&n,  on  account  of  a  reparation  which  he 
would  exact  from  the  King  of  the  World  San  jar> 

Now  this  quarrel  had  been  contrived  by  iuteretited  persons, 
and  was  due  to  the  machinations  and  representations  of 
conspirators,  who  had  brought  matters  to  this  pass.  When 
the  Caliph  reached  Kirm&nsh&h,  he  there  delivered  on 
a  Friday  a  homily  which  in  eloquence  transcended  the 
highest  zenith  of  the  sun,  and  reached  the  support  and 

1  Qtir*&n,  xvi,  1.    Cf.  Do  Slane*8  Ihn  Khallikdn,  rol.  i,  p.  270. 

'  The  twcnfv-Tiiiitli  ' A bbksid  Caliph,  reigned  a. h.  6V2  529. 
*  Thi«  happene<l  iii  a.u.  629.    Set*  JlouUnui's  MecmU  de  Ttxtn  rtlatifi 
irmtt^dmSddjoucttUt,  vol.  ii  (1889),  pp.  174-178. 
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orown  of  the  goard-atan.^  In  the  coane  of  this  haTtBgne, 
after  expressing  bis  distress  and  despair,  he  oomplained  of 

the  House  of  St  ljuq,  in  such  wise  thut  the  orators  of  Artbis 
and  the  rhetoriciaiis  of  Persia  have  confessed  that,  after  the 
companious  of  the  Prophet  (God's  blessing  and  peace  rc^t 
on  him  and  his  family),  who  were  the  disciplea  of  \h» 
Fooua  of  the  Prophetio  Function  and  the  ezpounden  of 
hia  pithj  aphoriamsy  no  one  had  composed  a  disooaras  ss 
weighty  and  eloqnent.  Said  al-M nstarshid :  "  W0  entnuUd 
our  affairs  to  the  House  of  Sefjuq,  but  they  contended  a^aM 
ifs,  and  the  tinie  lengthened  over  them,  and  their  hearts  fcere 
hardened,  and  many  0/  them  tinned,"^  that  is  to  say,  withdrew 
their  neoks  from  our  commands  ia  the  Religion  of  Islim. 


The  QAt  Kh&n  of  £hit4  fought  a  batUe  with  the  Kieg 
of  the  World  Sanjar,  the  son  of  Maliksh&h,  at  the  gatss 
of  Samarqand,  and  so  fateful  was  the  day  to  the  army  of 

Isldm  that  Traoboxania  passed  into  liis  power.*  After 
putting  to  death  the  Imam  of  the  East  Hus&mu'd-Din  (may 
God  make  bright  his  example,  and  extend  over  him  Hia 
Peace!),  the  Gur  Kh4n  bestowed  Bukb4r4  on  Alptagin.^ 
When  the  G4r  Khdn  turned  back»  he  entrusted  the  son 
ol  the  Amir  Bay&n&nf,'  the  nephew  of  Atsis  Kbw^nsmshib, 

^  Fm-gadayn,  two  bright  stars  dmt  the  Pole-star,  ^  and  7  of  Una  Minor. 
Sat  vol  ii  of  my  ZVawO^'*  irmruHr0,  p.  126,  a.  8. 

*  ^  JUai  U-ix  JT  j\  \iy^^  u>i 

*  See  HfrkMnd*!  EUUny  ^  tht  Sf^ift,  ad.  Tii2Isn,  pp.  ne-lM. 
PtolMSor  Bom  has  pointed  oat  to  ma  Hial  Qtt  Khfta  ia  a  gaaaria  litla.  flie 
UMlery  ^  lA#  M$fM$  ^  GmM  ^sla,  by  Eliaa  aad  Boss,  p.  W  el  Bin. 

See  al.-Hi  Schefer's  CAmleaMrtAis  P^tmwm,  T(d.  i,  p.  34  ataeqq. 

*  80  L.y  agreeing  with  Scbafar»  op.  dt.,  p.  29»  where  a.h.  636  is  gimae  the 

data  of  this  arant.  Fov  A]^lM§in  A.  and  B.  lead  ^jSiXiS  throqglioat 

*  L.  has  ^ULj,  a.  ^^I^Lj  (uncertaiii),  B.  ,  bat  I  eaasol 

identify  the  name. 
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to  the  Imki  A^mad  b.  'Abdu'l-'Asis,  who  was  the  LnAa 
of  Bokbiri,  and  the  leading  man  of  hie  time,^  ao  that 

whatever  lie  did  he  might  do  by  his  advice,  and  that  he 
should  not  take  any  step  without  his  instructions.  Then 
the  Qur  Kh4ii  turned  back  and  retired  to  Bars-jin.' 

Kow  hk  justioe  had  no  boanda,  nor  was  there  any  lindt 
to  the  effeotiYenesa  of  hia  eommanda,  and,  indeed,  in  thaio 
two  things  Hea  the  etaenoe  of  kingship.  But  when  Aiptagin 
anw  a  elear  field,  he  turned  hia  hand  to  oppression,  and 
began  to  levy  contributions  on  Bukhdrd.  So  stiveral  of 
the  people  of  Bukhara  went  as  an  embassy  to  the  Gur 
Khan  ^  to  seek  redress.  The  Gur  Ehia,  oiter  the  way  of 
good  Mttsiima,  wrote  a  letter  in  Peraian  to  Aiptagin  aa 
ioUowa: — 

tk0  JTamt  9f  CM.  tk$  Mfrc^h  the  Clmeak  Let 
Aiptagin  know  that,  although  wide  distanee  separates  us,  our 

approval  and  displeasure  are  near  at  hand.  Let  Aiptagin 
do  that  which  Ahmad  comnuuids,  and  A^mad  that  which 
Mttluimmad  commands.  FarewelL'' 

Again  and  again  we  haTe  oonaidered  this  and  reflected 
on  it.   A  thoQsand  volamea  or  even  more  might  be  written 
to  enlarge  on  thia  letter,  yet  ita  purport  ia  extremely  plain 
'  and  clear,  needing  no  exfdanation.    Seldom  hare  I  aeen 
anything  like  it. 

Anecdote  z* 

The  extreme  eloquence  ol  the  Qar'&n  ia  in  ita  conciaton 
of  words  and  marTellous  presentation  of  ideas;  imitation 

thereof  results  but  in  citation,  to  such  a  degree  that  a  sense 

»  F«  y;Uj^^-l-J  ^  ,  A.  sad  B.  hsre  t         tl»  we 

BniUiii.** 

*  Nmm  nnoertdn.    L.  baa  Zm^^  wliieh  Is  quite  niiniUAble ; 

^J  (not  clearly  legible)  ;  B.,  ji  • 

*  A.  lias,  intleid  of  J^j^       (!*•'•  w«ding)»  (j^^  \Jy^*  ^» 
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of  awe  is  prodaoed^  and  the  wiae  and  nodeietaiidiiig  mail 
is  converted  from  hia  state  [of  doubt].  And  this  is  a  clear 
proof  and  trenchant  argument  to  establish  the  fact  that 
this  Word  did  not  proceed  from  the  moulli  of  any  crciited 
T>einp",  uor  issue  from  any  human  lips  or  tongue,  but  that 
the  stamp  of  Eternity  is  the  stigma  of  its  prescriptions  and 
sentences. 

It  is  related  that  one  day  one  of  the  MasUms  was  teoiting 
before  Walid  b.  Mughira  this  Terse: — "And  U  wu  uud, 

*0  Earthy  gulp  down  thy  waters,  and  0  Heaven,  draw  them 
up* :  and  the  water  abated.  Thus  was  the  nialifr  effected. 
And  it  \i.e,  the  Arfc]  rested  upon  Mount  Judi.'*  ^  "By 
Qod,**  said  Walld  b.  Mughira,  verily  it  hath  beauty  and 
sweetness^  and  yerily  at  its  highest  it  is  terrible  as  a  wild 
beast  in  fnry,  and  at  its  lowest  is  as  the  deepest  mine!*'* 
When  even  enemies  reached  snob  a  level  of  enthnsiasm, 
by  reason  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Qur*4n  and  its  incom- 
parable height  in  the  domain  of  religion  and  e<j[uity«  to 
what  degree  must  friends  attain  P 


AnecdoU  zL 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  with  the  kings  and 

tyrants  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Pishdadi,  Kajaui,  and 
Sdsanian  monarchs  and  the  Caliphs,  to  vaunt  themselves 
and  compete  with  one  another  in  justice  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  with  every  ambassador  whom  they  despatched 
they  used  to  send  wise  sayings,  riddles,  and  enigmatiosl 
questions.  So  the  king,  under  these  oiroumstanoes,  stood 
in  need  of  persons  of  tntelb'gence  and  disenmination,  and 
men  of  judgement  and  statesmaudhip ;  and  several  couocils 

*  Qiir*ftii,  li,  4S. 

*  L.I1SS  '  ^JucJ  AlJ  i^^jX:^  »U1  In  tlM  OMTgin  jjfii 
ttendt  as  s  varunt  on  ^JumI  •   A.  and  B.  luTe  J Jui.«S  and  ytt^Lt  1m 
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would  be  held  and  adjoanied»  until  they  were  unaaimons 
«8  to  their  answers,  and  when  the  inner  meanings  of  these 
problems  and  enigmas  were  plain  and  apparent,  then  they 

woalti  despatch  the  ambassador. 

This  practice  was  raaintained  until  the  time  of  Mahmud 
b.  Sabuktagi'n  Yamiuu'd-Dawla  (may  Qod  have  mercy  upon 
liimi).  One  day  he  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Bughri 
Xh&n  in  T^nsoxania,  and  in  the  letter  which  had  been 
drafted  occurred  this  passage  :  —  **  Chd  Ahnighty  boM, 
*  Verify  the  mo%i  honourable  of  you  in  Qod^e  mgki  is  he  who 
is  most  pious  of  you.'' ^  The  acuto  and  critical  are  agreed 
that  here  he  [i.e.  the  Prophet]  guards  himself  from 
ignorance ;  for  the  souls  of  men  are  subject  to  no  more 
grievous  defect  than  this,  nor  is  there  aught  lower  than  the 
&nlt  of  folly.  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition  and  the 
soundness  of  this  assertion  Qod's  Word  also  bears  witness: 
'  [  Qod  tnVST  rake  up  those  of  you  who  heUeve"]  and  ihcee  to 
tchom  knowledge  hath  been  given  to  \jsvpenot']  degrees*^ 
Therefore  we  desire  that  the  Imdms  of  the  land  of 
Transoxania  and  the  doctors  of  the  East  and  scholars  of  the 
Kh^dn's  Court  should  give  so  much  information  touching 
essentials  as  to  state  what  the  Prophetic  Office  is^  what 
Saintship,  what  Religion,  what  Isl&m»  what  Faith,  what 
Well*doing,  what  Godliness,  what  the  Approbation  of 
Rip^ht,  what  the  Prohibition  of  Wrong,  what  the  Path, 
what  the  Balance,  what  Justice,  and  what  Pity." 

When  this  letter  reached  the  Court  of  Bughrd  Khan,' 
and  he  had  acquainted  himself  with  its  purport  and 
eontentSy  he  summoned  the  Im&ms  of  Transoxania  from  the 
different  towns  and  districts,  informed  them  of  the  matter, 
and  requested  them  to  answer  these  words,  bidding  each 
one  compose  a  treatise  <»ii  this  subject,  and  introduce  in  the 
course  of  their  dissertation  and  argument  a  reply  to  these 

>  Qur'&n,  xlix,  13. 

*  Qw^;  !▼!!!,  12. 

•  Here  A.  has  y^ls^l^  and  B.  ^^^lii^iyi  »  though  they  agree  with  L.  above 
iuid  below. 
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i&tenogations.  Tbey  enmd  a  delay  of  four  months ;  whiok 
period  dngged  on  with  all  aorta  of  detrimental  the  least 
of  whioh  was  the  dtsbursements  from  the  treasnry  for  the 

salaries  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  maintenaiK-e  of  tlit? 
Imams,  until  at  length  Muhammad  b.  'Abdii'lUh  tlie  scribe, 
who  was  Bugbra  Khau's  private  secretary,  aud  was  deeply 
versed  in  learning  and  highly  distinguished  in  aoholasihip» 
besides  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent  stylists  amongst  the 
Mndims  both  in  prose  and  verse,  said :  "I  will  answer  these 
qtiestions  in  two  words,  in  such  wise  that  when  the  greatest 
scholars  and  most  conspicuous  men  of  al-Isiam  shall  see  my 
answer,  it  shall  command  their  approval  aud  admiration." 
So  he  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  under  the  questions,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  legal  decision  {/atwd)i  *'8aUk  Qod>$ 
Apettie  {upon  whom  be  the  Bkuing  of  Qod,  and  abo  oh  kit 
Fanuly),  *  Rewrsnoe  for  CM 9  command  and  hmmff^hm^kkm 
towards  Gof/'s  people.* "  All  the  Imams  of  Transoxania  bit 
their  fingers  in  amazement  and  expressed  their  admiration, 
saying,  *^  Here  indeed  is  an  answer  which  is  perfect,  and  an 
utterance  which  is  comprehensive !  **  And  the  Kbiqin 
was  mightily  pleased  beoauae  the  diffioulty  had  been  over* 
oome  by  a  scribe  and  not  left  to  the  divines.  And  when 
the  anawer  reached  Ghazna,  all  applauded  it. 

It  therefore  results  from  these  premise^  thiit  aii  iukliigeui 
and  accomplished  Secretary  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
brilliancy  of  a  King's  Court.  And  with  this  anecdote  we 
oonolude  thia  chapter.   And  from  God  oometh  assistance. 


Sboond  Disooubbr. 

On  the  Natare  of  Poetry,  and  the  TTtiUty  ^  the  mifid  Pod. 

Poetry  is  that  art  whereby  the  poet  anangea  imaginary 
propositions,  and  adapts  the  deductions,  with  the  result  that 
he  can  make  a  little  thing  appear  great  and  a  great  thiDg* 

small,  or  cause  good  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  evil  mid 
evil  in  the  garb  of  good.    By  acting  on  the  imagioaiioD, 
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he  esflites  the  fMuIties  of  anger  and  oononpisoenoe  in  mcb 

a  way  that  by  his  suggcstioa  meu's  teraperameuts  become 
affected  with  exultation  or  depression ;  whereby  he  conduces 
to  the  acGomplishment  of  great  things  iu  the  order  of  the 

Anecdote  ziL 

Thus  they  relate  that  Ahmad  b.  'AbduHl&h  al-Ehujiat4n{  i 

was  asked,  "How  didst  thou,  who  wert  originally  an 
ass-herd,  become  Amir  ot  Kliuratjau ? *'  He  replied  :  "On© 
day  I  was  reading  the  Divan  of  Handhala  of  B&dghis,^  in 
B4dghi«  of  £hujiat4o^  when  I  chanoed  on  theee  two 
ooiipleta 

*  If  hrdship  lies  u  ithin  the  Uon*sjairs, 
60,  ruk  it,  and  frmn  those  dread  partak  seise 
Such  straight'Confronting  death  ae  men  desire^ 
Or  riehee,  greainm^  rank  and  ktatinff  easeJ 

An  impulse  stirred  within  me  Buch  that  I  eould  in  no 

wise  remain  content  with  that  condition  wherein  I  was. 
I  therefore  sold  ray  BmvA,  bought  a  horse,  and,  quitting 
my  country,  entered  the  service  of  'Amr  b.  Layth.*  At 
that  time  the  fortune  of  the  Saffdris  still  floated  at  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity.  Of  the  three  hrothers,  'Ali  was  the 
youngest,  and  Ya'qdb  and  'Amr  had  preoedenoe  over  him. 

^  "  Khujistan. — In  the  mountains  near  Herat.  From  this  country  issued 
A^mad  b.  'Abdu'U&h  al-KhujistiiQi,  who  rerolted  at  Nish&pQr  and  ditnl  in 
A.H.  264.'*  (Barbier  de  Meynard's  Diet.  Qhgr,,  hittor.,  et  Lttt.  de  la  Fertr, 
p.  197.)  TliP  lenrnM  e<!it(>r  pointe  out,  however,  thrtt,  Hr-conling  to  Ibuu'l- 
Athir,  A^mad  vioa  aaAiinamiUid.  in  the  month  of  Sbawwkl,  a.h.  268,  after  having 
trngnid  ftt  Kfsbfcp^kr  fmr  six  jetis.  See  the  JourtuU  Anmtiqtte  for  184S,  p.  845 
et  *e(jq.  of  the  second  half. 

>  Sf^f>  Elbe's  MudagVt  Vorlaufer  und  Zntyemumt  pp.  38-40,  where  theae 
Yex»ea,  and  others  by  the  same  uoet,  are  cited.  ' 

*  Ax>ther  of  Tft*qab  b.  Layth,  the  foundw  of  the  short-liTed  9*'B^  dynastj. 
*Anr  nrigned  from  a.h.  206  to  a.m.  287. 
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'When  Ya'qub  came  from  Kbur&sda  to  Ghazaa  over  the 
mountains,  'Ali  b.  Layth  Mnt  me  back  from  Bibdf-i*S«m^ 
(''the  Stone  Rest*]ioiue ")  to  act  as  bis  agent  to  bie  feudal 
eetatee  in  S[hur&8&n.   I  bad  collected  an  army  of  a  bundred 

oil  liie  road,  and  had  with  me  besides  some  twenty  horsemen 
of  my  own.  Now  of  the  estates  held  in  fief  by  'AH  b. 
Layth  one  was  Xarilkh^  of  Herat,  a  second  Kh4n-L-Kifib4pur. 
When  I  reached  Earukh,  I  produced  my  warrant,  and 
wbat  was  paid  to  me  I  divided  amongst  tbe  anny  and  gave 
to  the  soldiers.  My  borsemen  now  numbered  three  bondred. 
When  I  reached  Ebw&f,^  and  again  produced  my  warrant, 
the  burghers  of  Khwaf  contested  it,  saying,  *  Do  we  waat 
a  maj>istrate  with  [a  bodyguard  of  only]  ten  men?*' 
I  thereupon  decided  to  renounce  my  allegiance  to  the 
SafG&ris,  looted  Khw4f,  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Tashb/ 
and  came  to  Baybaq,  where  two'  thousand  borsemen  joiasd 
me.  I  advanced  and  took  Nisb&pdr,  and  my  afisin 
prospered  and  improved  until  all  Khur4s&n  lay  open  to 
me,  and  I  took  possession  of  it  for  myself.  Of  all  this, 
these  two  verses  ui  poetry  were  the  cause." 

Salami  ®  relates  in  his  history  that  the  alfairs  of  Ahmad 
b.  'Abdu'114h  prospered  so  greatly  that  in  one  night  at 
Nfsh4p6r  he  distributed  in  largesse  300,000  dinars,  500 
head  of  horses,  and  1,000  suits  of  clothes,  and  to-day  he 

'  Se»'  Hal  bit  r      Meyiiard'8  Diet.  Gtffff  r.,  Hist.,  et  Lut.  tU  la  Ptrte,  p.  48?. 
B.  aud  li.  have  "  of  Men  ." 
s  Ibid.,  pp.  213,  214. 

*  The  t«xt  and  seane  are  both  ven*  doubtfuL  A.  (f.  \2h)  has  \ JCJ^ 
^  ^  JF J  b  Jkj\j  ,  while  the  lithograph  bai  ^^U  4 

«  The  M8S.   have  pleinly   ^  jJb  y^^j^J  ^^^ji '  ^ 

lithograph  has  ^       siiSj^  w ^^^Ij  j  .    I  canaot,  however,  find  nnstioa  d 

the  villii;,'c. 

'  Thi-  lit]in;j^r!ii)]i  r»-ads    a  thoiu*uud.** 

•  Cnncfi iiiii:,'  Ilwi  Sulfim,  th<>  author  ol  a  Tabnqilfn' ih-Shu'ard  (d.  l-D- 
845-0),  who  Lh  piububly  intended,  ^  J.K.A.S.  tor  January,  18^9,  p.  48, 

iootnnte. 
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stands  in  history  as  one  of  the  ▼ictorious  monarcbs,  all  of 

which  wa^  biought  about  by  these  two  couplets  of  poetry. 
Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  Inimd  aTiioiigst  both  the 
Arabs  and  the  Persians,  but  we  huvo  restricted  ourselves 
to  the  mention  ol  this  one.  So  a  king  cannot  dispense 
with  a  good  poet,  who  shaU  conduce  to  the  immortalitj  of 
his  name,  and  shall  record  his  fame  in  diwdns  and  hooks. 
For  when  the  king  recetyes  that  command  which  none 
can  escape,^  no  trace  will  remain  of  his  army,  his  treasure, 
and  his  store  ;  but  his  name  will  endure  for  ever  by  reason 
of  the  poet's  verse,  as  Sharii-i-Mujallidi  of  Gurg&n  says : — ' 

From  all  the  treasures  hoarded  by  the  JIouws 
Of  ScUdn  and  of  Soman,  in  our  dat/s 
Nothing  Burcives  except  the  wng  o/Bdrbad, 
Nothing  is  10  Mce  Eudagi's  sweet  lags" 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  age  and  the  princes 
of  the  time  are  perpetuated  by  the  admirable  verse  and 
widely*>eurrent  poems  of  this  guild;  as,  for  instance,  the 

names  of  the  House  of  Samau  by  Ustid  Abu  'Abdi'llah 
Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  ar-RudakL^  Abu'l-'Abbas  b.  'Abbds^ 
az-Zanji,  Abu'l-MathaP  al-Bukhari,  Abu  Ishaq  Juybari,^ 
Abu'l- Hasan  al-*Aji,^  and  Tah4wi,  and  Khabb&zis  of 
Nishipdr,  and  Abu'l-Hasan  aI-Eis4'i^;  and  the  names  of 

*  i.e.,  when  he  conies  to  die. 

'  B.  omits  the  pot't'ii  uatue  altogether.    L.  has  Mqjdi. 

*  al-'Awti'a  Lubah^  part  ii,  No.  7. 

^  Ibid.,  No.  8,  and  H)om*s  ed.  of  tbe  Lughat-%''A$adi,  p.  24,  first  paragraph. 
L.  has  and  A.  (f.  124)  ^J^j  . 

«  Ibid.,  No.  2d,  and  Asadi,  p.  28. 
*    •  Ibid.,  No.  10. 

'  The  lithagraplj  omitd  Ihi-^  name  and  the  next;  A.  (f.  13a)  hua  ^^^.s^jl, 
.X  mpiKMe  for  enfant  nounri  d'on  lait  <trang«r";  while  fi.  haa 

•  'Airfl,  Ke.  99. 

•  See  BlU's  mooogiaph,  DU  Zmter  At  Kitfft, 
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the  kings  of  the  Hoiue  of  N4siru'd-Din  [i.e.  the  Ghic- 
naviflU]  by  such  men  m  *Unfan»  'Asjadi,  Farrakhi,' 
BahrftmC,*  Zaynatl,*  Bazaijmifar  of  Q4W  Madhaffiir»* 
ManshilH,*    Mandchibri,?    Mas'ddf,*    Qas4r&mi,*  AU 

Hanlfa  Iskaf  ("the  Cobbler Ila^hidi',  Abu'l-Faraj  of 
Kiinn,^^  Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salman,"  MuKammad  Abu  Nn-^r,^^ 
Shah  Abu  Eija,^^  Ahmad  Khalaf,  *Uthman  Mukhtari.^^  aod 
Sand'i  ;  and  the  naraes  of  the  House  of  Ebdqan  through 
Lm*U  OuUbi,  Najibf,'^  Farkh4ri »  <Am<aq  of  BukhM,>* 
Baabidi  of  Samarqand,*  Najj6r  ("the  Carpenter -i- 
Sdgharjl,  *AH  Pdnidi,**  the  son  of  Darghuah,"  *Ali 

^  Well-known  contemporaries  of  Firdawst.   Mention  is  made  «f  tlit  M 
last  (of  whose  poems  hthographed  edituns  hwra  besB  pvbUilisd  at  TQuto) 

further  on. 

*  AbuM-^asan  *Ali  oi  Sarakbs.   See  MajuM'uU'Fufa^^  vol.  i,  p.  173. 

*  Zaynatf.t-*Alavl.i.Mabin6dM.Khux6stai.   See  M,F„  toL  t,  p.  S41. 

«  Q&sim  b.  n»ralnni  1).  Mansur.  See  M.F.,  vol.  i,  p.  66. 
^  Or  Modhiitfari,  of  Pauj-dih.    See  i/.F.,  vol.  i,  p.  oOo. 

•  Ab6  Sa'id  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  of  Saraarqand.  See  ^f.  P.,  rol.  i,  p.  604. 
'  See  the  edition  of  his  hirdn  by  A.  de  Bibenteio  Kaziniir-ki. 

"  :^ 7 1 . '  adi  of  Bay  (e«e  if .i^.,  i,  p.  603),  another  Ohaanand  poet,  is  ftppawtiy 
intended. 

•  L.  snbslitates  Ohmtb^iri,   For  Qnftoftmi  see  Hon*s  A$adf,  p.  27. 

10  Of  Menr  or  Ohasna.    See  *Awfi's  Mdk,  eh.  z.  No.  21,  and  if.K,  toL  i, 

pp.  83-85. 

>»  See  M.F.,  i,  pp.  70  78. 

1)  Abn'UFakhr  Mofl'ad  b.  8a'd  b.  Salm&n  of  Ghazna  (died  A.K.  615  er  (Sf). 

See  Horu'r*  Luohat't-FMiM  of  Asadl,  p.  28,  and  M.F.,  i,  p.  614. 
"  L.  has  Majd-i-XiV^ir.    I  can  find  no  particuhirii  coneeminx  hiUi 
M  See  U,F,,  i,  pp.  68-70.   He  was  of  Ohaxna,  and  also  bete  fte  lsfs>  ef 

8hihliba*d-Din. 

»  See  Dnwlat8h&k*s  JlwttiNni  (pp.  93,  94  of  mj  forthooniag  edition), 

Tabaqa  ii,  No.  8. 

ui.  adds  ''MawjOd."  an   error  for  **Ma]d6d.»*     See  Dawklddai 

(pp.  96-99),  Ti^bftrpi  ii.  X  .  9  ;       /'.,  i,  pp.  254  274. 

>^  L.  omits  this  name  and  the  next.  Xajibn'd-Dln  Jnrb&dhak&ni  (Le.  of 
-Oulp&yag&n)  is  meant.   See  M.F./\,  pp.  634,  635. 

>•  See  Dawlatsb&h  (pp.  69,  70),  Tabaqa  i*  No.  18. 

i»  See  Dawlatshfih  (pp.  64-67),  T^beqA  i*  No.  16 ;  MJ?^  i,  pp.  S46-S60. 

«»  See  Horn's  Atadi,  p.  18. 

*i  See  Aaeedole  six,  ii\fr» ;  and  Honi*e         p.  SI. 

^  The  second  wofd  is  irerj  wuwrteiD.  It.  bss  ^JlJIJ  ;  A.,  ^jxJ^J  ,  « 
^JijU  i  B.,  ^Jk^jl;  't  but  lower  (Anecdote  xix),  A.  hsa  i^JuiU  (U* 
f^jujb,  or  ^^mJU  ),  whiflhi  takeiohetiieeoiTCetfsim. 

a  L.  omiti.  B.  has  ^^ji^.    In  both  21Sd.  the  first  word  is  whtiA 

jm}^  whieb  nay  iluid  for or  peedUy  the  oonaet  reading  ii  MM*-i 
MmrgJual  See  ir.Z,  i,  p^  171. 
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Sipihri^i  J«whaH,>  Sa'di»  the  son  of  Tiaha,*  and  'Ali  ShatranjC 
the  Chees-player  **)  * ;  and  the  names  of  the  House  of 
Seljuq  by  Famikhl,  Karkhani,  Lami'i  of  Dahistan,^  Ja'far 
of  Hamadan,  Firdzi'-i-Fakhn,*  Biirhaiu,"  Arai'r  Mu'izzi, 
Abu'l-Ma'ali  of  Ray/  'Amid  KamaH,«  and  Shihabi  and 
the  names  of  the  rulers  of  Tabarisf4u  tlirough  Qumri  of 
Garg4n/^  of  Nlehipur^'^  Kaf&yati    of  Qanja,  Kdsa 

FHi,  and  Bdrkala^^;  and  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Ohdr, 
the  House  of  Bhan9ab  (may  God  eanse  their  rule  to  endure 
for  ever!),  through  Abu'l-Qa<^im  liafi'f,  Abu  Baki  Jawharf, 
this  least  of  mankind  Nidh&mi-i-*Arudi,  and  'All  Sufi.  The 
diicdM  of  these  poets  are  eloquent  as  to  the  excellence^ 
comeliness,  munitions  and  forces  [of  war]»  justice,  bounty, 
worthy  nobility,  doughty  deeds,  judgementi  statecraft,  heaven* 
sent  sncoess  and  influence  of  these  former  kings,  of  whom 
to-day  no  trace  remains,  nor  of  their  hosts  and  retinues 
any  survivor.  How  many  nobles  there  were  under  these 
dynasties  who  enjoyed  the  favours  of  kings,  and  dispensed 
untold  largesses  to  these  poets,  and  conferred  od  them 
aources  of  income,  of  whom  to-day  no  trace  remains; 
though  many  were  the  painted  palaces  and  charming  gardens 
which  they  created  and  embdiished,  but  whidi  to-day  are 


•  See  ' Awfi'i  JMdb,  ch.  viii.  No.  30 ;  i,  pp.  244, 246 ;  bat  tha  idtatity 

is  unrertain. 

'  Called  "the  goldmutii"  (iSifyar).  See  Dawlateh&h  (pp.  118-121), 

■yabaqa.  ii,  No.  18. 

'  Very  doubtful.    L.  umits.    A.  has  oJlJj  j^uJ  ^  ;  B.,  *Xmtttj}  y  « 

<  Noticed  in  ch.  x  of  <Airfi*e  LMb\  Ji,F.,  i,  pp.  S44,  346. 

»  J/.f.,  i,  pp.  494-601.  ^ 

•  Both  MSS.  have  j^j^SjO  ^  . 

The  father  of  Mu'izzl.   BoUi  an  nMmti<nied  in  Aneodoto  xvi,  «|/Wi. 

•  M.F.,  i,  pp.  79,  80. 

»  Kam&hrd-Dln  'Amid  of  Bulchfirfi.    See  M.F.,  i,  pp.  486,  4«7. 
^  ShihkbuM-Dia  A^puid  b.  Mu'ajyad  of  Nasaf,  near  Samarkand.  JCJl, 
pp.  310,  311. 
"  M.F.,  i.  pp.  477,  478. 
»  M.F.,  i,  pp.  220,  221. 

L.  has  Qk'ml  lor  FiUi,  and  omita  B&rkaU. 
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levelled  with  the  ground  and  uniform  with  the  deserU 
and  ravines !   Says  the  author  : — 


'  C^jiX^  J^^yj^  a^UKUj 

"  J3iw  viany  a  palnce  did  great  Mahmud  raise. 
At  whote  tall  tawera  the  Moon  did  sta)id  at  gaze. 
Whereof  one  briek  remaineth  not  in  place. 
Though  etui  re-echo  *UnfurVe  eweet  laye.'* 


When  the  Monarch  of  the  World  Sultan  ^Ala'u'dunji 
wa'd-Din  Abd  'AU  al-Husayn  b.  al-Husayn,  the  Choice  of 
the  Prince  of  Believers  (may  his  life  be  long,  and  tlie 
umbrella  of  hia  dynasty  victorious!)  marched  on  GhasDato 

avenge  those  two  martyred  kings  and  laudable  monanha,^ 
whom  Sultan  BahrAmsliah  liai  previously  put  to  death  after 
the  fashion  of  common  thieves,  treating  them  with  every 
indignity,  and  speaking  Ughtly  of  them.«  he  sacked  Ghazoa, 
and  destroyed  the  buildings  raised  by  Mahimdd,  Mas*ud,  and 
Ibrahim,  but  he  bought  with  gold  the  poems  written  in 
thoir  praise,  aud  placed  them  in  his  library.    In  that  army 
and  in  that  city  none  daiv  I  cull  them  king,  yet  he  himssU 
would  read  that  Shdhmma  wherein  Firdawsi  says 


»  Qutbu'd-Diu  Muhammad  wd  Sayfu'd-D'm  SQri.  both  killed  by  B»hn*msMli 
ftliA  Ohiantvid.  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  thfl  Flt?M.  Vn^n 

Gh6ri.l  received  the  tiUe  of  Jahdn^siz  (-  «l»  W«M^«Wim6r").  _ 
>  This  sentence  i«  obwnre  in  the  to*  pcirtiMU  li  tuba  u  tiOkmB  m  A, :~ 

[A.  y  ]       )\  i^^^j-H         )       urHj~  ^1 
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"  0/  the  child  in  its  cot,  ere  its  iij)S  yet  are  dry 
From  the  milk  of  its  rnother,  *  Mahmud  I '  is  the  cry  / 
Ma^mM,  the  Great  King,  who  Mueh  order  doth  keep 
That  111  peace  from  oim  pool  drink  the  teoffand  the  sheep 

All  wise  men  know  that  herein  was  no  reverence  for 
Mahmdd,  but  only  admiration  for  Firdawai  and  his  Terse. 
Had  MahmM  imdentood  this,  he  would  probably  not  haye 
left  that  noble  man  disappointed  and  despairing. 


Excursus. 

Now  the  poet  must  be  of  tender  temperament,  profound 
in  thought,  sound  in  genius,  clear  of  vision,  quick  of 
Insight.  He  must  be  well  versed  in  many  divers  sciences, 
and  quick  to  extract  what  is  best  from  his  environment; 
for  as  poetry  is  of  advantage  in  every  science,  so  is  every 
science  of  advantage  in  poetry.  And  the  poet  must  be  of 
pleasing  conversation  in  social  gatherings,  of  cheerful 
countenance  on  festive  occasions;  and  his  verse  must  have 
attained  to  such  a  level  that  it  is  written  on  the  page  of 
Time  and  celebrated  on  the  lips  and  tongues  of  the  noble, 
and  be  such  that  they  transcribe  it  in  books  and  recite  it  in 
cities.  For  the  richest  portion  and  most  excellent  part  of 
poetry  is  iiuinortal  fuuie,  and  niiiil  it  br  thus  confirmed 
and  published  it  is  ineffectual  to  this  end,  and  this  result 
cannot  accrue  from  it ;  it  will  not  survive  its  author,  and, 
being  ineffectual  for  the  immortalizing  of  his  name,  how 
can  it  confer  immortality  on  another  ? 

But  to  this  rank  a  poet  cannot  attain  unless  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  and  the  season  of  his  youth  he  commits  to  memory 

J.E.A.9.  1899.  43 
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20,000  couplots  of  the  poetry  of  the  Ancients  and  10,000 
▼enes  of  the  works  of  the  Modems,  holds  them  oonstiatlj 
before  his  eyes,  and  continually  reads  and  marks  tiie  dMu 
of  the  masters  of  His  art,  observing  how  thej  haye  acquitted 

themselves  in  the  strait  passes  and  delicate  places  of  song, 
in  order  that  thus  tlie  fashion  nm\  varieties  of  vtTse  may 
become  ingrained  in  his  nature,  and  the  defects  and  beauties 
of  poetry  may  be  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  his  1mde^ 
standing.  In  this  way  his  style  will  improve  and  his  genius 
will  develop.  Then,  when  his  taste  has  been  formed  hf 
wide  reading  of  poetry,  and  his  style  of  expression  is  Ihv 
strengthened,  let  him  addiesa  himself  seriously  to  the  poetic 
art,  study  the  science  of  Prosody,  and  peruse  the  works 
of  Master  Abu'l-Hasan  Bahrami  of  Sarakhs,  such  as 
the  "Goal  of  Prosodists"  {GlmyatiCl-'Arudiyyin),  the 
''Thesaurus  of  Rhyme''  (£afM(ii7-Q4%^)> 
treating  of  poetio  ideas  and  phraseology,  plagiaiismi, 
biographies,  and  all  the  sciences  of  this  class,  with  toeh 
a  master  as  he  deemeth  best,  that  thus  he  in  tu  ru  may  come 
to  merit  the  title  of  Master,  that  his  name  may  remain  ou 
the  page  of  time  like  the  names  of  those  other  Masters 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to 
discharge  hts  debt  to  his  patron  and  lord  for  what  he  obtatsi 
from  him,  so  that  his  name  may  endure  for  ever. 

Now  it  behoves  the  King  to  patronize  such  a  person,  so 
that  he  may  remain  in  his  service  and  celebrate  Lis  praise. 
But  if  be  fall  below  this  level,  he  should  waste  no  money 
on  him  and  pay  no  heed  to  his  poetry,  especially  if  he  be 
old ;  for  I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  in  the  whole 
world  have  found  nothing  worse  than  an  old  poet,  nor  any 
money  more  ill  spent  than  what  is  given  to  such.  For 
one  so  iomoble  as  not  to  have  discovered  in  fifty  years  thst 
what  he  writes  is  bad,  wlien  will  he  discover  it?  But  if 
he  be  young  and  has  the  right  talent,  even  though  his 
Terse  be  not  good,  there  is  some  liope  that  it  may  improve^ 
and  according  to  the  Law  of  Chivalry  it  is  proper  to 
patronize  him,  a  duty  to  take  care  of  htm,  and  an  obligation 
to  maintain  him. 
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Now  in  the  serrioe  of  Icings  naught  is  better  than 
improTiaation,  for  thereby  the  king's  mood  is  oheered,  his 

receptions  are  made  brilliant,  and  tlie  poet  himself  attains 
his  object.  Such  favours  as  Riidagi  ol)tained  from  the 
House  of  Samdn  bj  his  improvisations  and  by  virtue  of 
iiis  Terse,  none  other  hath  e^qierieneed. 
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1.  HtJMlTuys  InsGBimoN  AT  JZm. 

Shoitermill, 

AprU  7, 1899. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  tbe  readers  of  our  Journal 
to  know  that  the  inscription  from  Turbat-i-Jam,  which  was 
sent  by  the  lamented  Mr.  Ney  Elias  aud  published  in  the 
Journal  for  January,  1897«  is  referred  to  by  the  author  of 
the  Masir-i-Bahimit  who  was  a  natiTe  of  Persia  and  wrote 
early  in  tbe  eeventeeDtli  oentiiry.  He  says  QLB.,  A,B.B,, 
2S4a)  Hiat  he  had  read  the  insoripfeion  and  noticed  the 
blessed  handwriting  of  the  Emperor,  but  that  the  exact 
wordii  of  the  verse  had  not  remained  in  his  memory.  This 
statement  occurs  in  his  life  of  Baiiam  Khan* 

H.  BBV£RIiXS£. 

2.  Balonga,  tub  oldest  Cafital  of  Champa. 

Dear  Profbbsor  Rhys  Daviim, — When  the  first  part 

of  Captain  Gerini's  paper  on  the  "  Early  Geography  of 
Indo-Cliina"  appeared  (now  nearly  two  years  ago)  I  was 
muck  struck  by  one  of  his  ideatihcations  of  Ptolemy's 
plae^namesy  which  seemed  to  me  both  to  corroborate 
itrongly  tbe  general  correctness  of  tbe  method  employed^ 
and*to  be  in  itself  of  some  intrinsic  interest  After  awaitingi 
with  much  curious  expectation,  but  in  Y9&n,  the  continaation 
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of  that  paper,!  j  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  what  I  refer  to. 

Captain  Gerini's  Table  Y,  I^o.  121»  readd : — 

Bahnga,  metropolie  •  .  [reetified  poeifioii]  104*  43^ 
[E.]    .   .   W  m  [N.]  Quin-hon  in  Bin-dtnh  or  Cha-ben 

(Canh-vanh).near  ^fl  or  Dalang  (?  Balang)  riTer  .  .  .  . 
109°  r[E.]   .   .   13=^  44' [N.]." 

This  points  to  a  place  nearly  half-way  up  the  eaatem 

ooaat  of  Indo*China,  in  Annam,  the  ancient  Champa. 

M.  Aymonier,  in  a  paper  entitled  Les  Tchamen  et  kun 
Meliyioiin,  writes :  "Qu'elles  8oient  venues  par  t^rre  de  TOuest 
on  qu'elles  aient  et^  apportees  de  Tlnde  par  mer,  la 
civilisation  et  la  poiseanoe  da  Tohampa  ee  pvopagiirent 
d'flfaord  dn  end  au  nord^  avant  d*6tre  refoolto  en  aeni 
iniFme  par  lea  attaqnee  du  Colette  Empire  et  dee  Anna»itee> 
^l^ves  et  pupilles  dea  Chinois.  Los  derniers  descendants 
des  habitants  de  ce  royaume,  qui  se  nomment  aujourd'hui 
les  Tcbames,  ont  consery^  la  tradition  de  trois  capitales 
hietoriqnee.  La  plus  ancienne  en  date,  Shri-Banmnif^  ^tait 
an  Bold*  Traiaemblablement  an  Qnang^Binh  actnel,  veta 
17*  30*  de  latitnda.  Le  leconde,  BiU-Sangw^  a  laiae^  dee 
▼eetiges  eneore  reoonnaiaeables  pris  de  HuS,  la  capitale 
actuelle  de  I'empiro  annamite.  La  troisieme,  Bal-Angou^, 
D0U8  moatre  sea  remparts  biea  conserves  dans  la  province 
de  Binh-Dinh,  i  quatre  lieuea  du  port  de  Qui-JKli6n»  14* 
degr^  de  latitude.'' 

Thie  laat  capital,  BahAnffo^^  appears  to  have  been 
ezaotly  where  Cbptain  Gerini  pats  Ptolemy's  Bahnga,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  poesibiltty  of  donbt  aa  to  their 
identity. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  metropolis  of  Champa  was  the  most  southern 
of  its  three  historic  capitalsi  the  one  that  became  the  oajHtsl 
again  more  than  a  thonsand  years  later,  when  the  Chams 

*  The  contiauatioa,  being  too  long  tor  this  Journal,  ia  being  nubiished  bj  oar 
iodfllj,  ia  e9-op«atioB  nini  tlit  CkMfnq^liMrW  aieptnitt  book. 
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were  driven  from  their  northern  provinces.  This  fact  illus- 
tntet  M.  Aymooier'a  atatement  that  the  Oham  oivilization 
originally  advanoed  from  the  aouth  northward^,  and  long 
aflerwardt  wae  driven  back  towarde  the  eouth  again,  till 

in  the  cad  it  was  pracLically  aaiiiliilated  by  the  Aanameae. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  Indian  influences  had  already 
in  Ptolemy's  time  struck  root  in  Indo-China,  and  that  the 
Indian  names  he  givea  to  plaoes  on  that  coast  are  not  all 
merely  due  to  the  nomendatare  of  casual  Indian  traders 
and  seafiuren.  For  bal  is  the  Cham  for  'palace,  capital* 
seat  of  royalty/  and  no  doubt  corresponds  with  the  Malay 
baki,  which,  according  to  Favio,  lepresentis  the  Sanskrit 
valayUf  '  enclosure/  A  capital,  with  a  name  that  is 
specifically  C/iam,  but  appears  to  be  derived  in  part  from 
SamkHt,  implies  something  of  the  nature  of  a  local 
organijMd  govemment  borrowing,  as  the  Cham  civilisatioii 
throughout  its  ascertained  history  certainly  did  borrow, 
a  good  deal  from  Indian  sources.  Thus  Ptolemy's  short 
entry  of  Balonga,  nuUropoIid,  which  antedates  the  evidence 
of  the  local  inscriptions  by  at  least  a  century  or  two,  has 
preserved  for  us  what  is  probably  the  oldest  scrap  of 
authentic  Indo-Chinese  history  on  record. — ^I  am,  etc, 

C.  Otto  Blaodbn. 


3.  MaAMMA  (QgO. 

This  is  the  classical  name  of  the  people  whom  we  call 
Burmese  and  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  Burma, 
from  the  colloquial  pronunciation  BSmS. 

The  word  Mrammii,  though  spelt  with  r,  is  properly 
pronounced  as  if  spelt  with  //,  and  Barnii  is  easily  deducible 
from  Myammu,  though  Brahma  cauuot  be  turned  into 
Ifnunma*  Notwithstanding  this,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  and 
others  have'  held  that  Mramma  is  a  modem  appellation, 
the  outcome  of  the  national  pride.  Sir  Arthur,  at  p«  2  of 
hia  History,  says:  ''the  Indian  settlers  gave  to  them  and 
adopted  themselves  the  name  liiahuiu,  which  in  that  used 
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in  Buddhist  sacred  books  for  tke  first  iii]ial)itants  of  the 
world  •  .  •  .  This  term,  when  used  to  designate  the 
existing  people,  is  now  written  Mramma  and  generally 

pronounced  Bamii/* 

As  I  have  stated  above,  the  iaii^mage  naturally  lends 
itself  to  this  change,  as  tm^piyet  to  tabyet,  a  broom. 
Other  instances  might  be  given.  Brahma^a  and  Brahma 
constantly  appear  in  Burmese  books,  but  are  not  changed  in 
spelling  or  pronunciation,  and  no  one  has  yet  adduced  any 
proof  to  show  that  this  change  was  made  when  using  the  word 
Bruhuia  io  designate  the  people,  if  such  really  was  the  case. 

The  Burmese  have  been  called  by  the  Chinese  Mien  and 
by  the  Shans  and  others  Man,  In  poetry  their  country 
is  always  the  countiy  of  Mran  or  ifyoa,  and  I  think  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  this  was  the  original  name  of  the 
race  or  tribe. 

Why,  tlieii,  is  it  now  called  Mramma  ?  The  answer 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  simple.  The  original  name 
of  the  tribe  was  Mran,  which  is  written  with  a  8irni)le  nasal 
final  which  can  be  represented  by  ??  or  m.  When  the 
monks  wrote  this  name  in  classical  Pali  it  became  Marammo^ 
plural  Marammi  (see  Ghilders*  Dictionary,  Ealyani  Inscrip- 
tions of  A.D.  1476,  and  the  Sasanavamsa  of  Pailfiasami), 

which  in  the  Burmese  character  would  be  0gp  Mramma^ 

colloquially  Baroa.^    Mr.  Taw-sein-ko  has  lately  made 

a  statemeiit  tliaL  the  word  is  coDiiectcd  with  Prome  (Brome) 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  a  town  wiiose  name  he  derives  from 
Brahm.  These  conjectures  and  statements  ail  rcijaiie 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  without  which  they  aie 
▼alueless  and  misleading. 

It  is  no  use  to  ask  a  Burmese  for  a  derivation  if  you 
want  the  correct  one.  He  is  always  for  ''lucus  a  non 
lucendo." 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  6t.  Joui^. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
May  4, 1899. 

'  The  fact  Uuit  the  Pali  word  has  two  m's  militates  against  the  Brahma  thMrj . 
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4.  Aei. 

Seerektriat,  Rangoon, 

April  26,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — hwe  read  with  interest  Mr.  St.  John's 
better  on  the  word  'Ari'  in  the  Society's  Jonraal  lor 
January,  1899.    Mrs.  Bode  suggests  that  the  word  may 

be  connected  with  the  Pali  word  anyo,  while  Mr.  St.  John 
feels  sure  that  it  stands  for  aramiaka  or  aramtako,  *  one 
who  dwells  in  the  forest.'  I  have  conauited  a  number  of 
pandits,  and  they  all  oonfirm  Mrs.  Bode's  deri?ation.  They 

tell  me  that  39^cjo  becomes  3dG]^^8  '^^  Burmese  in 
the  same  way  as  8^00  becomes  8^^8  And  OgOO 
becomes  Og^8  >  ^^'^  that  in  Burmese  literature  the  word 

3d@^i^8  has  the  meaning  of  *  noble,  excellent,'  when  used 

as  an  adjeetiye.    A  number  of  extracts  have  been  shown 

me  to  support  the  latter  portion  of  their  statement. 

Burmese  liistorv  and  Burmese  archajoiogy  are  Rhnost 
a  terra  incognita  in  Europe.  The  field  is  large,  but  the 
labourers  are  few.  However,  an  ArohsBological  Department 
and  a  Froyincial  Museum  are  soon  to  be  established  in 
Burma,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  darkness,  which  now 
enshrouds  things  Burmese,  will  soon  be  dispelled.— Yours 
very  truly, 

Taw  Skin  Kg. 

To  the  S^etary     Uu  £eyal  A*itUie  SoeUty,  Zondott. 


6.  Pbksun  Manuscript  attributed  to  Farhru'ddIn  Eazi, 
WITH  a  Note  on  RisXlatu  'l  Ghupran  rt  Abu  *l*Ala 
al-Ma'arrI  and  aruER  MSS.  in  the  same  Collection. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
May  17, 1899. 

Bbar  Sir,  —  I  was  much  interested  to  learn  from 
Dr.  Horn's  letter  that  a  copy  of   the  Persian  MS., 
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loi*. ,  which  I  dMoribed  iu  the  January  number,  is 
catalogued  in  the  Aya  Sofia  at  Conatantiiioplo  under  tha 
title  of  .    This  seems  to  put  Rasf  s  anthonhip 

beyond  question.  As  regards  his  originality,  perhaps 
I  expreased  myself  rather  carelessly  when  I  said  that  my 
MS.  bad  "every  appearance  of  being  an  original  work.'* 
As  the  context  shows,  I  meant  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
it  was  not  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  could  so  far 
claim  to  be  an  original  composition.  I  never  doubted  that 
it  was  largely  compiled  from  older  sources :  thia  was  a  priori 
to  be  expected,  and  in  many  cases  RasI  actually  cites  lua 
anthority.    While  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  poeitiTely 

that  he  was  indebted  to  the  ^^JS^jj^^  ^/sf^*^ »  ^  perusal 
of  Dr.  Horn's  paper  has  convinced  me  that  the  two  worka^ 
differing  widely  in  acope,  are  yet  to  a  large  extent  arranged 
on  parallel  lines.    It  is  curions  that  I  should  have  nn- 

consciousij'  anticipated  Dr.  Horn's  admirable  suggestion 
to  identify  the  authority  whom  Riizi  cites  by  the  name 
of  Seyyid  or  Imiim  Tsma'il  with  Isma  il  b.  Hasan  b.  Ahmad 
b.  Muhammad  al-Huaaini  al-Jurjanl^  author  of  the  ij^^i 
y^^^jj^y>-  ;  for  Al*Sharif  Sharaf u*ddfn  Isma  fl,  to  whom 
I  thought  KazI  might  be  referriug,  ib  in  fact  the  same 
person  (Eieu»  Persian  Catalogue,  p.  467 ;  Ibn  Abi  Uaaibit, 
ed.  A.  HUller,  vol.  ii,  p.  31  seq.). 

Since  writing'  ray  article  on  tlio  a^-^I  \jjL:>-  ,  I  have  had 

occasion  to  make  for  my  own  use  a  rough  catalogue  of 

the  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.  gathered  many  years  ago 

by  my  grandfather,  the  late  Dr.  John  Nicholson  of  Penrith. 

The  private  owner  of  MSS*  may  not  improperly  be  likened 

to  the  innocent  receiTer  of  atolen  goods,  whose  best  apology 

is  straightway  to  publish  what  has  befallen  him.    I  hope 

thereiuie  to  be  pardoned  if  I  give  some  slight  account  of 

the  rarer  volumes  and  notice  briefly  a  few  more  which  he?e 

an  interest  apart  from  rarity. 

The  Persian  MSS ,  both  in  nnmber  and  qaali^,  axe  mnch 

inferior  to  the  Arabic.   Besides  the  Hifzu  '1  Sihha  I  need 

.  .... 
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only  mention  the  Tuhfatu  '1  MO'miain,  the  Tuhfa-i  Saml» 
the  Khamsa  of  Nijcimi,  Jamfe  Dma  (two  copies),  and  an 
exqnisitelj  written  EnllTyati  Anifr  Khnmu,  which  belonged 

in  turn  to  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Miss 
Kiclmrdson  Currer. 

There  are  about  150  Arabic  MSS.,  and  to  one  of  these, 
the  Bisalatu  '1  Ghufran,  I  would  call  special  attention^ 
because  it  ie,  as  I  believe,  a  genuine  work,  hitherto  unknown 
and  ondescribed,  of  the  famous  blind  poet  and  man  of  letters, 
Abu  1  'Ala  al-Ma'arrl.    The  title  runs : 

4U\  Jufi  ^\        U\  {ne)^\  i^\S         aJU  »  «aa 

A  work  entitled  ^>y^^  l^\^J  occurs  in  Haji  Khalifa 
(vol.  iii,  p.  422),  but  it  has  no  connection  with  my  MS. 
I  think,  howcTer,  that  Hajl  Khalifa  does  mention  this 
lU^ala  in  the  passage  (vol.  iii,  p.  459)  where  he  describes 
the  Rasa  'il  of  Abu  1  *Ala  in  the  following  terms : — 

^y*?        JiL^j  ^}^^\  ^Lil  . . . .  U\  ^\  JSU; 

^\  ^^lii^  J  ilU,^  J/^}^^  ^^JJ 

For  the  words  ^^j^^j^^  read  ^5/^^  —  ^  ^'^^Y 

easy  change.  The  MS.  now  before  me  fully  answers  to 
Haji  Khalifa's  description,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  really 
a  rhetorical  composition,  which  cannot  save  in  courtesy 
be  styled  an  Epistle.  It  extends  to  219  pages  in  alL  The 
first  and  longer  portion  consists  of  a  series  of  imaginary 
conversations  between  the  Shaikh  *Ali  b.  Mjitisui  and  poets 
of  the  Ignorance  who  iiave  been  forgiven  (hence  the  title) 
aod  received  into  Paradise.  Many  verses  are  quoted  and 
commented  on,  each  poet  explaining  and  defending  his 
owBy  and  yaiious  amusing  incidents  are  introduced.  The 
ieoond  part  deals  mainly  with  heresies  and  heretics,  e.g. 
^,^ykjJ\  ^  ijjUjJl.  As  I  liope  to  print  some  extracts  from 
the  Risalatu  '1  Ghufran  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Journal, 
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I  refrain  from  giving  further  details  jast  now.  It  appears 
to  me  to  have  great  interest,  not  only  as  a  new  and  probably 
unique  speeimen  of  Abti  1  'Ala's  literary  powers,  bat  alto 
as  being  in  itself  a  noteworthy  accession  to  the  bnge  mass 

of  writings  which  fall  under  the  general  head  of  *  adab '  or 
'  Litterae  Huraaniores.'  The  date  is  not  foroially  stated, 
but  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  on  p.  156  that  the  Bisala 
was  composed  in  414  a.h. 

Podry  and  Oommentarim  thsrean. 

(1)  Tanwiru  '1  Siqt^,  containing  the  text  of  Abu  '1  'Ala's 
Siqt.tt  '1  Zand  with  an  excellent  commentary  called  Tanwim 
*l  Zand.  This  commentary  is  mentioned  by  Hajl  Khali& 
(vol.  iii,  p.  601),  who  says  that  it  incorporates  with  many 
enlargements  and  corrections  the  commentary  which  Abfi  1 
*Ala  hiraseif  dictated,  and  which  was  called  JJau'u  '1  Siqt. 
The  author  of  this  commentary  is  not  known  ;  Haji  Khalifa 
says  j»f^.  An  ancient  hand  has  ascribed  it  on  the  title> 
page  to  the  Imam  Fakhnt'ddin  Bazi.  Bazi  did  indeed 
compose  a  commentary  on  this  Divan,  but  Ibn  Abl  Usaibia 
(ed.  A.  MiiUei,  vul.  li,  p.  29,  fiflli  line  from  the  foot)  declares 
that  it  was  left  unfinished,  which  is  clearly  not  the  case 
here.  Moreover,  Euzi  was  born  in  543  a.h.,  two  years  after 
the  date  of  this  work  (541  A  ir.).  This  copy  was  written 
in  the  year  709  a.h.,  L»jX>9  in  the  city  of 
Jajarm  in  Ehorasan.  My  MS.  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  commentary  which  De  Sacy  mentions  in  his 
Chrestoniatliy  (vol.  iii,  p.  92)  and  cites  as  124  R. 

(2)  Sharliu  Tarjumiini  '1  Ashwaq.  This  MS.  contains 
a  Divan  by  the  celebrated  Mo^iyyu'ddin  b.  al«-*Arabi» 
entitled  J^^)^  p  >  with  the  author's  own  commentary, 
which  is  here  called  j^-'.  y  U-i^^  (see  Ilaji  Khal.,  voL  ii, 
p.  276).  It  has  the  preface  (quoted  in  the  Leyden 
Catalogue,  voL  ii,  p.  74  seq.)  giving  the  date  of  the  author's 
arrival  in  Mecca  as  598  a.b.»  not  611  a.h.  as  is  stated  by 
Hajf  Eballfiiy  and  begins  with  the  same  doxology,  via. 

Jw*^^.     It  would  be  interesting  to  kuow 
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whether  the  text  of  the  poems  in  this  MS.  agrees  with  that 
in  the  Leyden  MS.  (No.  696)  and  the  Ootha  MS.  (No.  2»26d) ; 
uid  I  hope  to  inTeetigate  this  point  at  the  fint  opportunity. 
iDfloriptions  on  the  last  page  of  this  Tolume  certify  that 

it  has  twit  e  been  (lili^^^ently  collated  and  corrected,  so  that 
it  should  be  uu  uacomiuouly  e^act  luaniuicript.  It  was 
copied  in  1029  a.h. 

(3)  Sharhu  LuniTyati  'I  *Ajam.  The  title  of  this  com- 
mentary by  Salaha'ddin  Safadi  on  Xogkra'i's  celebrated 
poem  ia — 

The  copy  of  Safadi'a  commentary  from  which  the  original 
of  this  MS.  was  transcribed  was  written  from  the  author^s 
autograph  in  888  a.h.,  and  the  present  copy  was  made  in 

1071  A.H. 

Among  the  remaining  poetical  MSS.  I  may  just  montiou 
the  Mu'alluqat,  with  commentaries  by  Tibrizi  and  Zauzani^ 
the  Divan  of  Mntanabbi  (two  copies,  one  of  which 
contains  the  commentary  by  Wahidi),  the  Siqt.u  '1  Zand, 
Dnrana  '1  Sababa,  the  Blvan  of  *Alawan  b.  'AtFya  (cf. 
Ahlwardt,  Berlin  Cat.,  Nos.  3,283  and  7,936),  and  a  mystical 
Diviin,  which  at  present  I  am  unable  to  identify,  with  the 
iollowing  title : 

^SL*         jJb\jl\  jJi»jA^\  J-tfUll  ^UIl  ^/^^  ^ji^  1^^^*^ 
It  begins: 

Uj^  U  ^\  j>Jl  cjU 

As  the  words  ^,f^^  y:}^..^  t— in  the  title  are  by 
a  different  and  apparently  older  hand,  I  think  it  likely  that 
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the  others  are  a  spurious  addition.  In  any  case  I  ahall 
be  grateful  for  mfonnation  throwing  light  upon  thk  woik 
or  its  alleged  author. 

My  account  of  those  that  are  not  strictly  poetical 

must  be  deferred  to  some  future  occasion. — Your^  siucerelj, 

RlTNOUl  A.  KlCHOUOW. 

6.  Thb  Avthor  of  thb  Sasanavamsa. 

June  14,  1899. 

Dear  Sir, — Feeli^jf^^  thai  it  would  be  of  intt^rest  to  Lear 
f^omcthing-  of  the  author  of  a  modem  Pali  work  from  one 
of  hia  contemporaries  iu  the  Buddhist  community,  I  wrote, 
a  short  time  agOt  to  the  Yeaerable  Subhuti,  of  Waskaduwai 
asking  him  some  questions  about  the  author  of  the  SiffOMO- 
ramsd.  He  has  not  only  replied  moat  kindly,  giving  me 
a  few  particulars  and  mentioning  his  own  rela^ons  with 
Pafintisami,  but  also  sends  mo  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  Burmese  mjarj^ru  hiniseh  to  Ceylon,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Yisit  of  certain  Singhalese  monks  and  others  to 
Mandalay,  in  the  year  1862. 

Of  Pafifiasiimi  Suhhiiti  writes  as  foUows 

"The  Tenerable  priest  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Eiijagnru  Panfmsami.  He  lived  at  a  monastery  called 
*  SahnBsarodhanltna  *  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mandalay 
about  thirty-hve  years  ago.  The  friendly  feelings  that 
existed  between  him  and  nu^  and  the  pleasant 'correspondenoe 
we  then  carried  on  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  '  Sisana- 
Tai^isa'  was  compiled  in  1864,  and  the  sad  death  of  its 
author  occurred  several  years  later.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  many  other  works,  the  luat  of  which  was  '  Saddanltitika,' 
vsliiili  his  death  nnforf imntely  rendered  him  unable  to 
complete.  He  was  a  pure  Burmese,  and  does  not  at  all 
belong  to  the  Singhalese  nationality,  nor  did  he  ever  visit 
Oeylon,  'Sasanavamsa^  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
High  Priest  Sumangala,  the  Principal  of  the  Yidyodaym 
College,  and  Sara^amkara  Indiisabha  Warana^asami,  th^ 
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late  High  Priest  of  Hamaniianikaya  in  Ceylon,  who,  it 
appears,  are  mentioned  in  the  hook." 

I  add  below  a  transcript  ol  Pefifiisiimi's  PaU  letter* 

Mabbl  Bodb. 

Name  tossa  bhagavato  arahato  sammasambuddhassa. 

Pahitatn  idam  aditthasabavabhntassa  sabrahraaciirino  Dhara- 
inalaipkura-Sirisumanatissattherassa  Pafina^amisirikavidha- 
jamahadhammaiajadkimjaguruti  laddbalaucena  therena  ti 
datthahhaip. 

Tumhiikai{i  hi  sissu  Dhammadassi  tSilakkhandho  ti  dve 
bhikkhu  Sara^ainkaro  Dbaramapalo  Sumangalo  ca  ti  tayo 
eama^era  tayo  npSsaka  kaliyuge  haYisidhike  dvisate  sabasse 
ca  sampatte  embakatfi  Marammama^dale  TambadTparettba 

Ratanapunnam  nama  imain  mabanTjadbmiim  sanipatta  te 

ca  chekoiia  acarivena  dammita  viva  assii  cbekassa  acuri- 
yassa  gunam  pHkasento  samghanTjavarasBa  viliaro  H^nntuka- 
dhammam.  airikopenta  nisidiipsu.  Maya  yeva  aaddhini  te 
ca  sabbe  rajantepniaiii  pavisit^a  dhammarHjassa  santike 
kathasaUapam  pavattayiipsa.  Tadapi  mahadhammarija 
«tesain  yeya  Sara^amkai^Inaip  katbasallapam  antva  ativiya 
pamodi.  Ekasmiil  ca  samaye  te  sama^era  npasampadam 
labhitiim  iccbama.  Bhikkhu  ca  pubbe  gahitasikkhani 
kaminavaca  dosena  saTiikilitthanti  mannitva  tarn  apanetva 
puna  sikkbam  gai^liitum  icchamati  vadanti.  Atba  maha- 
dhammaraja  samgharajassa  arame  visum  gamaslmayaip 
npasampadaip  ga^bapesi  samgharijena  npajjbiyena.  Tato 
paocha  pi  te  udaknkkbepasimayam  puna  sikkbam  gaQbitn- 
kama  ahesum.  Tadabam  Tanakatthanayakenamaocena  ekena 
anuggaham  karapetva  Eravatiyam  nama  iiadiyain  suha 
Pafinajoti-Nanaratanehi  te  SaianarnkanTdayo  puna  sikkkaiu 
labhapesim.  Mayau  ca  yatbasautim  yathahalaip.  mahuasa- 
hena  sitbiladhanitaniggahitavimuttadikaip  iiccara^avidhiin 
aTimddbam  katyi  kammaTacam  Tacetva  parisuddhopasampa- 
dabbumiip  aropaytmba.     Te   ca  satpgbaiiijaasa  santike 
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gandliam  uggiihetva  tunibclii  diimovadunurupam  yeva  iiisi- 
danti.  Athaparam  pi  vattabbaqfi  atthi.  Tam  idaiii  pacca- 
rocissami.  Tam  su^atha  manastkaiotha.  Eathaqi.  Turn- 
hehi  haavfL  Jambudlpani  Marammarattbam  RataDapu^Qi- 
nagaram  agantakama  hatni  pnbbe  ceva  idani  ca  maha- 
ahammarajassa  anumatiya  agantum  icchamati  vuttam. 

Tam  aham  mahadhammarajassa  urocemi.  Atha  so  evam 
yadati :  sadhu  bhante  aham  angalissanam  aroccssami  Sukhena 
idbagamaoatthaya  tvam  paaa  bbante  asuka  asuka  Dama  tbera 
amtuini  yuttati  niyamaip  karoblti.  Mabadbammarajeoa 
ynttatta  Dkammalatpkara  SiriBumanatiaaadayo  katipajathera 
anitum  yuttatt.  Tesam  tesam  Damam  likbitva  angalianoam 
atn;iccaiiam  santikaiu  p(\sesi.  Sace  ete  therii  Jambudipam 
ap^aatum  iccheyyum  siiklien'  eva  agantuni  kara^am  dethati 
tasma  ettha  idisa  pavatti  dattbabbati. 

Idaiii  kaliyuge  tevlsadbike  dviaate  sabaase  ca  aampatte 
magbamaaaaaa  kalapakkbadaaamiyani  aurajjaTare  Laipkadipe 
Gadenagare  Paramanandavibara  niainnaaaa  aditthaaahayaaaa 
Dhamraalamkara  -  Sirisumanattberaaaa  santikam  pahitam 
Jambudipe  Marammama^dale  Tambadiparatthe  Ratana- 
punnanagarassa  puratthimadisabbitge  Sabassorodharame 
dbailnadhivasabbute  mahadbammaranua  karapitc  nivaaiiii 
PafifiaaanuALnkavidbajamahadbammarajadbirajaguru  la  - 
ddbalafioena  tberenati  dattbabbam. 

•  •  • 

Tumbakancattbaya  paiuyabbajanam  Tedamayam  ekan  ca 

kbuddukukaiuiidakam  Sarai^mkaradluam  battbe  niyyadeuii. 
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HiSTORiA  DOS  Portugueses  no  Malabar,  for  Zinadim, 
Manuflcripto  Arabe  do  Seoulo  XVI,  pablicado  e  traduzido 
por  Batid  LoPBSy  S.S.G.L.  pp.  cm»  96, 134.  (Liaboa: 
Imprenaa  Naoional,  1898.) 

In  1833  there  was  pabliahed,  aa  one  of  the  Tolnmea 
printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  the  "  Tohf ot«nl- 

Mujahideen,  aii  Iliatorical  work  iu  the  Arabic  Language. 
Translated  into  Englisli  by  Lieut.  M.  J.  Rowlandson, 
Cor.  M.K.A.S.,  Persian  Interpreter  to  the  Head-quarters  of 
the  Army,  Fort  St.  George."  The  work  of  which  this  is 
a  translation  is  by  Zain-nd  Din,  a  writer  who  lived  daring 
the  reign  of  Ali  Adil  Shah,  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  Adil 
Sfalhl  dynasty  at  Bijapur,  and  gives  a  history  of  Malabar, 
especially  during  the  Portuguese  period  down  to  1586.  The 
importance  and  accuracy  of  this  work  have  been  recognized 
by  all  writers  on  Indian  history ;  and  Rowlandsoa's  trans- 
lation has  been  often  quoted.  Unfortunately,  however,  hia 
translation  is  in  many  places  inaccurate,  and  his  rendering 
of  proper  names  is  often  erroneous.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Yulo,  m  the  List  of  Books  prefixed  to  his  Hobson-Johson^ 
inserts  after  the  title  of  Rowlandson*s  work  the  remark, 
"  Very  badly  edited  "  ;  and  after  a  quotation  from  it, 
e.v.  '  Capucat,'  he  adds :  "  The  want  of  editing  in  tKi<;  last 
book  is  deplorable."  A  new  translation  properly  edited 
was  therefore  a  great  desideratum;  and  such  has  now 
appeared  in  Lisbon,  in  connection  with  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama.  Mr.  David 
Lopes,  the  translator  and  editor,  has  collated  four  MSS. 

1899.  44 
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for  this  edition,  one  being  in  the  British  Museum  Library, 
a  second  in  that  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society »  and  the  other 
two  in  tke  India  Ofiice  Library.  He  prints  the  Arable 
text,  so  that  scholars  may  judge  for  themselTes  of  the 
aootiraoy  of  his  translation.  To  the  latter  he  has  appended 
numerous  elucidatory  footnotes,  showing  where  the  writer 
agrees  with  (or,  rarely,  differs  from)  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians. In  a  scholarly  introduction  Mr.  Lopes  giyes  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  commerce  of  India  down  to  the  sixteenth 
oeotury,  a  succinct  history  of  MaUbar,  a  historical  sketdi 
of  the  St.  Thomas  Christians,  and  another  of  the  Jews  of 
Cochin,  a  brief  chapter  on  the  Portuguese  dominion  as 
referred  to  by  Oriental  writers,  and,  finally,  one  on  Zain-ud 
Din  and  his  work.  In  an  appendix  are  given  translations 
of  passages  from  various  Indian  writers  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  index;  and  Uie 
▼alne  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  four  maps  reprodooed 
from  Brs.  Bittner  and  Tomasohek's  Die  tapographhekm 
Capitel  des  indUchen  Sccspiegels  Jfo/at  (Vienna,  1897).  Our 
only  regret  is,  that,  being  in  Portuguese,  Mr.  Lopes's  work 
will  be  read  by  so  few  English  scholars. 

Donald  Fbkouson. 

Mlttheilungen  des  Seminars  fur  OrientalischsSp&acues 
an  der  K.  F.  W.  Universitat  zu  Berlin.  Herausgegehea 
▼on  Directert  Geb.  Beg.  Bath.  Professor  Dr.  Sachau, 
3  vols.   (Berlin :  Spebmann,  1898.) 

Our  distinguished  Honorary  Member,  Geheimrath  Dr. 
Saohau,  has  with  these  Tolumes  commenced  a  series  of 
publications  which  will  add  new  lustre  to  the  famous  school 

of  Oriental  learning  over  which  he  so  efficiently  presides. 
Ah  a  'sort  of  preface  we  have  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  School  in  1897  and  1898.  In  the  latter  year  there 
were  seventeen  professors  and  seven  lecturers,  who  gave 
mstrnetion  in  thirteen  languageSi  and  in  four  special 
subjects—hygiene^  agricultuie,  geography,  and  the  method 
for   travellers  of  taking  scientific  ohssrvatioiu.  ThM 
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courses  were  attended  by  166  students;  and  two  special 
courses  of  lectures  on  Russian  and  Spanish,  specially 

designed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  commercial  men,  were 
attended  by  199  other  students.  On  the  com  pie  lion 
of  their  course  of  studies  various  studeuts,  whose  names 
are  given,  reoetTed  diplomas  for  knowledge  of  Chinese, 
Jafwnese,  and  Swaheli.  And  accounts  are  giren  of  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  school,  and  of  collections  of 
Moorish  and  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.  presented  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  present  publications  is  stated  to  be : 
(1)  To  follow  up  the  latujit  dtvelupments  of  the  lauguages 
taught  in  the  College,  and  of  their  allied  idioms ;  (2)  to 
help  towaids  an  all-round  progress  in  the  scientific 
Imowledge  of  those  languages,  and  especially  in  fields  so 
far  insufficiently  explored;  (3)  to  work  up  old  and  to 
open  out  new  ground  in  the  interests  of  the  commerce, 
the  foreign  missions,  and  the  colonies  of  Germany ;  and 
(4)  to  deyote  a  careful  study,  in  connection  with  all  the 
above  objects,  to  the  literatures,  habits  and  customs^ 
rdyigions,  laws,  institutions,  and  the  historical  and  eoonomio 
deTslopment  of  the  peoples  who  speak  the  above-mentioned 
languages. 

The  scheme  may  seem  ambit ious,  splendidly  ambitious. 
But  it  is  not  running  much  risk  to  say  that  under  the 
guidance  of  Gebeimrath  Dachau  and  his  able  coadjutors 
it  has  every  likelihood  of  a  great  success,  and  the  preaent 
Tolumes  are  fully  worthy  of  the  high  standard  thus  set  iqp. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  monographs  by  the  most 
corapeteiit  hands  on  an  Arabic  chronicle  from  Zanzibar, 
on  the  present  movement  among  Turkish  writers  towards 
a  greater  purity  of  diction ;  on  a  story  from  Omau ;  on 
the  preaent  state  of  legal  studies  and  institutions  in 
Turkey ;  on  insoriptiona  from  Syria ;  on  Russian  works  on 
Western  Asia;  on  the  language  of  Galicia;  on  metre  in 
modern  Arabic;  on  proverbs  current  in  Morocco;  on 
a  journey  from  Pekiu  to  Chang-an  and  Lo-yang ;  on  the 
position  of  women  in  Japan ;  on  the  modern  history  of 
Japan;  and  on  Bussian  works  on  the  iar  East;  on 
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Mnbamvadatt  law  as  administefed  in  East  AfHca;  oa 
law  and  cnstom  among  tlio  Santns  I  on  firnit  prodnottoii 

in  Zanzibar  (from  native  sources)  ;  on  the  numerals  in 
five  Bantu  dialects;  on  the  dialect  of  Gull  Speke;  and 
on  East-African  place-names. 

When  we  aee  such  studies,  thorough  and  scholarly  of 
eonne— for  are  thej  not  the  work  of  teachers  attacM 
to  a  German  TTniversity  P-^bnt  yet  carefully  chosen  wtth 
a  Tiew  to  practical  acqoaintanoe  with  the  peoples  latsi? 
brought  under  German  influence,  and  within  the  reach  of 
German  trfidc,  we  may  begin  to  understand  one  of  tke 
advantages  that  trade  enjoys.  And  we  may  ask  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  England,  also,  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  hy  estahlishing  a  similar  school,  and  hy  enoouraging 
EDglishmen  thrown  into  contact  with  Eastern  and  Afriosn 
peoples  to  give  up  their  habit  of  learning  at  second-hand, 
and  of  conversing  only  through  interpreters. 

The  O^ataka  (=  Jataka)  Mala,  or  Garland  of  Birth- 
stories.  Akya  Sura.  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit 
by  J.  S.  Sf£Y£r.    (Iiondoa :  Frowde,  1895.) 

This  forms  the  flrf^t  volume  of  a  aeries  of  "Sacred  Books 
of  the  Buddhists,"  edited  by  Professor  Max  Miillcr.  He 
states  in  the  preface  that  when  the  aeries  of  ''Sacred  Books 
of  the  East"  had  olosed,  he  still  continued  to  receire  offers 
of  translations  of  important  texts.  They  were  chiefiy 
Bttddhist  texts,  and  the  King  of  Siam  having  promised 
material  support,  the  present  series  was  started.  In  thus 
providing  the  necessary  means  for  the  publishing  of  tbi«; 
Tolume  the  King  of  Siam  has  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
enlightened  patronage  of  literature,  already  well  known 
by  his  support  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  by  Uie  magnifieeat 
edition  he  has  had  printed  of  the  Baddhist  canonioal  works, 
and  by  his  projected  edition  of  the  chief  commentaries  upon 
them.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
those  interested  in  the  comparative  study  of  religion  and 
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pbiloiopby,  of  those  interested  in  the  history  of  India» 
and  espeoiaily  of  those  ioterested  in  Buddhism^  are  due  to 
His  Majesty  for  this  fresh  proof  of  his  manifioeiioe. 

The  work  itself  is  a  small  eollectioii  of  old  stories,  originally 

current  in  Prakrit,  and  here  retold  in  good  ortliodox  Sanskrit 
by  the  author,  whuui  the  editor,  Professor  Kern,  assigns  to 
the  seventh  oentury  a.d,,  and  the  translator,  Dr.  Speyer, 
thinks  may  he  a  century  or  two  older.  Now  and  again  the 
learned  author^  Arya  Siiray  has  misundentood  some  word 
in  his  Prakrit  original  (see»  for  instanoe^  Kern's  notes  oa 
pp.  88,  113)  and  thus  makes  a  mistake  which  clearly  shows 
the  method  of  his  work.  As  his  date  is  about  a  thousand 
years,  more  or  less,  after  the  Buddha,  the  work  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  Buddhist  canonical  books  as  a  work 
of  some  mediaeval  monk  who  retold  the  New  Testament 
parables  in  a  greatly  amplified  Torsion  would  bear  to  the 
New  Testament  itself.  It  is  good  evidenoe  of  the  literary 
ability  of  Arya  Sura,  of  the  style  current  at  his  time,  and 
even,  to  a  8li<j^hL  degree  (in  the  additions  made  by  the 
author),  of  bt^liots  held  at  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  it  was  composed.  Of  especial  value  in  this  respect 
are  the  half-doaen  references  to  older  Sutras  as  authoritative 
documents^  and  the  fact  that  the  work  is  exoluaiYely 
Hinayana,  not  Mahayana,  is  evidence  of  the  still  continued 
popularity  of  the  older  Buddhism  at  a  comparatively 
late  date. 

There  is  very  little,  however,  that  is  distinctively  Buddhist 
in  this  work.  The  doctrines  of  previous  births,  and  of  the 
e£fect  worked  in  this  birth  by  a  man's  deeds  in  his  previous 
births,  are  no  doubt  Buddhist;  but  they  are  also  both  pre- 
Buddhisty  aud  common  to  other  Indian  systems  of  thought. 
And  the  sort  of  simple  ethics  inculcated  is  common  ground 
not  only  to  Buddhist,  but  to  Indian,  and  indeed  very  much 
also  to  all,  tellers  of  fables.  We  could  wish  therefore  that 
subsequent  volumes  of  this  series  might  be  chosen  from 
the  canonical  books^  or  at  least  from  books  dealing  with 
philosophic  aud  religious  conceptions. 

The  present  volume  is  very  readable.    The  excellent 
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£ngli8h  of  the  translations,  and  the  careful  and  acbokrlj 
introduction,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  translator. 
And  we  hope  that  the  weIl*known  organizing  abili^  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  who  has  prefixed  an  interesting 

introduction  of  his  (»wii,  will  meet  with  aa  much  success 
in  the  excellent  idea  of  this  series  as  it  has  aireadj  done 
in  the  case  of  the  "  iSacred  Books  of  the  East*" 


The  Pbbaching  of  Islam  :  a  History  of  the  I'ropagdtioa 
of  the  Muslim  Faith.  By  T.  W,  Arnold,  B.A.  8to  ; 
pp.  388.   (Westminster :  Constable  &  Co.) 

An  account  of  the  ways  and  means  adopted  by  the 
disciples  of  Islam  to  propagate  their  belief  throughout  the 
world  should  be  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Not  many 

have  a  clear  notion  of  the  real  extent  of  the  followers  of 
the  Muslim  Church,  much  less  are  they  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  took  root  in  countries  of  quite 
heterogeneous  races.   That  from  the  outset  Islam  ezerciisd 
missionary  powers  waa  due  to  the  force  of  circumatances. 
In  viewing  this  point  one  must  start  from  the  idea  that 
it  came  to  aid  the  spread  of  monotheism  among  pagans,  end 
it  is  chiefly  in  countries  inhabited  by  sucli  thai  Islam  has 
obtained  a  lasting"  foothold.    This  is  sufficient  to  secure  it 
the  character  of  a  universal  religion,  although  so  extensive 
a  programme,  aa  the  author  makes  the  founder  of  Islam 
responsible  for,  was  not  anticipated  in  the  original  scheme. 
Mr.  Arnold  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that  Muhamnsd 
in  the  initial  stages  of  his  ministry  claimed  to  have  a  missioii 
to  all   mankind  (p.  24).     lie  certainly  docs  not  upset 
Sir  William  Muir's  theory  that  the  nniversalistic  idea  in 
Islam  was  only  au  afterthought.    The  words  of  the  Qoran 
Upon  which  Mr.  Arnold  bases  his  argument  (Sura  xvi,  86) 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  Arab 
peninsula.    Even  when  Muhammad's  temporal  power  was 
on  the  increase,  his  energies  were  in  the  main  directsd 
towards  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  he  bequeathed 
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to  bis  successors  the  very  arduous  task  of  strengthening 
the  boods  whioh  held  many  indifferent  members  to  the 
mother  church, 

Mr.  Arnold's  Tiews  on  the  methods  preached  by  Mn- 

hammed  are  altogether  too  ideal.  All  was  not  so  pure  and 
inofieiisive  as  he  seems  to  think.  The  passages  he  quotes 
in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  Qoran  forbids  violence 
and  force  in  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  "  should  not  have 
been  selected  without  a  look  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  revealed.  No  one  will  be  astonished  to 
hear  Mnhammed  proclaim  patience  as  a  great  virtue  or 
recommend  gentle  methods  of  persuabioa  during  t;ie  Meccan 
period,  whea  his  cause  wan  weak  and  his  personal  safety 
endangered.  How  difEerent  is  his  attitude  after  the  con- 
quest of  Meooa»  when  in  a  bold  manifesto  he  ''in  the  name 
of  Allah''  repudiates  treaties  existing  between  him  and 
unbelieTers :  When  the  sacred  months  have  passed  away, 
kill  the  idolators  wherever  you  may  find  them;  and  take 
them  and  besiege  them,  and  lie  iu  wait  for  tkeio  in  every 
place  of  observation"  fix,  5)  .  .  .  .  "Fight  those 
who  believe  not  in  Allah  and  the  last  day,"  etc,  (ibid.,  s.  29), 
We  have  only  quoted  the  most  striking  passages,  but  there 
are  many  more,  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  Muhammed's 
life  in  Medina,  and  sword  and  dagger  are  more  prominent 
than  is  compatible  with  a  peaceful  spread  of  Islam.  A 
history  of  Muhammed's  mission  cannot  be  written  without 
taking  into  account  the  forcible  measures  as  well  as  the 
peaceful  ones  which  were  adopted.  Mr.  Arnold  also  omits 
another  of  the  attractions  possessed  by  early  Islam,  viz. 
the  material  gain  promised  to  the  converts  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Many  who  were  all  but  starving  when  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  Faithful,  died  rich  men. 

The  author  will  iiiid  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the 
reader  that  the  mere  '  preaching  *  of  Islam  is  identical  with 
the  history  of  its  propagation.  How  about  the  slaughter 
of  the  B.  £oreifa  after  their  surrender  ?  That  the  wars  ol 
Mohammed  were  not  aggressive  but  defensive  is  a  sweeping 
assertion,  which  it  would  be  extremely  anbarrassing  to 
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prove.  In  his  account  of  peaceful  conversions  Mr.  Arnold 
places  too  much  reliance  on  traditions  more  conspicuous 
by  religious  bias  than  good  authority.  He  reproduces,  e.g., 
the  stoiy  of  the  conyenion  of  Dhimim  b.  Thalebe  (tlie 
ambassador  of  the  B.  Sa'd  b.  Bakr)  aooofdtng  to  Sprengei^s 
translation  ('*Leben  Mohammad's,"  iii,  202),  bat  witbomt 
sharing  this  scholar's  ijcepticiism  as  to  its  historical  accuracy. 
Now  it  18  interesting-  to  compare  this  account  of  the  matter, 
which.  JM  taken  from  Ibn  Sa'd's  large  work,  with  the  older 
▼enum  of  Ibn  Is^oq,  According  to  tbe  latter  the  ca^ 
▼eraion  did  not  take  place  till  A.  9  ol  the  Hijra  (and  not 
A.  5  as  Mr.  Arnold  believes),  and  the  whole  fantastic 
relation  of  the  event  is  given  on  the  ill-famed  authority 
of  Ibn  Abbas.  Now  while  in  Ibn  Sa'd's  version  Dbimam 
asks  the  Prophet  if  he  was  not  sent  by  Allah  to  "  all  men," 
Ibn  Ishaq  has  only  the  words  "  to  us.''  This  shows  mors 
dearly  than  anything  that  the  nniyersalistio  tendency  in 
Islam  was  still  far  from  its  loll  development  in  the  ssoood 
oentury. 

Mr.  Ariiuld's  theory  of  the  nearly  absolute  toleration 
granted  by  early  Moslims  to  followers  of  other  crt^da 
should  also  undergo  some  slight  mod  iii  cation.  He  forgetii 
for  instance,  Omar's  treatment  of  the  Christiana  in  Najrin 
and  of  the  Jews  in  Khaibar,  who  were  both  ezpelied  from 
their  territories  in  spite  of  the  treaties  tiiey  held  from 
Mohammed.  The  harsher  treatment  allotted  to  Jews  and 
Christians  in  later  centuries  is  but  a  consequence  of  maxims 
laid  down  in  the  Qoran.  The  law  admits  neither  of  them 
as  witnesses^  because  it  denies  them  the  character  of 
integrity,  a  measure  derived  rather  artifioially  from  a  phrsm 
in  the  Qoran  (Ixt,  3,  ^' Bring  as  witnesses  men  of  eqni^ 
from  among  you  " ;  of.  Sachan,  **  Mubammed.  Recht,"  p.  739). 
Religious  tolerance,  wherever  found  among  Moslims,  is 
perhaps  a  question  of  rare  or  inborn  qualities  rather  than 
anything  else,  just  as  the  intensity  of  religious  feeling 
varies  among  the  different  nations  of  the  Muhammedan 
oreed.  At  any  rate»  nb  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  in 
this  respect;  on  the  contrary,  the  conrse  of  history,  etsn 
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in  our  century,  is  far  from  beariDg  out  Mr.  Arnold'a 
optimistic  opinions. 

Olhtrwise  Mr.  Arnold  lias  spared  no  pains  in  skatching 
0at»  both  geographically  and  historically,  the  wanderioga 
of  Islam  oyer  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  Central  Asia, 
India,  China,  Africa,  and  the  Molaj'  Archipelago.  This 
list  of  names  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Islam  is  by  no 
means  dying.  In  his  retrospect  of  the  causes  which  make 
it  a  missionary  religion  the  author,  although  not  giving 
many  new  ideas,  is  yet  on  the  right  track.  The  extreme 
aimplicity  of  the  fbndamental  tenets,  which  tax  the  mind 
of  the  would-be  believer  very  little,  was  and  is  no  donbt 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  promotion  of  propagandist  efforts, 
particularly  when  applied  agaiust  a  decaying  fetishism. 
Islam  to-day  probably  meets  with  the  same  experiences 
among  sarage  nations  as  it  did  in  bygone  times  when  ita 
adTances  were  met  half-way  by  the  pagana  who  had  loat 
confidence  in  their  old  gods,  the  present  eireomstance  being 
only  dissimilar  in  that  there  are  no  more  the  enormous 
difficulties  to  overcome  which  weru  placed  in  its  way  by 
tribal  and  personal  intero^^ts.  If  ^Ir.  Arnold  had  done 
nothing  but  dispel  the  false  notions  which  are  rife  among 
general  readers  regarding  the  vitality  of  Islam,  he  deserved 
auccessy  but  he  has  done  more  by  giving  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  present  extent  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  general 
upheavals  on  record. 

H.  HlRSCHFELD. 

Obnbsis  DE8  Mahabrarata,  von  Joseph  Dahlmanv,  S.J. 

8vo  ;  pp.  xxiv  +  290.    (Bcrlm  ;  Dames,  idiiU.) 

This  new  work  by  Father  Dablmann  has  a  misleading 

title.  One  expects  a  book  setting  forth  tiic  Liutlior's  views 
as  to  the  wu^'  m  which  the  Mahabharata  was  pui  together 
into  its  present  shape.  Instead  of  that,  one  has  a  series 
of  replies  to  the  various  scholars  who  do  not  accept  tho 
positioii,  put  forward  in  Father  Dahlmann's  previous  works» 
that  the  Mahibharata  existed,  as  we  have  it»  before  the 
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fifth  century  b.c.  Professors  Hopkins,  Ludwig,  Jacob!, 
and  Weber,  Drs.  Wiatemitz  and  Tjuders,  and  last,  not 
leaety  M.  Barth,  will  find  themselves  here  the  aohjeet  of 
Terj  strongly  worded  oritioism.  Bat  the  reader,  aoqaainted 
with  the  other  works  by  the  same  author,  wfll  find  little 
that  has  not  been  already  stated,  over  and  oyer  a<^in,  in 
them.  The  best  sentences  in  the  present  work  are  the 
ones  on  p.  60  and  p.  150,  where  the  author  promises 
a  detailed  statement  of  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  epio 
as  to  law  and  custom,  goverament,  social  organizatioo, 
religion,  and  philosophy.  Suoh  a  ooUeotion  of  data  will 
he  of  the  very  greatest  importanoe  if  all  the  evidence  is 
impartially  included;  and  equally  important  whether  they 
lead  up  to  the  author's  conclusion  or  to  that  of  the  raany 
scholarn  oi  first  rank  who  hold  a  view  so  different  from  his. 
The  present  work  does  not  throw  much  light  on  that  point. 
The  methods  of  controversy,  even  in  the  ablest  hands^  are 
neoeasarily  different  from  those  of  original  reseaioh.  And 
when  the  controversy  is  so  much  expanded  hy  reiterated 
assertion  of  the  author's  solution  of  the  very  questions  at 
issue,  it  is  even  less  instructive  than  controversies  usually 
are.  We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  await  the  very 
interesting  volumes  which  are  promised.  It  is  by  them, 
really,  that  the  gifted  author  will  either  stand  or  fall. 

Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran.  By  A.  T. 
WiM.iAMs  Jackson.  8vo  ;  pp.  312.  (New  York: 
published  for  the  Oolomhia  University  Press  hy  the 
MacmiUan  Co.,  1899.) 

During  the  last  twenty  years  eonsiderahle  progress  has 
heen  made  in  correcting  and  extending  onr  knowledge  of 

the  Zoroastrian  Scriptures,  hoth  Avesta  and  Pahlavi.  In 

Geldner's  edition  of  the  Avesta  we  have  proUiibly  an 
exhaustive  reviKion  of  the  complete  texts  ;  and  this  has 
been  supplemented  by  Darmesteter's  transcripts  and  partisl 
translations  of  many  surviving  Avesta  fragments.  In  the 
Sacred  Booka  of  the  BomI  we  have  eight  volomes  of  English 
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tmslattous  of  Avesta  and  Pablavi  texts ;  to  which  we 
miut  add  Darmesteter'a  French  translation  of  the  Ayeatay 
in  three  quarto  Tolamea  of  Le  Mmie  Ouimit,  The  PahlaTi 
acriptores  have  not  been  so  exhauativelv  translated,  though 

several  texts,  previously  unlcnown  in  Europe,  have  been 
examiiicn],  and  others  heard  of;  so  (hat  the  probiibility  of 
any  important  discovery  of  unrecorded  religious  texts  in 
Pahlavi  is  now  Tery  small. 

Next  in  importanoe  to  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  are  the 
life  and  actions  of  it«  founder,  and  the  want  of  some  really 
trustworthy  history  has  been  especially  felt  in  the  ease  of 
Zuratbui^tra  (the  Zoroaster  of  classical  writers),  because  the 
original  Avesta  aud  Pahlavi  narratives  have  both  been  lost. 
3ut  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  has,  at  length, 
anpplied  what  was  wanted,  partly  from  old  summaries  of 
the  Pahlavi  narrative,  and  partly  from  hints  in  the  Avesta 
and  statements^  more  or  less  vague,  made  by  classical  and 
Oriental  writers.  The  resnit  is  a  book  which  "deals  with 
thv  life  and  legend  of  Zoroaster"  in  a  singularly  lucid, 
interesting,  and  exhaustive  manner. 

After  a  short  introdnction,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
Zoroaster  must  have  been  a  really  historical  personage  and 
not  a  myth,  the  book  narrates  what  is  recorded  about  hu 
family  history  and  genealogy,  bis  date  and  native  place, 
his  parents,  birth,  and  childhood,  his  persecution  by  the 
old  priesthood,  liis  education  aud  religious  preparation,  his 
conference  with  Ahum  Mazda  (probably  in  a  vision),  his 
two-years'  preaching  in  vain  to  the  Turanians  and  Karaps, 
bia  conferenoea  with  the  six  Ametepentas,  his  temptation 
by  Anra-main-yu,  and  the  first  real  convert  he  obtained, 
in  bis  cousin,  lifter  ten  years  of  conferences  and  preaching. 
Two  years  more  are  requisite  for  the  conversion  of  Vistasp 
and  that  kind's  family  and  court,  owing  to  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Kavls  and  Karaps,  the  old  sages  and 
priests,  whose  influence  is  at  length  overcome  by  the 
peiBonal  interference  of  the  archangels  Vohaman  and 
Asbavabi^ta,  aided  by  the  Propitious  Fire. 

After  this  conversion  of  King  Yiitasp,  when  Zoroaster 
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had  completed  bis  forty-second  year,  the  old  traJitiims 
contain  fewer  details.  The  war  of  the  religion,  with  King 
Arjasp,  oocurred  eighteen  yeara  hefore  Zoroaater'a  dealh,  ac- 
cording to  tradition^  although  Jamasp  had  already  suoeeeded 
him  as  chief  councillor  of  the  king.  Whether  the  Turaniaiia 
who  are  said  to  have  killed  Zoioabttr  at  Balkh,  eighteea 
years  later,  were  led  by  Arjiisp  is  perhaps  less  certain. 
Tradition^  however,  attributes  the  writing  of  the  Aresta 
to  Jamasp,  from  the  teaching  of  ZoroaateTi  eight  yean 
hefore  the  death  of  the  latter. 

To  the  narrative  of  Zoroaater'a  miawoin,  here  Iniefly 
sketched,  is  added  an  eqaal  hulk  of  appendixes,  comprising 
all  the  further  information,  ancient  and  modern,  that  Ii'aa 
hvQu  discovered  regarding  the  incidents  mentioued.  These 
appendixes  contain  explanations  of  Zoroaster's  name ;  state- 
ments regarding  his  date,  with  discussion  and  resolta ;  a  tahia 
of  Zoroastrian  chronology;  a  comprehensive  disouasion  of 
all  allusions  to  Zoroaster's  native  place  and  the  scene  of  his 
ministry ;  classical  passages  mentioning  his  name ;  allusions 
to  him  in  various  other  old  literatures ;  and  notes  on 
sculptures  supposed  to  represent  him. 

Classical  writers  report  the  birth  of  Zoroaster  as  having 
occurred  earlier  than  B.a  6,000,  although  the  traditioiial 
date  is  b.c.  660.  This  serious  dilEerence  is,  however,  essily 
explained  when  we  find  that  tradition  also  states  that  his 
spiritual  body  was  fir^^t  tbrmed  B.C.  6,630 ;  as  it  then  becomes 
evident  that  the  classical  writers  mihtuuk  this  spiritual 
ibrmalion  for  actual  birth  in  the  material  world.  At  tiie 
same  time,  this  classical  error  affords  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  traditional  system  of  Zorosstrisa 
.  chronology  aa  early  as  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  the  date  of 
the  older  manuscripts  which  the  classical  writers  quote  u 
their  authorities  on  the  subject. 

The  identification  of  Zoroaster's  native  place,  and  of  the 
scenes  of  his  activity,  has  engaged  much  of  Professor 
Jackson's  attention,  and  is  treated  most  exhaustively* 
Although  at  first  inclined  to  seek  Zorosster's  early  home 
in  the  east^  he  has  heen  compelled  to  admit  that  oast  of 
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the  best  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  finding  it  in 
the  weat.  The  oonclmion  being  that  Zoroaster  was  bom 
somewhere  in  Adarbaijan,  between  Lake  Ununiah  and  the  . 
CSaspian;  his  father's  family  residing  either  at  IJrumiah, 
§Tz,  or  on  the  Daryai  river ;  and  his  mother's  family  at 
Ilai.  Regarding  the  scenes  of  his  activity,  he  appears  to 
have  had  little  success  in  his  own  coantry,  and  his  early 
preaching  tours  among  the  Turanians  were  practically  use- 
less, even  when  made  in  the  south-east  region  of  Sagastan. 
He  must  then  baTe  returned  by  degrees  to  bis  native 
land,  as  the  localities  of  bis  later  conferences,  with  the 
Araesaspentas,  may  be  traced  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  in 
Adarbaijan. 

TThere  he  had  to  seek  yi.4ta8p  is  not  stated  in  any  Avesta 
or  Pahlavi  texty  although  Sagastan  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  Kayan  dynasty.  Muhammadan  writers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  placing  Yi^sp's  kingdom  in 

Bactria,  and  his  capital  at  Balkh,  which  appears  to  have 
boon  founded  by  his  father  LohriTsp  (Aurvataspa),  who  is 
said  to  have  abdicated  and  lived  there  in  retirement. 
Thirty-five  years  after  the  conversion  of  Yi^tusp,  Zoroaster 
was  killed  by  Turanians  at  the  storming  of  Balkh,  according 
to  Firdausi  and  other  Persian  writers.  But  the  PahlaTi 
tradition,  though  it  gives  the  name  of  the  assassin,  does 
not  mention  the  locality  of  the  massacre. 

Several  eminent  Irauiuu  scholars  dispute  the  claims  of 
Bactria  to  being  the  scene  of  Yidtasp's  conversion  and 
Zoroaster's  death,  and  advocate  those  of  Media.  Professor 
Jackson  has  stated  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  wisely  refrains  from  drawing  any  positive  conclusion 
which,  by  hubiily  accepting  the  evidence  on  one  side,  would 
reject  ajl  that  which  is  offered  on  the  other.  It  is  safer  to 
wait  for  further  discoveries  and,  in  the  meantime,  this 
valuable  work  vfiW  supply  the  reader  with  very  nearly  all 
the  known  materials  for  understanding  the  life  and  work  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Zaiathudtra  of  the  Avesta. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  two  or  three  names,  quoted 
in  the  book  from  Persian  works,  illustrate  the  muivelloua 
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ingenutty  of  Persian  scribes  in  misusing  diacritical  points,  m 
as  to  oontttpt  foreign  names.  In  such  cases  the  reader  his 
only  to  write  the  name  in  Persian  characters  without  the 
points,  and  then  try  all  possible  combinations  of  other  pointo, 
when  he  will  soon  discover  the  origintil  reading  of  the  name. 
Thus,  the  place  called  Darbist,  or  Zarbist,  in  p.  97,  lin.  11  and 
p.  224,  n«  2,  is  found  to  be  a  corruption  of  Di^-i-nipiSt,  or 
'fortress  of  documents/  which  is  mentioned  in  the  isrt 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Dinkard,^  in  a  Pahlari 
passage  transkted  in  S.B.E.,  xxz^ii,  xxxi.  Again,  the 
strange  Mobed  Torru  of  Bilsawari,  quoted  in  p.  202, 
lin.  2(3,  from  the  Dabistan,  is  evidently  Barzu  of  Nawsan, 
commonly  called  Dastur  BarzQ  Kamdin,  who  was  still  living 
in  1670. 

Another  Persian  name»  which  has  been  sadly  ill-treated  by 
Arab  and  Persian  scribes,  is  that  of  the  supreme  highpriert 
of  Ards^r  I^pikin,  which  has  recently  been  partially 

corrected  from  Tusar  into  Tauijar.    In  the  Arabic  text  of 
Mas'aildi's  Meadows  of  Gold  (ed.  B.  de  Meynard),  vol.  ii, 
p.  161,  the  best  out  of  five  readings  of  the  name  is  Bisar,  and 
this  becomes  Tansar  when  all  the  dtaoritioal  points  are 
altered.   Bat  the  name  is  Pahiavi  and  occurs  six  timea  in  the 
Dlnkard ;  thrice  it  can  be  read  either  .Tansar  or  TSear,  and 
thrice  the  letter  n  or  o  is  doubled.    In  the  Persian  text  of 
Tansar's  letter  to  the  king  of  Tabaristan  the  name  occurs  five 
times,  and  the  fi  is  certainly  doubled  once.     The  Persian 
translator  also  explains  (see  Journal  Asiatique,  1894,  pp.  205, 
608)  that  the  owner  of  the  original  Pahiavi  MS«  had  noted 
that  the  name  implied  that  the  highpriest'a  body  was  hairy. 
As  the  first  syllable  tan  means  '  body  *  in  Pahiavi,  and  the 
lahlavi  word  for  'hair'  is  car#,  we  might  expect  the  whole 
name  to  be  Tanvars ;  but,  to  adapt  this  to  the  Pali  la  ri  and 
Persian  orthography  of  the  word,  we  ought  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  assume  that  the  last  two  letters  have  been 
transposed  oolloquially,  so  that  the  actual  name  had  become 
Tanvasar;  and  this  reading  would  correctly  represent  the 
Pahiavi  spelling  with  a  double  fi,  because  v  and  fi  are  written 
uiike  iu  Pahiavi.    We  have  the  option  of  reading  Tandsar, 
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AS  ten, '  the  body,'  is  usually  written  tond,  but  bow  ooald  tbU 
reading  be  veoonciled  with  the  meaning '  hairy  body'  P 

June,  1899.  E.  W.  West. 

Allobmbinb   Gkschicbtb   dbr  Philosophtb.  YoL  I, 

Part    2.     Philosophie    der    Upanishads.  Von  Dr. 

Paul  Deussen.  8vo  ;  pp.  xii  and  368.  (Leipzig : 
Brockkaus,  1899.    Price  94.) 

In  this  volume  the  Upaui&hada  have  the  good  fortune  of 
being  treated  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  whose  sympathy 
with  their  philosophic  position  has  led  him  to  devote 
a  careful  study  to  the  texts  in  their  original  language,  and 
who  nnttea  to  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  European  philosophy 
a  strict  training  in  the  rules  of  historical  criticism.  Had 
the  work  been  written  by  a  professor  of  philology  instead 
of  by  a  ]»r()fessor  of  ]>liiIosophy  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  vi'ry  dillVient.  The  puasuges  on  which  the  principal 
stress  is  here  laid  might  then  have  loomed  less  largely  than 
other  passages  here  passed  oyer  as  if  of  little  moment. 
A  selection  in  either  case  would  be  inevitable ;  and  what  we 
haye  here  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  XJpanishad  theory 
of  God  and  of  the  soul.  To  the  first,  the  theology,  ten 
chapters  are  devoted;  to  the  nocond,  four;  and  there  are 
supplementary  chapters  on  the  views  expressed  in  the 
Upanishads  as  to  transmigration,  salvation,  and  ethics;  and 
a  very  interesting  introductory  discussion  of  the  relatiTc  age 
of  the  Tariotts  texts. 

Throughout  the  book  the  question  of  the  course  of  the 
development  of  the  different  doctrines  (Hscussed  is  kipt 
constantl}'  bpforo  the  reaclei  '^5  attention.  And  in  this  respect 
the  views  put  forward  by  the  author  are  characterized  by  so 
maoh  cantiony  and  at  the  same  time  by  so  much  insight,  and 
supported  by  so  many  details,  that  they  will  probably  be 
accepted,  in  the  main,  by  all  future  writers  on  the  subject. 
The  conclusions  reached  are  a  distinct  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  question  ;  and  it  will  be  advij»able, 
shortly^  to  set  out  the  final  result. 
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The  oldest  of  the  Upanishads,  which  aro  also  the  longett 
and  are  in  proae^  ooneut^  each  of  them^  of  a  moaaie  of 
passagee  different  in  age  and  origin.  It  ia  (mly  poatiUe;, 
therefore,  in  a  Tery  general  way,  and  eubject  to  epeeial 
reservations,  to  speak  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  wliole.  But 
subject  to  this  the  Brihaduranyaka  is  the  oldest  (and 
especially  Books  I-IV),  the  Chnndogya  comes  next,  then 
the  Taittiriya,  Aitareya,  Kanshitaki.  and  Kena,  in  the  order 
here  given.  All  these  are  pre-Buddhistio^  and  the  oldeat 
passages  in  them  are  some  oentariea  older  than  the  moai 
modern. 

After  Buddhism  we  have  the  Kathaka,  I6a,  8vet«iSvatara, 
Miinclaka,  and  Maha-niimyana,  all  in  verse.  And  to  this 
period  probably  belong  some  of  the  metrical  paasages* 
especially  those  of  greater  length,  in  the  prose  works  of  the 
last  group,  which  in  the  main  are  older 

Younger  than  this  second  group  we  have  a  third  amall 
group— the  Pra^na,  Maitrayanlya,  and  Mandiikya,  written, 
in  prose,  but  in  a  prose  very  evidently  much  later  than 
that  used  in  the  TJpanishads  of  the  first  group. 

It  is  these  fourteen  Upanishads  of  which  the  philosophic 
contents  is  set  out  in  the  present  volnma  The  other,  still 
later  ones,  are  only  incidentally  mentioned.  And  matter 
not  philosophical— that  is,  not  relating  either  to  the  Brahman 
or  to  the  Atman — ^is  very  properly  omitted.  The  fwj 
interesting  discussion  as  to  ilic  origin  oi  the  Siinkhya  system 
out  of  the  older  Upanishads  comes  under  the  head  of  th*  ir 
philosophical  teaching;  and  so  also  do  all  the  qaestions 
disoossed  in  the  supplementary  chapters. 

Of  the  many  grotesque,  naiTc,  eyen  snperatitioaa  ideaa» 
which  find  utterance  in  these  crahhed  old  texts,  the  preaant 
work  takes  little  or  no  notice,  and  seeing  that  the  work  haa 
been  written  fjoia  ihe  point  of  view,  not  of  folklore,  not 
of  the  history  of  idoa^,  but  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  that  it  should. 

The  initial  position  of  the  author  is  (p.  42)  that  the  main 
points  in  all  religions  are :  1,  the  existence  of  God ;  ft,  tiia 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  3,  the  freedom  of  the  wilL  And 
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that  these  tbree  points  ean  only  be  safeg^narded  by  the 
idealistic  philosophy  to  which  the  older  Upanishads  give 
so  deep  and  so  subtle  an  expression.   How  can  the  former 

part  of  this  proposition  be  reconciled  with  Buddhism?  or  is 
that  not  a  religion?  And  if  the  word  God  ia  to  haye  the 
meaning  of  the  Brahman^  how  can  the  proposition  be 
reconciled  with  Confucianism,  or  even  with  the  ancient 
^ths  of  Greece^  of  Egypt,  and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  By 
a  itniveml  consensus  of  usage  all  these  are  called  'religions'; 
and  it  would  seem  rather  hard  to  set  up  such  a  definition  ol 
religion  as  would  exclude  them  alL 

The  author  expresses  several  times  the  opinion  that  in 
their  most  essential  tenets  the  thiokers  of  the  Upanishads 
are  at  one  with  a  certain  line  of  European  thinkers,  roughly 
indicated  by  the  names  Parmenides,  Plato^  £ant^  Schopen- 
hauer. This  would  seem  to  require  some  modification. 
Schopenhauer,  at  all  events,  distinctly  stated  that,  if  he  were 
to  judge  all  systems  by  his  own,  the  Buddhist  would  be  the 
best.  Surely  Schopeuhauer,  who  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  Upanishads,  would  not  have  made  such  a 
statement  without  good  cause.  It  would  seem  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  philosophy  underlying  the  Upanishad  theories  of 
God  and  the  soul  can  be  held  without  holding  those  theories 
themselves.  Xow  to  most  readers  the  Upanishads,  apart  iioiu 
the  Brahman  and  Atman  theories,  would  bo  rather  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

I^either  of  these  propositions  arc  essential  to  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  which  is  to  expound  the  philosophy  of  the 
Upanishads.  That  is  done  throughout  with  so  much  care,, 
with  80  much  scholarship,  with  such  admirable  insight,  that 
the  present  work  will  bo  simply  indispensable  to  every 
student  who  wishes  to  rightly  understand  and  adequately 
appreciate  these  precious  legacies  of  ancient  Indian  thought. 
We  have  had  nothing  like  it  before.  In  a  hundred  details 
of  importance  the  author's  rich  knowledge  has  enabled  him 
to  throw  unexpected  light  on  dark  phrases.  He  brings 
out  with  great  skill  tlio  really  essential  points.  On  such 
questions  as  the  origin  of  the  Sankhya  school;  on  the  doctrine 
#.a.A.s.  1890.  46 
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of  salvation ;  on  the  part  played  by  the  noblea  (rather  than 
the  priests)  in  working  out  the  most  vital  portioiw  of  the 
TTptnUhad  theorjr;  on  the  dietmction  between  the  aaoetb 
and  the  reoIiiBe;  on  the  origin  and  growth  ol  the  turn* 
migration  idea ;  on  the  relation  of  the  older  TTpaniahadt  to 
the  younger  ones,  and  of  both  to  the  later  Yedanta — we  have 
discussions  of  the  greatest  interest ;  and  it  is  quit«  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  new  light  on  each.  It  would  be  obTiously 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  short  notice  to  aet  out,  in 
detail,  exactly  in  how  far  the  author's  Tiewe  on  each  pointi 
go  beyond  those  of  his  predecessors.  And  it  woold  be  ao  &r 
undesirable,  as  everyone  should  himself  read  this  fascinating 
volume,  of  wbick  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  translation  into 
English. 

The  previous  part  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas 

and  Brithmanas*    The  snoceeding  part  will  deal  with  j 

Buddhism.   It  would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  each  j 

part  if  indices,  at  least  of  the  Sanskrit  words  elucidated,  had 

been  added.   We  much  hope  that  this  want  may  be  made 

good  in  the  next  part.  j 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  | 

I 
I 

Hahabrahata.   The  Epic  of  Aneimi  India,  condensed  into 

English  Verse  by  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  CLE.  12mo; 
pp.  190.    (London :  Dent.) 

This  is  an  attempt  to  give  in  English  verse,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  such  an  epitome  of  the  national  poem  of  India 
would  be  likely  to  convey  to  English  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  poem.    The  author  says  (in  the 
Epilogue,  p.  175)  of  the  Maha  Bharata : — 

''The  work  went  on  growing  for  a  thousand  years  after 
it  was  first  compiled  and  put  together  in  the  form  of  an 
epic;  until  the  crystal  rill  of  the  epic  itself  was  all  but 
lost  in  an  unending  morass  of  religious  and  didactic  episodes, 
legends,  tales,  and  traditions  •  •  •  •  Nevertheless  the 
leading  incidents  and  characters  of  the  old  epic  are  BtiU 
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diseemibla  minjared  by  ike  mass  of  foreigii  subatanoe  in 
which  ihej  are  now  imbedded— like  those  immortal  figuiee, 
recovered  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  world,  which  now 

beautify  the  mustums  of  Europe.'* 

The  author  has  accordingly  readered,  in  a  freo  translation, 
not  an  abstract  of  certain  passages,  but  the  whole  of  such 
passages  as  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  Tcry  gist  of  the 
original  epia  There  is  only  one  exception.  The  eighteen 
days'  battle  nndoabtedly  belonged  to  the  original  story. 
But  it  is  too  long  in  the  Sanskrit  for  the  purpose  of  this 
little  book.  That  episode  has  accordingly  been  greatly 
<!Oiideused.  All  the  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in  consecutive 
lines,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  original. 

The  metre  selected  is  the  metre  of  "  Locksley  HalL"  The 
•choice  is  a  very  happy  one.  The  swing  of  the  troohaio 
Terse  more  fitly  reproduces  the  thka  than  any  iambics  can 
do  ;  and  the  length  of  the  metre  chosen  corresponds  more 
nearly  than  the  ordinary  English  blank  verse  would  do  to 
the  length  of  the  original  verses.  An  example  will  show 
the  style. 

Todhishthira  laments  the  destruction  of  his  warriors  by 
Bhishma : — 

As  a  lordly  tusker  tramples  on  a  marsh  of  feeble  reeds, 
As  a  forest  conflagration  on  the  parehM  woodland  feeds, 

lihlbhma  rides  dowu  un  my  warriors  in  his  mighty  hattle  car. 
♦God  nor  mortal  chief  can  face  him  in  the  ^ory  field  of  war. 
Vain  our  toil,  and  vain  the  valour  of  our  kinsmen  loved  and 
lost ; 

Yainly  fight  my  &ithful  brothers  by  a  luckless  fortune  crost ! 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  was  wise  to  introduce  the 
tdement  of  rhyme  which  divides  off  each  couplet  from  others 
in  a  way  not  found  in  the  original,  and  must  frequently 
have  hampered  the  translator.  It  is  certainly  most  un- 
fortunate that  where  Sanskrit  names  are  mentioned  they 
■are  in  some  cases  so  placed  in  the  verse  that  the  stress 
comes  upon  the  wrong  syllable.    "We  hear  throughout  not 
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of  Draupadi,  but  of  Diaupodi ;  not  of  Hastinay  or  Hastina- 
pura,  bat  of  Bastina ;  not  of  Uttara,  bat  of  Uttara ;  not 
of  Sayitrf,  bat  of  Savitri ;  not  of  Satjavan,  but  of  8atyavan  ; 

and  80  on  with  some  other  familiar  names.  It  was  no  doubt 
diiTiLiilt  to  fit  the  Indian  names  into  the  English  metre, 
and  whatever  one  does,  the  English  reader  will  probably 
mangle  them.  But  the  aid  of  the  metre  would  have  afforded 
a  great  opportunity  for  teaobing  the  English  where  rightly 
to  put  the  strese.  So  slight  a  obange  wonld  be  required 
that  we  eyen  hope  that  at  least  Draupadi  and  Haetina  will 
disappear  from  the  next  edition. 

It  18  particularly  interesting  to  notice  what  are  tlie 
passages  which  the  learned  translator  has  considered  to 
contain  the  gist  of  the  original  epic.  He  has  chosen  the 
following  verses — ^the  Roman  figures  referriog  to  the  Book, 
and  the  Arabic  to  the  section,  of  the  Calcutta  edition. 

T.  134-187, 184^m 

II.  33-30,  44,  6o,  G9,  7G,  77. 

III.  292-296. 

IV.  35,  36,  40-43,  44,  53,  62. 
y.  1-3,94,124^-126. 

VI-X.  In  abstract 

XI.  10,11,16,  17,26,28. 

XIV.  86,88,89. 

The  author  hopes  elsewhere  to  put  forward  his  views  ou 
the  historical  growth  of  the  epic.  In  this  little  ▼olume 
they  would  be  out  of  place.  It  should  be  judged  as 
a  literary  effort,  not  as  historical  criticism.    And  as  literarr 

eiruit  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  success.  A  generous 
admiration  for  the  oriLZuuil,  and  a  warm  sympathy  with  its 
tone,  a  striking  command  of  vi "porous  and  flowing  and  idio- 
matic English,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm,  and  a  real  power  of 
poetic  imagination  have  combined  to  render  this  selection  just 
what  it  18  intended  to  be — a  most  interesting  and  attractiTS 
way  of  introducing  to  English  readers  what  the  author 
considers  to  be  the  essence  of  the  grand  old  Indian  poem. 
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The  smaller  edition  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  the 

popctlar  one  at  a  popular  price.    There  is  an  4dition  de  luxe 

on  iiner  i^^tper,  \vith  a  number  of  exquisite  illustriitions  of 
which  one  only  is  inserted  in  the  popuhir  edition.    We  hope 
both  the  enterpriaing  publisher  and  the  successful  author 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  sale  ol  this  timely  and  - 
instractive  little  book* 

Rh.  B. 

LlSDBB  DEB   MoNCHE   UND  NONNBN   GoTAVO  BuDDHo's; 

von  Kabl  Eugbn  Nbomasn.  8vo  ;  pp.  383,  (Berlin : 
Hofmann,  1899.) 

This  is  a  translation  into  German  verse  of  the  two 
collections  of  poems  by  the  men  and  women  rsspectivelyj 
members  of  the  Buddhist  Order  durtDg,  or  immediately 

after,  the  Buddha's  time.  These  two  uulhologies,  called 
the  Thera-  and  Thcri-gatba,  consist  in  great  part  of  verdes 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  canon,  but  also  contain  the  verses 
only  taken  from  episodes  in  mixed  prdse  and  verse  in  other 
books.  These  latter  cases — ^in  which  the  verses  are  really 
only  rightly  intelligible  by  means  of  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  hy  the  prose  setting  in  which  they  are  found — make 
it  highly  probable  that  all  the  verses  must  originally  have 
been  handed  down  in  a  similar  prose  setting.  The  com- 
mentator, Dbammapula  of  Kancipura,  who  wrote  a  thousand 
years  later,  embodies  in  his  work  the  tradition  as  to  what 
this  ancient  prose  setting  was.  Bat  even  with  this  assistance 
it  is  often  not  easy  t^  gather  the  exact  force  of  the  eestatio 
outbursts  of  feeling  which  these  old  verses  record. 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  translator  is  therefore  no 
easy  one ;  though,  of  course,  a  successful  solution  of  it 
would  afford  most  valuable  evidence  of  a  characteristic 
phase,  not  only  of  Buddhist,  but  of  Indian  thought.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  frequent  use  in  these  lyrics  of 
Pali  words  and  phrases  so  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
association  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  by  a  single 
European  word  without  thereby  ignoring  much  of  their 
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connotation  and  thus  reaUy  misrepresenting  the  origjnaL 
The  trandator  has  indeed  a  rare  command  of  vigorous  snd 
Taried  language.    His  wide  reading,  sympathetic  npprecia* 

tion,  and  philosophic  training  give  him  great  advantages. 
And  he  could  no  doubt  give  weighty  reasons  lor  the  great 
changes  he  has  ventured  to  make  in  bis  renderings  of  many 
of  the  most  important  of  the  technical  terms  in  which  the 
early  Buddhists  gave  expression  to  their  views  of  life.  Bat 
he  gives  no  reasons,  or  only  in  the  curtest  way.  He  hs» 
made  an  interesting  and  suggestive  note  on  the  meaning  of 
vitimna  in  his  "  Antbologie."  If  he  has  any  desire  to 
convince  his  fellow  scholars  he  would  do  well  to  give  ui 
many  more  such  notes.  And  if  it  be  considered  that 
a  Tolume  of  translations  is  scarcely  the  place  for  them, 
then  it  would  seem  desirable  that  he  should  thresh  out 
these  important  questions  of  detail  before  he  devotes  bis 
valuable  leisure,  and  his  great  gifts,  to  more  translations* 
the  value  of  wliich,  certainly  to  scholars,  and  also  to  the 
general  reader,  really  depends  precisely  on  the  accuracy 
of  these  details.  Dr.  Neumann  will  scarcely  complain  of 
a  point  of  view  that  really  amounts  to  a  desire  to  hare 
more  of  Dr.  Neumann. 

Ba.  D. 
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I«   Gbnbral  Mebtinos  of  thb  Botal  Asiatic  Socibtt. 

April  18, 1899.— Dr.  M.  Gostor  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  anaounccd  that — 

Mrs.  Beveridge, 

Dr.  Sangat  Bam, 

Mr.  Luxman  Arya,  and 

Mr.  Mon  Mohan  Ghakravarti 

bad  been  elected  members  of  the  iSociety. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  W.  "West  on  the 
"Doctrine  of  the  Soul  in  the  Zoroastrian  Sacred  Books." 
A  discossion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  £.  G. 
Browne,  Miss  Bidding,  and  the  Chairman  took  part  The 
paper  is  published  in  fall  in  the  present  number. 

May  9,  Anniceraanj  Meeting. — The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Du£f  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mrs.  Rauschenbusch-Clough, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P., 
Sir  Charles  J.  Lyall,  K.C,8.I.,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Chatterji 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  Beport  of  the  Oounoil  for  the  year  1896 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary 

Rbport  of  thb  Council  for  thb  Year  1898. 

The  Council  regret  to  report  the  loss  by  death  or 
retirement  of  the  following  thirty  -one  inenibefas<^ 

There  have  died*» 

1.  Dr»  E.  B.  Landis, 

2.  Mr.  0.  J.  Rodgers, 

3.  !Mr.  Crauford, 

4.  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
6.  Sir  II.  Peek. 

6.  Mr.  H.  Tufnell, 

7.  Mr.  Abd  al  Hakh, 

8.  Mr.  H.  Dhmva, 

9.  Mr.  James, 

10.  Sir  C.  Murray, 

11.  Professor  G.  Biihler, 

12.  Sir  Sved  Ahmad  E.hau, 

13.  Don  P.  de  Gbyangos. 

There  haTO  retired — 

1.  Mr.  W,  S.  Blunt, 

2.  Mr.  H.  N.  Bu^liby, 

3.  Mr.  G.  llugbea, 

4.  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan^ 

5.  Captain  Bower, 

6.  Mrs.  Daniels, 

7.  Mr.  DWjadas  Datta, 

8.  Dr.  Geisler, 

9.  Mr.  F.  H.  Guillemard, 

10.  Colonel  G.  A.  Jacob, 

11.  Mr.  :\radho, 

12.  ^Ir.  S.  0.  Mnlverji, 

13.  H.£.  Felice  Maissa, 

14.  Mr.  OliTer, 
16.  Mr.  Pratt, 
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16.  Mr.  Qaixm> 

17.  Mr.  N.  Shah, 

18.  Mr.  W.  M.  Beauforfc. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  foUowiog  forty^aeren  new  members 

Lave  been  elected  :— 

1.  Mr.  Kobusbig^  Am^omoiiy 

2.  Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews, 
8.  Mr.  H.  Beaoebamp, 

4.  Mr.  W.  M.  Beaufort, 

5.  Rev.  W.  A.  Briggs, 

6.  Baron  A.  Danvers, 

7.  Mr.  II.  V.  8.  Davids, 

8.  Sir  li.  IL  Davies,  k.Cai., 

9.  Dr.  D.  P.  Betasari, 

10.  Mr.  Barendra  Nath  Dntt, 

11.  Mr.  H.  Franklin, 

12.  Mr.  A.  Temple  Frere, 

13.  Professor  Ig^ace  Guidi, 

14.  Captain  T.  Wolaeley  Haig, 

15.  Mr.  F.  J.  norniman,  M.P., 

16.  Bey.  F.  F.  Irving, 

17.  Mr.  A.  y.  Bamaohandra  Ijer, 

18.  Mr.  A.  Levien, 

19.  Mr.  David  Lopes, 

20.  General  Sir  I'eter  Lumsden,  G.C.B., 

21.  Mr.  C.  G.  Luzac, 

22.  Mr.  M.  Macauliffe, 
28.  Mr.  A.  B.  Maodonald, 

24.  Sir  Donald  Maenabb,  K.O.S.I., 

25.  Mr.  G.  Maxwell, 

26.  Mr.  Herman  Miesegaes, 

27.  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore, 

28.  Mr.  C.  Tiruraalaya  Naidu, 

29.  Mr.  Alexis  do  I^artzoff, 

80.  Mr.  y.  B.  Pandit, 

81.  Mr.  Bobert  Pearoe, 
32.  Mr.  J.  W.  Eeid, 
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33.  Mr.  Suryanarain  Row, 

34.  Mr.  y.  0.  Seshacharri, 

35.  Mr.  W.  a  Setoa-Earr, 

36.  Mr.  G.  W,  Sheppard, 

37.  Mr.  11.  W.  Stevens, 

38.  Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher, 

39.  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas. 

40.  Major-General  A.  0,  Toker, 

41.  Mr.  W.  £.  M.  Tomlmaon,  M.P., 

42.  Mr.  L.  R.  Tottenham, 

43.  II.R.H.  Prince  Vajiranana, 

44.  Mr.  M.  N.  Venketswami, 

45.  Captain  F.  Webb  Ware.  I.C.S., 

46.  The  Right  Rev.  J.  K  C.  Welldon,  D.D., 

47.  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson. 

•  Of  the  subscribing  Libraries  one  has  retired  and  seven 

liavc  been  added  to  the  list. 

These  fi}>iires  sliow  a  total  increase  of  t'A'entv-two  sub- 
scribing  members  and  libraries;  somewhat  more  than  the 
aTorage  increase  of  previous  years.  The  actual  number 
of  subscribers  on  the  1st  January^  18D4,  was  493,  and  on 
the  1st  January,  1899,  was  553,  showing  an  increase  of 
sixty,  or  an  average  increase  of  twelve  a  year.  Tb© 
difference  between  this  number  and  that  of  the  current 
year  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  accession  of  the  new 
library  members.  But  the  most  important  fact  in  our  list 
of  members  for  the  year  1898  is  that  during  the  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of  resideDt  or 
full  members.  For  many  years  the  number  of  the  resident 
members  has  gone  slowly,  but  steadily,  down.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Council  have  to  announce,  not 
only  no  decrease,  but  a  substantial  addition  to  our  numbers. 
The  total  receipts  from  members*  subscriptions  last  year  was 
£578  2$.  7d.   This  year  it  is  ^^612  Is.  ed. 

The  gradual  improvement  in  the  amount  reoeiTed  by  the 
Society  for  interest  and  dividends  has  been  maintained. 
Last  year  it  stood  at  £41 13«.  4(/.  This  year  it  is  £16  3i.  9d. 
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And  the  Sooietj  has  deposited  during  the  year  a  farther 
sum  of  £4a  ISa.  in  the  Poet  Office  Savings  Bank.  The 
total  iiiTestnients  of  the  Society  are  now  worth,  at  the 

market  rates  of  the  day,  about  £1,350,  the  serious  with- 
drawals owin^  to  expenditure  rendered  iiecesssary  by  the 
terms  of  our  lease  having  been  more  than  repaid  out  of 
ourrent  revenue. 

The  receipts  from  rents  have  slightly  risen«  showing 
£1B0  19s.  as  against  £175  14s.  And  the  remaining 
prinoipal  item  on  the  credit  side  of  our  small  halance-sheet 
shows  a  very  satisfactory  change,  the  sales  of  the  Society's 
Journal  having  produced  last  year  £188  25.  4ti.  and  this 
year  £224  I2s.  id.  This  is  the  largest  sum  hitherto  received 
in  one  year  from  such  sales^  It  can  be  principally  accounted 
for  by  the  sale  of  one  set  of  back  numbers;  but  is  also 
partly  due  to  the  small,  but  steady,  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  libraries  purchasing  the  Journal  as  regular  subscribers. 

Altogether  the  nett  receipts  of  the  Society  have  been 
£1,341  4«.  Sd.f  which  is  again  the  largest  income  received 
in  any  one  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society. 

The  figures  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  show  an 
advance^  as  against  last  year's  expenditure,  of  about  £5  in 
the  binding  of  books,  of  £15  12s.  *6d,  in  yery  necessary 
house  repairs,  and  of  £14  10«.  Gd.  in  the  amount  placed 
in  the  Savings  IJaiik  ;  and  £15  has  been  spent  towards  the 
completion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  very  valuable 
collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  which  has  remained  for  so 
many  years,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  uncatalogued.  The 
preparation  of  this  catalogue  has  necessarily  taken  a  long 
time.  But  the  Council  hope  this  year  to  go  to  press  with 
a  work  which  will  so  greatly  facilitate  to  scholars  the  use 
of  the  rare  treasures  which  the  Society  owes  to  the  generosity 
of  Colouel  Whish  and  Mr.  Tod. 

The  accounts  also  show  the  present  state  of  the  two  new 
undertakings  upon  which  the  Society  has  started  — the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  and  the  Medal  Fund. 

Under  the  Translation  Fund  ten  volumes  have  already, 
thanks  to  ilie  generosity  of  Mr.  I.  1\  Arbuthnot,  been 
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published.  Another  volume,  a  translation  of  the  "Chronicle* 
of  Jerahmeel/'  by  Br.  Gaster,  is  in  the  press.  And  the 
neztp  the  translation  of  an  ancient  "Manual  of  Buddhnl 

Ethics  and  Psychology,"  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  will  go 
to  press  this  year.  The  expense  of  this  last  volume  hat 
been  provided  for  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sturdy.  The  Council 
congratulate  the  Society  that  this  endeavonr  to  meat 
a  long-felt  want  has  now  reached  so  satisfactory  a  stage; 
and  they  would  renew  their  very  cordial  thanks  to 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  has  given  not  only  his  gtfbs  in 
money  but  so  much  care  and  thought  to  place  thit*  series 
of  translations  on  a  lasting  basis.  They  venture  also  to 
express  the  hope  that  other  members  of  the  Society  will 
follow  the  excellent  example  set  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  and  corns 
forward  to  pay  for  the  translation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
nnmerous  MSS.  on  the  Society's  shelves  which  still 
practically  remain  inaccessible  to  historical  students. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  point  out  that  the  contributions 
to  the  Medal  Fund,  during  the  year  under  review,  amounted 
to  £63  15s.,  received  in  part  from  new  donors,  in  part  from 
previous  donors  who  have  renewed  their  suhsoriptiona.  Bat 
the  fund  is  not  yet  complete.  The  Council  are  naturally 
anxious  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis  by  investing 
u  sum  large  enough  to  produce  the  iacouie  rcHjuiied.  For 
that  purpose  about  £200  is  still  required.  And  the  Council 
desire  to  record  their  very  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Wollaston, 
to  whom  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  idea,  and  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  ensure  its  anooess. 

The  French  and  German  Asiatic  Sooietiss  publish,  bsaidBi 
their  Journals,  monographs  or  texts,  too  long  lor  the 
Journal,  but  of  great  importance  fruni  the  point  of  view 
of  Oriental  research.  In  their  last  report  the  Council  gave 
expression  to  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  do 
something  of  a  similar  kind.  The  first  volume  of  this  series 
of  ''Asiatic  Studies"  is  now  in  the  press.  It  is  a  Tolaois 
by  Major  Gerini,  of  Bangkok,  on  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy,  more  especially  as  regards  Furthw  India.  It  will 
be  brought  out  iu  conjunction  with  the  Geographical  Society, 
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9M  a  joint  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  historical 
geography.  And  it  is  a  work  from  this  point  of  view 
of  Tery  great  importance. 

Tiie  titles  of  the  articles  in  the  Journal  of  tlie  3  ear  is 
eTidence  of  the  vast  range  of  those  inquiries  which  the 
Society  was  founded  to  carry  on.  The  history  of  land  tenure 
and  oommeroe,  the  decipherment  of  ancient  inscriptions 
from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  the  geography  and 
history  of  India,  the  literature  and  the  heltefs  of  Syria, 
Armenia,  and  Persia,  the  langua^  of  Somaliland,  the 
past  strugp'les  in  Central  Asia,  the  philosophic  conceptions 
of  the  foutitler  of  Buddhism,  the  travels  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  epic  poetry  of  India,  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  Persian  Sufis,  Chinese  aeoonnts  of  Indian 
historical  persons  and  places,  the  migration  of  popular 
folklore  and  stories  from  the  East  to  the  West,  even  the 
history  of  the  game  of  chess — there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  human  alien  to  the  Society's  work,  and  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Council  to  see  that  every  item  of  that 
work  shall  contain  some  distinct  addition  to  human  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  dealt  with.  The  Council  deem  it  not 
aaperfloous  thus  to  remind  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  difficulty,  and  of  the  wide  interest,  of  the  objects  the 
Society  has  set  before  itself  to  accomplish.  Compared  with 
what  it  hns  to  do,  it  is  able,  with  the  ver^'^  limited  means 
at  its  disposal,  to  do  but  little.  This  is  really,  almost 
entirely,  a  question  of  money.  The  Council  feel  justified 
in  pointing  to  the  amount  of  matter  provided  in  the  Journal, 
and  the  high  lerel  of  the  scholarly  work  it  contains,  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  and  now  to 
the  establishment  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  "Asiatic 
Studies,"  as  proofs  th^^t  the  Society  is  very  much  alive  to 
the  important  intellectual  and  educational  interests  it  was 
founded  to  subserve* 

The  Council  haye  not  lost  sight  during  the  year  of  the 
proMing  question  of  tbe  establishment  in  London,  and  in 
connection  with  the  new  University,  of  an  Oriental  School 
similar  in  organization  and  e£Q.ciency  to  those  provided 
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by  the  Governmtjnts  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  iu  their  rc<ipoetive  capitals.  The  Council  have  con- 
sidered it  iaadnsable  to  take  any  public  steps  until  suck 
time  as  the  new  University,  to  which  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  proposed  school  should  be  attached,  has  beeo 
formally  constituted.  This  is  now  beinir  rapidly  done  by 
the  Statutory  Commission  sitting;  under  the  presidency  ot 
Lord  Davey.  The  Commission  has  power  to  fix  the  number 
of  faculties  into  which  the  University  shall,  at  starting,  be 
divided.  The  Council  have  applied  to  the  Commission  to 
create  a  faculty  of  Oriental  Languages,  History,  and 
Archaeology  in  the  reorganized  University.  Future  action 
must  await  the  decision  of  the  Commission  upon  this 
application,  aud  the  CuutiL'il  hope  to  be  uble  to  show 
substantial  progress  in  the  ir  next  report. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  change  inaugurated 
by  the  Society  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  the  terms  of 
membership  has  so  .far  worked  satisfactorily.  Sctso 
members  had.  been  admitted  under  the  new  rules  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  about  as  many  have  been  elected 
since.  In  this  way  the  Society  has  secured  the  Mippvirt 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  would  not  probably,  under 
the  old  rules,  have  become  members.  And  to  that  extent 
its  power  of  work  has  increased.  The  Council  would  reoom* 
mend  that  the  rules  remain  in  force  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  Sir  Mountstuart  Elphtnstoiie 
Grant  Duff,  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  and  Sir  Raymond  West, 
whose  term  of  three  years  expires  to-day,  retire  from  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Society.  The  Council  recommend 
the  re-election  of  those  gentlemen  for  another  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  election  also  of  Lord  Crawford  and  Balcarrei^ 
of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Lyall. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Beveridge,  Mr.  SeweU, 
Professor  Bendali,  ^fr.  Bowring,  and  Dr.  Thornton  retire 
this  year  from  the  Conncil.  Of  these  five  gentlemen,  two 
only  are  immediately  rj-eligible.  The  Council  recommead 
the  election  in  their  place  of — 
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1.  Dr.  Thornton, 

2.  Mr.  Sewell, 

3.  Colonel  Temple, 

4.  Mr.  A.  a.  ElUs, 

5.  Sir  Cuthbert  Peek. 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  during 
the  year  of  Professor  Friedrich  Miiller,  of  Vienna,  one  of 
the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  ;  and  would  recommend 
the  election  in  his  stead  of  Professor  Karabacek,  of  Vienna, 
the  distinguished  historian  and  Arabist. 

The  Council  woald  also  leoommend  that  the  following 
names  be  removed  from  the  list  of  the  Society's  members, 
in  accordance  with  liule  3,  on  the  ground  of  non-payment 
of  subscriptions — 

1.  Mr.  W,  Bang. 

2.  Mr.  13.  Borrah, 

3.  Mr.  A.  C.  Dass, 

4.  Rev.  J.  Doyle, 

5.  Mr.  W.  Pereira, 

6.  Dr.  Indraji. . 

The  usual  statement  of  accounts  is  laid  upon  the  table. 

Colonel  li.  C.  Temple,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  said  : — Sir  Mountstuurt  Grant  Duff,  Ladies  and 
iicntiemen, — ^It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  have 
to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  that 
we  have  just  heard  read  to-day,  because  it  is  peculiarly 
grateful  to  me  after  my  return  to  England  from  anbtber 
long  sojourn  in  India  to  find  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
with  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  so  long  connected, 
is,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  present  Council,  in  even 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  of  old.    I  do  not  think 
we  need  have  any  difficulty  in  congratulating  the  Council 
and  the  Officers  of  the  Society  in  being  able  to  lay  before 
va  such  a  Report  as  that  we  have  heard  read  by  Professor 
Rhys  Davids. 
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It  it  inevitable  tbat  year  by  year  we  sbonU  baie  to 

deplore  the  Iom  by  death  of  respected  colleagues  and  feOov* 

workers,  and  in  the  past  year  we  have  not  been  more  than 
ii«nnlly  fortunate  in  t}u^^  matter.    In  Sir  Henry  Peek  and 
Sir  Charles  Murray  we  have  lost  Members  who  have  been 
more  distingaished  in  other  fields  tlian  in  ours,  and  the 
eminent  .namee  of  Sir  8yed  Ahmad  Khan  and  Professor 
Bubler  were  before  the  Society  at  the  last  Meeting,  with, 
I  regret  to  say,  the  result  in  the  case  of  the  former  of 
merely  a  promise   of   a   detailed  notice  later  ou.  But 
Professor  Biihler  had  a  very  warm  notice   at   tlie  very 
competent  hands  of  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and,  though 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  perhaps  interest  some  of  yon  here 
to  be  informed  that  I  have  been  sncoessfal  in  procnriag 
the  co-operation  of  some  twenty  well-known  scholars  and 
friends  of  that  great  master  of  Oriental  learning  in  preparing 
for  him  a  memorial  numl)er  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  which 
is  to  be  written  in  his  honour  and  in  memory   of  his 
splendid  services  and  his  kindly  and  genial  personality. 
In  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  I  have  lost  a  personal  acqnsintance, 
and  this  Society  has  lost  an  aide  colleague  in  Orientid 
work.   He  represented  a  class  of  Englishmen  which  has, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  always  existed  among  us,  and  of  which 
we  may  be  proud ;  because  he  was  a  very  poor  man,  and 
the  line  of  life  be  adopted  was  not  one  likely  to  brinj^ 
him  in  any  wealth,  and  yet  he  was  content  to  spend  every 
hoar  of  his  leisure  in  forwarding  snch  a  difficult  atqdy 
as  Oriental  nnmismatics.    I  see  I  carry  thia  meeting 
with  me  that  onr  respect  is  due  to  his  memory  and  also 
to  others  like  him  who  are  working  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  two  other  names  that  I  ou<>ht  to  mention,  whose  removal 
by  death  has  been  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Report.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  simply  neoessaiy 
for  me  to  mention  at  such  a  meeting  as  this  so  great  a  name 
as  that  of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  the  author  of  the  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  and  the  founder  of  the  Oriental  Institute  si 
Oxford.     But  there  has  been  removed  from  our  Society 
another  name,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  separate 
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to-day  without  tome  tribute  of  respoet  to  the  strong 
personalis  that  has  been  labouring  amoDgtt  us  for  ao  many 

years.  In  Dr.  Leitner  Oriental  learning  has  lost  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  instructive  exponent,  and  though  what 
I  may  call  the  per/ervidum  ingenium  which  pervaded  him 
may  sometimes  have  brought  him  into  very  sharp  antagonism 
with  his  oompeers,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  is 
present  who  would  not  wish  that  this  Socisty  should  pay 
a  publie  tribute  of  respeot  to  his  memory,  and  I  may  remind 
you  that  he  was  a  member  for  something  like  forty  years. 

There  have  been  losses,  of  course,  on  account  of  resignation 
during  the  past  year,  and  although  this  is  inevitable,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  control  the  reasons  which  cause 
members  to  resign,  yet  I  think  that  it  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Indian  officials  who  hare  done  so  much 
for  what  our  Oonttnental  friends  oall  Indiantsm,  as  Osptain 
Bower  aiid  Colonel  Jacob,  skould  have  folt  bouud  to  resign. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  put  it  forward  as  a  reasonable 
proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty  o£  every  old  Indian  so 
long  as  he  lives,  and  so  long  as  he  has  the  power,  to  support 
a  Society  like  this,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  increase 
of  our  learning  and  knowledge  of  India. 

It  is  a  more  grateful  task  to  mention  the  aooesstons  to 
the  list  of  members,  and  in  the  Society's  Report  tliere  are 
some  notable  facts  in  this  respect,  due,  I  understand,  to  the 
notion  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year.  There  have 
joined  us  such  well-known  Indian  officials  as  Sir  Henry 
Daries,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  and  Sir  Donald  Macnabbp  and 
also  so  distinguished  a  linguist  as  General  Toker,  and  so 
distinguished  a  student  of  things  Punjabi  as  Hr.  MaeaulifR), 
and  we  have  also  secured  the  tiUegiauce  of  the  new  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  Now  this  is  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
I  hope  you  will  joi[i  with  me  in  encouraging  the  Council 
in  going  on  with  such  successful  efforts  as  these.  We  ha^e 
some  clue  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future  under 
its  guidance,  for  this  very  day  we  have  had  announced  to 
ns  that  such  important  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Yerburgh  and 
8ir  Charles  Lyall  have  joined  us. 
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'Turnings  now  to  the  business  part  of  the  Report,  I  find 

that  there  are  several  matters  to  encourage  us.    In  the  Erst 
place,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  our  members  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions ;  and 
not  only  that»  there  has  been  an  arrest  of  that  decrease  in 
the  number  of  resident  members  that  has  been  going  on 
for  80  Tety  long.   Then  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  we  have 
been  told,  is  the  largest  on  reoord,  and  that  has  been  partly 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Libraries  subscribing", 
which  is  most  satisfactory ;  and  all  this  has  brought  about 
what  we  all  like  to  see  in  every  state  of  lile^  the  largest 
inoome  that  the  Society  has  yet  seen.    I  need  hardly  call 
upon  you  to  congratulate  the  Council  In  achieving  such 
a  result  as  this.   With  our  increased  income,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  expenditure,  but  that  has  been  in  useful  and 
desired  directions,  and  amongst  other  thing's   on  which 
money  has  been  spent  has  been  the  cataloguing  of  the 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  I  hope  that 
money  will  long  continue  to  be  spent  in  this  direction, 
because  it  is  really  a  very  important  point   If  any  of  yoa 
will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  up  the  history  of  anf 
particular  form  of  Oriuntal  learning  hi  any  ]Kirt  of  Europe, 
you  will  find  that  the  success  of  any  particular  brancli  has 
always  been  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  accessible 
library  of  manuscripts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore 
I  say  that  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  continue  (he 
good  work  here.   The  Beport  mentions  also  some  successful 
'  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  due 
to  the  private  munificence  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  in  a  less 
degree  of  Mr.  Sturdy.     Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of 
course  we  know  that  in  a  Society  like  this  the  majority 
of  us  must  be  members  who  are  unable  to  follow  th&r 
example,  however  much  we  may  wish  to  do  so.   But  it  is 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  majority  which  should  make 
us  all  the  more  grateful  to  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Sturdy, 
and  make  us  join  in  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  the 
ininority,  or  such  as  can  do  so,  should  come  forward  with 
funds  for  further  volumea;  and  in  this  matter  perhaps 
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I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  little  Lint  to  the  maiuigera 
of  the  fund,  and  that  is  that  estimates  should  be  prepared 
of  the  cost  of  any  works  that  are  desired^  and  that,  armed 
with  these,  efforts  should  be  made  to  prooure  subsidies  for 
tbeir  prodoetion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Medal  Fuod,  we  have  again  to  thank 
the  private  pecuniary  assistance  and  labours  of  another 
mefiiber  of  this  Society,  and  in  proposing  for  your  acceptance 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  WoUastoa  for  his  ser?ices,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  secure 
an  income  of  £S  per  annum,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  jsret  together  about  £300,  of  which  over  £100 
is  already  in  liand.    Of  course,  the  object  of  creating  this 
fund  is  to  prevent  the  grant  of  the  medal  being  dependent 
Upon  chance  subscriptions  as  it  becomes  due  from  year  to 
year.    The  important  and  practical  matter  of  the  Oriental 
bchooi  I  think  we  had  better  leave  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  our  President^  and  I  should  not  propose  to  do  more  now 
than  to  ask  you  to  join  me  in  hearty  good  wishes  for  its 
success,  in  which  our  President  has  taken  so  great  and  so 
lasting  an  interest.    The  last  point  I  would  bring  to  your 
notice  in  the  Report  is  the  proposal  of  the  Council  to 
prolong  the  new  rules  of  membership. .  We  have  been  told 
that  this  has  resulted  in  sequring  the  allegiance  of  certain 
gfentlemen  who  might  otherwise  have  held  aloof,  and  I  take 
it   to  be  our  obvious  duty  ihut,  as  a  .Society,  we  should 
support  the  Council  in  any  line  of  action  which  has  the 
re^iult  of  strengthening  our  position. 

I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  close  my  remarks  without  some  allusion  to 
the  officers  of  ibis  Society,  whose  work  we  members  are 
only  too  apt  to  take  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Report  we  have  heard  is  one  of  a  successful  year's  work, 
SLiitl  although  our  thanks  are  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Oouncilf  who  are  responsible  for  the  work,  yet  much  of 
their  action  must  have  been  based  upon  the  advice  and 
Asaiatanee  of  the  officers,  and  I  think,  and  I  hope  you  will. 
agree  with  me,  that  we  should  be.  wanting  in  proper 
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gratitude  if  wc  were  not  uUo  to  extend  our  thanks  to  them. 
With  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  that  the  Eeport  ol  the  Coaacil  be  adopted  as  i( 
standi*  (Applause,) 

Sir  R  Oaldtmid:  Ur*  Cbairmany  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— 
I  baTe  been  requested  to  second  the  proposal  to  adopt  tbe 
Report  which  Las  just  been  read  to  you,  and  I  consiJer 
it  an  lioiiour  and  a  priviloo-o  to  l)e  permitted  to  do  so. 
Unbiest  with  the  gift  of  spontaneous  eloquence,  and  un- 
prepared to  enter  into  details  such  as  Colonel  Temple  has, 
with  so  mucli  readiness  and  ability,  put  before  yon  in  bis 
inteiesting  statement^  I  must  confine  myself  to  words  tbe 
paucity  and  plainness  of  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  excused, 
as  coming  from  a  somewhat  broken-down  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  who  is  compelled  to  absent  himself  from 
your  meetings  more  often  than  he  could  wish. 

I  need  not  repeat  tbe  congratulations  which  have  already 
been  offered  on  tbe  continued  success  of  tbe  Society,  and 
wbicb  are  so  thoroughly  its  due ;  but,  as  one  wbo  held  the 
office  of  }'our  Secretary  some  yeard  ago,  I  feel  it  a  duty 
as  well  as  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  ability 
of  my  successor  in  that  appointment,  now  sitting  at  your 
table.  His  work  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  The  Hoyal 
Asiatic  is  not  a  Society  to  attract  the  million.  We  cannot 
say  to  the  ordinary  outsider,  "Drop  in  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  our  monthly  meeting :  the  discussion  may  perhaps  amuse 
you."  Our  object  is  rather  to  instruct  than  to  amuse ;  and 
although  our  public  is  a  small  one,  it  requires  to  be  provided 
for,  and  that  satisfactorily.  Much  depends  on  tbe  personality 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  our  cause  popular.  He  has  not 
only  to  keep  himself  au  eourani  with  Oriental  studies  of  tbe 
day  at  home  and  abroad,  but  to  awaken  in  others  that  kind 
of  interest  in  them  which  practically  tends  to  the  successfol 
perforiiiance  of  his  own  duties.  Our  direct  appeal  to  the 
general  public  is,  as  you  are  aware,  through  the  Journal. 
By  this  we  are  known  and  judged  in  the  outer  world.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  high  cbaraeter  of  its  oontributioni^ 
to  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  testify  firoa,  at  leasts  <he 
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period  of  my  own  resignation  of  the  SeoretaiyslLip  to  the 
present  time,  is  so  marked  as  to  call  for  special  recognition. 
It  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  allude  now  to  individual 
^ntributors;  but  I  note  that  our  learned  and  industrious 
Secretary  is  himself  one  of  them.  There  is  no  mistake, 
theOf  thatf  whether  we  treat  the  qnestton  finanoialiy  or 
in  a  literary  sense,  what  the  Society  ie  doing  means  progress, 
and  progress  in  a  healthy  and  right  direction. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  further  remarks,  for  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  President  and  Ofhcors  of  this  Society  for 
what  has  been  done  in  it.  Had  I  the  power  of  expression, 
as  I  aq^ire  to  have  of  appreoiationt  I  ^oold  not  he  foond 
so  much  at  fault  as  you  may  well  hold  me  to  he  on  the 
present  occasion  of  addressing  you. 

Mr.  Wollaston  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Geutlemcu, — 
It  is  a  popular  bcliei  in  the  Muhammadaii  world  that  every 
man  has  his  *qismat/  or,  as  we  should  say  in  ^ngland^ 
his  fate»  which  dogs  him  at  every  tarn.  I  am  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Ify  destiny,  nnfortunately,  is  when  there 
is  nothing  to  say  to  find  myself  inyariably  asked  to  say 
it,  and  that  is  my  reason  for  addressing  you  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  directed  to  speak  a  few  words  about,  of  course, 
my  pet  subject,  the  Medal.  Well,  I  do  not  propose  to 
waste  time  by  discussing  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
to  found  the  MedaL  I  take  it  for  granted  that  to  a  man, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  to  a  woman,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  it  was  in  every  way  fitting  to  take  that  step,  and 
we  are  glad  we  have  done  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  all  thoroughly  grasped  what  doing  it  means. 
What  is  founding  a  Medal  ?  In  the  first  place— purdon 
me  if  I  go  into  a  few  details**"yoa  have  to  get  that  very 
necessary  heginning,  a  die,  and  you  hare  to  pay  for  it. 
A  die  has  been  prepared,  and  I'hdieTe  it  is  generally 
admitted  to  he  of  a  very  exquisite  design.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  it  is  paid  for,  and  that  therefore  may  be  wiped 
o£E  the  list.  So  far,  good  ;  now  the  next  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  to  provide  a  medal  every  third  year*   When  I  tell 
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you  that  the  medal  itself  intrinsically  costs  something  like 
£24  you  may  well  undergtand  that  oorrent  expenses  going 
on  from  year  to  year,  or,  at  any  rate,  during  every  third 
year,  are  not  inconsiderable.   We  have  met  all  this,  and  at 

the  present  moment  we  stand  with  our  die,  and  our  expenses 
paid,  and  £ilO  in  hand.    (Hear,  hear.)   I  for  one  think  thii 
is  supremely  satisfactory,  and,  if  I  may,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  I  would  tender  to  all  you  here,  and  to 
«U  the  many  others  who  are  not  here,  our  gratitude  for 
your  great  liberality.   And  yet,  withal,  I  am  not  content; 
I  want  to  plead  for  more.   I  daresay  some  of  you  read 
a  paper  called  Truths  which  is  continually  giving  a  series 
of  articles  on  what  they  call  "  The  Peat  of  Society,"  the 
begging  letter- writer.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  one 
of  the  pests  of  society;  I  am  a  begging  letter-writer. 
I  have  written  you  two  circulars,  and  if  all  goea  well  I 
ahall  in  a  few  short  weeks  address  you  a  third  one,  asking 
you  if  you  will  add  again  to  your  contributions.  Bat 
let  me  encourage  you.    The  first  that  was  issued  brought 
in  £100  ;  now  for  a  small  Society  I  call  that  magnificent. 
Our  second,  which  of  course  it  was  not  contemplated  would 
be  equally  successful,  produced  JB60.   I  think  perhaps  that 
is  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  first    A  third  ia  in 
the  incubatory  stage,  it  having  only  just  been  put  info 
type ;  but  we  have  already  received  two  donations  of  £5, 
and  we  stand  with  £14  to  our  credit  before  we  begin. 
I  think  that  is  most  auspicious,  and  it  encourages  me  to 
explain  what  I  ask  you  to  do.    We  want  £200.    For  an 
individual  it  is  a  considerable  sum.   We  have  been  tiyiag 
with  signal  failure  to  get  millionaires  to  give  the  entirs 
amount,  but  my  stock  of  millionaires  is  rather  limited,  and 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  findinsr  one  that  would  rise  to 
the  occasion  ;  still,  I  think  that  we  may  perhaps  do  without 
them,  and  Z  would  suggest  that  you  should  really  take 
the  matter  seriously  in  hand  and  see  what  you  could  do. 
I  do  not  say  to  each  of  you,  give  £5 ;  I  do  not  expect  yoo 
to  give  such  a  sum,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  so;  bat 
it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  £5  if  you  really  put  your  backs 
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into  it  and  mean  baameas,  aa  the  Americans  say*  If  each 
penon  would  do  that,  when  we  meet  next  year  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Medal  had  not  only  been 

iounJtd — thai  is  u  fact — but  endowed. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then  put  to  the  meeting 
by  the  Chairinaxi  and  carried  unaniinously. 

Mr»  H*  Thmnmm  Lyon  nioYed  and  Dr.  CmI  seconded  that 
a  formal  vote  of  condolence  should  be  sent  from  the  Society 
to  the  zdatiTes  of  Dr.  Leitner. 

Kr.  SeweU  moTcd  and  Dr.  Thornton  seconded  that  a  similar 
TOte  of  condolence  and  sympathy  should  be  tsent  to  the 
widow  of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams.  In  duiug  so  Dr.  Thornton 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1846,  and 
that  great  as  his  labours  had  been  in  other  matters,  he  was 
eQ)ecial]y  known  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  having 
been  the  first  Chairman  of  an  interesting  Committee  known 
as  tho  Transliteration  Cummittee.  He  was  the  first  who 
inuved  in  that  direction,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  may 
be  now  seen  in  every  number  of  the  Journali  which  contains 
the  decision  of  the  Congress,  adopting  mainly  the  proposals 
that  origioated  with  the  Oommittee  of  which  he  was  the 
distinguished  Chairman. 

Both  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Dtiff :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  felt 
very  much  honoured  when  the  suggestion  was  recently 
made  to  me  that  I  should  come  here  to-day  and  propose 
the  le-electton  of  our  President,  Lord  Beay,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  When  it  was  first  proposed  that 
Lord  Reay  should  become  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
it  was  felt  by  many  people  that  there  could  not  have 
been  a  better  choice,  because  he  was  the  only  person  in 
England,  I  may  say  the  only  person  in  the  world,  who 
represented  the  two  countries  which  have  been  most  sue* 
cessful  in  establishing  and  perpetuating  European  Empires 
iu  Asia.  I  myself,  when  I  first  came  to  know  Lord  Keay^ 
which  is  well  on  to  forty  years  ago,  thought  that  it  was 
extremely  probable  that  some  day  he  would  be  Governor 
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of  Netherlands  lodia,  and  that  it  would  be  veiy  fdeannt 
to  go  out  to  atay  with  him  in  Jaya.    It  doee  not  appear 

to  have  been  written  in  the  fates  of  either  of  us  that  we 
should  go  to  Netherlauds  India ;  but  a  thing,  which  at 
that  time  appeared  very  much  more  improbable,  came  to 
pass.  We  both  went  to  govern  Presidencies  in  British 
India ;  I  went  to  stay  with  him  at  Bombay^  and-  he  eane 
to  stay  with  me  at  Madras. 

But  we  have  not  now  merely  to  think  of  the  primd  Jack 
view  which  Lad  influence  when  Loi  d  Iweay  was  first  elected 
here,  because  uo  sooner  had  he  entered  on  the  office  of 
President  than  he  couhrmed  in  the  most  ample  manner  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  that  had  been  made»  and  showed  that 
he  was  capable  of  performing  very  great  services  for  the 
Society.  He  gave  it  the  most  unstinted  and  ungrudging 
labour,  and  he  helped  it  also  by  his  very  extensive  social 
relations,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Coniiuent 
of  Europe.  If  it  were  only  for  what  ho  has  already  done 
during  the  period  in  which  he  has  guided  the  fortunes 
of  the  Society,  we  should^  I  think^  be  inclined,  by  the  best 
kind  of  gratitude,  to  desire  to  re-elect  him.  But,  ladies 
and  j^ntlemen,  we  are  impelled  in  that  direction  not  only 
by  the  best  kind  of  gratitude — the  giatiLudt*  fur  paoL  iavours 
—but  by  that  other  kind  of  gratitude  which  is  a  fervent 
desire  to  receive  favours  in  the  future.  Now  Lord  jteay 
is  singularly  well  suited  to  assist  the  Society  in  several  most 
important  ways  at  this  particular  time.  In  the  first  pboe^ 
there  is  going  to  be  in  the  month  of  October  an  Oriental 
Congress  in  Rome,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  could 
represent  the  Society  better  than  a  man  who  speaks  6o 
many  tongues,  and  who  also  has  such  extensive  connections 
amongst  the  sort  of  people  who  are  likely  to  assemble  for 
that  Congress  upon  the  Seven  Hills.  That  is  not  alL  At 
this  moment  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Society  a  vesy 
great  desire  that  there  should  be  an  Oriental  Faool^ 
established  in  connection  with  the  new  Teachiii^  University, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  about  to  be  brought  iato  existence 
in  London.   Lord  lieay  has  always  been  extremely  sanguine 
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about  tbe  pmpeots  of  that  Teaching  TJniTenity*  That 
ia  a  matter  about  which  I  will  not  expreas  any  opinion^ 
because  I  bold  to  tbe  good  rule  that  in  such  matters  one 

had  better  not  prophesy  unle&s  one  knows.  However,  tLero 
are  a  great  many  other  people  ^vbo  are  extremely  sanguine 
about  that  UmTersity,  aud  who  believe  that  it  will  perform 
great  things.  Now  Lord  Reay,  having  been  connected  with 
the  original  Commission,  and  keeping  the  question  always 
Tery  much  in  Tiew,  is  tbe  person  best  fitted  to  urge  the 
opinions  which  he  shares  in  common  with,  I  think,  neurly 
all  whom  I  see  around  me,  about  the  great  importance  of 
having  an  Oriental  School  in  connection  with  the  University. 
That  he  will  do  so  I  make  no  doubt  whatever.  I  am  nut 
at  all  sure  that  statesmen  would  not  bave  done  better  a  lew 
years  ago  if  they  had  established  some  such  centres  of  light 
as  an  Oriental  Faculty,  rather  than  take  the  steps  which 
they  did  take,  with  reference  to  piimary  education  and 
the  methods  of  paying  for  it,  but  I  am  also  not  sure  th^t 
Lord  Re&y,  as  head  of  the  London  School  Board,  would 
exactly  share  my  view  as  to  that  particular  matter*  I  will 
accordingly  say  nothing  more  about  it,  except  to  point  out 
the  undoubted  fact  that  Lord  Beay,  being  Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board,  is  in  a  particularly  good  position 
to  urge  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Faculty  of  this 
kind  in  tbe  Loudon  University.  For  tbe  fact  of  his  being 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  shows  by  itself  that 
he  has  a  Tory  high  reputation  among,  and  is  Tory  much 
listened  to  by,  the  sort  of  persons  who  occupy  themselves 
most  with  education.  These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
roy  principal  reasons  lor  dtairing  and  proposing  on  this 
occasion  that  you  should  again  elect  our  President  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  (Applause.) 

Sir  Raymond  West :  Sir  M.  £.  Grant  Duff,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  called 
npon  to  second  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  you* 
I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  work,  as  a  member  of 
the  Government,  along  with  Lord  lieay  for  some  years 
in  India»  and  I  had  the  opportunity  there  of  proving  at 
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close  quarters  the  intense  interest  which  he  felt  in  every- 
thing whioh  conduced  to  the  wel&re  and  adTsncement  ol 
the  population  of  that  country,  and  eipeciaUy  that  portion 
of  it  whioh  was  under  our  control  as  tnembers  of  the 

Government  of  lioiiibay.  I  think  that  there  is  no  rrentleraan 
or  lady  well  acquainted  with  India  liere,  especially  no  native 
of  India  here,  who  does  not  appreciate  the  very  great 
aervices  that  Lord  Beay  rendered  to  India,  not  only  ia 
the  material  elemehta  of  improvement  which  he  set  to 
motion  in  that  country,  hut  by  the  spirit  in  which  he 
worked  and  the  generous  sympathy  which  he  was  able 
to  show  and  to  evoke  from  the  large  native  population; 
a  spirit  which  is  too  much  neglected  on  many  occasions 
and  by  too  many  persons,  but  which  must  be  the  souree 
of  our  progress  and  ultimate  abiding  success  as  goTemon 
and  rulers  of  that  country,  and  which  in  the  far-off  future 
willy  as  I  trust,  lead  to  a  closer  and  closer  assimilatioii  of 
aims,  ends,  and  feelings  between  these  two  most  important 
sections  of  Hor  Majesty's  subjects,  as  iu  all  other  sections 
of  her  dominions. 

Lord  Reay  in  India  devoted  himself  to  scholarship^ 
without  being  a  professed  Oriental  scholar.  Nothing  that 
was  brought  forward  in  that  sphere  escaped  his  attention, 
or  failed  to  enlist  his  sympathy ;  but  he  devoted  himself 
more  especially  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  and  of  technical  instruction,  and  in  Bombay  alone 
I  believe  has  anything  of  serious  import  in  that  direction 
been  as  yet  achieved.  A  pattern  has  been  set^  which  may 
well  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  I  ^believe  it 
will  be  followed,  because  the  ideas  he  fobloied  are  fermenting 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  through  the  country,  and  the 
necessity  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  of  working 
on  such  lines  as  Lord  Reay  instituted  in  the  Bomhay 
Presidency  for  the  material  advancement  of  the  community. 
This  much  by  way  of  introduction. 

I  felt,  then,  when  Lord  Reay  was  first  elected  as  President 
of  this  Royal  Asiatic  Society  that  he  would  render  it 
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importaiit  practical  services.  That  expectation,  which  was 
shared,  I  helieTe,  hy  most  members  of  the  Society,  has  been 
more  than  realized.    We  who  have  been  eoncerited  in  the 

direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  have  felt  Irom  day 
to  day  that  we  could  not  have  been  presided  over  by  anyone 
more  efficient,  more  zealous,  and  in  every  way  more  capable 
than  Lord  Reay.  (Applause.)  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  sitting  here  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
in  what  an  urbane  and  appreciative  way  he  has  filled  the 
President's  chair,  how  frequently,  brightening  our  dry 
discussions  with,  a  few  sub-huraorous  rcmailvs,  he  has  made 
everything"  pass  off  pleasantly.  Lord  ILeay  has  thus 
presided  to  our  great  advantage  on  numerous  occasions  at 
our  meetings  here;  but,  moreover,  what  a  far-reaching 
and  intelligent  interest  he  has  on  all  occasions  manifested 
in  the  subject  of  the  papers  brought  before  us,  whether 
they  were  within  his  own  peculiar  sphere  or  not!  To  me 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise,  althuugh  I  knew 
of  Lord  Reay's  indefatigable  temperunient  and  powers  of 
work,  that  he  should,  having  to  discharge  heavy  Parlia- 
mentary duties,  and  the  still  heavier  duties  of  President 
of  the  School  Board  of  London,  have  been  able  to  devote 
ao  much  attention  to  the  duties  which  fell  upon  him  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  But  we  feel,  and 
we  all  acknowledge,  that  no-one  could  possibly  have 
discharged  those  duties  better,  and  our  gratitude  may  be 
best  manifested,  T  think,  by  our  enthusiastically  receiving 
the  proposition  which  has  been  laid  so  well  before  the 
meeting  by  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  and  Yote  with 
aoclamation  the  re-election  of  our  outgoing  President,  Lord 
Reay.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Yerburgh  :  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — As  a  new  member  of  the  Society  I  feel  that 
I  have  hardly  any  iocw  $tmidi  in  supporting  the  resolution 
before  the  meeting.  Nor  can  I,  as  a  now  member,  speak 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  various  services  that  Lord  Beay 
has  rendered  to  the  Society,  services  which  have  been  put 
before  us  by  the  two  previous  speakers.     My  parLiuulur 
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point  in  venturing  to  support  this  motiou  is  with  regard 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Oriental  langaagQi 
in  this  country.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  taken 
eontiderahle  personal  interest,  and  I  know  that  Lord  Beaj 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  advance  the  cause.  In  the  kst 
Session  of  Parliament  I  put  u  question  to  the  Leader  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  what  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  do  in  this  direction,  and  some  four  or  five  days 
afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentlemau  at  fierUn 
telling  me  that^  having  seen  the  very  uneattsfactory  reply 
I  had  hadt  he  was  forwarding  Tarious  papera  relating  to 
the  Oriental  Institute  in  Berlin,  as  he  wished  to  show  me 
what  the  Gernnan  people  were  doing  to  further  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages.  I  must  say  that  a  very  great  deal 
has  been  done  by  Germany,  and  a  study  of  the  documents 
•ent  me  throws  our  neglect  of  Oriental  langnagea  into  the 
greatest  possible  relief.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
an  admirable  address  on  this  subject  by  Lord  Reay,  which 
is  reported  in  your  Journal,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  I  should  like,  Sir,  to  inform  you  of  what  is  being 
done  in  a  practical  way  to  meet  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
face.  The  China  Association  have  appointed  a  Committee 
upon  which  they  have  nominated  some  gentlemoi  who  are 
not  members  of  their  body,  but  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  and  the  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  th^ 
will  be  in  a  position  to  appear  with  some  practical  proposal 
before  the  Governing  Body  of  the  new  London  University. 
I  mean  by  practical  that  they  will  be  in  a  pocition  to 
approach  the  Governing  Body  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  so  to  speak,  in  their  hands,  to  be  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  teachini^  of  Chinese  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  with  the  object  ut  ascertaiuing  wiictker  ihe 
public  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  sufficiently 
to  warrant  the  founding  and  endowing  of  a  Ciiair. 
(Applause.)  There  is  another  matter  upon  this  point  which 
I  may  put  before  you,  namely,  that  this  movement  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  ot  Chinese  is  also  advanoiag 
in  ike  North  of  England.   On  Friday  in  this  week  there 
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18  to  be  a  meeting  iii  Manchester,  called  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  City,  the  object  of  which  is  to  consider,  amongst 
other  subjects,  this  very  important  one  that  I  am  now 
dealing  with,  the  study  of  Oriental  languages.  It  is  hoped 
that  money  will  he  forthcoming  to  establish  a  Chair  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  daring  which  it  can  be  ascertained 
whether  any  permanent  sncoess  can  be  looked  for.  Some 
remarks  have  been  made  this  evening  about  millionaires. 
I  heard  the  other  day  an  amusing  storv  of  a  verv  new 
miilionaire  wlio  had  gone  to  Christie's  aud  said :  I  must 
have  three  oi  the  most  valuable  pictures ;  I  do  not  mind 
the  painter,  the  subject,  or  the  price,  but  I  must  have 
them  at  my  house  to-night  on  my  walls  because  I  have  got 
a  dinner  party.*'  (Laughter.)  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
to  this  gentleman  that  a  far  better  way  of  employing  his 
money  and  of  earning  a  permanent  record  for  himself  would 
be  to  give  some  money  to  the  foundation  of  such  a  College 
of  Oriental  Study  as  Germany  can  boast  of  in  Berlin. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Cwi  :  I  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  the  Officers 

of  the  Society,  to  express  our  entire  concurrence  with  the 
re-election  of  Lord  Reay.  I  have  boon  on  the  Council  the 
whole  of  those  three  terms,  and  I  only  express  myself  in 
the  way  a  distinguished  Italian  once  expressed  himself: 
I  could  not  find  so  good  a  man  as  President,  and  I  do  not 
wish  for  a  better  one.''  What  we  want  is  a  scholarly 
statesman,  and  in  Lord  Reay  we  have  found  him.  I  only 
hope  that  when  this  thi'ee  years  is  over  we  shall  elect  him 
for  another  three  years. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Jwm  13. — ^Lord  Beay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Lord  Sandhurst, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Rowthorn, 
Mr«  Gerald  Dampier, 
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Babu  Ramsare  T)n9,  and 

Profewor  Satis  Chandra  Yidyibhusa^a 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Akkadian,  or 

Cryptography/'  illu&trated  by  lantern  slides.  A  discu.ssion 
followed,  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  Tuck  well  and  Dr.  Lowr 
took  part.    The  paper  will  appear  in  the  October  Journal 

II.   GoKYBNTft  f)P  FoKBION  ORIBtTTAL  JoURIfALS. 

I.  JouRKAL  AsuTiQVE.   Seiio  IX,  Tome  xiii,  No,  1. 

Berenbourg  (IF.).  Nabiga  Dhubyuni,  inedit  d'apr^  le  MS. 
arabe  GO  de  la  collection  Schefer. 

Nau  (F.).  Le  traite  sur  Tastrolabe-plaa  de  Severe  Sabokt, 
^rit  au  vii^  ai^le  d'apres  des  sources  grecques  et  pnbh^ 
pour  la  premiere  fois  d'aprds  un  MS.  de  Berlin, 

Caudel  (M.).  Les  premidrea  invasions  arabes  dans 
rAfrique  du  Nord  (21-100  BL,  651-718  J.C.). 

11.  Zkitschbut  dee  Deits(  ni;x  MoRGEXLiiUDiscHEX  Gksellschiw. 

iiond      Heft  I. 

Praetorius  (Fr  ).    Bemerkungen  za  den  beiden  grossen 

Iiisohriftcn  vom  Danimbrucli  ;  u  Marib. 

Hardy  (£.).  Eine  buddhibtische  Boarbeitung  der  ivfs^a- 
Sage. 

Schreiner  ( M . ) .  Bei trage  zur  Qesch ich te  der  theologischsn 
Beweguogen  im  Islam. 
Jasti  (F.).   Zar  Inschrift  yon  Behistan,  i,  63. 

Oppert  (J.).    Hie  und  da. 
Horamel  (F.).    Eino  Katabauische  Inschrift. 
Grimme  (11.).    Kockmals  zur  syrischen  Betonungs-  uod 
Yerslehre. 

Praetorius  (Fr.).    Notiz  zur  syrischen  Metrik. 
Bacher  (W.).    Eine  site  Erwahaung  der  babylonischen 
Keilinschriften. 
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Zimmern  (H.)*  ftber  Backer  wd  Mundaohenk  in  Alt* 
aemitiscben. 

Speyer  (J.  8.).  Buddha's  Todejabr  nach  dem  Avadana- 
sataka. 

HI.    MrNIcn.      SiTZCXGSBEllICUTE   DEK   P  IIILOS-PniLOLOOISCnEX  TJND 
DER   UISTORISCOEN   ClASSE  I>££  K.  B.  AKADIQHB  !>£&  WlSSfiX- 

8CHAFIEN,  1898.  £d.u,  Hefts. 
Hertz  (W.  v.).    AriBtoteles  bei  dea  Faraen. 

lY.  VnonrA  Obxkktal  Joumuiu  Vol.  zii.  No.  4. 

Schroeder  (L.  v.).    Der  Rigveda  bei  den  Kathas. 
Laufer  (B  ).    Ueber  ^aa  ta  zur, 
Geyer  (R.).    Zu  den  Gedichten  des  Hatim  al-Tai. 
Steinachneider  (M.).   HeilmittelnameiL  der  Araber. 


III.  Obituart  Notices. 

J)r.  O,  JF,  Leitner, 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Leitner, 

who  was  for  thirty-eight  years  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  The  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  born  at 
Budapest  in  1840,  but  removed  ia  1847  to  Turkey,  where 
His  father  had  established  a  practice.  His  school  education 
was  completed  at  the  Malta  Proteatant  College.  In  1855, 
when  still  a  mere  lad,  he  gained,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, the  post  of  "First  Class  Interpreter"  to  the  British 
forces  at  Shiunla,  during  the  last  eiprht  months  of  the 
Crimean  War.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  attended 
a  Muhammadan  Theological  School  at  Constantinople.  In. 
1858  he  came  to  England,  and  matriculated  as  a  student  at 
King's  College,  London.  At  that  institution  he  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  lecturer  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  modern 
Greek,  and  in  1861  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne, 
now  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  Professor  of  Arabic  aud 
'j.B.A.8.  1899.  47 
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Muhammadan  Law.  He  was  afterwards  eleoted  an  Hoooiaij 
Fellow  of  tbe  College. 
It  was  in  1 861  tbat  he  first  became  a  member  of  the 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

In  1862  the  University  of  Freiburg  coDterred  upon  him 
the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 

As  Professor  at  King's  College  he  issued  several  publica- 
tions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  introduction  to 
a  philosophical  grammar  of  Arabic,  which  was  saboeqoentiy 
translated  into  Arabic  and  Urdu. 

In  1864  the  Panjab  Government  offered  the  Principslship 
of  the  newly  founded  Lahore-Governmeut-College  for  public 
competition.  Dr.  Leitner,  anxious  to  extend  his  knowledge 
of  languages  and  countries,  applied,  and  was  suocessfuL 
On  arriving  in  Lahore  he  found  Indian  educational  affiitrs 
in  a  far  from  satisfactory  state.  The  educational  dispatch 
issued  by  the  India  Office  in  1854  furnished  the  basis  of  his 
operations ;  its  main  principle  being  "  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Government-Schools  by  means  of 
voluntary  organizations/'  but  its  provisions,  such  as,  for 
instance^  the  grant-in-aid  rules,  were  imperfectly  known  or 
understood  by  the  natives,  and  decisive  steps  were  still 
required  to  make  them  known.  In  order  to  assist  the 
carrying  out  of  tlie  intentions  of  the  1854  dispatch,  he 
founded  the  Anjumiin-i-Panjab,  a  body  intended  to  stimulate 
among  the  upper  and  more  leurned  classes  of  native  society 
(which  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  educational  enter- 
prises fostered  by  the  Government)  a  spirit  of  independent 
zeal  for  true  education,  in  a  form,  which  was  not  merely 
a  feeble  copy  of  Western  methods,  but  which  could  bring 
the  natives  into  contact  with  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  Western  thought,  thronfrh  tlie  medium  of  their  own 
language.  To  complete  tiie  educational  work  begun  by 
the  Lahore  College  and  the  Anjuman-i*Panj4b,  a  National 
University  for  the  Panjdb  now  became  neoeesary,  and  the 
realization  of  that  object  for  many  years  occupied  Dr. 
Leitner's  endeavours.  Fortunately  in  Sir  Donald  McLeod, 
then  Governor  of  the  province,  in  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Lepel 
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GrifBn,  and  in  many  of  the  native  chiefa,  he  found  sym* 
pathetic  and  active  coadjtttovs*  The  Lahore  'University 
College'  was  esfablisihed  in  1B70,  and  nnder  Dr.  Leitner^s 

guidance,  as  Registrar,  fulfilled  ail  the  purposes  of  a  central 
University  for  North-Wosterii  India,  though  the  full  status 
of  a  University  was  not  conlerred  on  it  till  1832.   It  was 
designed  to  ^ive  an  impetus  to  educational  self-government 
in  the  native  communi1y>  and  to  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  India,  Arabic,  Persia,  and  Sanskrit, 
and  by  presenting  Western  thought  in  forms  acceptable 
to  the  native  mind,  to  cause  it  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
and  widely  than  when,  as  on  the  old  system,  it  was  brought 
into  direct  conflict  with  National  and  Beligious  prejudices. 
Dr.  Leitner's  educational  views  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  native  ohie&,  and  branches  of  the  Anjuman* 
i-Panj&b  were  established  throughout  the  provinoe.   A  free 
discussion  of  literary,  scientific,  social,  and  political,  subjects 
was  thus  stimulated  in  native  society.    lu  1866,  also,  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  few  friends,  he  established  at  Lahore 
a  journal  called  Indian  Public  Opinion^  **to  represent  the 
desires  and  wishes  of  every  section  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  European  or  native.''  Dr.  Leitner  and  his  friends 
continued  this  work  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

In  1882  the  Indian  Government  brought  out,  as  a  Report, 
his  **  History  of  Indigenous  Education  in  the  PanjAb  since 
annexation  and  in  lStt2."  These  changes  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  Panj&b  could  not,  of  course,  be  carried  through 
without  provoking  oonsiderahle  opposition  on  the  part  of 
ihos^  who  had  been  carrying  on  eduoational  work  on  the 
old  lines.  Even  after  he  had  established  the  Lahore 
University  College,  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the 
attempts  made  to  divert  moneys  he  had  collected  from 
leading  natives  from  the  teaching  of  the  ludiau  and 
Eastern  classics  to  that  of  English.  In  1882  the  Pan j  4b 
University  created  him  its  first  Doctor  of  Oriental  Learning. 

His  work  in  the  Panj&b  University  was  only  half  com- 
pleted, when  he  retired,  completely  broken  down  in  health, 
in  1687.    The  iiiiuperur  of  Autitria  made  him  a  Knight  of 
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the  Iron  Crown,  and  a  Grand  Commaiider  of  the  Order 
of  Francis  Joseph,  and  William  I,  Emperor  of  Oermaay, 
oonferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Pnieeia. 

The  work  of  founding  and  carrying  on  the  Pan  jab  Uni- 
versity was  by  no  means  the  only  work,  that  Dr.  Leitner 
did  during  his  residence  in  India.  In  1S66  he  undertook 
for  the  Government  an  exploration  of  those  regions  on  the 
North- West  Frontier,  into  which  the  British  troops  hsre 
.  only  entered  in  the  last  few  years,  and  to  which  he  gate 
the  name  of  Dardistan^  vis.,  the  countries  between  K4bti], 
Badakshan,  and  Kashmir.  From  this  expedition  he  broui^lit 
back  political,  ethnological,  and  philological  information, 
which  is  contained  in  his  various  miscellaneous  writmg-s  ou 
Bardistan.  At  a  later  date  he  kept  in  constant  touch  wirh 
the  regions  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and  his 
house  at  Lahore  was  a  meeting  -  place  for  all  sorts  of 
wanderers  from  Central  Asia,  who  supplied  him  with  nsefol 
information. 

During  his  residence  in  India  he  made  a  collection  of 
Eastern  antiquities  and  curiosities,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  portion,  perhaps,  is  composed  of  the  series  of 
sculptures  and  casts  illustrating  the  connection  between 
early  Indian  art  and  that  of  other  countries,  espeeially 
Greece.  This  Greek  infiueTice  was  derived  from  the  Hellenic, 
or  partly  Hellenic,  kingdoms,  which  for  centuries  afte!'  the 
downfall  of  Alexander  the  Great's  empire  maintained  them- 
selves in  £4bul,  Balkh,  Herat,  etc.  By  the  action  of  this 
Greek  art  on  Buddhism,  which  at  one  time  exerted  a  great 
influence  over  all  India,  there  was  developed  a  ^Oraeco- 
Buddhistic '  art,  which  long  flourished  in  regions  whence 
all  traces  oi  Greek  civilization  or  liu  ldliistic  worship  have 
vanished.  Part  of  this  coiiectiou  is  now  at  the  Oriental 
Institute  at  Woking,  which  he  established  on  his  return 
from  India. 

He  was  for  the  past  nine  years  the  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Asiatte  QuarterUj  Retieic^  a  journal  devoted  to  Oriental 

research  and  to  imperial  interests  iu  Asia  and  the  Colonies. 
Dr.  Leitner  died  at  Bonn,  in  Germany,  on  the  22ud  of 
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March,  and  his  remaina  were  brought  over  and  iuteired 
in  Brookwood  Cemeter}^  on  the  6th  of  April. 

We  append  a  list  of  Dr.  Leitner^a  principal  writings 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Eihicatlon  (cs^pecially  in  Iniltfe). 
Introdticlion  to  a  Fh  doaoph  ical  Grammar  of  Arabic. 

The  Sintn  -  ul  -  Isldm  (History  and  Literature  of  Muhammtdaniim  in  their 
rektioQH  to  Umyenal  History). 

7  ^   Rirr-g  of  Turknj,  with  s]^e<  ial  reference  to  Miihemmadan  EdncetioB. 

T^it  LuHguaget  and  Mace*  qf  Dardittan. 

OrmeO'Bmdihittie  JMteo9erie$  (a  pamphlet). 

A  Natioital  Univo /<>(;/ for  the  Patydd  (ft  pempUet). 

AdvcHtttret  of  a  8iah  Foth  Kajir. 

Vocabulary  of  Technical  Term*  used  in  Elementary  Vernacular  School  Books, 
Hindustani  •  £Q^li(«h . 

History  of  Indigenous  Or'u,if<il  F'hieatim^  e^edally  in  the  Fulj&b  sinoo 
uuicxatian  and  in  1882.    Jt'olio,  pp.  600. 

Lu.yuu^tic  Fr«i9meni9  dueomd  in  1870,  1872,  mtd  1879f  ideting  to  ladJaa 
ThMle,  etc. 

Th(!  Sri/'ur^s  of  Lnnijuatfc  ftnd  Ethnogruphy. 
• '  Ka isnr  ->-Jit nd  ' '  (a  pajnuhlet) . 


Jfi(/i(immadauism  fa  report  of  :ni  uddnsn,  with  Appendices). 
A  '  omparative  Vocabulary  ot  eleven  laugua^cs  of  the  Hinda  Kush — French 
and  Bni^lish  (vritlen  for  Htxb  Freneh  Ethnographical  Congress). 

The  Hunza  and  Xagyr  Hand- Book,  heing  an  introdiiction  to  a  knowled^  of 
the  I^anguagf',  Kac«'.  and  Countri*  "^  of  Hunza,  Naj^yr,  and  a  part  of  '\n«in. 
Compared  with  various  DiaiectA  ol  6hiuu.  lu  two  parU — Part  I,  aud  a  buppie* 
ment,  UMnely : — 

DardiMtan  in  1866,  1886,  aud  1891-93,  hcin-  an  ncrount  of  the  Historr, 
Beli^oQS,  Customs,  Legends,  Fahles,  and  Songu  oi  Gilgit,  Chiles,  Kandia, 
Ynain,  Cbitrtl,  Hunza,  Nag\T,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hindo  Kneb. 


The  following  is  sorao  of  Dr.  Lcitner*8  unpublished  material| 

ill  pruut  uiul  coarse  of  preparation:  — 

Vteful  i'hra$ea  in  Vhitrdlt  rernau,  by  the  late  Mehtar  Kiz^>ul-Muik  of 
ChitrU,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Leitner. 

Bialoyttrx,  Songs,  Legends,  and  a  Grammatical  SktUh  ^  XhotMT  tT  AmtfU, 
tht  languag$  of  VhUrul,  tcitJk  Mutorical  JHoticet,  *te. 

In  manuflcript 

7'he  Raie  aud  Language  of  Kandid  or  Kilia  (the  district  Ivin^  between  Swtit 
and  the  indut*). 

7A«  Jn*€riptiM9,  Soitft,  md  liUnUun  ^Kathmir  (text  and  translation). 


LIST  OF  THE  LATE  DB.  LEITNSR'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
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Sir  M.  Momer-Wil/ianis,  ICC.LE, 

With  tho  death  of  Sir  M.  MoDier-Willianis,  at  Cannes, 
on  April  1 1th,  this  Society  lost  a  member  who  had  belonged 
to  it  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Being  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  was  the  oldest  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  any 
University.  He  had  occupied  the  Boden  Ciiuir  aL  Oxturd 
for  nearly  forty  years,  having  succeeded  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  the  first  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  England,  appointed 
in  1832.  The  son  of  Colonel  Monier  Williams,  R.£.,  he  was 
bom  at  Bombay  in  1819.  Having  been  educated  at  private 
schools,  and  at  King's  College,  London,  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford  in  March,  18-J7,  but  did  not  go  into  residence  at  Balliol 
until  Michaehnas,  18Ji8.  Among  his  foUow-undergraduat^ 
at  Balliol  were  Stafford  Northcote,  Arthur  Hobhouse,  John 
Duke  Coleridge,  Benjamin  Jowett,  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburo, 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Frederick  Temple,  Thomas  Farrer, 
and  William  Rogers.  With  some  of  these  he  rowed  in  his 
College  Eight  at  the  head  oP  the  river  in  1839.  Having 
been  nominated  to  a  writership  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
in  Novembtr  of  the  latter  year,  and  having  been  examined 
at  the  India  House  at  the  end  of  the  following  December, 
he  left  Oxford,  went  to  reside  at  Haileybury  in  January, 
1840,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  passed  out  of  the  East 
India  College  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  at  this  point 
the  course  of  his  career  was  suddenly  and  entirely  changed 
by  the  death  of  his  twin  brother,  killed  in  a  border  war  in 
India.  In  deference  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  widowed 
mother,  he  resolved  to  remain  in  England.  lie  accordingly 
returned  to  Oxford  in  May,  1841 ;  but  as  BsUiol  was  full,  and 
no  system  of  oat-college  residence  existed  in  those  days,  he 
entered  at  TTniyersity.  This  was  the  College  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  great  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  studies  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  founder  of  tho  iioyal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  in  1784. 

A  pupil  of  Professor  Wilson  in  Sanskrit,  Monier  Williams 
gained  the  Boden  schobrship  in  1843.  Taking  his  degree 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship 
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of  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  and  Telugu,  at  the  East  India  Company's 
Colleire  at  Haileybury,  a  post  which  he  lield  for  about 
iifteea  year^,  till  the  College  was  closed  alter  the  Mutiny. 
During  bis  tenure  of  this  office  he  is  said  to  have  won  the 
high  esteem  of  all  his  pupils.  The  kst  sur?ivor  of  the 
teaching  staff,  he  preserved  down  to  his  death  a  lively 
interest  in  the  history  of  Haileybury,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  editing  the  Memorials  of  the  old  Colleg-e,  published 
in  1894.  After  a  short  interval,  during  which  he  held  an 
appointment  at  Cheltenham  College,  he  was  elected  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  by  Gouvocation  at  the  memorable 
oontest  in  1860,  of  which  many  senior  members  of  Oxford 
University  retain  a  lively  recollection. 

In  the  eaiiv  seventies  Professor  Williams  conceived  the 
piaji  of  founding  at  Oxford  an  institution  which  should  be 
a  centre  of  Oriental  learning  and  a  focus  for  concentrating 
and  disseminating  correct  information  on  Indian  subjects. 
This  plan  he  first  brought  before  Congregation  in  May» 
1875.  In  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  leading 
native  princes  in  this  project,  he  undertook  at  his  own 
expense  three  journeys  to  India  in  1875,  1876,  and  1883; 
and  his  persevering  etibrts  were  so  far  crowned  with  success 
that  he  finally  managed  to  collect  a  fund  of  close  on 
£34,000.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Institute  was 
laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1883.  The  building  was 
erected  in  three  instalments,  the  first  being  finished  in  1884 
and  the  last  in  1896.  On  July  Ist  of  the  latter  year  the 
completed  Indian  Institute  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  jSecretary  of  State  for  India,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  India.  Sir  Monier  thus  carried  his  scheme  to 
a  suooessful  issue  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which  could  only 
have  been  surmounted  by  rare  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
deep  interest  he  continued  to  take  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  Institute,  he  proved  by  presenting  to  iU  library 
some  years  before  his  death  his  valuable  collectiou  of 
Oriental  MSS.  and  books  to  the  number  of  about  3,000. 

Brought  up  in  the  traditional  school  of  Sanskrit  learning 
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irhicli  Professor  Wilson  and  other  English  scholars  acquired 
from  Pandits  in  India,  Professor  Monier-Wiiliams  never 
devoted  uucii  attontion  to  the  historical  method  of  scholar- 
ship, consequently  taking  little  interest  in  the  oldest  phase 
of  Indian  literature  represented  bj  the  Yedae.   He  booed 
bimBelf  rather  with  the  pnblioation  of  the  testa  ol  well- 
known  elaaaieal  Sanekrit  writers,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
the  practical  study  of  Sanskrit.     Thus  he  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Kiilidiisu's  Vikramorra^}  in  IS 49  ;ind  another  of 
iSakuntala  (2nd  ed.  1876).    He  also  published  the  text,  with 
translation  and  Tocabulary,  of  the  famous  Storf/  of  Nah, 
He  farther  produced  a  number  of  other  uaeful  educational 
works:  a  SantkrU  Grammar  (1846),  which  ran  through  four 
editions,  an  excellent  English- SanihrU  Dk^hnary  (1851), 
and  a  Samkrit  Manual  for  composition  (18^2).    His  most 
important  work  of  this  kind  was  his  large  SanHkrit'Englith 
Dictionary^  published  in  1872.    The  substance  of  some  of 
his  lectures  giren  at  Oxford  soon  after  he  became  Boden 
Professor  were  embodied  in  his  Indian  Epic  Poetry  (1868), 
which  contains  a  full  analysis  of  the  R&mAyana  and  of  the 
leading  story  of  the  Mahahh&rata, 

Shortly  before  and  after  he  returned  to  Oxford,  Monier- 
Williams  also  wrote  some  Hindustani  manuals.  One  of 
these  was  A»  Ewty  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  HindMitam 
(1858),  and  another  his  Practical  Hindwstani  Orammar 
(1862).  To  the  same  period  belong  hia  Original  Ptq^m 
iiiusiraiinff  (he  HiHory  of  the  AppUeafion  of  the  Roman 
Alp/mbet  to  the  Languagen  of  India  (1859)  and  his  inaugural 
lecture  on  The  Study  of  Samkrit  in  relation  to  Miwiouary 
Work  in  India  (1861). 

Monier- Williams  possessed  much  literary  skill  as  a  trans- 
lator. His  tasteful  yeraion  in  prose  and  verse  of  ^kanM 
(1853)  has  become  very  popular,  baring  reached  a  sixth 
edition  at  least  and  finding  a  place  among  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Hundred  Best  Books,  Ilis  Indian  Wisdom 
(1875),  wln'ch  consists  chiefly  of  trauHlifed  S|)t  cin]en8  of 
i:>un8krit  literature,  appeared  in  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition 
in  1893. 
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The  late  Professor  was  a  frequent  advocate  of  the  chums 

of  Missioaary  enterprise  in  India  ;  and  it  was  this  interest 
that  led  him  to  devute  much  of  his  time  to  writing  books 
meant  to  diifuae  a  knowledge  of  Indian  religions  in  England* 
AH  these  works  display  much  literary  facility  and  have 
enjoyed  a  ooneiderable  popularity.  More  thaa  12,000  copies 
of  his  Stnduum  (1877)  haye  been  sold ;  his  Modem  India 
amd  th$  Indiam  (1878)  ran  through  three  editions  in  a  couple 
of  years ;  there  liave  been  four  editions  of  his  Reltgioiis 
Life  and  Thought  m  India  (1883)  ;  and  hie  Buddhism  (1889) 
in  connection  with  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism  and  in 
contrast  with  OhristiaDityi  has  been  widely  read. 

Failing  health  obliged  Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams  to 
relinquish  in  1887  the  actiye  duties  of  his  Chair,  which  had 
become  very  heavy  owing  to  the  institution  of  the  Honour 
School  of  Oriental  Studies  at  Oxford  in  1886.  He  ceased  to 
reside  in  the  University,  spending  the  winter  months  in  the 
south  of  France  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  his  houae  in  the 
lale  of  Wight.  In  these  declining  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself  with,  great  industry  almost  entirely  to  the  completion 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 
which  when  published  will  be  twice  the  size  of  the  first.  This 
work  he  carried  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  India  Office. 

Professor  Monier- Williams  was  a  Fellow  of  his  old 
College,  Balliol,  from  1882  to  1886;  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  UniYersity  College  in  1892 ;  and  waa 
Keeper  and  Perpetoal  Curator  of  the  Indian  Institute.  He 
was  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  an  LL.U.  of  Calcutta,  and  a  Ph.D. 
of  Goltingen.    He  was  created  a  K.C.I.E,  in  1887. 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  just 
long  enough  to  fully  finish  his  career.  Only  last  year  he 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous 
family;  he  gave  the  final  touch  to  the  last  proof-sheet  of 
hia  Dictionary  only  a  few  days  before  he  died;  and  it  is 
only  three  years  since  he  saw  the  entire  completion  of  the 
lodiau  Institute,  which  will  stand  us  a  permanent  memorial 
of  his  indomitable  energy  in  advauciug  the  practical  iutdrests 
of  Oriental  learning. 

A.  A.  Macuonblu 
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IT.  Notes  ako  News. 

The  Uumi  "Booklkt  uk  Ckumbs." — Lv  au  uuluiiuiiate 
misprint,  this  wuik  has  been  described  in  our  last  issue, 
p.  453,  aa  the  **  Booklet  of  Counsela."  Prof.  Margoliouth, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  notice,  had  no  opportanity  of  correetiDg 
the  proof,  or  the  mistake  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pm 

Oriental  School  at  Saigon. — The  Fieoch  Govemmeat 
have  established  at  Saigon  a  "  Mission  ATcheologique  de 
rindo-Ohine.'*   There  is  to  be  a  Director,  nominated  lor 

six  years,  and  re-eligiUle,  who  will  preside  over  tlie  studies 
and  edit  the  proceedings.  There  will  be  courses  of  study 
in  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  aud  Archaeology,  scholarships  for 
stadents,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  journal  or  other 
pn)ceediogs»  with  a  yearly  report  to  be  laid  before  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  M.  Finot,  a  weli«known 
graduate  of  the  Oriental  School  at  Paris,  and  a  member 
of  our  Society,  has,  beta  appointed  the  first  Director.  We 
express  our  congratulations  to  the  French  Goveruruent  for 
inaugurating  so  useful  a  scheme;  and  our  best  wishes  to 
M.  Finot  in  his  new  undertaking. 

An  Intbrnationai.  Congress  of  the  HisnroBT  of 
Eeligionb  will  be  held  at  Paris  from  Sept,  3  to  Sept  9, 
1900,  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  to  be  then  held 
there.    It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  commission  of 

scholars  connected  with  the  University  of  France  and 
learned  bodies  in  Paris ;  the  President  beinfj*  M.  Albert 
Reville.  Information  as  to  the  details  of  the  Cougress  cm 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries,  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
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GOLD  MEDAL. 

As  our  members  are  aware,  Mr.  Wulkiston  is  issuing 
a  third  appeal  for  subscriptiona  towards  the  establishment 
on  a  permanent  basis  of  tibe  Fund  for  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal.  The  foliowing  list  shows  the  result  thus  fur.  For 
purpose  of  reference  the  results  of  the  two  former  appeals 
axe  also  here  reprinted. 


PIRST  LIST  OF  SraSCRIPXIONS. 


•mm  •«« 


Mr.  F,  F.  Arbuthnot 
Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Poweli. 
Mons.  A.  Borth.., 
ProfeiMor  Bendall 
Mr.  U.  Beveridge  ... 
Mr.  S.  L.  Bxuulretb 
Mr.  £.  G.  Browne 

Mr.  R.  Bum   

Dr.  O.  Codrington  .,. 
Professor  £.  B.  Cowell 
Dr.  R.  X  Vu'^t  ... 
Professor  Douuer  ... 
Sir  M.  £.  Grant  Duff 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet... 
Mr.  R.  W.  Frawr 
Dr.  M.  Gaster 

Csptein  Oerini  

Mr.  E.  J.  ^y.  Qibb  ... 

Mr^.  rjilicnn   

.'^ir  FrLdeiick  GuldBinid 
Major-Genenil  QoMCt 
Mr.  U.  GritHth  ... 

Mr.  R.  Heap   

Sir  W.  Wilion  Hoatar 

Mr.  W.  Irviae  

Mr.  TI.  C.  Kav  

Mr.  J.  Kennedy... 
His  Highnen  KeralftYamiA 
Mr.  F.  W.  La-wrence 
Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner  ... 
Mr.  Goy  Le  Strange... 
Ifn.  Ltwis. 


•** 


•  >•      « •  • 


t. 

d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.  Lillev   

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Mcfiouall   

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Professor  D.  Margoliouth 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  J.  Marzetti   

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Prof.  Barbier  de  Meynard... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta  

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sir  M.  Monier-Willittms ... 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sir  VVrlUam  Muir   

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Professor  F.  Ma.\  MiUier  . . . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mr.  R.  A.  £.  N«U   

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Plimmer   

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  J.  Prender^ast  ... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

The  President,  Lord  Reay 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon  ... 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  J.  G.  Scott  

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Mons.  Emile  Senart  

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  R.  Sewell   

1 

1 

a 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawiuy   

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Colonel  R.  C.  Temple  ... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Dr.  T.  n.  Thornton  

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

His  Highness  the  Mtthirfija 

1 

0 

of  Travancore   

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  Devchan  l  T'ttamuband 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

Mr.  M.  J.  \N  alhouse...  ... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  T.  Watters  

1 

1 

0 

12 

6 

Sir  Raviiioiul  Wat   ...  ,,, 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mr.  E.  H.  Whinlield 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  N,  Wollustott 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

£100 

0 

6 
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SECOND  LIST  OF  SUBSCEIPTIONa 


Hr.  Abdullah  ibn  Tusuf  Ali 

Mr.  H.  J.  Allen  

Hons.  A.  Barth  (2iid  i^n.\ 

Dr.  J.  BnrjjeM  „ 

Mr.  W.  C.  Capper   

Professor  Donner  (2nd  dou.} 
Dr*  DtilcA  ...  c 

General  Forlong^   

Mr.  F.  L.  Goldsmid  

Major >Q«iHnQ  OosBet  {2nd 

don.)   

Dr.  G.  Gricr«nn..  

Mrs.  B.  H.  Iloilgson 

Mr.  W.  Irvine  (2nd  don.)... 

Major-Genenl  Jago  Tie- 

iawii8y  ■■*  t»» 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jftclcioo  ... 
His  Hi<rhn(  ss  Kerahl  Vaima 

(2iid  don.)    •••  ••• 


£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Jjevris  (2nd  don.)  «.. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Luptoa  

Fiofeiwir  D.  Murgolioufli 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

('2m\  don.)   

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  V.  D.  Moc^itta  (2udUon.) 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mr.  Lewis  Kite  

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs.  Rylands   

2 

2 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Professor  £.  SchradiK 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein   

1 

1 

0 

Mr.C.  H.Ttwney  (2nddon.) 

1 

1 

« 

0 

0 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tovlor  

1 

1 

0 

] 

1 

0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher 

1 

I 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I'roiessor  Tiele  

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

^fr.  T.  Walters  (2nd  don.) 

1 

1 

1 

Hr.A.N.WQl]aBton{2ndaoo.)  1 

1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

6 

0 

0 

£57 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

THniD  UST  OF  8UBSCBIFTI0KS. 


Anonvraousper  Mr.Wollaston  5  0  0 
m.  ^.  L.  Brandreih  (2nd 

don.)                  ...    ...2  2  0 

Mr.  E.  Grant  Burls   1    1  0 

Mr.  E'stlin  CarjK'ritfr       ...  1    1  0 

Dr.  U.  Codriug;toii(2ijddon.)  110 

Dr.  B.  N.  <  wt  (2iid  don.)  1   0  0 

»Sir  Joseph  Fa>Ter    110 

Professor  de  Goeje  ...    ...  1   0  0 

Maanrs.  Orindlay  &  Co.   ...  6  5  0 

The  Ripht  Hon.  Lord  Georp^e 

Hamilton  (Sec.  of  State 

tor  India)    6   0  0 

liOidHanja    2  2  0 

Captain  Hatfeild    110 

Mr.  R.  Heap  (2nd  don.)  ...  1    1  0 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker    1    1  0 

Sir  W.  WilaoD  Huntor  {tad 

don.)    3   3  0 

Mr.  H.  C.  £av  (2nd  don.)  1    1  0 

Sir  A.  Eemball   2  0  0 

Professor  Kern   1    0  0 

Professor  Kielh(»m    2    2  0 

Messrs.  H.  8.  King  &  Co.  6    6  0 

The  Riv.  G.  A.  Unfile...  2  2  0 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lawienee  <Siid 

don.)    110 

Mr.  O.Le  Strange  (2nd  don.)  10  0 


£  «.  i. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Moratta(3rddon.)  3  0  0 

Mr.  H.  M  orris   I  1  0 

Mr.  W.  Horriioo    10  0  • 

Mr.  Dadabliai  Xaoroji    ...  I    I  • 

Mr.  Kdmuud  Xeel    110 

Sir  Henry  Xorman    2  2  • 

Lord  Xorthbrook    6   0  0 

Dr.  Pfungst    2  0  0 

Sir  E.  C.  aosa   10  0 

Mrs.  Bylaiidsf2iiddon.)  ...  2  2  0 
Messrs.'    Sanips<Mit  Law, 

Marston,  &  Co   5  0  0 

The  Rev.  ProtV.'^sor  Sayoe...  110 

Sir  Thomas  SiiKunlw     ...  1    I  • 

Mr.  R.  Sewell  (2iiil  dnu.)...  1    1  0 

Mr.  C.H.Tawntv(3rddon.)  1   1  0 

CoLR.O.  Temple  (2nd  don.)  1   1  0 

Mr.  V.  Vr.  Thonia.s   I    1  0 

Mr.  T.  Watter»  {Jttd  don.)  1   1  • 

I'rof  essor  Weber    110 

Lord  Wenlock   S  2  0 

Mr.  W.  F.  A.  Wilson  ...  1  1  0 
Mr.A.N.Wollastou(3rddon.)  5  0  0 

Sir  Albert  Woods    1  I  0 

Mr.  B.  A.  Tarbnigli     ...  2  t  0 
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Y.  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Pmenied  by  the  India  Offiee* 

De  Azurura  (G.  E.j.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  Guinea,  done  into  English  by 
C.      Beazley  and  E.  Prestage.    VoL  ii. 

8to.   Ltmdon,  1S99  (Hakluyt  Society). 

Presented  by  the  Leiden  University, 

JojnboU  (Dr.  H.  H.)*  Catalogos  yan  de  Maleische  en 
Soadaneeache  Handacbriften  der  Leidsche  Univeraiteits* 

Bibliothek.  8vo.    Leiden,  1899. 

Printed  hp  Profmor  Rhy%  Davids. 

Actes  du  onzieme  Congres  International  des  Orientalistes. 
2t6me  js^ectioQ,  Languea  et  Archeologie  de  reztreme- 
Orieiit.  Boy.  8vo.   Paris,  1898. 

« 

Presented  by  the  Pary'ab  Oovernmeut, 

Stein  (M.  A).  Detailed  Report  of  an  Archaeological 
Tour  with  the  Buner  Field  Force.   8to.   Lahore,  1898. 

Presented  by  the  Mysore  Arehaeologieal  Survey. 

Kice  (L.).    Mysore  Gazetteer.    Revised  edition,  two  vols. 

8vo.   London,  1897, 

Presented  by  M,  Ndni--i&ara  Thera, 

Stharira  (The  Ven.  Vedeha  Maha).  Saraanta  Kuta 
Wamana.  Translated  into  Sinhalese  and  edited  by 
the  Rev,  W.  Dhammaaanda  Sthavira  and  Rev.  H. 
Nanissara.  8vo.    Colombo,  1890. 

Mabawansa  Tika.  Revised  and  edited  by  i'aadit  Batu- 
wautudawe  and  M.  Nanissara.       8vo.    Colombo,  ibUS. 

Presented  by  the  Very  Rev.  D.  D.  P.  Sanjana. 

Binkard,  vol.  viii.  Text  and  translations  by  P.  D.  B. 
Sanjana.  8vo.   Bombay,  1897. 
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PmenUd  hj  the  Aufhon. 

Karkaria  (R.  P.).  India,  forty  years  of  Progress  and 
Reforni,  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Behramji  MoUbari.  Sra*   London,  1896. 

Lewis  (Agnes  S.)  and  M.  D.  Gibson.    Tbe  Palestiiitaa 

Syriac  Leetionaiy  of  tbe  Gospels.    4to.    London,  1899. 

Cordier  (IL).    Lea  Etudes  Ciiinoises  (1895-1898). 

8vo.    Leiffe,  1898. 

Deveria  (M.).  L'ecriture  du  Kojaume  de  Si-Hia  ou 
Tangout.  4to.    Pam,  I89& 

^adkarai  (K.  H.).  Essentials  of  Modem  Treatment  of 
Disease.   Two  vols.  8vo.   Jf/n/ms,  1S9S. 

Presented  by  the  Puhliahers. 

Duff  (Miss  C.  M.).  The  Chronology  of  India,  from  the 
earliest  tiroes  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentarj. 

8vo.    London,  1899. 

Vainbery  (A.).  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the 
Turkish  Admiral  Sidi  AH  Reis  in  India,  Afghanistan, 
Central  Asia,  and  Persia,  1553-1556.  Translated  from 
the  Turkish,  with  notes.  8to.   London,  1899. 

Williams  Jackson  (A.  V.).  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of 
Ancient  Iran.         8vo.   New  York  and  London,  1899. 

Fiske  (A.  K.).    The  West  Indies. 

8vo.    New  York  and  Lomlo)}^  1899. 

Duval  (Rubens).  Anciennes  Litteratures  Chretiennes: 
(2)  La  litt^rature  Syriaque.  8vo.    Paris,  1899. 

Skrine  (F.  U.)  and  £.  D.  Hoss.  The  Heart  of  Asia: 
A  History  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  the  Central  Asian 
Khanates  from  the  earliest  times.    8yo.   London,  1899. 

Dahlmanu  (J.).    Genesis  des  Mahiibhitrata. 

8vo.    Berlin,  1899. 

Brown  (Major  R.  H.).  The  Land  of  Goshen  and  the 
Exodus.  8to.   L'jndott,  1899. 

Purcliascd. 

Dcussen   (Professor  P.).     Allgeineine   Geschiclite  der 

Philosopbie,  Bd.  i,  Abth.  2  :    Die  Philosophie  des 

Upanishads.  8vo.   Leipzig,  1899. 
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Art.  XIX. — The  Arabic,  Syriae,  and  Hebrew  Manueeripie  in 
the  Hunierian  Library  in  the  Univereity  of  Olmgow,  By 
T.  H.  Weir,  B.D.,  Assistaut  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Qlasgow. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  (d.l783)  bequeathed  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow^  along  with  his  Natural  History  OoUeotion, 
a  library  containing  about  twelve  thousand  volumes  of 

printed  book^  and  hix  huudred  munu-^uiipts.  The  latter 
were  catalogued  by  G.  llaeuel,  in  his  Catalogi  Librorum 
Manuseriptorwn^  Leipzig,  1830,  columns  786-798.  In  regard 
to  the  Oriental  manuscripts,  however,  he  fluently  does 
no  mure  than  state  in  what  languages  they  are  written, 
and  that  not  always  oorrectly.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  who  gave  every  facility  of 
accesa  to  the  cases,  the  followiiif::  is  an  emended  li^^t  of  tlie 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  No.  7,  none  of  these  is  written  on  vellmn. 

j.m.A.>.  1898.  48 
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ABABIC. 
1. 

Qat'ia :  dated  1068  a.h. 

2. 

Qur  an :  dated  Medina,  1057  A.H. 

3. 

Qor'iii :  dated  1082  a.u. 

4. 

Qar'an:  no  date. 

Qur'an :  no  date. 

6 

Qar^n:  last  few  pages  fragmentary;  chapters  105  to  109 
are  wanting :  no  date. 

7. 

Part  I  of  the  Qur'an :  written  on  Tellum  in  Tariona  oolonr* 

of  ink ;  titles  of  chapters,  etc.,  in  Kufio  chatttcters,  the 
rest  in  African  hand :  no  date. 

8. 

Part  III  ol  the  Qar'an :  no  date. 

9. 

Part  YII  of  the  Qur  an  :  no  date. 

10. 

Part  XXIX  of  the  Qur'an :  no  date. 

11. 

A  small  Tolnme  containing  extracts  from  the  Qar  jan  (Surahs 

4G,  48,  55,  56,  67,  and  78)  and  Prayers:  no  date. 
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12. 

The  "Mugnil  Ka$i]iiQ  wa  Mahdn  'Abidin/'  a  religious 
eompeiidiam,  consisting  of  oighty-iour  homilies.  Com- 
menoemont : 

isjJSt         ^  U^Li^  SilLij^  A  g  .Ul  lii^y^  irjLfj 

^  ,^UH  <5f^-^  Vv^^ 

Copied  by  Ahmadu'  bn  Isma'il  in  the  country  of  Buda 
in  the  convent  (4^)  of  Sai]^  Sulaiman  Afandi  the 
preacher  in  the  great  Mosque  in  the  year  1064  a.ii. 
It  contains  128  closely  written  folios  of  27  lines  to 

the  page.    The  authored  name  does  not  appear. 

Id. 

Apparently  a  commonplace-book  ;  on  the  outride  of  the 
cover  is  the  title,  "  Majuul  ah  San'ah  iilia  Latii  if 
Katirah  wa  Jawahir  Kabirah,"  and  the  name  Saih 
Sulaiman  Afandi.  The  only  piece  of  any  length  which 
is  in  Arabic  is  the  "  Tuhfatal  Muluk''  of  Zainu'l  Din 
Muhammad  ibn  abi  Bakr  Hasanul  RazT. 

14. 

A.  commentary  on  the  Quran,  from  the  zis^^  Surah  to 
the  eix«>',  called  the  "Kitabu'l  Majalis"  of  Qutbu'l 

ArifTn  Mahmud,  al  Uskuduri  (ct.  Bnt.  Mus.  Catalogue 
of  Ttirkish  MSS.,  p.  2Mh,  line  8).  On  the  outside  of 
the  cover,  under  the  title  and  author's  name^  is  the 
name  of  the  Sai^  Sulaiman  Afandi. 

A  prefatory  note  says  the  "  Majalis  "  were  collected 
after  the  death  of  Uskuduri  by  the  Saih  Ismail  The 
date  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  name  of  the  month. 

15. 

The  "  Kitabu'l  i'lam  bi'ahadithi'l  ahkara  " : 

Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  p.  liG;  Add.  7,257:  Tmfructio  de 
Truditionibm  ^tatutoium  :  uomen  auctoris  baud 
apparet." 
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16. 

"Kifabu'l  Irehad,  '  of  the  Sai>i  Mufid  (Abu  'AbdiHah 

MuharnmacI,  al  Nu'inani,  f  413  op  416)  ;  being 
biop^rapliies  of  the  Tsvelve  Imams.  It  is  a  very 
neatly  written  MS. :  there  ia  no  date.  See  Beale'a 
Oriental  Biographical  DictioDaiji  reviaed  edition,  1S94» 
p.  16. 

17. 

I.  Extract,  containiDj^  the  "Bab  Hadithi*!  Mrraj,"  from 

rocock'a  MS.  (Bodleian  Cat,  vol.  i,  p.  67)  of  the 
Sahih  of  Buhari,  f  256  a.h.  =  869  a.d. 

II.  Book  containing  the  atory  of  the  Night  Joiiniey« 

transcribed,  like  the  laat,  from  an  Oxford  MS.  (BodL 
Cat.,  i,  p.  185,  No.  Dcccliv,  Mareshall,  618). 

III.  The  "Kitab  Rauilati'l  Maiia/ir  fi  iliiui  awa'il  wa'I 
awiihir"  of  Abu'l  Walidi'bn  Sihnah  of  Alrii-o, 
t  815  A.H.  =  1412  Ajx,  part  ii,  from  the  Fall  of  Man 
to  the  Hijrah. 

18. 

In  European  Hand, 

L  Extract  from  the  "Eitabu'l  'Ara'ie  fi'l  Kajalia"  of 
Tha'labi,  copied  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  (Oat.,  toL  i, 
p.  175,  Mareshall,  40). 

II.  Extracts  from  Ibn  k^ihiuili's  "  KiUib  I'aliilrali'i  Quiub," 

also  copied  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  (Cat.,  voL  i,  p.  96, 
Huntington,  506). 

III.  Extracts  from  the  "  Kitab  Dala'ili'l  Hairat "  of  Jazuli 
from  the  Bodleian  MS.,  toI.  i,  p.  67,  Mareshall,  79. 
The  object  of  the  copyist  is  to  prove  that  the  Mnaliiiis 
do  not  ask  God  to  pray  for  Muhammad. 

19. 

The  commentary  by  'Abdu'l  LatiQ'bn  i'iristah,  called  Ibnul 
Malik,  on  the  "Manaru'l  Anwar  fi  Ueulil  Fiqh  of 
Abu  Barakat  'Abdu'llahi'bn  Ahmad,  known  aa  Hafizn'l 
Dini'l  Nasafi,  f  710  a.k.  =  1310  a.d.  Dated  Con- 
stantinople, 1060. 
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20. 

Tide:  "Al  Lai|u'l  'Abis  £i  Sadiunatil  Majalis,"  beginning: 

on  the  prinoiplea  of  law  (of.  Hajji  Khalifa,  ToL 
p.  346).   Dated  943. 

21. 

An  aoeonnt  of  property  in  Constantinople  set  apart  for 
religious,  educational,  and  other  public  purposes,  by 
the  Sultan  Muhammad  II.  Commencement: 

^»       ^  Ji^  ^jJt  <U 
Dated  936  a.b. 

22. 

The  Magribi  Prayer-book,  caUed  "Kitab  Dala'iU'l  Hair&t/' 
of  Muhammad  al  Jaauli :  beautifully  written  in 
Ma|ribl  hand. 

23. 

L  Selections  from  the  Apothegms  and  Sermons  of  'Ali  ibn 
abi  Talib  : — 

folio  2a  I  Prayer  of  'Ali,  beginning : 


JbUo  26 :  Selection  from  Apothegms,  Leglnnlng : 

 c^U  ^^\^J!^J^  ^^y^i^J^\ 

i^\^J  Jli  U»l  kzl^  ^         ^j^^  J^*xj^ 

JbUo  14 :  *AIf  a  charge  to  his  son  Husain,  on  his 
leaving  Siffin,''  beginning : 

c;?  eff5-^^^ ^} 
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foHo  19 :  Sermon  of  *AU,  begiiinmg : 

II.  Treatises  of  Jalalul  Dia  Muhammad  Danuii  (in 

Persian)  :— 

folio  21 :  Hi8  Commentary  on  his  Siifi  RubaTa  (Brit 
Mtts.  Add.  xi):  dated  Friday,  llth  Sauwii, 

1023  A.R. 

folio  59:  The  "Risalatun  Sahihah";  finished  copying 
Sunday,  8th  Du'l  Hijjah,  1022  a.h. 

folio  t)5  :  The  "  Risalatu'i  TahlilTyah  "  :  n.d. 

folio  86 :  Commentary  on  a  (iazal  of  Hafix;  Eoished 
Wednesday,  17th  Sa'ban,  1022  a.h. 

folio  92 :  A  treatise  entitled  Risaktu'l  'Adaiah" :  ni. 

foUo  100 :  Commentary  on  a  Verse  of  Hifif :  n.d. 

folio  104 :  Commentary  on  a  verse  of  the  Gnlsan  i  Bss. 

III.  folio  108  :  The  "  Taflls  IhlTs.'*  The  author  is  named 
*Izzu*l  Din  'Abdu'l  Salam,  son  of  Saih  Ahmad,  parent 
of  §aih  Ganim :  finished,  15th  Sauwalf  1023  a.u.  In 
the  Catalogue  of  the  KhediTial  Libraiy,  Cairo^  Part  U, 
pw  76,  the  author  is  oaOed: 

24. 

Arahie  with  Fteneh  TramkUon. 

The  ''Kitabu'l  Ajwibah,"  or  "Kitabul  Alif,"  of  Iban'l 
'Arabi. 

25. 

Treatise  by  Ibnu*l  'Arab!,  entitled  "  Risalah  fi  Bayan  Siiratil 
Isti*dad,  eto."  Hajji  Khalifa  oalls  it  amply  v^. 
Ithegins: 

Cf.  Ahlwardt*6  Berlin  Catalogue,  2,916. 
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folio  10:  Treatise  written  by  Ibna'l  *Arabi  a£(er 
fintiiig  Tunis  in  the  yeer  590  a.h.  In  tiie  Oatalogne 
of  the  KhediTial  Ubmiy,  Oaiio  (Part  II,  p.  116),  it 
IB  entitled : 

is^t  ^i^n  ju^u^ 

fo/io  33:  The  <<Eitabul  Im  [Im'J  ikl  Maqami'l 
Ana,"  by  Ibnu'l  ArabL 
foHo  55 :  The  "Kitabu'l  TajaUlyat,"  by  Ibnu'l  *A»bl. 
JbHo  77 :  The    Miftahul  Gaib (Hajji  Khalifa, 

12,681),  by  Ibiiu'l  Arabi. 

foiio  128:  The  Diwan  of  Ibnu'l  Farid,  t  632  a.h.  = 
1235  A.D.    The  beginning  is  wanting  :  dated  787  a.h. 

folio  198 :  The  "  Risalatu'l  Anwar,"  by  Ibnu'I  *ArabL 

f»Uo  208 :  The  «  BioUat  Tahriri'l  Bayin  f i  Taqrir 
Sa*abi'l  Iman  wa  Rutabi'l  IhsSn/'  by  Ibnal  'Aiabi 
(Hajji  Khalifa,  iv,  p.  49). 

Joiio  223  :  Tlie  "  Alaiatibu'l  Tacj^wa,"  by  Ibnu'I  'Arabi, 
commencing : 

fhlh  240 :  The  treatiae  called  Ju&^t  JUU^l  by  Sai^ 
Sadni'l  Dini'l  QSnawi,  beginning : 

6f.  Bibl  Nat  Catalogue,  2,037,  3**  and  the  Berlin 

Catalogue,  2,995. 

26. 

Title:  ''Kitibnl  InjiUl  §aii61  Tahir  va  Misbahn'l  Hnnlri'l 
Zahir." 

The  Four  Gospels,  ^ch  Gospel  being  prefaced  by 
a  biographical  notice  concerning  its  author.  That  of 
St.  Matthew  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew, 
being  begun  in  Palestine  and  finished  in  India,  "whither 
the  diaoiplea  had  driren  him  from  the  land  of  the 
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Jews."  St.  John  wrote  a  commentary  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  Spain.  This  Gospel  is  divided  into  101 
ehaptera,  and  was  written  in  the  first  year  ol  CUuidias 
or  the  ninth  horn  the  Besunrection.    St  Mark  wrote 

his  GkMpel  in  Borne,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Clftndim, 

in  Latin.  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  tlie  Apostles,  first 
preacbed  it  in  Koine,  ihen  Mark  in  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  martyred.  It  contains  fifty -four  chapters. 
St.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Glandiua,  in  Alexandria.  St  Paul  presehed 
it  first  and  then  Luke,  in  Macedonia  (madiDsh 
naqdiinlyah).  It  contains  eighty  chapters.  St  John 
wrote  in  Greek,  m  iipliesus,  in  the  eighteenth  (sic)  year 
of  Js'ero. 

The  date  of  copying  is  the  month  ^i«aUf  1697  A.n. 

27. 

Tiiia  Y&lume  (of  26  folios,  of  which,  however,  only  38  pages 
are  written  on)  bef^inp  with  an  Index  of  Fifty  Homilies 
of  Ephraim  Syrus,  with  their  subjects;  then  follow 
five  pages  of  the  First  Homily,  being  a  lett^  to 
the  Monk  John  on  Patience;  six  of  the  Fourth,  on 
Bepentanoe;  and  nineteen  of  the  Fifth,  on  Hermit 
Life.   01  Ajnemani,  BibL  Orient.,  i,  p.  150. 

28. 

L  The  Treatise  (Risalah)  of  Hermes  addressed  to  the'Sonl 
It  was  edited  by  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  1870. 

II.  A  Collection  of  Christian  Proverbs. 

III.  The  Forty-eighth  Homily  of  Ephraim  Syrus. 
lY.  The  Forty-ninth  Homily  of  Ephraim  Syroe. 

Dated  1697  A.n. 

29. 

L  The  *anteilectual   Paradise"    (Firdausul   'Aijli)  ol 
Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Oopied  in  the  year  6763  of  Adam. 
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At  the  end  are  tome  verses  and  the  Deoalogae  (tn 
which  the  aeventh  and  eighth  CommandmentB  precede 
the  sixth).  This  seems  to  be  .the  onlj  copy  in  whioh 
the  work  is  ascribed  to  Gregory ;  the  Bodleian  Catalogae 

describes  it  as  ut  unknown  authorship  (ii,  44). 

n.  Four  Homilies  on  Job  by  John  Ghrysostom. 
III.  The  Canonical  Book  of  Bevelation. 
AU  three  are  in  the  same  hand. 

SO. 

Thb  Woaxb  qw  St.  John  ow  DAMMOVt. 

L  Htc  treatises  on  Faith,  the  Nestorians,  loonodasts,  the 

Divinity  and  Birth  of  onr  Lord,  and  on  the  Jacobites. 

CA\  the  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  BibliotLeq^ue 
Nation  ale,  165,  3®. 
II.  (folio  84)  Treatise  on  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta^ 
physics,  containing  fifty-three  bdh». 
Of.  BibL  Nat.  Catalogue,  165,  2^. 
ni.  (folio  148)  The  "  MiWi  Maqalati'l  'Ilmiyah,"  i.e.  the 

Of.  BibL  Nat.  Catalogue,  164. 

Several  folios  are  wanting,  and  have  been  supplied  by 
a  different  hand.   The  last  bears  the  date  610  a.h* 

81. 

The  "Traitatirai  of  Clirlst"  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  traiislatod 
from  '  Athenian  '  into  Arabic  by  Ignatius  of  Urleaua 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  and  order  of  Capuchins, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  native  of  Aleppo. 

1.  Life  of  Thomas  &  Kempis. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  **  Imitation." 

3.  The  "Imitation,"  translated  by  the  said  Tc^natius 
freely  so  as  to  make  the  sense  clear,  by  aulhority  of 
the  Apostolio  JRoman  Church. 

4.  Conclusion :  finished  1638  a.d.     1048  a.h. 

6.  Certain  prayers  and  confessions  to  be  used  at 
Communion. 
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32. 

The   Bnohiridion  '*  of  Martin  Luther :  translated  and  written 

by  Salomon  Negri  in  Halle  (Saxonj)  and  finished  1716. 

ds. 

Arabic  and  Latin, 

Homilia  Fapae  Clementis  XL,  habita  in  dominica  Beeorreo- 
tionis  Ohristi  Domini  inter  Missamm  solemnia  in 

Basilica  rriiicipis  Apostoli^nim  Anuo  MDCClii  Romae: 
Arabice  elaborata  oliin  a  celeberrimo  Salomon e  Negri, 
Damaaceno,  descripta  &  Georgio  Jacobo  Behr  ....  1717. 

34. 

The  "  Eitab  .  .  .  .  ii  Bi  asati'l  Baba,"  that  is»  The 
Karh  Hj9  ^'^pxfi^  ToO  iloirm  of  Nectarins,  Patriaroh 
of  Jemsalem,  1660-1672;  translated  from  the  Greek 

by  the  late  Revereud  Father  Ciiiiaiutiouioa,  metropolitan 
of  Gaza.   JJauni  1722. 

85. 

I.  The  "Hallu'l  Miijiz/*  the  commentary  on  the  "Mujizn'I 
Qinuot"  by  Muhammad  ibn  Muhammad,  al  Aqsatai : 
no  date. 

IT.  The  ^'Qanunjah  "  of  Mahmiid  ibn  *Umani'l  Tasini. 

ITI.  A  short  treatise  in  Turkibh. 

IV.  A  Treatise  called  the  Kitabul  Bahiyah  "  by  Nasirul 
Dinil  TQsI.  This  MS.  may  be  unique;  el  Hajji 
£halifa»' 9,631. 

36. 

The  First  and  Second  T^tiaes  of  the  First  Part  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  "  Qaniin of  Ibn  Sina,  is  Arable 
and  Latin:  n.d. 

37. 

Arabic  with  Latin  Tramlation. 

The  Treatise  of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  Zakarya*!  Biaa 
on  Smallpox  and  Measles :  no  date. 
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88. 

The  "Kitabul  Mujiz"  of  'Ali  ibn  abi'l  Hazmi'l  Qurasi, 
called  Ibnu'l  Kafis. 

It  is  preceded  by  two  pages  on  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  a  number  of  verses ;  and  ia  followed 
by  a  abort  treatise  of  three  and  a  half  pagea  from  Ibn 
Sioa,  beginniog:  iz^  J^^\ ;  and  a  third  treatise 
of  two  and  a  half  pages  on  Coinpouuds. 

The  colophon  bears  the  date  740  a.u. 

89. 

The     Kitabu'l  Miijiz."    There  precede  fourteea  pages  of 
Contents  in  a  diiierent  hand.    There  are  also  numerous 
notes,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end« 
The  eolophon  bears  the  date  788  a.u. 

40. 

The  "  Ma  15  yasa  u'l  Tablb  Jahlahu  "  of  Ibnul  Kablr,  i.e. 
Yusulu  bii  isina  ila'i  Juwaini,  ibnu'l  Kutbi,  which  he 
finished  writing  on  Monday,  15th  Jumada  II,  711  A»u, 
=  iailA.D.   Dated  1069  F 

41. 

The  "  Azharu'l  Afkar  h  Jawahiril  A^jiir  "  of  Ahmada'ba 
Yiisu&l  TaifasL 

The  beginning  and  end  have  been  supplied  by  a  later 
hand.    The  original  MS.  covers  67  folios  of  13  linss 

to  the  pap^.  It  is  wniteii  in  a  large  hand,  and  begins 
at  the  words  ^^-^  •  "^^^  ^"  ^^^^ 

and  ends  with  the  fourth  line  (^>-ylc)  of  the  twenty- 
mkbOb,  Kodate. 

42. 

Twelve  pAg6S  (one  for  eaoh  month)  giving  tables  by  whioh 
to  find  the  Hijrah  date  from  the  Qregorian* 

48. 

Eight  small  folios  of  diagrams  showing  the  different  Glasses 

of  Heirs  (fara'id)« 
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44. 

Arabic  with  interleaved  French  Translation. 

The  ''Kitab  Mugnfl  HnllaD/'  abridged  from  the  **Hayatal 

Haiwan"  of  Al  Darairi,  f  808  a.h.  =  1405  a.d. 
The  translation  was  finished  in  the  year  169-« 
Cf.  Bibi  iSiat.  Catalogae,  2,801. 

45. 

The  "Eitab  Qahasil  Anwar"  of  Sai)i  Jamala'l  Din  Tumfal 
Nadrumi  [Nadwarami]  (who  was  alive  in  the  jeer 

807  A.H.). 

Commencement:  i^^jJlaJS  ^J^^  blXUi\  ^  *X4^^ 

Ends  :  ^\s>^^  J^yV^  ^jtJi  c-jIs^  ^ 

Cf.  Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  9,329  :  ^  ^ 

46. 

On  the  Rising  of  the  Nile:  a  neatly  written  traatiM 
explaining  the  Rising  of  the  Nile  from  astronomiesl 

causes. 

No  title,  anther's  name,  nor  date  ;  it  begins : 

^Jlkll  L^J  AiJy.  .....  L^j  4U 

47. 

A  Oolleotion  of  Magical  and  similar  Treatises  oovering  142 

large  folios  of  21  lines  to  the  page.  The  writiug  is 
large  and  clear,  and  on  the  flyleaf  (p.  1)  are  deschptiTs 
titles. 

/oHot  l-34a :  A  Compendium  composed  by  Yusofa 
nm  Amir  Saia'l  Dinil  Mnksi  for  the  nse  of  his  soa 
Iskandar,  and  called  ^'Mal^Bunul  AsrSr.*'    It  is 

described  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  Tolume  (p.  1)  ss 
^  ^  iJL,  J  and  begins : 
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foliM  d45-37<i:  A  treatiae  on  the  aoienoe  of  the 

Letters  (^j^^  ^) ;  begins : 

foUoH  o7//-Urt:  Comiiientary  on  the  "  ^atiyah,"  on 
the  same  subject  as  the  last,  beginning : 

Ux^  J^Vi       ^jJl  *)J  ^\ 

(Hajji  Khalifa,  No.  4,674). 

fiiUf>9  415-47 :  A  treatiae  on  Taliamana,  beginning : 

folio  48a  begins : 

/o/tM  49-55;  A  treatiae  *'de  mysticia  literarom/' 
beginning  > 

aST,  «X4.cr«  f^J  ^  ilOj  aJ^  oufttfii  ^)\  aUI  |M..a 

^1  Uixll  jubl^ij  Ail^M* 

folim  555-64 :  The    LawamiVl  Ta  rif  ft  MataUTl 

TasrTf''  of  Abu  'Abdi'Uah  Yaisu'l  Umawi ;  Hajji 
Khuliia,  11,223. 

foli08  65-69  :  The  Mawahibu'l  Rabbauiyah  fi'i 
Asrari'l  Euhaniyah  "  of  the  same  author  as  the  last; 
Hajji  Khali^,  13,367. 

foUot  71-79 :  Treatiae  on  the  science  of  Geomanoj* 
Begins; 

/oiio8  81-110:  A  Treatise  on  the  science  of  Physi- 
ognomy, entitled  **  Kitiibu'l  Siyiisah  fl  'Ilmi'l  Firasah/' 
by  Muhammad  ibn  abi  Talibi'l  Ansarl,  al  Dimasqi, 
t  737  a!h.  =  1336-7  a.d.   It  begins ; 
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jolioi  111-1422  The  "Wajiau'l  Muntaqa  waTAzlzu  1 
Multaqa,"  by  $ibibu*l  Din  Ahmuia'bii  Yttn&l 
Safadi.   €k>iiimenoeiiient : 

^1  ^  A«Lb  o^t 

Key  to  eigne  in  European  hand. 

48. 

I.  The   **  Mftrfihu'l   Arwiih,"    on    the    weak    verbs  bv 

Ahmadu'bu  'All  ibn  Mas'ud,  with  copious  margioal 
notes  at  the  beginning  and,  in  £aropean  band, 
paradigms  towards  the  end. 

II.  The  ^'Tajrlfu'l  'Izzi "  of  laBul  Din  'Abdul  Wabbabil 

Zanjani. 

Diittd  983  A.H. 

III.  A  short  treatise,  in  which  a  number  of  weak  forms  are 
parsed,  beginning : 

There  is  no  title  nor  author's  name. 

49. 

The  "  Muhtar  "  of  Muhammad  ibn  abl  Bakr.  al  Razl.  Hs 
<  • 

finished  writtnn^  it  in  the  year  760       :=  1359  ▲.!>. 
Copied  1061. 

60. 

The  "  Qamus  "  of  Finlzabadi : 
Copied  Abmedabadi  1071. 

61. 

The  ''Kitab  l^ar^   Mul^ti'l  Frab*':   oommentaiy  en 
grammar,  both  text  and  oommentary  being  by  Hariri, 

t515  A  H.  =  1123  A.D. 

Commencement : 

62. 

1.  The  "  Maqsud "  of  Yusufu'l  Hanafi,  or,  aoeoiding  to 
others,  of  Abu  Hanifah :  dated  983  a.il 
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XL  Th0   fiioa'tt'l  Afal" :  dated  983  jl.k. 
IIL  The    Amtlitlatal  Ma^italifah (paradigm  of  na$am 
with  marginal  notes):  no  data;   it  u  followed  by 

paradigms  of  weak  verbs. 

53. 

The  "  Maqsud  "  above :  the  text  ie  Towelled :  no  date. 

64. 

I.  The  "Mi'at  'Amil"  of  *Abdu'l  Qahiri'bn  'Abdi'l  Rahmani'l 
Jurjaui;  thirteen  small  folios  of  eleven  lines  to  the 
page:  dated  1160  am. 

IL  A  thort  treatise  in  same  hand  (ten  folios),  commeneing : 

Ji]    !l  ouwj  i^uJl,  ^\^\  i^j  *U 

*^  i^jsi"^  Vy'j         ^  o**^  ^  i^y^} 

'  ^\ Mi\  iiti   

55. 

Abecedarium  very  neatly  written  in  black,  gilt,  and  green, 
folbwed  by  some  daily  prayers. 
On  ooTer :  »  Angelo  Timon^,  1732,  ^yw  ^\:' 

56. 

The  "Tall^Isttl  Miftah"  of  Jalian'I  DTnil  QaKwTn!  (t  739), 

being  an  epitome  of  Part  III  of  Llie  "  Aiifuliu'i  Uiuui** 
of  AI  Sukaki,  t  626. 
The  colophon  bears  the  date  711  a.u. 

67. 

The  Mntanwal "  ol  Ibn  Mae  ud  ibn  'Umara'l  TaflasanT, 
t  793 ;  being  a  eommentary  on  the  ''Tal^isu'l  Miftah  '* 

above :  dated  975  a.h.  :  very  ill  written. 

>  Mr.  A.  G.  £llu,  M.A.,  of  the  Britub  Muflenm»  kindlj  identified  this  cb 
ths  'Awimii  of  HoliMmmiid  ibn  Pir  'All,  al  Birgili,  t  Ml  A.a. 
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58. 

The  Diwah  of  Al  MtitaiiabbL   Begins : 

Dated  1131  a.h.    This  is  a  magnificent  MS. 

59. 

The  Lifeof  Tfraur  (Tamerlane) » called  the  '^'Aja'ibti'l  Maqdur 

ii  AhUir  Tuuur,"  by  Ibu  'Arab  6bah,  wilii  uu  appendix 
of  seven  pages,  giving  an  account  of  the  work:  dated 
923  A.U.   150  folioa  oi  21  linea  to  the  page. 

60. 

The  ''Ta'rll)  Aha<|.  Misr  miuu'l  Jarakisab/'  hj  Muhamnuid 
al  Zunbuli,  al  Rammal :  dated  102S  a.u. 

Hajji  Khalifa,  2,15d»  gives  the  name  as  Ibn  SonboL 
The  Oitalogue  of  the  Khedivial  Libraiy,  Gairo^  Part  T, 
p.  23,  giyes  the  author's  name  as — 

There  precede  nine  pages  oontaining  stories  of  Niauna*! 

Mulk  and  of  Al  Iltdr;  and  at  tlie  end  are  {a)  a  letter 
from  the  iSultan  Bavazid  II  to  Al  Giiri:  Brit.  Mus. 
Turkish  MSS.,  p.  83r/,  line  4  ;  (6)  a  second  letter;  aud 
(c)  an  aocoant  of  the  Fa|imid  Khalif  Mu  las  Aba  Tamini 
Maadd. 

61. 

The  "Durr  al  Habab  fi  A'van  Halab  "  of  Radi  al  Dia 
Muhammad,  called  Ibnu'l  Hanbali,  f  971  a.h.  A  very 
neatly  written  MS.  of  263  folios,  of  27  lines  to  the 
page.   Dated  1060  a.h. 

SYBIAC. 
1. 

Officiuro  sanctae  Hebdomadia  Jacobitarum :  three  volumet; 
copied  in  1717  by  T.  S.  Bayer  "e  oodioe  bombyeiDO 
A.  Seleuoid.  1816  supra  fidem  elegaater  aoripto  in  nrbs 
Nicosia  Cypri." 
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2. 

8i/riao  with  Latin  Title$» 

L    Rudimenia  Syriacae  Linguae  ex  autographo  (quod  ex 
m«on  oognosoo)  Ghisparis  de  Malauar  Indi  Halae 

Saxojium  doscripsi  Or,  S.  B[ayer]." 

*'  Libellu.s  Alphabet!  Svriaci  cnm  aliquot. Precatiunculia 
et  Psaltnis  necnoo  Carminibus  aonnuliis  B.  Epkraem. 
Sal.  Negri  [f  1142  a.m.]  doscripserat." 
IL .  Epistolae  [8]  Moeis  Mardeni  ad  Andream  Masiiim  ex 
autograpkis  quae  in  Bibliotlieca  Berolinensi  Begia  sunt. 


9f 


8j/nac  and  Arabic. 

L  Syriaex  Ordo  Baptismatis  Sanoti  domini  BeTeri  Patri- 
arohae :  ordo  ejus  post  Glementem :  translatus  est  ex 
lingua  Graeca  in  linguam  Syriaeam  per  eanotum  Dom. 

Jacobum  Rohenseiu  [i.e.  of  Kde&iaj.    Ueecripsi  Lipaiuu 

.    .    .    .    1717.    G.  S.  Bayer. 
IL  Arabic:  Obristiaii-^ressiaoio  notes  OH  the  Psalms  of 

David  by  Ibnal  Fadl. 
IIL  Arti^ici  Homiliae  Johannis  Ohrysostomi  daae  quas 

Salomon  Negri  Romae  descripserat. 
IV.  Syriac :   A  Sermon  of  Clement  XI  delivered  iu  St. 

Peter's  on  Easter  Sunday,  1711. 

4. 

The  ''Book  of  the  Cause  of  all  Causes*'  or  of  the 

"Recognition  of  Truth."  Kayser,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  text,  mentions  four  MSS. — those 
of  Berlin,  Rome,  Bodk'ian,  and  Paria,  of  which  tlio 
first  di£^era  in  some  respects  from  the  re^t.  The 
Hunterian  belongs  to  the  group  formed  by  the  last 
three,  and,  amongst  these,  it  agrees  with  the  Roman, 
where  this  differs  from  all  the  others.  It  is  in  the 
Serto  character ;  and  there  is  no  date.  It  stops  at  the 
word  ^^put\  on  p.  269,  1.  12,  of  Kayser's  edition,  and 
immediately  goes  on  with  the  extract  from  the  Komaa, 
j.m.A.t.  1899.  49 
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Bodleian,  and  Pamtan  giyen  on  p.  270,  beginoin^ 
>qL*  ,  at  the  end  of  which  instead  of  the  final  ^ole 
it  reads,  ^j^I  ]^  Q^l  loilll . 

Short  Syriao  Grammar  in  English. 

6. 

I.  The  "  Hezahemeron  "  aaerihed  to  Jacoh  of  Edeaia. 

II.  The  "  Physiologus  "  ascribed  to  St.  Basil. 

Dated,  Paris,  1036. 

A  notice  of  this  MS.  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  Noyember-Deoember,  189d« 

KAESCNI. 
« 

1. 

The  "Taqwlmu'l  Abdan  fi  Tadblril  Insan"  of  Yahya  Tm 
'Isa,  Ibn  Jazlah,  al  BagbdudL 

2, 

Psalter,  with  Song  of  Moses  and  other  extracts,  copied  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  in  the  year  1711. 

HEBREW. 
1. 

The  }ne^  njn'n  l&O  of  Ishaq  ibn  Snlaiman. 

2. 
Latin, 

**  Vocabularium  continens  praccipuas  radices  linguae 
Hebraeae,*'  by  William  Bogle,  1707. 

3. 

Accord  in  c:  to  a  pencilled  note  at  the  beginning  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Intp  Professor  W.  Robert  sou  Smith, 
**  Mystical  Commentary  on  Genesis  (Imperfect)/' 

Commencement :  'U1       HOfSn  TlJe  DM. 
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Art.  XX.— 7^  ChaUr  Maqdla  {*'Ftmr  DUcourtes")  of 
Nidhdmi  •  t  -  *Arudi  - 1  -  Samarqandi.  Translated  into 
English  by  Edward  G.  Bkowne,  M.A.y  M.R.A.S. 

{Continued  from  p9§t  663.) 

Anecdote  xiii. 

They  relate  thus,  that  Nasr  h.  Ahmad,  who  was  the 

central  point  of  the  Samauid  group,  whose  fortunes  reached 
their  zenith  during  the  days  of  his  rule,  was  most 
plenteously  equipped  with  every  means  of  enjoyment  and 
material  of  splendour — well-fiUed  treasuries,  an  efficient 
army,  and  loyal  servants.  In  winter  he  used  to  reside  at 
Bakh&r&,  his  capital,  while  in  summer  he  used  to  go  to 
Samarqand  or  some  other  of  the  cities  of  Ehurdsdn.  Now 
one  year  il  was  the  turn  of  Herat.  He  spent  the  spring 
at  B&djErhis,  where  are  the  most  C'harniin;^  paslure-ground'j 
of  Xhurasan  and  'Iruq»  for  there  are  nearly  a  thousand 
watercourses  abounding  in  water  and  pasture,  any  one  of 
which  would  suffice  for  ah  army. 

When  the  heasts  had  well  eat^,  and  had  regained  their 
strength  and  condition,  and  were  fit  for  warfare  or  to  take 
the  fiehl,  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  turned  his  face  towards  lleiat, 
but  halte^l  outside  the  city  of  Marghazar-i-8apkl  and  there 
pitched  his  camp.  Cool  breezes  from  the  north  were 
stirring,  and  the  fruit  was  ripening  in  the  districts  of  M4Hn 
and  Karukh^ — ^fruit  which  can  be  obtained  in  hut  few 
places,  and  nowhere  so  cheaply.  There  the  army  rested. 
The  climate  was  charming,  the  breeze  cool,  food  plentiful, 
fruit  abundant,  and  the  air  filled  wiili  tVa<;raiit  scents,  so 
that  the  soldiers  enjoyed  their  iile  to  the  full  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

*  See  Barbier  de  Mfvnard'i  Diet,  de  la  rtr<ir,  pji.  4'^7,  511-.)12,  acconling 
to  which  th«  former  village  is  distant  trom  Uer^t  two  parasangs,  the  latter  ten. 
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When  Mihrg&Q^  arrived,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape 
came  into  season,  and  the  eglantine,  basil,  and  yellow  rockst 
were  in  bloom,  they  did  full  justice  to  the  cbarms  of  autmnn, 

and  took  their  fill  of  tho  pleasures  of  that  season.  ^lihrt^an 
was  protracted,  for  the  cold  did  not  wax  severe,  and  the 
grapes  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  sweetness.  For  in  the 
district  of  Herdt  one  hundred  and  twenty  difiVrent  vaneties 
of  the  grape  occur,  each  sweeter  and  more  delusions  than 
the  other;  and  amongst  them  are  in  particular  two  kinds 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  region  of  the 
inhabited  world,  one  called  Tannf/dn'  and  the  other  Guichidi,^ 
ti<»ht-8kinned,  slender-cored,  and  luscious,  «u  that  you  would 
surely  f^.iv  they  were  [flavoured  with]  cinnamon.'^  A  cluster 
of  Ghiichidi  grapes  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  five 
maunds;  they  are  black  as  pitch  and  sweet  as  sugar,  nor 
can  one  eat  many  for  the  sweetness  that  is  in  them.  And 
besides  these  there  were  all  sorts  of  other  delicious  fruits. 

So  the  Amir  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  saw  Mihrgaii  and  its  fruity 
and  was  mightily  pleased  therewith.  Then  the  narcissus 
began  to  bloom,  and  the  raisins  were  plucked  and  stoned 
in  M&lin,  and  hung  up  on  lines,  and  packed  in  chests ;  and 
the  Amir  with  his  army  moved  into  the  two  groups  of 
hamlets  called  Ghiira  and  Darw&z.  There  he  saw  mansions 
of  which  each  one  was  like  highest  paradise,  having  before 
it  a  garden  or  pleasure-ground  with  a  northern  aspect 
There  they  wintered,  while  the  Mandarin  oraoges  began 


■  The  feetiyal  of  the  autannal  equinox,  wbich  feU  in  the  old  Penun  montk 
of  Hihr. 

*  So  L.    B.  has  ^J^/  ,  A.  ^L) y  .    The  Qsoal  meaning  of  ibe  votd 

appears  to  be  a  sieve  or  b;i>ket  made  of  osiers.  See  Horn's  A.uidi,  p.  L  1 ; 
Salemaon's  Sham*  i  Fachrli  L^icorif  p.  96, 1.  13,  and  note  ad  ealc. 

*  The  Tending  ie  very  onoertain.  A.  Ims  ^«Xa^,  L.  ^AacO^* 

*  Ilere  also  the  reading  is  uncertain.    I  follow  A.,  which  leenii  to  reed: 
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to  arrive  from  6ist6n  and  the  sweet  oranges  from  M&zan- 
dar&n ;  and  so  thty  passed  the  winter  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner. 

When  [the  second]  sprinp;'  came,  the  Anur  sent  the 
horses  to  B&dpfhis  aiitl  moved  his  caiup  to  Malin  [to  a  bpotj 
between  two  streams.  And  when  summer  came,  the  fruits 
again  ripened ;  and  when  Mihrgdn  came,  he  said,  Let 
us  enjoy  Mihrg&n  at  Her&t " ;  and  so  from  season  to  season 
be  continued  to  procrastinate,  until  four  years  had  passed 
in  this  way.  For  it  was  then  the  heyday  of  the  Saiudniaii 
prosperity,  and  the  Liud  was  flourishing,  the  kiiii^doni 
unmenaced  by  foes,  the  army  loyal,  fortune  favourable, 
and  heaven  auspicious;  yet  withal  the  Amir's  attendants 
grew  weary,  and  desire  for  home  arose  within  them,  while 
they  beheld  the  King  quiescent,  the  air  of  Herit  in  his 
head  and  the  love  of  Her&t  in  bis  heart;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  would  declare  that  he  preferred 
Herdt  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  would  set  its  charms 
above  those  of  the  springtide  ot  iieauly.^ 

So  they  perceived  that  he  intended  to  remain  there  for 
that  summer  abo.  Then  the  captains  of  the  army  and 
courtiers  of  the  King  went  to  Abu  'Abdu'll&h  Biidagi,' 
than  whom  there  was  none  more  honoured  of  the  King's 
intimates,  and  none  whose  words  found  so  ready  an 
acceptance.  And  they  said  to  liiin  :  "  We  will  present  thee 
with  five  thousand  dinars  if  thou  wilt  contrive  some  artifice 
whereby  the  King  may  be  induced  to  depart  hence,  for 
our  hearts  are  dying  for  desire  of  our  wives  and  children, 
and  our  souls  are  like  to  leave  us  for  longing  after 
Btikh&r&Z'  Riidagi  agreed;  and  since  he  had  felt  the 
Amir's  pulse  and  understood  his  temper,  he  perceived  that 
prose  would  not  affect  him,  uud  so  hud  recourse  to  verse. 

^  So  A.,  which  reads  ^^y**^       '»  while  L,  has  ^^JsS^J^t  Chinese 

*  See  Etta's  escelleni  manogn^  tnd  hii  artiele  in  the  ^nfjfwA^ptfMfia 
Sriimniea ;  abo  p.  62  el  the  Jomxial  for  Janiiaty,  1899. 
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He  therefore  composed  a  qasida;  and,  when  the  Amir  bad 
taken  his  moroing  cop,  came  in  and  did  obeisance,  sad 
sat  down  in  bis  place;  and,  when  the  mnsiciana  cesaedt 
he  took  up  the  harp,  and,  playing  the  Lover's  tar,"  begsn 
this  elegy  * 

The  Ju-yi'MiUiydn  we  call  to  mind. 

We  kngfmr  iAose  dearfirmtU  kng  left  behind" 

Then  he  strikes  a  lower  key,  and  sings : — 

"  The  sands  of  Oxus,  toiUonte  though  they  be. 
Beneath  mg/eet  were  eoft  aa  $iU^  to  me. 
Glad  at  the  friend's  return,  the  Oxm  deep 

Up  to  our  girths  in  hinghi}i(j  tnires  nhall  leap, 
Long  live  Bukhara  I  Be  thou  of  g<H)d  cheer  ! 
Joyous  towards  thee  hasteth  our  Amir  / 
The  Moon 's  the  Prince,  Bukhdrd  is  the  sky ; 
0  Skg,  t/ffi  Moon  .shall  fight  thee  by  and  bye  ! 
Bukhdrd  is  the  mend,  the  Cgpreas  he; 
Receive  at  Imt,  0  Mead,  thy  CypresS'tree  I " 


^  This  pwm  is  von-  Iciiown.  ^<•inp:  cit«d  in  almost  all  nutice?  of  Rtidagi'* 
life  (>  p  by  Dawlfits<*h;i}i;  ,  iti  Kprlies'  Perfian  GrmuuMr,  pp.  I*',  2,  161-163,  aad 
in  liluchmaim'it  I  rosody  of  the  IWiianv,  pp.  2-3. 
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When  Rudagi  reached  this  verse,  the  Amir  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  descended  from  his  throne,  hestrode  the 
horse  which  was  on  sentiy-duty,^  and  set  off  for  Bnkh&r& 

so  precipitately  that  they  carried  his  riding-hoots  after  him 
for  two  pamisuiigs,  as  Fir  as  Ijuruua,-  uiid  only  then  did 
he  put  thcra  on  ;  nor  did  he  draw  rein  anywhere  till  he 
reached  Htikhara,  and  Eudagi  r  ceived  from  the  army  the 
douhle  of  that  five  thousand  dinars. 

At  Samarqand,  in  the  year  a.h.  504  (=  a.d.  1110-1111), 
I  heard  from  the  Dihqin  Ahu  Rija  Ahmad  b*  'Abdu's- 
8amad  al-'^id(  as  follows : — "  My  grandfather,  the  Dihqdn 
Ahd  Bij^,  related  that  [on  this  occasion]  when  Rudagi 
reached  Saraarqand,  he  had  four  hundred  camels  laden  with 
his  wealth.'*  And,  indeed,  that  illustrious  man  was  worthy 
of  this  splendid  equipment,  for  no  one  has  yet  produced 
a  successful  imitation  of  that  elegy,  nor  found  means  to 
aurmount  triumphantly  the  difficulties  [which  the  subject 
presents].  Thus  tlie  Poet-laureate  Mu'izzi  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers  and  most  graceful  wits  in  Persia,  and  his 
poetry  reaches  the  highest  level  in  freshness  and  sweetness, 
and  excels  in  fluency  and  charm.  Zaynu'l-Mulk  Abu  Sa'd 
[b.]  Hindd  b.  Muhammad  b.  Hindii  of  Isfah&n'  requested 
him  to  compose  an  imitation  of  this  qafida,  and  Hu^izzi^ 
unable  to  plead  hia  inability  so  to  do,  wrote 

"  Now  (uhanceth  Jitmtam  from  Mdzandardn, 
Note  admnceth  Zaya^i-Mulk/ram  Isfahan,** 

*  jrhit)^-i-tf(Tirf>af%,  To  provide  against  any  sudden  emergency,  a  hor&e,  ready 
saddled  iiotl  bridled,  was  kept  always  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  it  is 
this  *  sentry-horse  '  to  which  reference  in  here  made. 

>  L.  has  ^^j}  \j ,  and  in  a  niBrginAl  note  explains  buHuut  as  meaning  turban 

or  haadlcerehief ;  but  A.  bat  Ajj^i     ,  and  I  eiupeei  that  it  ia  really  a  place- 

uainc.    Ct.  Sachau's  remarks  on  the  derivation  of  al-fiiruni's  name  at  p.  7  of 

his  trau^ihitiun  oi  ihu  Chroiiolof/i/  of  Ancient  Nations. 

•  See  lioutima  s  cd.  of  ai-Buuduii  s  History  of  tht  Se\juqi,  pp.  93,  101,  lOi, 
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AIL  wise  men  wiU  perceive  how  great  ia  the  diiierenec 
between  this  poetry  and  tliat ;  for  who  can  sing  with  siich 
BweetnesB  as  does  Budagi  when  he  says : — 

**  Surely  are  renown  and  praise  a  lust  in y  gain, 
Mvm  though  the  royal  coffer%  Um  mttam  !  " 

For  in  this  couplet  are  seven  admirable  toncbe«!  of  art: 
first,  the  ver^e  is  apposite ;  secondly,  uutitheticai ;  thirdly, 
it  has  a  lefrain  :  fnurthly,  it  embodies  an  enunciation  of 
equivalence ;  fifthly,  it  has  sweetness ;  sixthly,  style ; 
seventhly,  energy.  Every  master  of  the  craft,  who  has 
deeply  considered  the  poetic  art,  will  admits  after  a  little 
reflection,  that  I  am  right. 


Anecdote  xiy. 

The  love  borne  by  Mahmdd  Taminu'd-Dawla  to  Ayis 
the  Turk  is  well  known  and  famous.  It  is  related  ihst 
Ay&z  was  not  remarkably  bandsoroe,  but  bad  several 

good  points.  Of  sweet  expression  and  olive  complexion, 
eyinmctrically  fonncl,  graceful  in  his  raovemeiits,  sensible 
and  deliberate  in  action,  he  was  mightily  endowed  with  all 
the  arts  of  courtiership,  in  which  respect,  indeed,  he  had 
few  rivals  in  his  time.  Now  these  are  all  qualities  which 
excite  love  and  give  permanence  to  friendship. 

Now  Mahmud  was  a  pious  and  God-fearing  man,  and 
he  wrestled  with  his  love  for  Ayaz  so  that  he  did  uoi 
diverge  by  so  much  as  a  single  step  from  the  Path  of  the 
Law  and  the  Way  of  Chivalry.  One  night,  however,  at 
a  carousal,  when  the  wine  bad  began  to  affect  him  and  love 
to  stir  within  him,  he  looked  at  the  curls  of  Ay&z,  and  aaw, 
as  it  were,  ambergris  rolling  over  the  face  of  the  mooo, 
Lyuciutlid  twisted  about  the  visage  of  the  sun,  ringlet  upoa 
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ringlet  like  a  coat  of  mail ;  link  upon  link  like  a  chain ; 
in  eyery  ringlet  a  thoufland  hearts  and  under  every  lock 

a  hundred  thuiisand  souls.  Ttiereupoii  love  plucked  tho 
reins  of  self-resiniiut  from  the  liauds  of  his  endurance,  and 
lover-like  he  drew  him  to  hituself.  But  the  watchman  of 
"  Math  not  God  forbidden  you  to  transgress  against  Him  ?  ** 
thnut  forth  hie  head  from  the  collar  of  the  Law,  stood 
hefore  Mahmud»  and  said:  "O  Mahtndd,  mingle  not  sin 
with  love,  nor  mix  the  false  with  the  true,  for  such  a  slip 
\vill  ruise  the  Keulin  of  Love  in  revolt  against  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  fall  like  thy  first  father  from  Ix)ve'8  Paradise, 
and  remain  atHicted  in  the  world  of  Sin."  Tho  ear  of  his 
fortnnate  nature  being  quick  to  hear,  he  hearkened  to  this 
anDooncementf  and  the  tongue  of  his  faith  cried  from  his 
innermost  soul,  "  We  believe  and  we  affirm,'*  Then,  again, 
he  feared  lest  the  army  of  his  self-control  might  be  unable 
to  withbtand  the  evolutions  of  the  locks  of  Ayaz,  so, 
drawing  a  knife,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Aydz,  bidding 
him  take  it  and  cut  oE  his  curls.  Avaz  took  the  knife 
from  his  hands  with  an  obeisance,  and,  having  enquired 
where  he  should  cut  them,  was  bidden  to  cut  them  in  the 
middle.  He  therefore  doubled  back  his  locks  to  get  the 
njeasurenieiit,  executed  the  King's  cuuimund,  and  laid 
the  two  tresses  before  Muhmud.  It  is  said  that  this  ready 
obedience  became  a  fresh  cause  of  love ;  and  Mahinud  called 
for  gold  and  jewels  and  gave  to  Ayaz  beyond  his  usual 
custom  and  ordinary  practice,  after  which  he  fell  into 
a  drunken  sleep. 

When  the  morning  breeze  blew  upon  him,  and  he  arose 
from  sleep  to  ascend  the  Royal  Throne,  lu?  remembered 
what  he  had  done.  He  summoned  Ay  a/  and  saw  the 
clipped  tresses.  The  army  of  remorse  invaded  his  heart, 
and  the  peevish  headache  born  of  wine  settled  on  his  brain. 
He  kept  rising  up  and  sitting  down  aimlessly,  and  none 
of  the  courtiers  or  men  of  rank  dared  to  address  to  him 
any  enquiry,  until  at  length  Hdjib  *Ali  Qarib,  who  was 
the  Chief  C liaiiiberlain,  turned  to  *Unsuri  and  said,  **  Go, 
show  thyself  to  him."  So  'Uusuri  came  iu  and  did  obeisance. 
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Ma^mtid  raised  his  head  and  taid :  "  I  was  just  thinkiaip 
of  you.  You  see  what  has  happened :  say  something  on 
this  subject."   'Uufuri  said : — 


"  Titoti^A  «Aam0  »V  be  a  fair  one'e  curls  io  $hear^ 
Why  fiu  in  wraih  or  9it  in  wrrow  here  f 
Bather  rejoice^  make  merry ^  call  for  wine  ; 

When  clipped  the  ci/pres^  doth  most  trim  appear," 

Malimud  was  highly  pleased  with  this  quatrain,  and  bade 
them  bring  gold  and  silver,  which  he  mixed  tug.. t her,  aod 
therewith  thrice  filled  the  poet's  lap.  Then  he  summoned 
the  minstrels  before  him,  and  drank  wine  to  [the  accom- 
paniment of]  those  two  verses  whereby  his  melancholy  had 
been  dissipated,  and  recovered  the  equability  of  his  temper. 


Anecdote  zv. 

Now  you  must  know  that  improvisation  is  the  chief  pillar 
of  the  Poetic  Art ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  poet  to  train 
his  talents  to  such  a  point  as  to  be  able  to  improvise  on 
aoy  subject,  for  thus  is  money  extracted  from  the  treasury, 
and  thus  can  the  kinfs^  be  made  acquainted  with  any  matter 
which  arises.  All  this  \a  necessary  to  please  the  heart  of 
one's  puirun  and  the  huujuur  uf  him  who  is  the  subject 
of  one's  eulogies ;  and  whatever  poets  have  earned  in  the 
way  of  great  rewards  has  been  earned  by  improTisations 
and  poems  inspired  by  the  occasion. 

Farrukhi  was  a  native  of  Sist&n,  and  was  the  son  of 
Jillugh,^  the  servant  of  Amir  Khalaf.'    He  was  possessed 

>  So  A.,  bttt  B.  and  L.  read  ^  ^  ,  wUla  M.T,  has  , 

*  Sec  Deiieiueiy'ii  JJtttoire  des  Samanidt*,  p.  265. 
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of  good  talents,  composed  pleasing  Yerses,  and  was  a  skilful 
performer  on  the  hurp ;  and  he  was  retained  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  dihq&ns  of  SistAn,  who  gaye  him  a  yearly 
allowance  of  two  hundred  measures  of  com,  each  containing 
five  raaunds,  and  a  hundred  dirhams  in  silver  coinage  of 
Nuh  [which  amply  sufficed  for  his  needs].*  But  he  desired 
to  marry  a  woman  of  Khalaf's  clientage,  whereby  his 
expenses  were  increased,  and  the  baskets  and  trays  were 
multiplied,^  so  that  Farrukhi  remained  without  sufficient 
provision,  nor  waa  there  in  8ist4n  anyone  else  save'  their 
amirs.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the  Dihq&n,  saying :  "  My 
expenses  have  been  increased  ;  how  would  it  be  if  the 
Dihqan  should  make  niy  allowance  of  corn  three  hundred 
miiuuds,  and  raise  my  balary  by  five  hundred  dirhams,  so  that 
my  means  may  perhaps  become  equal  to  my  expenditure  ?  " 
The  Bihq&n  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  appeal :  80  much 
shall  not  be  refused  you,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
further  increase.'^ 

So  Farrukhi  was  in  despair,  and  made  enquiries  of  such 
as  arrived  and  passed  by  to  hear  of  some  patron  in  somo 
region  or  part  of  the  world  who  might  look  upon  him 
with  favour,  so  that  he  might  chance  on  a  success;  until 
at  length  they  informed  him  that  the  Amir  Abu'l-Mudhafi&ir 
Ohigbftai  in  Chigh&niyin^  was  a  munificent  patron  of  this 
class,  conferring  on  them  splendid  presents  and  rewards, 
and  was  at  that  period  eonspieuous  in  this  respect  amongst 
the  kings  of  the  afro  tmd  nobles  of  the  time.  On  the  subject 
of  this  choice  Farrukhi  says 

*^lsr  J  AiiU  Jj J         ijj.  U    *  J^i^M J        aJj^  U 


>  The  word*  ^U?      ^  m  omitted  by  L. 

*  I«.  has    for  ^Jl*  ,  ao  thai  the  sense  would  thea  be  **  anjoneof  their  smfn.** 
«  Or,  ia  its  Aiebicised  fom,  ^iWrn^nrfn,  a  pUwe  in  Tmuomiis,  aear  Tiniiidh 
and  Qobftdhiyta.  See  De  Goeje'a  BiH.  0*ogr,  Arab,,  where  it  is  mentioned 

repeaiedlj. 
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"In  a  caravan  of  merchandise  from  8Mdn  did  I  Uartt 
With  fabrics  tpun  ttitkin  my  brain  and  woven  by  my  heart** 

In  truth  it  is  a  fine  elegy  that  he  composed  on  the  Poetic 
Art^  incomparable  in  the  beauty  of  its  eulogies. 

So  Farrukhi,  having  furnished  himself  with  what  wsi 

necessary  for  the  journey,  set  out  for  Chighaniy&n.  Now 
Abtt'l-Mudhaffar  hud  1S,00U  mares,  roadsters,^  each  one  of 
which  was  followed  by  its  colt.  And  every  year  the  Amir 
used  to  go  out  to  brand  the  mares,  and  at  this  Tnoment 
he  happened  to  be  at  the  place  where  the  branding  wbs 
done;  while  'Amid  As'ad,  who  was  his  steward,  was  at 
the  capital  preparing  provisions  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Amir. 
To  him  Farrukhi  went,  and  recited  a  qasida^  and  submitted 
to  him  the  poetry  he  had  composed  for  the  Amir. 

Now  ^A.mid  As'ad  was  a  man  of  parts  and  a  poet,  and 
in  Farrukhi's  verse  he  recognized  poetry  at  once  fresh, 
sweet,  pleasing^  and  masterly,  while  seeing  the  man  himself 
to  be  ill-proportioned,  clothed  in  a  torn  jubba  worn  anyhow,' 
with  a  huge  turban  on  his  head  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sagzis,  of  the  most  unprepossessing  appcariince  from  hea  i 
to  foot ;  and  this  poetry,  withal,  in  the  severith  heaven.  He 
oould  not  believe  that  it  had  been  composed  by  this  Sagzi, 
and,  to  prove  \\'\n^,  said:  "The  Amir  is  at  the  branding- 
ground,  whither  I  go  to  wait  upon  him ;  and  thither  I  will 
take  thee  also,  for  it  is  a  mighty  pleasant  spot— 

'  Worid  within  world    verdure  wilt  thou  see  * — 

full  of  tents  and  lamps  like  stars,  and  from  each  teat 
come  the  songs  of  Rudagi,  and  friends  sit  together,  drinking 
wine  and  making  merry,  while  before  the  Amir^s  pavilioo 
a  great  fire  is  kindled,  in  size  like  unto  several  mountaini, 

>  Tb«  word  is  ^y^^>  explained  in  tlw  mtzgin  of  L.  m  nusning  ^  ^ti^ 
*  Fith  u  pat. 
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whereat  they  brand  the  oolts.    And  the  King,  with  the 

goblet  in  one  hand  and  the  lassoo  in  the  other,  drinks 
wine  and  gives  away  horses.  Compose,  now,  a  qasida^ 
describing  the  branding'grouud,  so  that  'X  may  take  thee 
before  the  Amir." 

That  night  Farmkhi  went  and  eompoeed  the  following 
qafida,  which  he  brought  before  'Amid : —  ^ 

*jUa^  j,T  u:-^  J^ri 

*  jLj  J,/ jV:'  ^ 


*  J-f  ^Li ^  j^T^  U 

j1  J  *^J^^J^ 


»  See  pp.  114-117  o£  the  litho^aphed  edition  of  Karrukh'rs  works  published 
ftt  Tihr^  Mirsfc  Mahdt  Kh&n  Bnddtfi*-mij<ir,  poetically  surnaraefl  Miikhii?, 
in  A.n.  1301.    Of  tlie  62  bBvi}  there  given,  only  22  an  nt.  1  in  the  Chaftir 

M,!qn'a.  Tli'»  ;>o"m  i«  also  {^iv*>ii  hv  l>;iwlritsh;ih  'pp.  -55-  1 7  nt  niv  forthcoming 
edatuQy.    Uiily  a  h.w  of  the  wvivv  impMi  tiuit  varinift-!  nrf>  !ii»ti(  r.l  li»  re. 

*  A  glo«9  in  the  lithog^rapliwi  Tihiuu  etliiiou  expluiu»  this  word  as  meaning 
*  necklace'  (jcj  ^^i^). 
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^j^^ 

^•MtAi^  O**"^^  V  |^«^^  ^^^^  A^yf^N 

j'^Hl'^ c>^^^        irr-  "^j^ 
Jlri-i  ^r*^  t^b-  ^'V,  -^-^y-^ 

^^V^^  ^^iOArw    I      j  i-\ji<.I.O 

*  L.  Las  j^liJu^  glosstnl  in  the  margin  ha  'bkve-boys'  ( ^l^a^  j*)"^)' 
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'  *^J3^  s-^^  ^^La  *^jy^  ii^ji^^  ^'j 

'  ^,b^™_a  *L-ijL.  j^j;-!  ^.l-i^-e* 
^  isJu^ ^^y*  fcjii^nO  ^  J  ^^y^  ^liAft 

Since  the  meadow  hidee  He  face  in  eatin  ehot  mtk  ffreene  and 

^nd  the  niountaina  wrap  their  hrowa  in  nilkeii  teih  of  seven 
hues, 

Sarth  is  teeming  like  the  musk-pod  tcith  aromas  rich  and  rarfi, 
Foliage  bright  as  parrot's  plumage  doth  the  graceful  willow 
wear. 

Testere*en  the  midnight  breezes  brought  the  tidings  of  the 

spring  : 

Welcome,  O  ye  northern  gales,  for  this  glad  promise  which 

ye  bring  ! 

Up  its  sleeve  the  wind,  meseemeih,  pounded  musk  hath  stored 
afcag, 

While  the  garden  Jills  its  hp  with  sinning  dolls,  as  though  for 
play. 

»  The  Tilirkaed.  bad:  ^  Ji^^  y  ^jJi ^  ^ 

*  So  A.   L.  has  (jfik^lj. 

«  So  A.  and  L.    The  eU.  has  ^  j\j  lUJa, 
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On  (he  branches  of  ^f/ringa  necklaces  of  pearls  tee  see, 
Mubif  earrings  of  Badakshdn  tparkle  on  the  Judas-tree. 
Since  the  hranehee  of  the  roee-bmh  earmitie  eups  and  bedkert 
bore 

Human-like  five-fingered  hand^t  reach  dotrnwards  from  ila 

ayviunorc. 

Gardens  nil  chameleon-coated ^  branches  with  chameleon  whork, 
Pearly -lustrous pools  around  us^  clouds  above  u$  raining peark  ! 
On  the  gleaming  plain  this  coat  of  mang  eohure  doth  appear 
Like  a  robe  of  honour  granted  in  the  court  of  our  ^ntir, 
Ibr  our  Prinee^e  Camp  of  Branding  etirreth  in  these  jogfid 
days, 

So  that  all  this  age  of  ours  in  jo'jfiil  /i  ouaiT  sfmuh  arjaze. 
Green  tcithin  the  green  you  see,  like  skies  tcithin  the  firmtnnrut ; 
Like  a  fort  tcithin  a  fortress  spreads  the  army,  tent  on  temL 
Every  tent  contains  a  Umr  resting  in  his  sweetheart's  arm. 
Every  patch  of  grass  revealeth  to  a  friend  a  favourite*s  charms* 
Harps  are  sounding  'midst  the  verdure,  minstrels  sing  their 
laps  divinCf 

Tents  resound  trith  clink  of  f/lassrs  a.i  the  p>ig>'^  pour  thf  icme. 
KisseSf  claHpings  from  the  loeers ;  coy  reprouvhtu  from  f/^'  fatr ; 
WinC'bom  slumbers  for  the  sleepers,  while  the  minstrels  wake 
the  air. 

Branding  fires,  like  suns  ablaze,  are  kindled  at  the  spacious  gate 
Leading  to  the  State-pavilion  of  our  Prince  so  fortunate* 

Leap  the  flames  like  gleaming  lances  draped  tcith  yelloic- lined 

brocuilr, 

Hotter  than  a  young  man's  temper,  yelloicer  than  gold  assayed. 
Branding  tooh  like  coral  branches  ruby-tinted  gloic  amain 
In  the  fire,  as  in  the  ripe  pomegranate  glows  the  crimson  grain* 
Bank  on  rank  of  active  boys,  whoee  watchful  eyes  no  slumber 
know; 

Steeds  frhieh  still  await  the  branding,  rank  on  rank  andrmf 

ou  row. 

On  his  hcrs'e^  the  river-forder,  roams  oar  genial  Pnncc  afoTy 
Ready  to  his  hand  the  lassoo,  like  a  yonng  hfundiydr. 
Like  the  locks  of  pretty  children  see  it  how  it  curls  and  bends, 
Yet  be  mre  its  hold  is  stronger  than  the  covenant  of  friends. 
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Bu^l^Mudhaffar  Shah  the  Just^  surrounded  by  a  noble  band^ 
King  and  eonqtteror  of  cities,  brave  defender  of  the  land, 

!S€t\pent-coil<'(l  iit  akiljul  hands  Jresh  forms  /tis  whirling  noose 
doth  fake, 

Like  unto  the  rod  of  Moses  metamorphosed  to  a  snake. 
Whosoever  hath  been  captured  by  thai  noose  and  circling  line, 
On  the  face  and  flank  and  shoulder  over  bears  the  Royal  sign. 
But,  though  on  one  side  he  brands,  he  giveih  also  rich  rewards. 
Leads  his  poets  with  a  bridle,  binds  his  guests  as  though  with 
cordsj* 

When  'Amid  As'ad  heard  this  elegy,  he  was  overwhelmed 

with  amazement,  for  never  had  the  like  of  it  reached  his 
cars.  He  put  aside  ail  his  business,  mounted  Farrukhi  on 
a  horse,  and  set  out  for  the  Amir,  whose  presence  he  entered 
ahout  sundown,  saying:  Sire,  I  bring  thee  a  poet  the 
like  of  whom  the  eye  of  Time  hath  not  seen  since  Daqiqi's 
faoe  was  veiled  in  death."  Then  be  related  what  bad 
passed. 

So  the  Amir  accorded  Famikhi  an  audience,  and  when 
he  came  in  he  did  reverence,  and  the  Amir  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  assigned  him  an  honourahle  place,  enquiring 
after  his  health,  treating  him  with  kindness,  and  inspiring 
him  with  hopes  of  favours  to  come.  When  the  wine  had 
gone  round  several  times,  Farmkhi  arose,  and,  in  a  sweet 
and  pLiiotive  voice,  recited  his  elegy,  heginning : — 


In  n  caravan  of  merchandise  frotn  Sistdn  did  I  start. 
With  fabrics  spun  within  my  brain  and  woven  in  my  hcart,^ 


Wlien  he  had  finished,  the  Amir,  himself  something  of 
a  poet,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  this  qfisUla*  'Amid 
As*ad  said,  Wait  till  you  see !  "  Farrukhi  was  silent 
nntil  the  wine  had  produced  its  full  effect  on  the  Amir, 
then  be  arose  and  recited  this  elegy  on  the  branding- ground. 
The  Amfr  was  amazed,  and  in  his  admiration  turned  to 
Farrukiii,  sayiug;  "They  have  brought  iu  a  thousand  colts, 
1899.  60 
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all  with  white  foreheads,  fetlocks^  and  feet.  Thou  art 
a  cunning  rascal,  a  Sagzi ;  catch  as  many  aa  thou  art  able, 
that  they  may  be  thine."  Farrukhi,  on  whom  the  wiue 
had  produced  its  full  effect,  came  out,  took  his  turban  from 

his  head,  hurled  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  and 
chasi'd  a  drove  of  them  betoi  e  him  across  tlio  plain  ;  but. 
though  he  caused  them  to  gallop  hither  and  thither,  he 
could  not  catch  a  single  one.  At  length  a  mined  rest*hoose 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  camping*ground  earoe  into  Tiev, 
and  thither  the  colts  fled.  Farrukhf,  being  tired  out,  placed 
his  turban  under  his  head  in  the  porch  of  the  rest*honse, 
and  at  once  went  to  sh'op,  by  roast^ti  of  his  extreme  wtariuess 
and  the  effects  of  the  wine.  Wlien  t)iey  countrd  the  colts, 
they  were  Ibrty-two  in  number.  The  Amir,  on  being  told 
of  this,  laughed  and  said :  He  is  a  lucky  A  How,  and  will 
come  to  great  things.  Look  after  him,  and  look  after  the 
colts  as  well.  When  he  awakes,  waken  me  too.''  So  thej 
obeyed  the  King's  orders. 

Next  day,  after  suiiiiae,  Farnikhi  arose.  The  Aniir  hul 
already  risen,  and,  wlien  he  had  performed  his  prayers,  he 
gave  Farrukla  an  audience,  treated  him  with  groat  con- 
sideration, and  handed  over  the  colts  to  his  attendant*. 
He  also  ordered  Farrukbl  to  be  gi^en  a  horse  and  equip- 
ments suitable  to  a  man  of  rank,  as  well  as  a  tent,  three 
camels,  fire  slaves,  wearing  apparel,  and  carpets.  So 
Farniklii  jnospered  in  his  service,  and  enjoyed  the  greatest 
circumstance,  and  waited  upon  Sult4n  Mahraud,  who,  seeing 
him  thus  magnificently  equipped,  regarded  him  with  the 
same  regard,  and  his  affairs  reached  that  pitch  of  prosperity 
which  they  reached,  so  that  twenty  servants  girt  with  sLl?er 
girdles  rode  behind  him. 

Anecdote  xvL 

Tn  the  year  a.h.  510  (a.t>.  llKi-1117)  the  King  of  Islam 
Sanjar,  the  son  of  Maliksbdh  the  Seljuq  (may  God  be 
merciful  to  him !),  chanced  to  be  encamped  at  the  spring 
season  within  the  marches  of  Tus,  in  the  plain  of  Taruq, 
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when  I,  m  hopes  of  ohtaitiing'  some  favour,  joined  his  Court 

from  irerut,  having  then  nothing  in  the  way  ul  c(juipnienfc 
or  provisiuti.  T  fconaposed  a  qns'flti  and  went  to  ^lu  i/zi,  the 
Poet-laureate,  to  seek  for  his  counsel  and  support.  He 
looked  at  mj  poem,  and,  having  tested  my  talents  in  several 
ways,  behaved  in  the  most  noble  manner,  and  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  act  in  the  way  befitting  so  great  a  man. 

One  day  I  expressed  in  his  presence  a  hope  that  Fortune 
would  be  more  favourable  to  me,  and  complained  of  niy 
luck.  He  answered  genially:  "Thou  hast  laboured  hard 
to  acquire  this  science^  and  hast  fully  mastered  it :  surely 
this  will  have  its  effect.  My  own  case  was  precisely  similar ; 
and  good  poetry  has  never  yet  been  wasted.  Thou  hast 
a  goodly  share  in  this  art :  thy  verse  is  even  and  melodious, 
and  is  still  improving.  Wait  and  see  the  advantages  which 
thou  wilt  reap  from  thi«4  science.  For  though  Fortune 
should  at  first  be  grudgiug,  matters  will  eveutualiy  turn  out 
as  thou  wishest. 

''My  father  Burh&ni,  the  Poet-laureate  (may  God  be 
merciful  to  him !),  passed  away  from  this  transitory  to  that 
eternal  world  in  the  town  of  Qazwin  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Malikshah,  entrusting  rac  to  the  King  in  this 
verse,  since  then  become  tamous : —  ^ 

*  I  am  fiittiug,  hut  I  hare  a  mn  behind  tne^ 
And  conumnd  him  to  my  God  and  io  my  King* 

"  So  my  father's  salary  and  allow:ni<  es  were  transft  rrcd 
to  mo.  and  T  l)euauie  Malikshah's  c  >rirt-poet,  and  spent 
a  year  iu  the  King's  service;  yet  was  i  un  il)le  to  see  him 
save  from  a  distance,  nor  did  I  get  one  dinar  of  my  salary 

*  Tliia  vers©,  to  which  aro  added  several  oJhors,  is  conimouly  luicribtd  to 
the  Nidhftmu'l'MulIc,  e  sr-  hy  Dawlatsh&li  (p.      of  my  forthcoming  edition). 

Apirt  from  the  improbulnlity  tli;tt  one  who  lay  dyiii^'  «>i  a  mortal  wound  wuuld 
be  in  the  mood  to  cornpH^i'  vorscs,  we  kiun  inuu  this  !in<<dot«.'  that  tlio 
Nidli&^mu'l-Mulk  "had  no  opinion  of  pix  t^?  beraune  hp  had  no  nkill  in  their  art.** 
The  ven«e  which  fnve«  hiit  aifo  as  9i  ;tt  th  ■  time  i>l  Ut»  death  (be  WOS  actually 
80  at  moat)  ia  alone  enough  to  diticrtrdil  iht^  Hvny. 
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or  one  maand  ol  my  allowances,  while  ray  expenditure  was 
increased,  I  became  involved  in  debt,  and  my  brain  waa 
perplexed  by  my  affairs.    For  that  great  Minister  tbe 

Nidhamu'l-Mulk  (may  God  be  merciful  to  liirn  !)  had  no 
opinion  of  poets,  because  he  bad  do  skill  in  tVieir  art  ;  nor 
did  he  pay  any  attention  to  any  one  oi'  the  religious  leaden 
or  mystics. 

One  day — ^it  was  the  eve  ol  tbe  day  on  which  the  new 
moon  of  Ramad&n  was  due  to  appear,  and  I  had  not 
a  fartbing  lor  all  tbe  expenses  incidental  to  that  month  and 

the  feast  which  fullows  it — I  went  thus  sad  at  heart  to 
the  Amir  *AH  Fanimarz^  *Ala'u'd-I)awla,  a  man  of  royal 
parentage,  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  the  intimate  companion 
and  son-in-law  of  the  King,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the 
higbest  honour  and  before  whom  be  could  speak  boldly,  lor 
he  held  high  rank  under  that  administration.  And  he  bad 
already  been  my  patron.  I  said :  '  31  ay  my  lord's  life  be 
long  !  Not  all  that  the  father  could  do  can  the  S(»n  do,  nor 
does  that  which  accrued  to  the  father  accrue  to  the  son. 
My  father  was  a  bold  and  energetic  man,  and  was  sustained 
by  his  art,  and  the  martyred  King  Alp  Arslin,  the  lord 
ol  the  world,  entertained  tbe  highest  opinion  ol  him.  But 
what  he  could  do  that  can  I  not.  for  modestv  forbids  me. 
I  have  served  this  prince  fur  a  viai,  and  have  contracted 
debts  to  the  extetit  of  a  thousand  din^r^,  and  have  not 
received  a  Jarthing.  Crave  permission,  tlieu,  fur  thy  servant 
to  go  to  Xish^pur,  and  discharge  bis  debts,  and  live  on  that 
which  is  left  over,  and  express  his  gratitude  to  this  victorious 
Dynasty,' 

"*Thou  speakest  truly,*  replied  Amir  «AJi:  *we  have 

all  been  at  fault,  hut  tliis  shall  be  so  no  longer.  The  Kin^, 
at  the  time  of  Ev(  iiing  Prayer,  will  f*o  up  to  look  for  the 
moon.  Thou  must  be  present  there,  and  we  will  see  what 
Fortune  will  do.*  Thereupon  be  at  once  ordered  me  to 
receive  a  hundred  dindrs  to  delray  my  Kamad&n  expenses, 

'    Prohithly  Wli  }\.  Fnrrimnrz  the  KikwayUid  19  intended.     Sm  I^M^ 

Mtthatniintdun  Jji^mtstus,  p.  l4o. 
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and  a  purse  oontaining  this  sam  in  Niah&pur  coinage  was 
forthwith  brought  and  placed  before  me.  So  T  returned 
mightily  well  pleased,  and  made  ray  preparations  for 
Raiiiathiii,  mid  at  the  time  of  the  second  prayer  went  to  the 
Iviiig's  pavilion.  It  chanced  that  'A14'u'd-Dawla  arrived 
at  the  very  same  raomenty  and  I  paid  my  respects  to 
bim.  'Thou  haat  done  excellently  well,'  said  he,  'and 
haat  come  punctually.'  Then  he  dismounted  and  went  in 
before  the  Sing. 

**  At  sundown  the  King  came  forth  from  his  pavilion, 
with  a  cross-bow  iii  his  haud  aud  'Ala'u'd-Dawla  ou  his 
right  hand.  I  ran  forward  to  do  obtisaiR-e.  Amir  *AH 
continued  the  kindnesses  he  had  already  shown  me,  and 
then  busied  himself  in  looking  for  the  mooD.  The  King, 
bowever,  was  the  first  to  see  it,  whereat  be  was  mightily 
pleased.  Then  *Al&Vd-Dawla  said  to  me,  *0  son  of 
Burh&nf,  say  something  appropriate/  and  I  at  once  recited 
these  two  couplets  :— 

*     ^jkji^        sj  ^  *  J*/     ^^jj^-^  yr 

*  Methink^f  0  Moon,  thou  art  our  Princess  bote, 
Or  hU  curved  eyebrow^  which  doth  chartn  us  so, 
Or  else  a  hor^e-nhoe  wrought  of  gold  refined^ 
Or  ring  from  MeavetCs  ear  depending  low* 

When  I  had  submitted  these  verses,  Amir  *  Ali  applauded, 
and  the  King  said:  'Go,  loose  from  the  stable  wbichever 

horse  thou  pleasest.*  When  I  was  close  to  the  stable, 
Aiuir  'All  designated  a  horse  which  was  brought  out  aud 
given  to  ray  attendants,  and  which  proved  to  he  worth 
300  din4rs  of  Nishapur.  The  King  then  went  to  his 
oratory,  and  I  performed  the  evening  prayer,  after  which 
we  sat  down  to  meat  At  the  table  Amir  'Ali  said :  '  O  son 
of  Borh^  I  Thou  has  not  yet  said  anything  about  this 
favour  conferred  on  thee  by  the  lord  of  the  world.  Compobe 
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a  quatrain  at  once  I '  I  tberenpon  sprang  to  my.  feet  and 
recited  these  two  verses 


*  •-rO^      '^V  cJtjr 

'  Ti^^  Kitig  beheld  the  fire  tcAfcA  in  me  bkuetl: 
Me  from  hw  eartb  above  the  moon  he  raited : 
lyom  me  a  terse,  Hhe  wttfer  fluent  heard, 

Atiil  auiji  UH  wind  a  noble  hiecU  confened* 


*'When  I  recited  these  verses  'Al^Vd^DawIa  warmlr 

applauded  me,  and  by  reason  of  his  npplatise  the  King  jsrave 
me  a  thousand  din&rs.  Then  *A14'u  d-Dawla  said  :  *  He  hath 
not  yet  received  his  salary  and  allowances.  To-morrow 
I  will  sit  by  the  Minister  until  he  writes  a  draft  for  his 
salary  on  Isftth&n,  and  orders  his  allowances  to  be  paid  oat 
of  the  treasury.'  Said  the  King:  'Thou  must  do  it,  then, 
for  no  one  else  has  sufficient  boldness.  And  call  this  poet 
after  my  title.*  Now  the  King's  title  was  MuUzzuJ-JJuHyd 
wad-Din,  so  Amir  'All  called  me  JIuUzzi.  *Amir  Mu*izzi,' 
said  the  Xing,  [correcting  him].  And  this  noble  lord  was 
so  zealous  for  me  that  next  day,  by  the  time  of  the  first 
prayer,  I  had  received  a  thousand  dm&rs  as  a  gift,  twelve 
hundred  more  as  allowances,  and  an  order  for  a  thousand 
niauiuls  of  com.  And  when  the  month  of  Ramadan  was 
past,  he  8uminoiie(l  me  to  a  private  audieiico,  and  caused 
roe  to  become  the  King's  boon-companion.  So  my  fortune 
began  to  improve,  and  thenceforth  he  made  enduring 
provision  for  me,  and  to-day  whatever  I  have  I  possess  by 
the  favour  of  that  Prince.  May  Ood,  blessed  and  exalted 
is  Ho,  rejoice  his  dust  with  the  lights  of  His  Mercy,  by  His 
i'avour  and  His  Grace  !  ** 
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Anecdote  zviL 


The  House  of  Seljuq  were  all  i'oud  of  poetry,  but  none 
more  ao  thao  Tugh&a  8h4h  b.  Alp  Arslin,^  whose  con- 
veraation  and  intercourse  was  entirely  with  poets,  and 
whose  favourite  companions  were  almost  all  of  this  class — 

men  such  as  Amir  Abu  'Abdu  liau  Qiirrtsbi,  Abu  Bakr 
Azraqi,-  Abu  Mausur,  Abu  Yusuf,  Sluija'i  of  Fasa,  Ahmad 
Badihi/  l  laqi'qi  and  Nasimi,  all  of  whom  enjoyed  a  detiuite 
status,  while  many  others  kept  coming  and  going,  all 
departing  with  gifts  and  joyful  countenances. 

One  day  the  King  was  pi:i\  ing  backgammon  with  Ahmad 
Badlhi.  They  were  fiaishing  a  game  for  [a  stake  of]  ten 
thou8iiiid  [dinars],  and  the  Amir  had  two  pieces  in  th(?  sixth 
house  and  Ahmad  Badihi  two  pieces  in  the  first  house  ^; 
and  it  was  the  Amir's  throw.  lie  threw  with  the  mo^t 
deliberate  care,  in  order  to  cast  two  sizes,  instead  of  which 
he  threw  two  ones,  whereat  he  was  mightily  vexed  and 
left  the  board,  while  his  anger  rose  so  high  and  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  each  moment  he  was  like  to  put  his  hand 
to  his  sword,  and  his  courtiers  trembled  like  the  leaves  ot" 
a  tree,  set^irtg  that  he  was  a  kiug,  and  withal  a  boy  angered 
at  such  spite  of  Fortune. 

Then  Abii  Bakr  Asraqi  arose,  and,  approaching  the 
minstrels,  recited  this  quatrain: — 


»  Called  hy  Ri^-quli  Khkn  i,  139)  Tugl'^nsli^ih  b.  Malik-i-Mu'ayyad. 

See  Huubuma's  Httt.  4e»  Seljoue'uki  de  Xtrmdn,  pp.  Ill,  119,  142. 
<  'Awti's  Mab,  ch.  x,  No.  3  ;  Dawlatofa&h  (pp.  73-73  of  my  ed.),  T»bftqa  u, 

Ko.  1  ;  and  M.F.,  vol.  i,  pp.  139  152. 

»  M.F.f  i,  p.  169.    Ili.H  laqah  wtis  Majdu'd-Din  aud  Ids  ttuba  Sajawandi. 

*  For  the  explanntion  of  thin  parage  I  am  indebted  to  my  tritmd  Mlrzk 
♦Abdu'l-Gliaff&i  nf  til.  l*f  i-i:ui  l>f;;ution.  Tli.  >i\  Mn'i^t^ '  on  each  mh-  of  ihr 
backfjanimon  board  are  namixl  (procmling  fnmx  lt>it  to  rij^Ut)  m  tollows : 
(1)  khul'khamyx  yak.gdh,  i  2)  du-khdn,  (3)  H'kkAt,  (4)  chahdr'kMn,  (5)  ba  f-dmr, 
(6)  Mhish-khtiH  or  nhiih'dai  -yah.  The  numlHrs  contained  in  tht<««  nani»'« 
allude  to  the  utiniV»f>r8  which  must  be  thrown  with  the  dice  to  get  the  pieces 
wluch  occupy  them  ofi  the  hoard. 
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"  SeproaeA  not  Ibrtune  mth  ditcourteom  iricki 
If  by  th$  King,  desirinff  double  9ix, 
Tiro  <me8  were  thrown ;  for  whomsoever  he  calU 

Face  to  ifie  earth  be/ore  htm  prostrate  Jalk.** 

When  I  was  at  Her4t  in  the  year  a.h,  509  (a..d.  1115- 
1116)»  Ahu  Munsur  and  Abu  Yiisuf  related  to  me  that 
the  Amir  Taghiosb&h  was  so  charmed  and  delighted  with 
these  two  verses  that  he  kissed  Azraqi  on  the  eyes,  esUed 
lor  gold,  and  suooessively  plaoed  five  hundred  dinirs  in 
his  mouth,  contiuuinjj;  thus  to  reward  him  m  lon^  aa  one 
gold  piece  was  left.  Thus  did  he  recover  his  good  humour 
aud  such  largesse  did  he  bestow,  and  the  cause  of  all  this 
was  one  quatrain.  May  God  Almighty  have  mercy  on 
both  of  them,  by  His  Favour  and  Qrace  I 


Anecdote  xviii. 

In  the  y  ;ir  a.h.  472  (a.d.  1079-1080)  ^  a  certain  spiteful 
person  laid  a  staternrnt  before  Sultan  Ibrahim  to  the  effect 
that  his  son,  Mahmud  Sajrfu'd-Dawla,  intended  to  go  to 
'Ir4q  to  MaUksh&h.  The  King's  jeulousy  was  aroused,  and 
it  BO  worked  on  him  that  suddenly  he  had  his  son  seised, 
bound,  and  interned  in  the  fortress  of  Xay.  His  s'^n''* 
intimates  also  lie  arrested  and  interned,  amongst  tLtiii 
Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-lSalmin,  whom  he  sent  to  Vajiristao,^  to 

»  Tlw  two  M88.  and  L.  dl  btT«  "67?."  an  erident  error,  for  (I)  Sulfii 
ItrUiini  the  Ghaznarid  xexgnvA  a.h.  461-492  (a.d.  10^9-1  0»9)  ;  (2)  HllibUk 
reiprned  a.m.  465-485  (a.d.  1072-1092)  .  f  Tj  \hv  jKwt  in  quwtiou  died  id  a.h 
or  .V25  (a.d.  1121  or  1130);  (4)  the  Chahar  Muqaia,  oa  wo  have  alruadj  »t«u, 
was  written  daring  the  lifetime  of  Soltfta  'Al&'v'd-Din  Hiwiyn  Jmhrniikt  li. 
before  a.r.      (a.o.  1161). 

*  So  A.,  L.:  B.  hie ^Jx^j^  ^\  .  I  cumot  idesiilr  tfa»w«Ri  Hd 
•uspeci  that  the  reading  is  wrong. 
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the  Castle  of  N&y ;  whence  he  sent  to  the  Eiog  the  following 

cj^uatraiii  wliicli  Le  hud  compobed 

0  JTiVi^,  H  is  Maiih-shdh  should  mar  thy  chain. 
That  royal  imbt  might  fret  loith  capfive'9  pain. 
But  $a*(i'i^8aiindn'8  offspring  could  not  hurt. 
Though  venomous  as  poison ,  thy  domain  I" 


*Ali  Kha-^-  broiiQ^ht  this  quatrain  to  tlie  Kino;,  but  it 
produced  ao  elieot  ou  him,  thounrh  all  wise  aod  impartial 
critics  will  recognize  what  rank  Mas'ud's  poems  of  captivity^ 
hold  in  lofty  feeliog,  and  what  degree  in  eloquence.  Some- 
timea,  when  I  read  his  verses,  the  hair  stands  on  end  on 
my  body,  and  the  tears  are  like  to  trickle  from  my  eyes. 
But  when  these  verses  were  read  to  the  Kiug,  and  he  heard 
them,  they  affected  him  not  at  all,  and  not  one  particle 
of  his  being  was  warmed  to  enthusiasm,  so  that  he  departed 
from  this  world  leaving,  thai  noble  man  in  prison.  £h\\  dja 
Salm&a  says : — ' 


cT*  uri^     3  err*"  ji 


^j/LaIX)      ^ J  jJ jj^  Li 


*  I  adopt  B.'b  rcadiug,  l  ••  .     A.  has 

*  Xb«M  Tem«  are  iiuerted  in  tb«  margia  of  A.  ({.  20^^  ouly. 
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Naught  served  the  endn  of  statesmen  save  that  I, 

A  helpless  exile,  tihoutd  in  fetters  /i>, 
Nor  do  they  deem  tiie  infe  within  their  cells, 

Uti/t  '$8  surrounded  by  ten  sentinels  ; 
Which  ten  sit  ever  by  the  gates  and  waliSf 

And  ever  one  unto  his  comrade  caUs  : 
*  Ho  there  !   On  guard  !    This  cunning  rogue  is  ons 

To  fashion  bridge  and  steps  from  shade  and  sun  !* 
Why,  grant  I  stood  arrayed  for  such  a  fight. 

And  m(d(h')thi  sprdiiij  fortJi,  nttt  mpting  Jlight, 
Could  elephant  or  raging  lion  hope. 

Thus  cramped  in  pHson-cage,  icith  ten  to  cope  f 
Can  /,  bereft  of  weapons,  take  the  field. 

Or  make  of  hack  and  bosom  bow  and  shield  t  ** 


b'o,  hv  reason  of  his  relation  to  SnvftiM-Dawla,  he  rem  iir.oul 
imprisoned  for  twelve  years  in  the  days  of  Saltati  Ibrahim. 
And  Abu  Nasr  of  Pdrs,^  on  account  of  liia  like  relation, 
was  imprifloiied  for  etgbt  years,  though  none  hath  been 
hoard  of  who  hath  produced  so  many  splendid  elegies  and 
rare  gems  of  verse  as  were  born  of  his  brilliant  gcniu*. 
After  eight  ^  years  riiliir  'All  uf  Mu>Lkaii,  lliit^atu'l-Muik, 


'  I  can  fiinl  nn  mention  of  a  poet  of  this  name,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Mfithnr  (  t  thw  oldest  ♦  vt  int  lVr*<ian  version  of  KalUa  and  Dtmtia  {litho£Tii{»li -d 
ut  laiiriz,  A.H.  130o)  is  mrai.t.  lu  tliis  volume  his  nam«;  is  jriv*,n  NitMuiUil- 
l>lB  Abu'l-Ma'dli  Na^ni'lh'ih  b.  'Abdu'l-Humid,  but  in  M.F.  (toI.  i,  p,  *») 
H  N;i^irnM-I>iu  [b.]  'Abihri-TTiinii.l-i-]' fn-i-USUlifcci.  SoiiM  of  tiM  mm 
which  he  composed  in  piisou  are  there  citui. 

*  L.  has  *  twenty.' 
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bronght  him  forth  from  his  bondage,  so  that,  in  short, 
durin*:^  this  Ring's  reign  that  illustrious  man  spent  all  his 

life  in  captivity,  and  the  ill  repute  of  this  deed  remained 
ou  this  liuuse.  I  hesitate  as  to  the  motives  which  are  to 
be  assigned  to  this  act,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  strength  of  purpose,  or  a  heedless  nature,  or  hardness  of 
heart,  or  a  malicious  disposition.  In  any  case  it  was  not 
a  laudable  deed,  and  I  have  never  met  with  any  sensible 
man  who  was  prepared  to  praise  that  dynasty  for  such 
inflexibiiity  of  purpose  or  excess  of  caution.  And  I  heard 
it  remarked  by  the  King  of  tlio  World  (rliiyathu'd-Din 
wa'd-Dunya  Muhanmiud,^  the  son  of  Malikshah,  at  the 
Gates  of  iiamaddn,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of  his 
son -in -law.  Amir  Shihdhu'd-Din  Qutulmush  Alp  Gh&zi: 
"  It  is  the  sign  of  a  malicious  heart  to  keep  a  foe  imprisoned, 
for  one  of  two  things,  either  he  means  well  or  ill.  Then, 
if  the  former,  it  is  an  injustice  to  keep  Lini  in  prison  ;  au  i 
if  tlie  latter,  it  is  a<>;iin  an  injustice  to  sutler  an  ill-doer 
to  live/'  In  short  that  misery  of  Mas'ud  passed,  while  this 
ill  repute  will  endure  till  the  Eesarrection. 


Anecdote  xix. 

In  the  time  of  Sult&n  Khidr  b.  Ibr4him  the  power  of  the 
Eh^&nis'  was  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  while  the 
strength  of  their  administration  and  the  respect  in  which 

it  was  held  were  such  as  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Kow  he  was  a  wise,  just,  and  sagacious  ruler,  and  to  him 
appertained  the  dotmniun  of  Transoxania  and  Turkistdn, 
while  he  enjoyed  the  moht  complete  security  on  the  side  of 
£hur484n,  wherewith  he  was  allied  by  friendly  relations, 
kinship,  and  firm  treatises  and  covenants.    And  of  the 

»  The  seventh  Seljuq  kinff,  who  reigned  a.h.  498-611  (a.d.  1104-1117). 

*  The  dynasty  called  nak  Khftiu  (flee  Lftiie'#  Muhamnutdan  Jh^iwrfieg, 
np  13i-l3o)  smns  to  he  meant.  L.  has  *  Sdmdmt.*  Khidr  Khftn  h.  Ahii'l- 
kadJ.afT  ir  'I  mudu'd-DawlA  ibr&him  Tafghaj  JbLhan  reigned  about  a  u.  472-48S 
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splendour  maintamed  by  him  one  detail  was  ibis,  that  wben 
be  rode  out  they  carried  before  his  horse,  besides  other 
arms,  eeyen  hundred  maces  of  gold  and  silver.   He  wis, 

moreoTer,  a  great  patron  of  poets,  and  in  his  service  were 

-\.iiar  Ain'aq,'  Master  llashi'diV  Najjar-i-Sa^barcliI,  *Ali 
Pam'di,^  the  hoii  of  Darghush/  the  sou  uf  lifurayini.  'All 
Sipibri,^  and  J^ajibi  of  Fargh4aa,  all  of  wliom  obtaiu^ 
rich  rewards  and  vast  honours.  Tlie  Poet-laureate  was 
Amir  'Am'aq,  who  had  profited  abundantly  by  that  dynasty 
and  obtained  the  most  ample  circumstance,  comprising  &ir 
damsels,  well-paced  horses,  golden  vessels,  sumptuous  apparel, 
and  servants,  biped  atitl  (|uailt  uped,  innumerable.  \\^^  was 
greatly  honoured  at  the  King's  Court,  so  that  of  Decej«^ity 
the  other  poets  must  needs  do  him  reverence.  Such  homage 
as  from  the  others  he  desired  from  Master  Bashidi  alio, 
but  herein  he  was  disappointed,  for  Rashidi,  though  still 
young,  was  nevertheless  learned  in  his  art.  The  Lady 
Zaynab  was  the  special  object  of  his  panegyrics,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  fullest  favour  of  the  King,  who  was  continually 
praising  him  and  asserting  his  merits,  so  that  Rashidi's 
alEairs  prospered,  the  title  of  **  Prince  of  poets "  ^  was 
conferred  on  him,  he  continued  to  rise  higher  in  the  King's 
opinion,  and  from  him  received  gifts  of  great  value. 

One  day,  in  Rashidi's  absence,  the  King  asked  'Am'aq: 
**  "What  thinketiL  thou  of  the  verso  of  luislu'di,  *  the  Prince 
ot  poets*?*'  "His  verse/*  replied  he,  *' is  extremely  guud 
and  chaste  and  correct,  but  it  wants  spice/' 

After  some  while  had  elapsed,  Rashidi  came  in  and  did 
obeisance,  and  was  about  to  sit  down  when  the  King  called 
him  before  himself,  and  said,  teasing  him  as  is  tlie  way 
of  kings :  "  I  asked  the  Poet-laureate  just  now,  *  How  is 
Kashidi's  poetry?'  He  replied  that  it  was  good,  but 
wanted  spice,    ^ow  you  must  compose  a  quatrain  on  this 

*  See  n.  19  on  p.  658  supra. 

*  Mentioned  briefly  in  the  ^tmshkada  amongst  the  poeta  oi  Miiwar^'u'n-2ia^. 
'  See  n.  22  on  p.  658  $ujjra* 

*  See  n.  23  on  p.  658  fnprn. 

*  See  n.  1  on  p.  fio9  mpra, 

*  Say)iiiu'»ii-6liU  uia. 
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subjecf  Bashidi,  with  a  bow,  sat  down  ia  hia  place  and 
improvised  the  following  fragment  :— 

**  You  Htujmatize  my  verse  as  *  wanting  spice* 
Andpossiblt/,  my  friend ^  you  may  be  right. 
My  terse  »  koney-flapoured,  tugar^sweet. 
And  epiee  with  such  could  scarcely  cause  deHgM, 
Spice  is  for  yon,  you  blackguard,  not  for  me. 
For  beans  and  turnips  is  the  stuff  you  write  /** 

"Whon  lio  recited  these  versos  the  King  was  mightily 
pleased.  And  in  Transoxania  it  is  the  custom  and  practice 
to  place  in  the  audience-chambers  of  kings  and  others  gold 
and  silver  in  trays  which  they  call  sim-tdqd  or  Ji{ft ;  ^  and 
in  this  audience  of  Ehidr  Ehdn's  there  were  set  four  trays 
of  red  gold,  each  containinf^  two  hundred  and  fifty  dinars ; 
and  these  he  used  to  dispense  by  tlii^  haudlul.  On  this  day 
he  ordered  Rashidi  to  receive  all  lour  trays,  so  he  obtained 
the  highest  honour,  and  became  famous.  For  just  as 
a  patron  becomes  famous  by  the  verse  of  a  good  poet,  so 
do  poets  likewise  achieve  renown  by  receiving  a  great  reward 
from  the  king,  these  two  things  being  interdependent. 


Anecdote  XX. 

Master  Abu*l-Qii.sim  Firdawsi  -  was  one  of  the  Diliqdns 
of  Tiis,  from  a  village  called  Bazh,  in  the  district  of 

^  This  anecdoto  is  cit^-il  l>v  ll»n  IstKiidiyar  in  his  //'j'  v  </  T<if>ori$tnn 
(a.k.  613,  A.D.  121G:  !»t*e  lUou's  J't  f^uin  r«/«%/.(.  pp.  20i-2y4  and  o3:{i), 
whence  it  was  excerpted  and  puhli^bed,  with  a  (>i'rm»n  trnn^btif^n,  hy  Kth6 
'7..D.M.G.,  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  H9  It  was  uNo  iitili/Ml  by  Noei<leke"  in  his 

Jranisehe  ^ational(po$  \^Crrtmdn$a  d.  Irun,  I'hiiuhifiCf  vui.  ii,  p.  150  et  seqq.}. 
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Tabaran,^  u  lar«^e  village  capable  of  supplying  a  tliousand 
men.  There  Firdawsi  enjoyed  an  excellent  position,  so 
that  he  was  rendered  quite  independent  of  his  neigbbourt 
by  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  landd,  and  lie  had 
but  one  child,  a  daughter.  His  one  desire  in  putting  the 
]ii>()k  of  Kin<>:!*  {S/id/indma .  info  vcrs(>  was,  uut  of  tlu-  reward 
which  be  might  obtain  for  it,  to  supph'  her  with  an  adequase 
dowry.  And  to  thi.s  end  he  left  nothing  undone,  raiving 
his  Terse  as  high  as  heayen,  and  causing  it  in  Hweet  fluency 
to  resemble  running  water.  What  genius,  indeed,  could 
raise  verse  to  such  a  height  as  he  does  in  the  letter  written 
by  Zal  to  S&m  the  son  of  Narlman  in  Miwindsr&n,  when  he 
desired  to  ally  himself  with  liuduba  the  uaughUr  of  the 
£ing  of  Kabul : — ^ 

"  Then  to  Sdm  straightway  tent  he  a  fetter. 
Filled  vrith  Jair  praifsc><,  prayers^  and  good  greeting. 
First  made  he  mention  of  the  World- Maket\ 
Who  doom  dispenneth  and  <loo}n  fulfillrfh. 
*  On  Niram's  -son  wrote  he,  '  the  steord-lord, 

Mai  I- (dad  and  mace»girt,  may  the  Lord'n  peace  rest  J 
Hurler  of  horse  troops  in  hoi'contested  Jig/its, 
Feeder  of  carrton-fowls  with  foenten's  flesh-feast. 


^  A.,  B.,  L.  aU  bare  " Tslnriftta."  See,  boweTer,  Koeldelce,  loc.  di, 
p.  151. 

*  These  verses  (with  Home  variatitw)  will  be  found  on  pp.  ot  roL  i  of 

Turner  Macan'a  edition  el  tbe  Shdhnwma  (Calcatta,  1829). 
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Ramng  the  roar  of  strife  on  the  red  war-field^ 
From  the  grim  war^cloude  grinding  the  gore-ehower. 
Who,  by  his  manly  might  merit  on  merit 

Heaps,  till  his  merit  merit  outmemures,'  "  * 

In  eloquence  I  know  of  uo  poetry  iu  Persian  which  equals 
this,  and  but  little  even  in  Arabic. 

When  Firdawsi  had  completed  the  Shdhndma,  it  was 
transcribeil  by  'Ali  Daylam^  and  recited  by  Abu  Dulai,' 
both  of  whom  be  mentions  by  name  in  tendering  his 
thanks  to  Ha'iy-i-Qutayba,'  the  goyemor  of  Tus,  who  had 
conferred  ou  Firdawsi  many  favours  : — 

*  j^^^  cir* ^  '  j^S)\  j\ 

"  Of  the  men  of  renown  of  this  eity  *Aii  Daglam  and  AbU 
Dulaf  have  participated  in  ihie  book, 

From  them  mt/  portion  tens  naught  save  *  Well  done  f* 
My  [ptll-hhubler  iras  like  to  burst  with  tin  ir  '  ]Vcll  ({oin's.^  ^ 
Ha'iy  the  son  of  Qutayba  is  a  nobleman  who  asks  me  not  for 

unrewarded  verse. 
I  am  cognizant  neither  of  the  principles  nor  the  applications 

of  tax^colleefing ; 
I  hktnge  [at  ease]  in  the  midst  of  my  quilt 


^  Poor  as  this  reii  l  riti/  I  am  strMiiirlv  of  opirii  .n  that  for  an  English 
reuderiBg  of  the  Hhuhmma  (whicU  always  i^it'iuri  to  rut-  very  analogous  in  aim, 
teope,  and  treatnient  to  that  1itt)e-read  English  epic,  the  Brut  of  Layaniou),  the 
old  En<rlish  alliUTative  %erse  would  be  the  most  suitable  form. 

'  S*"*'  \(>-I(l»  kf,  !<>'•*.  cit. ,  p.         rtnd  n.  2  rid  ca^e. 

'  So  A.  ami  I>.  li.  bajs  the  more  u.-mai  "  Jiu?«ayu  b.  Uuluylj."  Cf.  Noeldeke, 
loe.  eit. 

•  T  r..  I  .1(11  Hiok  of  till  ir  barren  and  unprofitable  plaudits.  .\%  these  poor  mon 
rendered  him  luatcnui  service  iu  other  ways,  Piiduwiii  :>  remariis  »eem  rather 

^  What  followi  is  evidently  an  explanation  of  this  couplet.  Firdawsl  meaos 
that  bein;:,'  no  looger  vexed  with  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer,  he  can  now 
repose  in  peace. 
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Ha'iy  the  son  of  Qutayba  was  the  revenue-collector  oi  Xus> 
and  deemed  it  hia  duty  at  leaat  to  abate  the  taxes  payable 
by  Firdawsi ;  hence  natarally  his  name  will  enduie  till  the 
Besurrectioti  and  kings  will  read  it. 

So  'All  Daylam  transcribed  the  Shdhndma  in  scTen 
volumes,  and  Firdawsi,  taking  with  him  Al»u  Dulaf,  S4^t 
out  for  Ghfizna.  There,  by  the  help  of  the  great  Minister 
Ahmad  Ilasan  ^  the  secretary,  he  presented  it^  and  it  was 
accepted,  Sultdn  Mahm6d  expressing  himself  as  greatly 
indebted  to  his  Minister.  But  the  Prime  Minister  had 
enemies  who  were  continually  casting  the  dust  of  pertnibation 
into  the  cup  of  his  position,  and  M^hmud  consulted  with 
them  as  to  wliut  lie  bhoiild  give  Fird  iwsi.  They  replied  : 
"  Fifty  thousand  dirhams,  and  even  that  is  too  much,  seeing 
that  he  is  in  belief  a  Rdfidi  and  a  Mu'taziiite.  Of  his 
Mu'tazilite  views  this  verse  is  a  proof 

'  TV/  y  gnze  the  Creidor  can  iipfr  (i>  .icnj ; 
T/ien  icherejore,  by  gazing,  doU  weary  thine  eye  I ' 

**  while  to  his  R4fidi  proclivities  these  verses  of  his  witnesa : 


^  J  j\  ^Sictlity 
Ci  Jo 


*  AjltLL  JjJ  ^j:j:JS  jliAft  ^ 

*  u^fj^  ^Ji. 


t  So  A.,  B.,  and  L.  Noeldeke  (loc.  cit.,  p.  153)  hu  HasaTn  b.  A^nuid. 
*  Both  MSB.  hATO  . 
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«  When  the  Lord  of  the  World  eetdblUhed  the  Sea,  the  fleree  wind 
Uirred  up  teavee  thereon, 

T/iereou,  as  it  were,  sermtf/  nhips  wrong/it^  all  with  mila  set. 
Amongst  them  one  vessel,  fair  as  a  bride,  decked  with  colour 

like  the  ei/e  of  the  cock. 
Therein  the  Prophet  with  *AH,  and  all  the  houeehold  of  the 

Prophet  and  hu  Viear, 
If  thou  deeireat  Paradiae  in  the  other  World,  take  thy  place 

Ay  the  Prophet  and  hie  Traetee. 
If  ill  accrues  to  thee  thereby,  it  is  my  fault :  know  this,  that 

this  tray  ts  my  way. 
In  this  I  was  born,  and  in  this  I  will  pass  away :  know  for 

a  eurety  that  I  am  as  dust  at  the  feet  of  'AH,' " 

Now  Sultaa  Mahmud  was  a  zealot,  and  lie  listened  to  these 
imputations  and  caught  hold  of  them,  and,  to  be  brief,  only 
twenty^  thousand  dirhams  were  paid  to  Hakim  Firdawsi. 
He  was  bitterly  disappointed,  went  to  the  bath,  and,  on 
coming  out,  bought  a  drink  of  sherbet,^  and  divided  the 
money  between  the  bath-inaii  and  tho  hlierl)et- seller. 
Kuowing,  however,  Mahniud's  severity,  he  fled  from 
Ghazna,  and  alighted  in  Herat  at  tlie  shop  of  Azraqi's 
father,  l8ina*il  the  bookseller  ( Warraq),  where  he  remained 
in  hiding  for  six  months,  until  Mahmud's  messengers  had 
reached  Tus  and  bad  turned  back  thence,  when  Firdawsi, 
feeling  secure,  set  out  from  Herdt  for  Tds,  taking  the 
Sh'iitndina  with  him.  Thenc(^  he  came  to  Tabaristan  to  the 
JSipahbad  JShir-zad  of  the  House  of  Jiavand,  who  was  king 
there ;  and  this  is  a  noble  house  which  traces  its  descent 
from  Yazdigird  the  son  of  Shahriy&r. 

Then  Firdawsi  wrote  a  satire  on  Sult&n  M ahmM  in  the 

■  « 

Preface,  and  read  a  hundred  couplets  to  Shir-z^d,'  saying : 

"I  will  dedicate  this  Shdlntama  to  vou  instead  ul  to  8ultan 
Mahmud,  for  this  book  deils  wholly  with  the  lejjend.s  and 
deeds  of  thy  forebears.'^    »Shir-zad  treated  him  with,  honour 

•  f?o  A.  and  B..  hut  L.  h.ii  "  ssixty  thousand." 

*  Fnqd*,  described  »^  a  kind  ol  h'  t-r. 

>  Ct.  Noeldeke,  lor.  cit..  \i.  l  >5,  and  a.  4  <M^  eitk.,  whefe  thuTulerVi  luune  \» 
giTen  M  Um  Ispahbftd  IShahhy&r  b.  Slmrzin. 

«.a.A.s.  1899.  61 
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flnd  showed  bim  many  kindnesses,  and  said:  ''MahmudwM 
induced  to  act  thus  by  others,  who  did  not  submit  Toar 
book  to  him  under  proper  conditionsy  and  misrepresented 
you.    Moreover,  you  are  a  Shi'ite,  and  to  one  who  loves  the 

Family  of  the  Prophet  nothiiig^  will  happen  which  did 
not  li;ippen  to  theui.  Malriii'id  is  iiiy  li.  <;.'-lor(l  :  let  the 
Sluiliudma  stand  in  his  name,  and  give  me  the  satire  wliicb 
you  have  written  on  him,  that  I  may  expunge  it  aad 
give  yott  some  little  recompense;  and  Mahmud  will  surely 
summon  thee  and  seek  to  satisfy  thee  fully.  Do  not,  fhen, 
throw  away  the  labour  spent  on  such  a  book."  And  next 
diiy  he  sent  Fndawjjl  100,000  dirhams,  sayiiii?:  "I  buy 
ciich  couplet  at  u  iLoiisnnd  dirhams;  pfive  mo  tlioso  hundred 
couplets,  and  rest  satisfied  therewith."  So  Firdawsi  sent 
him  these  verses,  and  he  ordered  them  to  be  expunged; 
and  Firdawsi  also  destroyed  bis  rough  copy  of  them,  so 
that  this  satire  was  done  away  with,  and  only  these  fetr 
verses  remained : —  ^ 

**T/f(\f/  cast  imputathM  on  vie,  .saying:  *7%at  man  ofmcm^ 

tvonis 

JInfh  grntrn  oJtl  in  the  hrr  of  the  I^rophel  aihd  *A&*^ 
If  I  ipeak  of  my  Jore  for  tfie^e 
I  can  protect  a  hundred  such  as  Mahmud. 


>  This  IS  a  remftrltable  atatement,  and,  if  tnie,  would  involve  tho  ■MniD|iti<iB 
that  tlio  will-kiiowu  sating  a-i  wt*  have  it,  is  sptuiooa.   CI.  Noeldeke  (loc.  <it)f 

pp.  l.').5-lo(i,  and  n.  1  ou  tlie  Irittt-r. 

^  A.  adda  another  couplet  here  as  foUowa : — 
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iVb  good  can  rome  of  the  son  of  a  slave y 

JSven  thouyh  hU  father  hath  ruled  as  King, 

The  King  had  no  aptitude  for  good, 

Ehe  teottld  he  have  seated  me  on  a  throne. 

Since  in  his  family  there  was  no  nobility 

He  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  names  of  the  noble.'* 

In  truth  ^ood  service  was  ren(U  i  ed  to  Mahtuud  by  Shir-zad, 
aod  Mahrmul  was  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

Wheu  I  was  at  Nishdpur  in  the  year  a.h.  514  (a.d.  1120- 
1121),  I  heard  Amir  Mu'izzi  saj  that  he  had  heard  Amir 
'Abdu'r-Razzdq  at  Tub  relate  as  follows: — ^''Mahmdd  was 
once  .in  India»  and  was  returQing  thence  towards  Ghazna. 
On  the  way,  as  it  chanced,  there  was  a  rebellious  chief 
possessed  of  a  strong  fortress,  and  next  day  Miiliniu  l 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  it,  and  sent  an  ainl>a>»>u(lor  to  him, 
bidding  hiiu  come  before  him  on  the  morrow,  do  homage, 
pay  his  respects  at  the  Court,  receive  a  robe  of  honour  and 
return  to  his  place.  Next  day  Mahmiid  rode  out  with  the 
Prime  Minister  on  his  right  hand,  for  the  ambassador  had 
tnmed  back  and  was  coming  to  meet  the  king.  '  I  wonder,' 
said  the  latter  to  the  Minister,  '  wiial  answer  he  will  have 
given  ?  *    The  Minister  replied ; 

*  Should  the  answer  come  contrary  to  my  wuth, 
Then  for  me  the  mace  and  the  arena  of  \combai  with"] 
Afrdsiydb^ 

*  Whose  verse,' enquired  Mahmud,  Ms  that?  For  he  must 
have  the  heart  of  a  man.'  *Poor  Abu'l-Qdsim  Firdawsi 
composed  it/  answered  the  Minister;  'he  who  laboured 
for  five  and  twenty  years  to  complete  such  a  work,  and 

reaped  from  it  nu  advantarje.*  'You  speak  well,'  buid 
Malnnud  ;  '  T  deeply  r*  ^^l  et  that  thiis  noble  man  was 
di^ppointed  by  me.  H&iniud  mo  at  Ghazua  to  aeud  him 
something.' 

"  So  when  the  Sultan  returned  to  Ghazna,  the  Minister 
reminded  him ;  and  Mahmud  ordered  Firdawsi  to  be  given 
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sixty  tho\is;tnd  dfn&rs*  worth  of  iiuli^o,  and  that  tin's  indi^ 
should  be  carried  to  Tus  on  the  Kind's  own  camels,  aod 
that  apologies  should  be  made  to  Firdawsi.  For  years  the 
Minister  had  been  working  for  this,  and  at  ieogth  he  had 
achieved  his  work;  so  now  he  caused  the  camels  to  he 
loaded,  and  the  indigo  arrived  safely  at  Tabarlin.^  But  as 
tiio  cameU  were  eiittTirifj  through  the  Rudbar  Gate,  the 
corpse  of  Firdawsi  was  bt  borne  lurtb  ironi  the  Gate  of 
Kazan.'  Now  at  this  time  there  was  iu  X^l>Arau  a  preacher 
whoae  fanaticism  was  such  that  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Firdawsi's  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Mnauimia 
Cemetery,  because  he  was  a  R&fidi ;  and  nothing  that  men 
could  say  served  to  move  this  doctor.  Now  outside  the  gate 
there  was  a  g-arden  belonging  to  Firdawsi,  and  there  they 
buried  him,  and  there  he  lies  to  this  day."  And  in  the  year 
A.n.  510  (A.D.  1116-1117)  I  visited  his \omb.5 

They  say  that  Firdawsi  left  a  daughter,  of  rery  lofty 
spirit,  to  whom  they  would  have  given  the  King's  gift; 
but  she  would  not  accept  it,  saying,  "  I  need  it  not."  The 
Post-master  wrote  to  the  Ck)urt  and  represented  this  to  the 
King,  who  ordered  that  doctor  to  be  expelled  from  1  il  ;r  i  i 
as  a  punishment  for  his  oihciousness,  and  to  be  exiled  irom 
his  home,  and  the  money  to  be  given  to  the  Imdm  Abu 
Bakr  Ish&q  for  the  repair  of  the  rest-houee  of  Ch^ha,^ 
which  stands  on  the  road  between  Herv  and  Nish&pur  on 
the  boundaries  of  Tds.  When  this  order  reached  Tus  and 
Nishdpur,  it  was  laithfully  carried  out  ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  rest-house  of  Chaha  wab  effected  by  this  money. 

<  I  nbiirkn  is  tl)o  nnme  of  a  portion  of  tiie  ci^  ol  ^  ^  ^  Mejuanl'i 

D  ct.  (h  la  ]'a»e,  pp.  374-375. 

*  N(K-ldoke  fli»€.  cit.,  p.  1'7,  nnA  n.  2  ad  calc.)  has  "Rf-.-iq  fnr  Unran,  bnt 
A.,  li.,  :ivt<\  L.  all  aizree  in  the  latter  rendinj^.  Thfre  are  >*bvt3ral  pla*.t!fl  calltJ 
]\iidhiir,  01  which  one  .'•ituak'd  nfsir  Tabaran  is  ju  -hBbty  meant.  See  B.  de 
Mimianl's  Vict,  de  la  iVrsr,  p.  206.    A  Jtazun  iu  Jiiatuu  i*  noentioned  br 

liihijlhuri  (pp.  3n«  n97),  and  another  (^'j^)  in  the  district  ot  Isiuia  ui 
Khura.-aa.     {Did.  iL  4i  IVr$e.  p.  2.V.'.  : 

'  I  am  not  sure  at  wh  it  p«iiiii  the  inverted  commas  should  be  inserted,  but  Ui« 
l  i  t  .^jnt»mt'  of  thin  j  ir  -i  tph  is  certaiolj  Nidhkmi*0. 

*  So  B,  and  L.    A.  has  Jd/tu. 
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Anecdote  xxi. 

At  tlie  period  when  I  was  in  tbe  service  of  tbat  martyred 

prince  the  Kiujj^  of  the  Muuntaius  (may  God  iliuiuiiiate 
his  tumb  and  exult  his  station  in  Paradise!),  tliat  august 
personage  had  a  high  opiuion  of  me,  and  showed  Idmself 
a  most  generous  patron  towards  me.  Now  on  the  Festival 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Fast  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  city 
of  Balkh  (may  God  maintain  its  prosperity !),  Amir  'Amid 
Safiyyu'd  -  Din  Abii  Bakr  ^  Muhammad  b.  al  -  Husayn 
Kawaiislialn ,  cuuie  to  the  Court.  He  was  a  young  man,  an 
expert  wnitr,  a  qualified  Secretary  of  State,  well  endowed 
with  culture  and  its  iruitd,  popular  with  all,  whose  prai^s 
were  on  all  tongues.  And  at  this  time  I  was  not  in 
attendance. 

Now  at  a  reception  the  King  chanced  to  say,  ''Gall 
Nidh4ml."  Said  the  Amir  *Amfd  Sadyyu'd  -  Din,  "Is 
2sidh4mi  here?"  They  answered  *'Ye8."  But  he  iiupposed 
that  it  was  Nidhdmi-i-Munin'.^  **Ah,**  said  he,  **a  tine 
poet  and  a  man  of  wide  fame !  "  When  the  messenger 
arnyed  to  summon  me,  I  put  on  my  shoes,  and,  as  I  entered, 
did  obeisance,  and  sat  down  in  my  place.  When  the 
wine  had  gone  round  several  times,  Amir  'Amid  said, 
"  Nidhdmi  has  not  come."  "  He  is  come/*  replied  tlie 
King  ;  *'  see,  there  he  is,  seated  in  such-and-such  a  place." 
"  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  Nicihami,"  answered  Amir, 
'Amid ;  "  that  Nidhami  of  whom  I  speak  is  another  one, 
and  as  for  this  one,  I  do  not  even  know  him."  Thereupon 
I  saw  that  the  King  was  vexed;  he  at  once  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "Is  there  another  Nidh&mi  besides  theeP" 
**  Yes,  aire,"  I  answered,  *'  there  are  two  other  Nidhdrnis, 
one  of  Samarqand,  whom  they  call  Nidhtinu-i-Muin'n,  and 
one  of  ^'ishapiir,  whom  they  call  Nidliami-i-Athiri  ;  while 
me  they  call  Nidhami-i-*Arudi."  "Art  thou  better,  or 
they?"  demanded  he.    Then  Amir  'Amid  perceived  that 

^  T,  adds  '  ibn/ 

'  Thn  r(  a(lin<]^  of  thi<i  msba  \*  vfrv  douhtfiil  io  all  three  teiti,  both  hero  aad 
lower,    iu  !»uu«  it  appears  to  rtau  Mtnl/uri, 
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lie  had  spoken  ill,  and  that  the  King  was  annoyed.  "Sire," 
suid  he,  **  those  two  oSidhanns  are  quarrelsome  fellow8»  apt 
to  break  up  aooiftl  gatherings  by  their  quarrelsofneneas,  and 
to  cause  trouble,  and  to  do  mischief."  "Wait,"  said  the 
King  jestingly,  "till  you  see  this  one  drain  a  bumper 
and  biLiik  up  the  meeting:*  but  of  these  three  Nitlharais 
which  is  the  best  poet  ? "  **  Of  those  two,"  said  the 
Aoiir  *Amid,  I  have  porsonal  knowledge,  having  seen 
them,  while  this  one  I  have  not  previously  seen,  nor  have 
I  heard  his  poetry.  If  he  will  compose  a  couple  of  Terses 
on  this  subject  which  we  have  been  discussing,  so  that 
I  may  see  his  talents  and  hear  his  verse,  I  will  tell  you 
which  of  these  three  is  best." 

Then  the  King  turned  to  me,  saying:  "Now,  0  Nidhami, 
do  not  shame  us :  say  what  'Amid  desires." 

Now  at  that  time,  when  I  was  in  the  serrice  of  this  King, 
I  possessed  a  copious  talent  and  a  brilliant  genius,  and  the 
favours  and  gifts  of  my  master  had  stimulated  me  to  such 
a  point  that  my  iraprovisutioiis  came  flurnt  as  running 
water;  so  I  took  up  a  pen,  and,  ere  the  wine-cup  luid  f^one 
twice  round,  composed  thoAQ  iive  couplets  and  submitted 
hem  to  the  Kiog * 


»  L.,  which  1  loliow,  haa:  *  jjj         \j^jAjBi* j  I^S*'*^  ^  •  • 

A.  has :  .  .  ^j^ss:]  s^^*^         -g^  <b  ,  ,    B.  has :  J  •  • 
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**  We  are  three  NMdmie  in  the  mrld,  0  King,  on  account 
of  whom  a  whole  world  is  filled  with  oulcrp, 

I  am  at  Warsd  before  ihf  Kii\g\  throne^  while  those  two 

otliPt'!*  (trp  in  Merv  be/ore  (he  S/iltan. 
To'dnij,  in  truths  in  verse  each  one  m  tlie  Fride  of  Khurasan. 
Although  they  titter  terse  subtle  as  spirit,  and  although  they 

understand  the  Art  of  Speech  like  Wisdom, 
I  am  the  Wine,  for,  when  I  get  hold  of  them,  both  desist 
from  their  teork" 

When  I  aubmitted  these  Teraes,  the  Amir  'Amid  Safiyyu'd- 
Din  bowed  and  said:  "0  Xing,  let  alone  the  Nidh&mis^ 
I  know  of  no  poet  in  all  Tranaoxania,  *Ii^q,  or  Ehur&s4n 

capable  of  iuiprnvising  five  such  verses,  inoie  (Mpccially  in 
respect  of  strength,  energy,  and  sweetiioss,  coiijuinod  with 
Buch  grace  of  diction  and  filled  with  ideas  so  origiuaL 
Bejoice,  O  ^idhami,  for  thou  hast  no  peer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  0  sire,  he  hath  a  graceful  wit,  a  mind  swift 
to  apprehend,  and  a  finished  art.  By  the  good  fortune  of 
the  King  of  the  age  and  his  generosity  he  hath  deyeloped 
into  a  unique  genius,  and  will  even  become  more  than  this, 
for  he  is  young  and  hath  many  days  before  him.  " 

Thereat  the  countenance  of  my  King  and  Lord  brightened 
mightily,  and  a  great  cheerfulness  appeared  in  his  gracious 
temperament,  and  he  applauded  me,  saying:  "I  give 
thee  the  lead-mine  of  Wars&  from  this  Festival  nntil  the 
Festival  of  the  Sheep-sacrifice.  Send  an  agent  there." 
I  did  so,  sending  Ishaq  the  Jew.  It  was  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  while  they  were  working  it  they  melted 
muob  of  the  ore,  so  that  in  seventy  days  twelve  thousand 
maunda  of  lead^  accrued  to  me,  while  the  King's  opinion 
of  me  was  increased  a  thousand-fold.  May  God  (blessed  and 
exalted  is  He)  illuminate  his  august  ashes  with  the  light 
ui  His  approval,*  by  His  Favour  and  Grace  I 

*  A.,  B.  here  add  :  ^  j\ . 

»  A.  adds  sftsr  jLk^  i—j^j^u^  L-i  ^-♦-s^  ^^j^  **-Hr^  } 
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Third  Discoursb. 

On  ihi  Nature     the  Lore  of  the  Stars,  and  <m  the  Btpert 

Astrologer, 

Khxi  Rayhaa  Biruni  says  io  the  first  chapter  of  hU 
Explanation  of  the  Science  of  Astrology  "  {KitdbuH-Tafhim 
fk  sand'ati  't^tanjim ' ) :  "A  man  does  not  deserve  the  title 
of  Astrologer  until  he  attains  proBciency  in  four  sciences: 
flrstf  Mathematics  ;  secondly^  Arithmetic ;  thirdly,  Cosino- 
gruphy  ;  tiad  fourthly^  Judicial  Astrology." 

Now  Mathematical  Science  is  that  whereby  are  known 
the  natures  and  qualities  of  lines  and  geometrical  figures, 
plain  and  solid,  aad  the  general  relations  of  quantities, 
and  what  partakes  of  the  quantitative  nature,  to  what  has 
position  and  form.  It  includes  the  principles  of  the  Book 
of  Euclid  tiiu  geouietriciaii  ^  in.  the  recemiou  of  Thabit  ibu 
Qurra.'"^ 

Arithmetic  is  that  science  whereby  are  known  the  natures 
of  all  sorts  of  numbers;^  the  nature  of  their  relation  to 
one  another;  their  generation  from  each  other;  and  the 
applications  thereof,  such  as  halving,  doubling,  multiplicatioD, 
division,  addition,  subtraction,  and  Algebra.  The  principles 
thereof  are  contained  in  the  book  of  the  ' A^iOfirjriKij,  rid  the 
applications  in  the  "Supplement"  {Takmilu)  of  Abii  Mansur 
of  Baghdad,^  and  the  Hundred  Chapters"  {^Sad  Bdl>)  of 
as-Sajzi.^ 

*  See  Rieu*s  JPtrnan  C-Uahgw>^  pp.  451-2,  where  a  MS.  of  the  PenUa 
Teni<m  of  this  work,  dated  a.h.  $86  (a.o.  1286),  is  dewribed. 

*  I  suppo-^f  thilt  tliis  is  the  meaning  of  ^lacT*  iu  the  text. 

^  X  take  this  to  be  the  senae  of  L.'8  reading :  ^j^o>  tj^       *>£^^  to 

^  SJ^ .    For  ^^^:^4>  A.  appears  to  read  ^y^t  and  B.  ^^jf^'S, 

Concerning  Th&bit  b.  Qurra.  see  Wiistenfeld's  &0$dk»  d.  Arah'%sch»m  jUrtU^ 
pp.  34-36;  Bfiickohuann''^  (/',sc/i.  d.  Amh.  LitteratMr,  pp.  217,  218,  eie*  Ha 
wiia  born  in  a.u.  221  (a.d.  H3tjj  ami  died  a.h.  288  (a.d.  901). 

*  A.  adds  jjiJ^  j\         jJb  ^, 

>  Aba  Manser  <Abdu'l<Q&hir  h.  T&hir  al-Baghd&di,  d.  a.h.  429  (jud.  lOST). 

See  tikji  Ehalifn,  No.  3,253. 

*  Aba  SaMd  Abmad  b.  Mubammad  b.  'Abdun-Jalil  a»-Sajzi  (or  &ijizi, 
La.  of  Sajiatba  or  SUUui).  See  Brockelmaoii,  op.  ciL,  p.  219. 
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Comogn^hy  is  that  floience  whereby  are  known  the  natures 
of  tlie  Celestial  aod  Terrestrial  Bodies»^  their  shapes  and 
positions,  their  relations  to  ooe  another,  and  the  measure- 
ments and  distances  which  are  between  them,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  inovLMiieiits  of  each  one  of  the  stura  and 
heavens,  and  the  co-ordiuution  of  the  spheres,  axes,  and 
circles  whereby  these  movemeDts  are  fultilled.  It  includes 
a  knowledge  of  the  Al-Magest  and  the  best  of  its  com- 
mentaries and  elucidations,  which  are  the  Commentary  of 
Tabrial'  and  the  AI-Magest  of  Shif&.  And  amongst  the 
applications  of  this  science  is  the  science  of  the  Calendar 
and  of  Almanacs. 

Judicial  Juairology  is  a  branch  of  Natural  Science,  and 
its  special  use  is  prognostication,  by  which  is  meant  the 
deducing  by  analogy  from  configurations,  and  from  an 
estimation  of  the  degrees  and  zodiacal  signs  and  their 
influences,  those  events  which  are  brought  about  by  their 
movements,  in  respecL  lo  liie  condiliuii  of  tlie  cycles  of 
the  world,  politics,  cities,  nativities,  changeH,  transitions, 
decisions,  and  other  questions^  and  it  is  contained  in  these 
five  [books]  which  we  have  enumerated,  to  wit,  the  writings 
of  Abd  MaUar  of  Balkh»«  Ahmad  'Abdul- Jaiil-i-Sajzi, 
Abd  Eayhdn  Birdni,  aod  aushy&r-i-Jili.^ 

So  the  Astrologer  roust  be  a  man  of  acute  mind,  approved 
character,  and  great  natural  intelligence.  And  one  of  the 
essentials  of  this  art  is  that  tlie  astrologer  who  would 
pronounce  prognostications  should  possess  in  his  own 
horosoope  the  Share  of  the  Unseen,  and  that  the  Lord  of 
the  House  of  this  Share  of  the  Unseen  should  be  lucky, 
and  in  a  favourable  position,  in  order  that  such  pronounce- 
ments as  he  gives  may  be  near  the  truth.   And  one  of  the 

*  For  ^^j=r^  ("bodies")  A.,  B.  have  "the  nature  of  the 

constituent  parts  of  the  CelcNtinl  \n\i\  Tt  rn^itrial  Rt  iltiH." 

»  See  the  lon^^  nrti«'!f  on  al-.]fajisti  in  lldjl  Khalifa  (No.  11,413).  The 
Tabrizi  intended  is  prubiibly  al-Fadl  b.  TTfitira  o£  Tabriz. 

•  See  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  ii22. 

4  See  ibid.,  pp.  222,  223.  Boih  lonns  of  tlis  n%»bu  (JUi  ud  Jabuli)  sre 
found  in  the  teito. 
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conditions  of  beinfj  a  good  astrologer  is  that  he  should  have 
in  mind  the  whule  of  the  '*Priocipia"  (Uful)  of  Giuhy&r, 
and  should  continually  study  the  ''Opus  Majus^"^  sad 
should  look  frequently  into  the  QaniM-i'Mds'iuH*  and  the 

Jdmi^'i-Shdhif  so  that  his  knowledge  and  concepts  may  be 
refreshed. 

Anecdote  xxii. 

Ya'qiib  b.  I^haq  al-Kind(,^  though  he  was  a  Jew,  was  tbe 

pliilosopher  of  his  age  and  the  wisest  man  of  his  time,  and 
stood  hifj^h  ill  the  sirvice  of  al-Ma'iiu'in.  One  dav  he  caiue 
in  belore  al-j\Iu'niun,  and  sat  down  above  one  of  tho  Imams 
of  IslAm.  Said  this  man,  "Thou  art  of  a  suhject  race;* 
why,  then,  dost  thou  sit  above  the  Imims  of  Isl&m?" 
"Because/'  said  Ya'qdb,  "I  know  what  thou  knowest^ 
while  thou  knowest  not  what  I  know.'* 

Now  this  person  know  of  liis  skill  in  Astrology,  but  had 
no  ktiowludge  of  his  other  attainments  in  srifnoe.  "T  will 
writo  down/'  said  he,  "something  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
if  thou  cnnst  divine  what  I  have  written,  I  will  admit  your 
claim."  Then  they  laid  a  wager,  on  the  part  of  this  person 
a  oloak,  and  on  the  part  of  Tu'qub  a  mule  and  its  trappings, 
worth  a  thousand  din&rs,  which  was  standing  at  tbe  door. 
Then  the  former  asked  for  an  inkt^tand  and  paper,  wrote 
somethiu'':  on  a  piece  of  paper,  placed  it  under  (he  Caliph's 
quilt,  and  cried,  **Out  with  it !  "  Ya'qub  b.  Ish4q  asked 
for  a  tray  of  earth,  rose  up,  took  the  altitude,  asoertaiued 
the  ascendant,  drew  an  astrological  table  on  the  tray  of 
earth,  determined  the  positions  of  the  stars,  fixed  tbe  sigos 
of  the  Zodiac,  worked  out  the  subjective  conditions  and 

'  A«!lk^  to^y^i^  J '    ^^"^  ^  oonteit,  toiM  book 

would  feem  to  be  intended. 

«  By  Ab6  Rftfb^  al-Blr6nl.   See  Bi/i  Khattfa,  No.  9,359. 

•  See  Wiietenfeld'e  (TrtrA.  d.  Anb.  AmU,  pp.  21,  22.  He  died  eboiil 
A.H.  260  (a.o.  S78). 
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affinitieSy^  and  said,  "On  that  paper  be  has  written 
sotnethingr  which  was  first  a  plant  and  then  an  animal" 
Al-Ma'mun  put  his  hand  under  the  quilt  and  drew  forth 

the  paper,  on  which  was  written  "The  Hod  of  Moses.*' 
Al-^fa'muii  was  filled  with  wonder  and  expressed  his 
astonishment.  Then  Ya*qub  took  the  cloak  of  his  adyersary, 
and  cut  it  in  two  before  al-Ma'ntun,  saying,  "  I  will  make 
it  into  two   •    .    .  * 

This  matter  became  generally  known  in  Baghdad,  whence 
it  spread  to  'Ir&q  and  throughout  KhurAs&n,  and  was  widely 
discussed.  A  certain  doctor  of  Balkh,  prompted  by  that 
fanatical  zeal  which  characterizes  tlie  hmrned,  obtained 
a  book  on  Astrology  and  placed  a  knife  in  the  middle  of 
it,  intending  to  go  to  Baghdad,  attend  the  lectures  of  Ya'qub 
b.  Is^^  al-Eindi,  make  a  beginning  in  Astrology,  and, 
when  he  should  find  a  suitable  opportunity,  suddenly  kill 
him.  Stage  by  stage  he  advanced,  until  he  went  in  to 
the  hot  bath  and  came  out,  arrayed  himself  in  clean 
clothes,  and,  placing  this  book  in  hia  sleeve,  set  out  for 
Yavpib's  house. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  house,  he  saw  standing 
there  many  handsomely -caparisoned  horses  belonging  to 
descendants  of  the  Prophet^  and  other  eminent  and  noble 
persons  of  j^a^hda  1.  Having  made  enquiries,  he  went  in, 
entered  the  circle  in  front  of  Ya'qub,  greeted  him,  and  said, 
"  I  desire  to  study  somewhat  of  the  science  of  the  stars  with 
our  Master."  "Thou  hast  come  from  the  East  to  slay  me 
on  a  pretence  of  studying  Astrology,"  replied  Ya'qdb,  **  but 
thou  wilt  repent  of  thine  intention,  study  the  stars,  and 

*  Neither  the  mcaniug  nor  the  wording  of  this  sentence  is  ck  ar  to  me.    L.  has 

y^y^  >  the  nflding  being  nneettein. 

»  SoiHf  sort  of  g.irmtDt  seems  to  be  meant,  but  neither  the  reading  nor  the 
meaiiiiig  is  clear.  L.  has  '  ^  Cl^bJ  jl  J^*t*  ^ 

*  Literally,    of  the  lianu  na^liim." 
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attain  perfection  in  that  science,  and  wilt  becumo  one  ui 
the  greatest  Astrologers  in  tlie  Church  of  Muhammad  (oa 
whom  be  God's  Blossing  and  Peace)."  All  the  great  men 
there  assembled  weie  astoDished;  and  Abu  Ma'shar^  con- 
fessed and  produced  the  knife  from  the  middle  of  the  book, 
broke  it,  and  cast  it  away.  Then  he  beut  his  knees  and 
studied  for  tifteeu  years,  until  he  reached  that  emineiiue 
which  he  reached  iu  Astrology. 


Anecdote  zxiiL 

It  is  stated  that  once  when  Sultan  Mahnitnl  b.  Xasiru'd- 
Din*  was  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a  iuur-doored  suiumur-houee 
in  Ghazna^  in  the  Garden  of  a  Thousand  Trees,  he  turned 
his  face  to  Abu  Rayhdu'  and  said,  ''By  which  of  tbew 
four  doors  shall  I  go  out?"  (for all  four  were  piactieable) 
"Decide,  and  write  the  deetsion  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
put  it  under  my  quilt."  Abu  iiayhau  called  for  ua 
astrolabe,  took  tho  altitude,  worked  out  the  asceudiirit, 
rejected  for  a  while,  and  then  wrote  down  his  decision  un 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  placed  it  under  the  quilt.  "Hsafe 
thou  decided  P  **  asked  Ma^mud.   He  answered^  "  Yes." 

Theu  Mahmud  bade  them  make  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
and  they  brought  mattocks  and  spades»  and  in  the  wall 
which  was  on  the  eastern  side  dug  out  a  fifth  door,  throuirH 
which  he  went  out.  Then  ho  bade  theui  briii^^  lUe  pap^r. 
So  they  brought  it,  and  on  it  was  written :  lie  will  go 
out  through  none  of  these  four  doors,  but  they  will  dig 
a  fifth  door  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  wall,  by  which  door 
he  will  go  forth."  Mahmdd,  on  reading  this,  was  farioui^ 
and  bade  them  cast  Abu  Ravhan  down  from  the  midst 
of  the  paiuce.     So  thoy  did  even  as  he  had  suid.  .Now 

»  See  Brockelmann*s  Hcrrh.  d.  Arab.  LUteratwr,  pp.  221,  222. 

^  i.e.  the  great  Sultiui  Ma^mlid  of  Ohazoa  (reigned  A.ii.  36S'421,  a.d.  99^ 

1U3U). 

*  i.e.  Uie  oelebrated  al-BtrOni,  of  whom  mention  hss  been  ahssdj  mada. 
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a  net  had  been  stretohed  here  to  keep  off  the  flies,^  and  on 
it  Abd  Rajh&Q  felh  The  net  tore,  and  he  saheided  gently 
to  the  ground,  so  that  he  received  no  injury,  ''firing  him 
in/'  said  Mahmud.    So  tbey  brought  him  in,  and  Mahmud 

tiaid:  "0  Abu  Ravh&n,  didst  tliou  know  this?"  "I  knew 
it,  sire,"  he  answered,  and,  taking  the  Almanac  from  the 
servant,  produced  the  prognostications  out  of  the  Almanac;' 
and  amongst  the  predictions  for  that  day  was  written: 
"To-day  they  wiU  oast  me  down  from  a  high  place,  bat 
I  shall  reach  the  earth  in  safety,  and  arise  sound  in  body/' 
All  this  was  not  according  to  Mahrau'rs  luind.  lie  wnxcd 
still  an(::rier,  and  ordered  Abu  liayhan  to  bf  detained  in 
the  citadel.  iSo  Abu  liayhan  was  coahned  ia  the  citadel 
of  Ghazna,  where  he  remained  for  six  months.  It  is  said 
that  daring  that  period  of  six  months  none  dared  speak 
to  Mahmud  about  Abd  Rayhau,  one  of  whose  servants  was, 
however,  deputed  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  go  out  to  get 
ss  hat  he  wantt'd,  and  to  return  tlierewith.  One  day  this 
servant  was  passing  throui^h  the  Park  of  Ghazna/  when 
a  fortune-teller  called  to  him  and  said,  "I  perceive  several 
things  worth  mentioning  in  your  fortune  :  give  me  a  present, 
that  I  may  reveal  them  to  you/'  The  servant  gave  him 
two  dirhams,  whereupon  the  soothsayer  said :  **  One  dear  to 
thee  is  in  affliction,  but  ere  three  days  are  past  he  will  be 
delivered  from  that  aiiliction,  will  invested  with  a  robe 
of  honour,  and  will  again  be  loaded  with  honours  and 
favours." 

The  servant  proceeded  to  the  citadel,  and  told  this 
incident  to  his  master  as  a  piece  of  good  tidings.  Abu 


1  This  seems  to  be  the  mtauing  of  L.'s  riiidiu^:  ^^^^^J  s\j 
jJ^^  *r-  inr  *  I     A.  and  B.  are  illegible.    The  former  Beems  to  have, 
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KavlidU  smiled  and  said,  "O  foolish  follow,  dost  thou  not 
know  that  on  such  occasions  one  ought  not  to  stand  still? 
Thou  hast  informed  me  too  late."  ^  It  is  said  that  the 
Pnroe  Miniater  Ahmad  Hasan  of  May  maud  (may  God  be 
merciful  to  him  I)  was  for  six  months  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  Abu  RayMn.  At  length, 
when  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  found  the  Kiner  in  a  good 
humour,  and,  working  from  one  topic  to  another,  lie  brouglit 
the  conversation  round  to  Astrology.  Then  he  said :  *'  Poor 
Abii  Rayh&QL  uttered  two  such  good  prognostications,  and 
instead  of  decorations  and  a  robe  of  honour  obtained  bonds 
and  imprisonment."  "Enow,  my  lord,"  replied  Hahmuil, 
**for  I  have  proved  it,*  that  this  man  is  said  to  hare  no 
equal  in  the  wnrld  save  Ahii  'All  Siui'i  (Avicenna),  hut 
both  his  prugnoslieations  were  opposed  to  my  will:  and 
kings  are  like  little  children^ — iu  order  to  receive  rewards 
from  them,  one  should  speak  in  accordance  with  their 
opinion.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  on  that  day 
if  one  of  those  two  progaosticattons  bad  been  wrong.  Bot 
to-morrow  order  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  to  be  giren 
a  liorso  capariwned  with  gold,  a  royal  robe,  a  satin  turban, 
a  thousand  dinars,  a  slave,  and  a  handmaiden." 

So,  on  the  very  day  specified  by  the  soothsayer,  they 
brought  forth  Abu  Kayh&n,  and  the  gift  of  honour  detailed 
above  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  King  apologized 
to  him,  saying:  "If  thou  desirest  always  to  reap  advantage 
from  me,  speak  according  to  ray  desire,  not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  thy  science."  80  thcroaftt^r  Abu  iiayhan 
altered  his  practice;  and  this  is  one  of  the  condiTiua»  oi 
the  service  of  kings,  that  one  must  be  with  them  iu  right 
or  wrong,  and  speak  according  to  their  wish. 

Now  when  Abd  Kayh^n  reached  hia  house,  the  learned 

1  Instead  oi  ihis  KuUme  A.  has  :     Thou  ha$t  wa&tcd  two  dirhama.*' 

«  Hollow L., which reftdt:  *  ^\  •  iJ'^»  A.1im: 

t  A.  omiti  this  dmile. 
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came  to  ooDgratulate  him.  He  related  to  them  the  incident 
of  the  soothsayer,  whereat  they  were  amazed,  and  sent 
to  eummoa  bim.  They  found  him  moat  illiterate,  knowing 
nothing.  Then  Abu  Rayhda  said,  "Hast  thou  the  horo- 
scope of  thy  nativity?"  "I  have,"  replied  he.  Then 
Abu  ilayliuu  examined  it,  and  the  Share  of  the  Unseen 
fell  directly  on  the  degree  of  his  Ascendant,*  so  that 
wliatever  he  «aid,  though  he  spoke  blindly,  came  near  to 
the  truth. 

Anecdote  xxiy. 

I  had  in  my  employment  a  woman-servant,  who  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  8atar,  a.h.  61U=»  (=  July  12th,  a.d.  lllb), 
when  the  Moon  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  and  there 
was  no  distance  between  them,  so  that  both  the  Share  of 
Fortune  and  the  Share  of  the  Unseen  fell  on  the  degree  of 
the  Ascendant.  When  she  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
I  taught  her  Astrology,  in  which  she  became  so  skilful 
that  she  could  answer  dlfhcult  questions  in  this  soieiioe, 
and  her  prognostications  came  very  near  the  truth.  Ladies 
used  to  come  to  her  and  question  her,  and  the  most  part 
of  what  she  said  coincided  with  the  pre*ordained  decrees 
of  fate. 

One  day  an  old  woman  came  and  said :  "  It  is  now  four 

years  since  a  son  of  mine  went  ou  a  journey,  and  I  have 
no  nevvii  of  him,  neither  of  his  life  n«jr  of  his  death.  See 
whether,  wherever  he  may  be,  he  is  of  the  living  or  the 
dead."  So  the  woman-a6tr>j]oger  arose,  took  the  altitude, 
worked  out  the  degree  of  the  Ascendant,  drew  out  an 
astrological  table,  and  determined  the  positions  of  the  stars ; 
and  the  very  first  words  she  said  were,  "Thy  son  hath 
returned  I " 

The  old  woman  was  annoyed  and  said:  "O  child,  I  have 
no  hopes  of  my  sou's  comiug :  tell  me  this  much,  is  he  alive 
or  dead?" 

*  A.Iitt"«12.** 
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**  I  tell  you,"  said  the  other,  "thy  son  hath  come.  Go, 
and,  if  he  bath  not  come,  return,  that  I  may  tell  thee  hov 
be  is." 

So  tbe  old  woman  went  to  her  bonae,  and  lo!  ber  ton 
had  arriyed  and  was  unloading  hts  assee*    She  embraced 

him,  took  off  her  veil,  and  came  back  to  the  woman- 
astrologer,  saying",  "Thrui  lidst  speak  truly;  my  son  hath 
come,  bringing  presents";  and  she  gave  her  her  blessing. 
When  I  came  home  and  heard  tidings  of  this,  I  enquired 
of  ber,  **  By  what  didst  tbou  speak,  and  from  what  Houie 
didat  thou  deduce  this  prognostication  f  "  She  answered: 
had  not  reached  so  far  as  this.  When  I  had  finished 
the  figure  of  the  Ascendant,  he  came  in  and  sat  down  on 
the  letter  of  the  degree  of  tlie  xVscendant,  wlierefore  it 
so  seemed  in  my  mind,  tliat  this  young  man  had  returned. 
When  I  said  so,  and  tbe  mother  had  gone  to  find  out,  it 
became  so  certain  to  me  that  it  was  as  though  I  actually 
saw  him  unloading  his  asses." 

Then  I  perceived  that  it  was  the  Share  of  the  Unseen, 
and  nothing  else  but  this,  which  liiua  luiiucnced  the  degr^ 
ot  the  Ascendant. 


Antedoie  xzy. 

Mahmud  D&'^df,  the  son  of  Ahu'l-Q^im  Da'udi,  wst 

a  great  fool,  nay,  almost  a  madman,  and  had  no  eou- 
siderable  knowledge  as  to  the  actions  of  the  r^tars;  yet 
be  could  cast  a  nativity,  and  in  his  notebook  were  tigures 
declaring  "it  is''  or  ''it  is  not."  He  was  in  tbe  service 
of  Amir  1)4' ud  Abii  Bakr  Mas'dd  at  Panj-dih;  and  his 
prognostications  generally  came  right. 

Now  his  madness  was  such  that  when  my  master  the 
King  of  the  Mountains  sent  him  a  pair  of  Ghuri  dogs, 
very  larn^e  and  fnnui  lable,  he  fon<>]it  with  them  of  his  own 
free- will,  and  escaped  from  them  in  safety.  Years  after- 
wards we  were  sittiiig  with  a  number  of  persons  of  lenrnirj;^ 
in  tbe  Perfumers'  Market  at  Herit,  in  tbe  shop  of  Muqri 
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the  snrpfcon -druggist/  and  discussing  all  manner  of  subjects. 
One  ot  these  learned  men  bappeuiug  lu  remark,  "  What 
a  great  man  was  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sink) !  I  saw  D&'udi  fly 
into  a  passion,  all  the  possession  of  anger  appearing  in 
and  OTercoming  htm,  and  he  cried:  '^0  8o«and-80,  who 
was  Abd  *AHP  I  regard  myself  as  equal  in  worth  to 
a  thousand  Abu  'All's,  for  be  never  even  Ibugbt  witb  a  cat, 
whilst  I  fou<>]it  before  Ami'r  Da'ud  with  two  dogs."  So 
on  that  day  I  knew  him  to  be  mad ;  yet  for  all  his  madness 
I  witnessed  the  following"  occurrence. 

In  the  year  a.h.  506^  (a.h.  1111-1112),  when  Sult&n 
Sanjar  encamped  in  the  Plain  of  Ehuz&n,'  on  his  way  to 
Transozania  to  flisfht  with  Mohammad,^  Amir  D&'M  attached 
himself  to  the  Kia^s  uiul  made  a  great  entertainment  for  him. 
On  the  third  day  the  Kin":  came  to  the  river-brink,  and 
entered  a  boat  to  amuse  himself  with  fishing.  In  the  boat 
he  snmmoned  Da'udi  before  bim  to  talk  after  the  manner 
of  madmen,  while  he  laughed,  for  D4*ddi  would  openly 
abuse  Amir  B&'dd. 

Presently  the  Kinj^  said  to  him,  "Prognosticate  how  many 
maunds  the  fish  which  I  sliall  catch  this  time  will  weifjh." 
Da'udi  said,  "Draw  up  your  huok."  So  the  king  drew 
it  up;  and  be  took  the  altitude,  paused  for  a  while,  and 
then  said,  ''Now  cast  it."  The  Kiog  cast,  and  he  said, 
"I  prognosticate  that  this  fish  which  you  will  draw  out 
will  weigh  five  maunds."  "O  knave,"  said  Amir  D&'iid, 
•*  whence  should  fish  of  five  maunds'  weight  come  into  this 
stream?"  **15e  silent,'*  said  Da'udi;  **what  do  you  know 
about  it?"  So  Amir  Da'ud  was  silent,  fearing  that,  should 
he  insist  further,  he  would  ouly  get  abuse. 


*  The  reftdings  differ  here.    L.  has  .  •  \_  —  ^  V-  j^^^  t»J/^  . 

A.,  B.  haY«  ,  ,  c^^Jg  c^yU         j)  . 

*  A.  has  fi08. 

*  See  Barbier  de  Mejaaxd's  JHet,  it  kt  Ferae,  pp.  215,  216.   A.  reads  EMt^ 

*  Appaienily  his  brother,  Qhiy&thuM-Din  Ab6  ShujV  Mu^mmad  the 
Seljilq  ia  meant.   He leigned  a.k.  498-611  (a.d.  1104-1U7). 

7.m.A.a.  1809.  62 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  pull  on  the  line,  indicating  tliat 

a  fish  had  heen  taken  captive.  The  King  drew  in  the  line 
with  a  very  large  fish  on  it,  which,  when  weighed,  scaled 
five  *  maunde.  All  were  amazed,  and  expre^^sed  iheir 
astonishment.  *'  B&'udi/*  said  the  King,  **  what  dost  thou 
wish  for  ?  "  "0  King,"  said  he  with  an  obeisanoe,  *'  of  all 
that  is  on  this  earth  I  desire  but  a  coat  of  mail,  a  shield, 
and  a  spear,  that  I  may  do  battle  with  B&wardi."  And 
this  Aba  ward  I  was  the  Cap  t;*  in  of  Amir  l)ci'ud*8  gat€,  and 
Da'udi  ent^^rtained  towards  him  a  fanaticid  hatred,  because 
the  title  of  Shuja*u'l-Mulk  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
white  D4'udi  himself  bore  the  title  of  Shuj4'a'l-Hukama, 
and  grudged  that  the  other  should  be  so  entitled.  And  the 
Amir,  well  knowing  this*  used  continually  to  embroil  Da'udi 
with  him,  and  this  good  Musulman  was  at  his  wita'  end  by 
reason  of  liiiu. 

In  short,  as  to  Mahmud  DiViuH's  madness  there  was  no 
doubt^  and  X  have  mentioned  this  matter  in  order  that  the 
King  may  know  tliat  follj  and  insanity  are  amongst  the 
conditions  of  thiscrafu 


Anecdote  xxvi. 

Il.iki'ai' I- Mawsili  was  one  of  the  order  of  Astrolojzers  iu 
Kishapur,  and  was  in  tlie  service  of  that  great  Minister 
Kidhamu'l-Mulk  of  ^^^d  to  consult  with  hin 

on  matters  of  importanoe,  aud  seek  his  advice  and  opinion. 
Now  when  Mawsilt's  yesrs  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
great  decrepitude  appeared  in  him,  and  feebleness  of  body 
began  to  hhow  itself,  .so  that  he  wa.-»  no  longer  able  to 
perform  these  long  journeys,  he  asked  the  Minister's 
permission  to  go  aud  reside  ut  Ni»hapur,  and  to  send  thence 
annually  the  almanac  and  forecast  for  the  year. 

Now  the  Minister  Nidb&mu'l-Mulk  was  also  in  the  dedias 
of  life  and  near  the  term  of  existence;  and  he  said:  ''Look 

*  A.  bna  <'iix." 
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80  much  at  the  lapse  of  my  life  as  to  observe  when  the 

di.s^oiatioTi  of  mv  elemental  nature  will  occur,  and  at  what 
epoch  that  inevitable  fate  and  unayoidable  eentenoe  will 
befaL" 

Hakim-i-Mawsili  answered,  "Six  months  after  my  death." 
So  the  Minister  ordered  him  to  receive  all  thinge  needful 
for  his  comfort)  and  Mawsili  went  to  NiBh4pur,  and  there 
abode  in  ease,  sending  each  year  the  forecast  and  calendar. 

And  whoever  came  to  the  Minister  from  Nishapur,  he  used 
first  to  enquire,  **  How  is  Mawsili  ?  *'  And  so  soon  as  he 
had  news  of  his  safety,  he  would  become  joyous  and 
cheerful. 

At  length,  in  the  year  a.h.  485  (^a.d.  1092-3),  one 
arrived  from  Nishdpur,  and  the  Minister  enquired  of  him 

concerning  Mawsili.  The  man  replied,  with  an  obeisance : 
**  May  he  who  liohb  fh  the  chief  sojit  in  al-Tslam  be  tlie 
heir  of  muny  lifetimeei  I  Mawsili  halk  quitred  this  morlal 
body/*  "When?"  enquired  the  Minister.  **In  the  middle 
of  Babi'  the  First"  (April  11-May  11,  a.d.  1092),  answered 
the  man,  "he  yielded  up  his  life  for  him  who  sitteth  in 
the  chief  seat  of  al-Isl^m." 

The  Minister  thereat  was  mightily  put  about,  and  was 
warned,  and  looked  into  all  his  affairs,  and  confirmed  all 
his  piou8  endowments,  and  gave  etiect  to  his  bequest**,'  and 
wrote  his  last  testament,  and  set  free  such  of  his  slaves 
as  had  earned  his  approval,  and  discharged  the  debts  which 
he  owed,  and,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  made  all  men 
content  with  him,  and  sought  forgiveness  from  his  adver- 
saries, and  made  his  will,  and  so  sat  awaiting  his  fate  until 
the  month  of  Ramadan  (\.H.  485^0ct.  o-Nov.  4,  a.d.  1092), 
wheji  he  fell  a  martyr  at  the  hands  of  that  Sect  (i.e.  tiie 
Assassins) ;  may  God  make  illustrious  his  Proof,  and  accord 
him  an  ample  Approval  I 

Since  the  Ascendant  ruling  his  nativity,  the  observation, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sign,  and  the  dominant  factor  were  rightly 

»  A.,  which  I  loUow,  hw:  ^  (L-  ^jjjj)  J^J^^jJ^ 
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determined,  and  the  Astrologer  was  expert  and  accompli^lied, 
naturally  the  progoostioation  came  true.^ 

Anecdote  xs^vii. 

Tn  the  year  a.h.  50G  (a.d.  1112-1113)  Khwdja  Imim 
'Ulnar  Khayyam^  and  Khwaja  Imam  Muilhatrar-i-I^fizarl 
liarl  alighted  in  the  city  of  Balkb,  in  the  street  of  the  Shive- 
sellerSy  in  the  house  of  Amir  Abu  Sa'd,^  and  I  had  joined 
that  assembly.  In  the  midst  of  our  oonvivial  gathering 
I  heard  that  Argument  of  Truth  {Mujjtitu^l-Haqq)  *Umar 
say,  "My  grave  will  be  in  a  spot  where  the  trees  will 
shod  their  blossoms  on  me  twice  in  each  year."  This  thing 
{it  emed  to  me  imposbible,  though  I  knew  that  one  such  as  he 
would  not  speak  idle  words. 

Wh(  n  I  arrived  at  Nishipur  in  the  year  a.h.  530 
(a.d.  1135-6),  it  being  then  some  years  sinoe  that  grest 
man  had  veiled  his  countenance  in  the  dust^  and  this  lower 
world  had  been  bereaved  of  him,  I  went  to  visit  his  grare 
on  the  eve  of  a  Friday  (seeing  that  he  had  the  claim  of 
a  master  on  ine),  takiiio;  with  me  a  guide  to  point  out  to  me 
his  tomb.  So  he  brousrht  me  out  to  the  Hiru^  Cemetenr; 
I  turned  to  the  left,  and  his  tomb  lay  at  the  foot  of 
a  garden-wall,  over  which  pear-trees  and  peach-trees  thrust 
their  heads,  and  on  his  grave  had  fallen  so  many  flower- 
leavesr  that  his  dust  was  hidden  beneath  the  flowers.  Then 
I  remembered  that  saying  which  I  hud  heard  from  him 

*  I  eonfeM  tliai  tliflM  aatrological  tenns  are  beyond  me.  Serertl  of  tim 
(e.g.  haylaj  awl  kadkhudti)  are  etplained  in  the  lecfcioB  of  the  M^ilt^H'*^^ 
which  treats  of  Astrology  (ed.  Tan  Ylotcn,  pp.  225-232)«  The  fiiat  part  of  tli« 
sentence  rans : 

>  A.  and  B.  have  Khayyiniviy  the  form  nsaallj  fonnd  in  Aiabic  books. 

*  A.  adds  ^l:>- ,  while  B.  caUs  him  x!l>.  Jujimi  *j  • 

*  8o  A.»  B«,  and  L.,  bnt  in  the  mary^  of  the  latter  is  the  follewiaf  flaa: 
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in  the  city  of  Balkh,  and  I  fell  to  weeping,  because  on 
*  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  In  all  the  regrions  of  the  habitable 

globe,  1  nowhere  saw  one  like  unto  him.  May  God  'blef<^^td 
and  exalted  is  Ho)  have  mercy  upon  him,^  by  His  Grace 
and  His  i^avourl  Yet  although  1  witnessed  this  prognos- 
tication on  the  part  of  that  Proof  of  the  Truth  'Uniar, 
I  did  not  observe  that  he  had  any  great  belief  in  aatrologioal 
predictions;  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the  great 
[acientists]  who  had  such  belief.' 


Anecdote  xxyiii* 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  a.h.  508  (=  a.d.  1114-1115) 
the  King  sent  a  messenger  to  Merv  to  the  Prime  Minister 
Sa^ru'd^Dln  Muhammad  b.  al-Mudhafiar  (on  whom  be 
God's  Mercy)  bidding  him  tell  Ehwaja  Im&m  'TJmar  to 
select  a  &vourable  time  for  him  to  go  hunting,  such  that 
therein  .should  bo  no  .snowy  or  rainy  days.  For  Khwdja 
Imam  'Umar  was  in  the  MiuiiiLer  s  company,  and  used  to 
lodge  at  his  house. 

So  the  Minister  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  him,  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  The  Khw&ja  went  and  looked 
into  the  matter  for  two  days,  and  made  a  careful  choice; 
and  he  himself  went  and  superintended  the  mounting  of 
the  King  at  the  auspicious  moment.  When  the  King  was 
mounted  and  had  gone  but  a  .short  distance,^  the  .sky 
became  overcast  with  clouds,  a  wind  arose,  and  snow  and 
mist  supervened.  All  present  fell  to  laughing,  and  the 
King  desired  to  turn  back  |  but  Khwija  Im4m  ['Umar] 
said :  Have  no  anxiety,  for  this  very  hour  the  clouds  will 
clear  away,  and  during  these  five  days  there  will  be  not 
a  drop  oi  moisture.*'    6o  the  King  rode  on,  uud  the  clouds 


'  A.  hw.  **  came  liitu  to  dwell  in  Paradise." 
•  J.,  omit*  this  last  sentence. 


•  I  suppoae  this  to  be  tha  meaning  of  tli«'  words:  ^ 
kZ^ji  t  which  IM  the  reading  of  all  three  texts. 
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Opened)  and  daring  thoee  five  days  there  waa  no  moiatare, 
and  no  one  eaw  a  cloud. 

But  |r /rognosticalion  by  the  stars,  thontjh  a  recognized 
art,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  aud  whatever  the  astrologer 
predicts  he  muat  leave  to  <Fate. 

Anecdote  xxix.  * 

It  18  incumbent  on  tlie  King,  wherever  he  goes,  to  prove 
such  companions  and  servants  as  he  has  with  him  ;  and 
if  one  is  u  believer  in  the  Holy  Law,  and  scrupulously 
observes  the  rites  and  duties  thereof,  he  ahould  make  him 
an  intimate,  and  treat  him  with  honour,  and  confide  in  him ; 
hut  if  otherwise,  he  should  drive  him  away,  and  guard 
even  the  outskirts  of  his  environment  from  his  very  shadow. 
Whoever  does  not  believe  in  the  religion  and  law  of 
Muhammad  the  Chosen  One,  in  him  can  no  man  trust, 
and  he  is  unlucky,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  master. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  king:  Sultan 
Ghiy &thu*d  -  Dunyi  wa'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  Malikshib, 
styled  Qasimn  Amiril-Muminln  (may  God  illuminate  his 
proof!  the  King  of  the  Arabs,  Sadaqa,'  revolted  and 
withdrew  his  neck  from  the  yoke  of  allegiance,  and  with 
fifty  thousand  Arab  horsemen  marched  on  1  Baghdad  from 
Hilla.  The  Prince  of  Believers  ai-Mustadhhir  bi'ilah  had 
sent  off  letter  after  letter  and  courier  after  courier  to 
Isfahin,*  summoning  the  Sultan,  who  sought  from  the 
astrologers  the  determination  of  the  auspicious  moment 
But  no  such  determination  could  be  made  which  would  suit 
the  Lord  ot  the  Kiu^^'s  Ascendant,  which  was  retrograde. 
So  they  said,  "We  tiud  no  auspicious  moment.'*  "Seek  it, 
theu,''  said  he;  and  he  was  very  urgent  in  the  matter, 
and  much  yezed  in  mind.   And  so  the  astrologers  fied. 

>  llei^e<l  A.H.  498-611,  a.o.  1104-1117. 

*  Gf.  uootamt't  «d.  of  al-BaadMli  EiHory  of  tkt  3iyiqt,  p.  186,  m 
Amir  of  this  name  is  m«iition«l  QiidAr  the  jmt  681. 

*  A.  oalliil  A/dArfn. 
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Now  there  was  a  stranger  of  Jayy  >  wbo  had  a  ahop  by 
tlie  Gkite  of  the  Dome  and  who  used  to  take  omens;  and 

men  and  women  of  every  class  used  to  visit  him,  and  he 
used  to  write  for  them  amulets  and  charms,  but  he  hud 
no  profound  knowledge.  By  means  of  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  King's  servants  he  brought  himself  to  the 
King's  notice,  and  said :  I  will  £ud  an  auspicious  moment : 
depart  in  that>  and  if  thou  dost  not  return  YiotorionSi  then 
cut  off  my  head/* 

vSo  the  King  was  pleasel,  and  mounted  his  horse  at  the 
moment  declared  auspicious  by  liim,  and  gave  him  two 
hundred  dinars  of  Kishapur,  and  went  forth,  fought  with 
Sadaqa,  defeated  his  army,  took  him  captive,  and  put  him 
to  death.  And  when  he  returned  triumphant  and  victorioua 
to  Isfah&n,  he  heaped  favours  on  the  soothsayer,  ordered 
him  to  receive  great  honours,  and  made  him  one  of  bis 
intimates.  Then  he  summoned  the  astrologers  and  saul ; 
**  You  did  not  find  an  au-^picious  momtMit,  it  was  this 
stranger  of  Jayy  who  found  it ;  and  I  went,  and  God 
justihed  the  omen.^  Probably  Sadaqa  had  sent  you  a  bribe 
ao  that  you  should  not  name  the  auspicious  time."  Then 
they  all  fell  to  the  earth,  lamenting  and  exclaiming:  ''The 
astrologers  were  not  satisfied  with  that  moment.  If  you 
wish,  write  a  message  and  send  it  to  Khurasan,  and  see 
what  Khwdja  Im^m  'Urnar  Khayyam  says." 

The  King  saw  that  the  poor  wretches  did  not  speak 
amiss.  He  therefore  summoned  one  of  his  courtiers  and 
said:  "Invite  this  stranger  of  Jayy'  to  your  house,  drink 
wine  with  him,  and  treat  him  with  ktndly  familiarity ;  and, 
when  he  is  overcome  with  wine,  en(^uire  of  him,  saying, 

'  A  anibnrb  of  IsfahCm,  m  is  explained  in  a  maif  inal  gloM  in  L.,  which  has 
this  leading:  ^^y>^  c-^yg  (printed  in  the  text  aa  one  word,  ^^^Xj^). 

A.  read«       jS.  and  B.       jA  • 
>  A.  adds  "  Wherofore  did  jre  act  thus  P  " 

*  L.  in  eottlattt  in  this  reading,  bat  hen  A.  hao  \j  ^s^jjS-  tad  B. 
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'  WsLS  that  moment  determined  by  tliee  not  good?  For 
the  astrologers  find  fault  with  it.  Tell  me  the  secret 
of  this/  " 

Then  the  courtier  did  so,  and,  when  his  guest  was  dmk, 

made  this  enquiry  of  hira.  I'lie  soothsayer  aiisiwered : 
**  I  knew  thiit  one  of  two  things  must  hap])en  ;  either  that 
army  would  be  defeated,  or  this  one.  If  tlic  former,  then 
I  should  be  loaded  with  honours;  and  if  the  latter,  hov 
should  the  King  concern  himself  with  me  f  " 

Next  day  the  courtier  reported  this  conversation  to  the 
King,  who  ordered  the  strange  soothsayer  to  be  expelled, 
because  one  who  held  such  views  about  pood  Musulm4ns  was 
unlucky.  Then*  the  Kin<i:  stimmoned  his  own  astrolorj^rs 
and  restored  his  confidence  to  them,  saying :  "I  knew  that 
this  soothsayer  never  said  his  prayers,  and  one  who  agrees 
not  with  our  Holy  Law  agrees  not  with  us." 


Anecdote  xzz. 

In  the  year  a.h.  647  (a.d.  1162-3)  a  battle  wn«  fought 
between  that  king  of  blessed  memory  Sanjar  b.  Malikshih 
and  my  lord  the  king  'A16Vd-Din  wa'd-Dunya;  and  the 
army  of  Ghdr  was  defeated,  and  my  lord  the  King  of  the 

East  was  taki  ii  ]*risoner,  and  my  lord's  son  the  Just  King 
Shfiinsu'd-Dawla  wa'd-Din  Mahmud  b.  Ma.s'ud  was  taken 
captive  at  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-chief  {Amir-i' 
iipahtdidr).  The  ransom  was  fixed  at  fifty  thousand  dinkn 
of  pure  gold,*  and  a  messenger  from  him  was  to  go  to  the 
Court  at  B4miyaa  to  ask  for  this  sum;  and  when  it 
should  be  sent  the  Prince  was  to  be  released,  while  the  King 
himself  was  granted  his  liberty  by  iho  Lord  of  the  World 
(Sanjar),  who,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  his  departure  iroiu 

*  A,  add»  "  they  killed  bim,  and  •  ,   •  ." 

*  The  woidi  Syi,j^  {JtiJ^  j(  «n  onittod  in  L.  For  fhii  ineMdsff  of 
MO  TuUer'a  Ttfwan  Xmnmh,  o.t. 
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Herat,  granted  him  a  robe  of  honour ;  and  it  wa<^  under 
these  circamBtanees  that  I  arrived  to  wait  upon  him.^ 

One  day,  being  extremely  sad  at  heart,  he  signed  to  me^ 
and  enquired  when  this  deliverance  would  finally  be  ac* 

eornplisiied,  and  when  this  consignment  would  arrive.  So 
I  tuok  an  oh^ervntioTi  that  day  with  a  view  to  makuifi^  this 
prognostication,  and  worked  out  the  ascendant,  exerting 
myself  to  the  utmost,  and  [a^^certained  thatj  there  was  an 
indication  of  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  question  on  the 
third  day.  So  next  day  I  came  and  said :  To-morrow  at 
the  time  of  the  first  prayer  the  messenger  will  arrive." 
All  that  night  the  I'l-.iicr  was  tluakiiig  iiboul  this  matter. 
Next  day  I  hastened  to  wuit  on  him.  To-day,"  said  lie, 
**is  the  time  tixed."  "  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  and  cuntiuued  with 
him  till  the  iirdt  prayer.  When  the  call  to  prayer  was 
sounded,  he  remarked  reproachfully :  The  first  prayer  has 
arrived,  but  still  no  news!"  Even  while  he  was  thus 
speaking,  a  courier  arrived  bringing  the  good  tidings  that 
the  consignment  had  come,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand 
dinars,  sheep,  and  otlier  things,  and  that  *Tz/.iiM-Din 
Mahiaud,^  the  steward  of  Prince  Hu^^mu'd-Davvla  wa'd- 
Din,  was  in  charge  of  the  convoy.  My  lord  Shamsu'd- 
Dawla  wa'd- Din  was  invested  with  the  King's  dress  of 
honour,  and  very  shortly  regained  his  beloved  home,  and 
from  that  time  his  affairs  have  prospered  more  and  more 
every  day  (may  they  continue  so  to  do  !).  And  Lhenee  it 
was  that  he  used  to  treat  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
say :  "^idhami,  do  you  remember  making  such  a  prognosti- 
cation in  IIer4t,  and  how  it  cnme  true?  I  wanted  to  fill 
thy  mouth  with  gold,  but  there  I  had  no  gold,  though  here 


^  Tlie  text  is  nther  otNcure  hen.    It  ntns:  [wvl^]  • 

^  [j;^U]  wju^- 
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I  have/'  Then  he  called  for  gold,  and  filled  mj  moath 
therewith  till  it  would  contain  no  more»  whereupon  he  eaid, 
"HoU  out  thy  sleeve."  80  I  held  it  out,  and  he  fiUed  it 
also  with  gold.    Mar  O^od  (blessed  and  exalted  is  He) 

maintain  this  dyaaity  in  tlail y-increasino;  pr*)spority,  and 
long  spare  thene  two  Princes  to  my  august  Planter,  by  Ilk 
fayouTj  bounty,  and  grace  I    Amen,  O  Lord  of  the  Worlds  I 


Fourth  Disco uksb. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Science  of  Medicine,  and  the  grada^ 

of  Fhyeiciawt, 

Medicine  is  that  art  whereby  the  health  of  the  human 
body  la  preserved;  whereby,  when  it  wanes,  it  is  restored; 
and  whereby  the  body  is  embellished  by  long  hair,  a  clean 
oomplexioD,  freshnesd  and  vigour. 

Excursus. 

The  physician  shcjuld  be  of  tender  disposition,  of  wise 
and  gentle  nature,  and  more  especially  an  acute  observer, 
capable  of  benefiting  everyone  by  accurate  diagnoses,  that 
is  to  say,  by  rapid  deduction  of  the  unkoown  from  the 
known.  And  no  physician  can  be  of  tender  disposition 
if  he  fails  to  recognize  the  nobility  of  man ;  nor  of  philo- 
h  (1  nature  unless  he  knows  Logic,  nor  an  acute  observer 
unless  he  be  slrcngtiiened  by  God's  guidauce ;  and  he  who 
is  not  an  acute  observer  will  not  arrive  at  a  correct  under* 
standing  of  the  cause  of  any  ailment,  for  he  must  form 
his  opinion  from  the  pulse,  which  has  a  systole,  a  dtastok^ 
and  a  pause  between  these  two  movements. 

Now  here  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  araon^t 
ph3'8ician8,  one  school  maintaining  that  it  is  impossible  by 
palpation  to  gauge  the  movement  of  contraction;  but 

^  For         ^  ^  ^  • 
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that  moet  accomplished  of  the  modernB,  that  talented  man 
Abu  'AH  aUHusa3m  b.  'Abdu'U&h  Bind  (Avicenna),^  says 

in  his  book  the  Qofiilff  that  the  movement  of  contraotioii 
also  can  be  gauged,  though  with  difficulty,  in  tlnn  subjects;* 
mid  that  the  pulse  is  of  two  sorts,  each  of  which  is  divided 
ioto  three  subordinate  varieties,  namely »  its  two  extremes 
and  its  mean ;  but,  unless  the  Divine  guidance  assist  the 
physician  in  his  search  for  the  trath,  his  thought  will  not 
bit  the  mark.  So  also  the  examination  of  the  urine»  and 
the  observing  of  its  colour  and  peculiarities,  and  the 
deducing  soiuewhat  from  each  colour,  is  no  easy  matter; 
for  these  deductions  are  dependent  on  Divine  help  and 
Heavenly  guidance ;  and  this  is  the  quality  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  acumen.  And  unless 
the  physician  knows  Logic,  and  understands  the  meaning 
of  species  and  genus,  he  cannot  discriminate  between  that 
which  appertains  to  the  categ(^ry  and  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  iiidividiud,  and  so  will  not  recognize  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  And,  failing  to  recognize  the  cause,  he  will 
not  succeed  in  his  treatment.  But  let  us  now  give  an 
illustration,  so  that  it  may  be  known  that  it  is  as  we  say. 
Disease'  is  the  genus;  fever,  cold,  headache,  dizziness, 
scarlet  fever,  and  jaundice  are  the  species,  each  of  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  diagnostic  ^i^ni,  while 
each  itself  is  again  divisible  into  varieties.  For  instance, 
*  Fever  *  is  the  genus,  wherein  quotidian,  tertian,  double 
tertian,  quartan,  and  the  sub-varieties  of  each,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  a  special  diagnostic  sign, 
so  that,  for  instance,  quotidian  is  distinguished  from  other 


^  See  Do  Siane's  traDslaiion  of  Jbn  Kbailtkdn,  voL  i,  pp.  440-446;  von 
KrtQier's  Culturgeschichte  d.  Urientf,  toI.  ii,  pp.  465,  466  ;  «  iisteufeld's  Oesch. 
d.  AnA.  Ainu,  pp.  64-76,  etc.  Tlie  Qinin  mm  printed  tA  Some,  a.d.  IMS. 

*  A.  nsdt: 

This  is  BO  doubt  ths  oomet  isicliagp  not  ^^^^  ij^i^  as  ia  B.  snd  L. 

*  L.  bora  his        C/*<^^  ^/s^ » insftssd  of  tho  eomct  loading  of  A., 
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fevers  by  the  fact  that  the  longest  period  thereof  is  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  that  in  it  there  is  no  rigor,  heaviness, 
lasBitade,  nor  pain.^  Again,  inflammatory  fever'  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  fevers  by  this,  that  when  it  lays  hold 
of  anyone  it  does  not  abate  for  several  days ;  while  tertisa 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  comes  one  day  and  not 
the  next ;  and  double  tertian  by  this,  that  one  day  it  comes 
with  a  higher  temperature  and  a  shorter  interval,  and 
another  day  in  a  milder  form  with  a  longer  intervsl; 
while,  lastly,  quartan  is  distinguished  hy  this,  that  for  two 
days  it  does  not  come  abd  the  third  day  it  comes. 

Each  of  these,  again,  comprises  several  varieties,  and  each 
of  these  in  turn  sundry  sub- varieties ;  and  if  the  physiciia 
be  versed  in  Logic  and  possessed  of  acumen,  he  will  kif  ^? 
which  fever  it  is,  what  the  materia  morhi  is,  and  whether 
it  is  simple  or  oompound,  and  he  can  then  at  once  proceed 
to  treat  it ;  but  if  he  fail  to  recognize  the  disease,  then  let 
him  turn  to  God  and  seek  help  from  Him  ;  and  so  likewise, 
if  he  fail  in  his  treatment,  let  him  have  recourse  to  God, 
seeing  that  the  issue  is  in  His  hands. 


Anecdote  zzxi. 

In  the  year  a.h.  512,'  in  the  Druggists'  Bazaar  of 

Nishapur,  at  tlie  sliop  of  Mulijunm;id  Diikhiii  the  I'hysician,* 
I  heard  Khwaja  Imam  Abu  iiakr  Daqqat|  sayiii;^:  "A 
certain  man  of  JN^ishapur^  was  seized  with  the  colic  aud 
called  me  in*   I  examined  him,  and  proceeded  to  treat  him, 

*  dLLlr*  t_  " .  See  Schlimmer's  Tmnih^o^  MUieo  -  /*JI«rm«Miili^ 
(lifhographed  ill  TihiAii,  ▲.h.  1874),  pp.  192-197  and  286.  Perhspe,  bowifir, 
it  should  here  be  tniiriated  **  remiHent'* 

«  A.  bee  a.h.  602      a.d.  1108-9)* 

*  The  readings  vary.    A.  has  j^s^  jJiLsr*  ;  B.  jJ%^* ;  L. 
only.                                   *                       ***  ' 

*  A.  add!  '<  ia  the  year  [a.h.]  502." 
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fulfilling  the  utmost  of  ray  endeavour  in  this  matter ;  but 
no  improvement  in  bis  bealth  took  place.  Tbree  days 
elapsed.  At  the  time  of  evening  prayer  I  returned, 
thinkiDg  tbat  the  patient  would  paae  away  at  midnight. 
I  went  np  on  to  the  roof,  bnt  could  hardly  sleep  for  anxiety. 
In  the  morning  when  I  awoke  I  said  to  myself,  '  The  patient 
will  have  pa!>sed  away.'  I  turned  my  face  in  that  direction, 
but  heard  no  sound  [of  lamentation]  which  uiight  indicate 
his  passing.  I  repeated  the  FatihUy  and  hastened  in  that 
direction,  saying:  my  God  and  my  Lord,  Thou  Thyself 
bast  said  in  the  Sure  Book  and  Indubitable  Scripture,  *'And 
we  tend  down  in  the  Quf'dn  what  is  a  Healing  and  a  Mercy  to 
true  befierers/*  *  ^  For  I  was  filled  with  n  gi  t  t,  seeing  that 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  Then 
I  performed  the  minor  ablution,  went  to  the  oratory,  and 
repeated  the  customary  prayer.  One  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  house*  When  I  went  to  look  who  was  tbere,  it  wae 
one  of  his  household,  who  gave  good  tidings,  saying,  'He 
hath  passed  out  of  danger';  and,  on  my  enquiring  when, 
added,  STust  now  he  obtained  relief.'  Then  T  knew  tbat 
the  patient  had  been  relieved  by  the  blessing  of  the  Fdtiha 
of  the  fcicripture,  and  that  this  drau<*ht  had  been  dispensed 
from  the  Divine  Dispensary.  For  I  have  put  this  to  the 
proof,  administering  this  draught  in  many  cases,  in  all  of 
which  it  proved  beoeiicial,  and  resulted  in  restoration  to 
health." 

Therefore  the  jiliysician  should  be  of  ^ood  faith,  and 
should  venerate  the  commands  and  prohibitiorib  uf  llie  Holy 
Law.  And  on  the  science  of  Medicine  he  should  read  the 
"Aphorisms"  {Fu§ul)  of  Hippocrates,  the  "Questions" 
{Mam'il)  of  Hunayn  b.  Ishdq.*  the  "Guide"  (Murshid)  of 
Muhammad  b.  Zakariyyd  of  Ray  (ar-Rdzi),^  and  Nili's 
"  Commentary  "  * ;  and  after  he  has  read  and  learned  these 
• 

>  Qur'Jiu,  xni,  84. 

'  See  Wiistenfeld'B  Getthiehfe  d.  Arab,  Atrxt0^  No.  69,  pp.  26-29.   He  wu 

bom  A.n.  194  (.i.r).  S09).  and  diwl  a.h.  200   v  n.  87.'^). 
-*  Ibid.,  No.      pp.  40-49.    He  is  kuown  m  £urupe  as  liasia  or  lUuuee* 

*  For^^  ^  A,  has  ^  c^. 
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▼olumea  above  enumerated  with  a  kind  and  careful  master, 

he  should  diligently  study  with  a  oong^euial  teacher  tbe 
foUowin;^  intermediate  works,  to  wit,  the  "Thesaurus" 
(Dhakhh-a)  of  TLabit  b.  Qurra,  the  Mans/hi^  of  Muliainnuid 
b.  Zttkuriyya  of  Ray,  the  **  Direction "  (Huidt/a)  of  the 
younger  2  Abu  Bakr,  op  the  "Sufficiency"  (Kifdt^a)  of 
AKmad  Farrakb,  or  the  "Aims"  {Aghrdfj  of  Sayyid 
Isma'il  Jurj&ni.'  Then  he  should  take  up  one  of  the 
more  detailed  treatises,  such  as  the  "Sixteen  (Treatises,'' 
SUta  *as/iar)  of  Galon,  or  the  "Compendium"  ( Ildtci)  of 
Muhammad  b.  Zakariyy^'i,  or  the  "  Complete  I'raclitiuiier " 
{Kdmilu's'Sand'at),  or  the  "Hundred  Chapters"  {Sad  Bah] 
of  Abu  Sahl  Masihi,*  or  the  Qdnun  of  Abu  *Ali  (Avioenna)/ 
or  the  Dhakhira'i^KhwdratimhdMf  and  read  it  in  hie  leisurs 
moments ;  or,  if  he  desires  to  be  independent  of  other  works, 
he  may  content  himself  with  the  Qdnun, 

The  Lord  ot  the  Two  ^\ Orids  and  the  Guide  of  the  Two 
Grosser  Races  says :  "  Every  kind  of  yatiH'  is  in  the  beily  of 
the  toild  £»8."^  All  this  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Qdttufi^ 
SO  that  mach  may  be  effected  therewith ;  and  whoever  has 
mastered  the  first  volume  of  the  Qda6;t,  to  him  nothing 
will  be  hidden  of  the  general  principles  and  applications  of 
Medicine,  for  if  Hippocrates  and  Galen  could  return  to  lite, 
it  would  be  prop<  i  lliat  they  should  do  reverence  to  this 
book.  Yet  have  1  heard  a  wonderful  thing,  to  wit,  that  one 
hath  taken  exception  to  Abu  'AH  in  respect  of  this  work. 


1  See  Wiietonfeld,  op.  dt.,  p.  43,  No.  2.   The  full  title  of  the  woffc  b: 

3  Or  ''later''  but  A.  readii  ^^^j^i.    I  eenoot  idestiijr  Uus 

person. 

•  See  Wiiatenfeld,  op  sit.,  No.  165,  p.  95. 

«  Avieeiiiia*e  imwter,  d.  a.h.  S90  (a.]>.  1000).   See  Wiiilenfdd,  lee.  dt, 

pp.  59,  60,  No.  lis. 

•  Scf  n  1  on  p.  813  supra. 

•  S<ie  Kieu'ii  lW$inn  Cnfal-'fjuf,  p[).  M'iCt,  4B7. 

^  Meaning  that  vrcry  kind  ot  game  is  iniehor  to  the  wild  ass.   It  i«  atid 

proTerbiaUy  of  anyone  who  ezcde  hie  feUowi.    See  Laae'e  .^reMe  Xmmmh 

> 

p.  2367,  a.T.  i^. 
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and  hath  embodied  hie  objeotions  in  a  bookt  which  he  hath 
named  **  the  Beottficatioa  of  the  Qinua "  ^ ;  and  it  is  as 
though  I  looked  at  both  books,  and  perceived  what  a  dis- 

tiuguished  luaa  the  author  of  the  first  was,  while  the  author 
of  the  second  merits  only  censure.     For  what  ri<2^ht  has 
auyoue  to  lind  fault  with  so  great  a  man,  when  the  very 
first  question  which  he  meets  with  in  a  book  of  his  which 
he  oomee  across  is  difficult  to  his  comprehension  ?   For  four 
thousand  years  the  physicians  of  antiquity  travailed  in  spirit 
and  melted  their  very  souls  in  order  to  reduce  the  science 
of  Medicine  to  some  lixed  order,  yet  could  iwi  effect  this, 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  this  period,  that  absolute  philosopher 
and  most  mighty  thinker  Aristotle  portioned  and  parcelled 
out'  Logic  and  Philosophy  as  in  a  balance,  and  measured 
them  by  the  measure  of  analogy,  so  that  all  doubt  and 
ambiguity  departed  from  them,  and  they  were  established 
on  a  sure  and  critical  basis.    And  during  these  fifteen 
centuries  which  liave  elapsed  since  his  time,  no  philosopher 
has  won  to  the  inmost  essence  of  hi?^  doctrine,  nor  travelled 
the  high  road  of  his  pre-eminence,  save  that  most  excellent 
of  the  modems,  the  Philosopher  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  Proof  of  Ulim?  Abu  «Ali  b.  'Abdull&h  b.  Sln6 
(Avicenna).    He  who  finds  fault  with  these  two  great  men 
will  have  cast  himself  out  from  the  company  of  the  wise, 
ranked  himself  with  madmen,  and  proved  himself  to  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who  lack  intelligence.    Ma3'  God 
(blessed  and  exalted  is  He)  keep  us  from  such  stumblings 
and  vain  imaginings! 

So,  if  the  physician  hath  mastered  the  first  volume  of  the 
Q/initn,  and  hath  attained  to  forty  years  of  age,  he  will  be 
wortliy  of  confidence  ;  and  when  he  hath  reached  this  degree, 
he  should  keep  ever  with  him  some  of  the  smaller  treatises 

'  L.  ha«  ^       jJU  ^  tjJ^  ^>«4il>-  ^  ^Jh^^  •  For  ^  tj^  A.  saUtitutes 
.  In  tiM  nuugin  of  L.  ij^  m  gloMed  m  ^  • 

*  A.  hu    the  Proof  of  God  uuta  Uu  cceaturas." 
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composed  by  proved  masters,  such  as  the  "Gift  of  Kings" 
(Tuhfatu^l-Mul&k)  of  MuHammad  Zakariyyi  [ar-Bizi],  or 
the  Kifdya  of  Ibn  Sandnna  of  lafah&n,  or  the  Provisioa 
against  all  sorts  of  error  in  Medical  Treatment "  ( TaddrvAu 

anwd^V I '  khafd  fi*t  -  tadbiri't  -  filihi),  of  wliich  A1)U  *AH 
(Aviceiintt)  is  the  author;  or  the  Khafiytju  l-^A^d'i}  or  the 
"Memoranda'*  (Yddigdr)  of  Sayyid  Isma'il  Jurjani.^  For 
DO  reliance  caa  be  placed  on  the  Memory,  which  is  located 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  for  it  may  delay  to  afiord 
him  assistance  in  carrying  out  these  prescriptions. 

Therefore  every  king  who  would  choose  a  physician  must 
SCO  that  these  conditions  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
found  in  him ;  for  it  is  oo  light  matter  to  commit  ones  liie 
and  soul  into  the  hands  of  any  ignorant  quack,  or  to  entrust 
the  care  of  one's  health  to  any  reckless  charlatan. 

Anecdote  zxxii* 

Bukht-Yishu*,3  a  Christian  of  Baghdad,  was  a  skilM 
physician  and  a  true  and  tender  man;  and  he  was  attached 
to  the  service  of  al-Ma'miin  the  Caliph.  Now  one  of  the 
children  of  Hashim,  a  kinsman  of  al-Ma'muu,  was  attacked 
with  dysentery,  and  al-Ma'mdn,  being  greatly  attached 
to  him,  sent  Bukht-Tishu'  to  treat  him.  So  he,  for 
al-Ma'mun's  sake,  girded  up  his  loins  in  seryice^  and  treated 
him  in  various  ways,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  case  paned 
beyond  his  pDwers.  So  Bukht-YishiV  was  ashamed  hi  lore 
al-Ma'miin;  but  al-Ma'mun  said'to  him  :  **  Be  not  ashamed, 
for  thou  didst  fulHl  thine  utmost  endeavour,  but  God 
Almighty  doth  not  desire  that  it  should  succeed.  Acquiesce 
in  Fate,  even  as  we  have  acquiesced."  Bukht  -  Yishu*, 
seeing  al  -  Ma'mdn  thus  hopeless,  replied  :  One  other 
remedy  remains,  and  it  is  a  perih)us  one  ;  but,  trusting 
to  the  fortune  of  the  Prince  of  l^elievcrs,  I  will  attempt  it, 
and  perchance  God  Most  High  may  cause  it  to  succeed." 

1  See  mji  Khalifa,  No.  4.738. 

'  See  Wiistvnfcld,  op.  cit.,  p.  95,  No.  165.    He  died  a.tt.  o30. 
'  See  Wiisteuleld,  op.  cifc.,  p.  17,  No.  30.    Concermng  this  and  similir 
names,  »eti  Noeldeke's  OstthiehU  d.  Artakhthlr-i-Fdpakcm,  p.  49,  n.  4. 
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Now  the  patient  was  going  to  stool  fifty  or  sixty  times 
a  day.  So  Bukht  -  Tiahu'  prepared  a  purgative  and 
administered  it  to  him  ;  and  on  the  day  whereon  he  took 

the  purgative,  his  diarrliani  was  still  further  increased  ;  but 
next  day  it  stopped.  80  the  physicians  asked  him,  "  Wluit 
hazardous  treatment  was  that  which  thou  didst  adopt 
yesterday F"  He  answered:  ''The  niateriea  morhi  of  this 
diarrhoea  was  from  the  hrain,  and  until  it  was  dislodged 
from  the  hraia  the  flux  would  not  cease.  I  feared  that 
if  I  administered  a  purgative  the  patient's  strength  might 
not  be  equal  to  the  increased  diarrhoea;  but  at  length,  when 
I  plucked  up  heart,  [I  saw  that]  there  was  hope  in  giving 
the  purgative,  but  none  in  withholding  it.  So  I  gave  it» 
aod  Gbd  Most  High  vouchsafed  a  cure ;  and  my  opinion  was 
justified,  namely,  that  if  the  purgative  were  withheld,  only 
the  death  of  the  patient  was  to  he  expected ;  hut  that  if 
it  were  administered,  there  was  a  possibility  of  either  life 
or  death.  Therefore,  seeing  that  to  give  the  purgative  was 
the  better  course,  I  administered  if 


Anecdote  xxxiii. 

The  great  Shaykh  Abii  *AH  Siu4  (Avicenna)  relates  as 
follows  in  the  **Book  of  the  Origin  and  the  Return'' 
{Kitdbu^l-Mahdd  teaU^  Ma^dd),  at  the  end  of  the  section 
on  Contingent  Being : — 

**  A  curious  anecdote  hath  come  to  me  which  I  have 
heard  related.*  A  certain  physician  pretented  himself 
at  the  court  of  one  of  the  House  of  8ani4n,  and  was 
well  received,  and  rose  to  so  high  a  position  of  trust 
that  he  used  to  enter  the  women's  apartments  and  feel  the 
pulses  of  its  carefully-guarded  and  closely- veiled  inmates* 

>  L.  htt  i^jU  J-fl*        j*y  oU^  J  ^  <-5->Ui 

'  <X*^j  A.  after  Sjj\j  ftdds  ^^(f-^^  ^j>*k^\  sijb  ^ 

.  .      and  read*  .  .  }  * 

J.R.A.B.  1899.  53 
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One  day  he  was  sitting  with  the  iiing  in  the  womeu'a 
apartmeDts  in  a  place  where  it  waa  impossible  for  any 
[other]  male  creature  to  pass.  The  King  demaDded  food, 
and  it  was  brought  by  the  handmaidens.  One  of  these 
presided  OTer  the  table.  As  she  was  placing  it  on  the 
ground,  she  bent  dovvn.^  When  she  desiired  to  stand 
upright  a<^uin,  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  but  remained 
she  was,  by  reason  of  a  rheumatic  swelling  of  the  joints.' 
The  King  turned  to  the  physician  and  said,  *  Cure  her  at 
once  in  whatever  way  you  can/  Here  was  no  opportnnity 
for  any  physical  method  of  treatment,  since  for  such  no 
appliances  were  available.  So  the  phyaician  bethought 
liiinaelf  oi  a  psychical  treatment,  and  bade  them  remove 
the  veil  from  her  head,  whereon  she  made  a  movement 
Then  he  badt^  them  remove  her  skirt,^  whereon  she  raised 
her  head  and  stood  upright. 

*"What  method  of  procedure  was  thisf  enquired  the 
King.  'At  that  juncture,"  replied  the  physician,  'a  rheu- 
matic swelling  appeared  in  her  joints.  I  bade  them  uncover 
liur  head,  that  perchance  she  might  be  ashamed,  and  mig-ht 
make  some  movement  because  this  condition  was  displeasing 
to  her.  So  the  whole  of  her  head  and  face  was  uncovered, 
and  anger  was  apparent  therein.^  I  then  abandoned  this, 
and  ordered  her  skirt  to  he  removed.  She  was  filled  with 
shame,  and  a  flush  of  heat  was  produced  within  her,  such 
that  it  dissolved  the  rheumatic  humour.  Then  she  stood 
iiprii2:hf,  nud,  restored  to  her  erect  position,  became  sound 
once  again.* 

"Had  this  physician  not  been  skilled  in  his  art,  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  this  treatment ;  and  had  he  failed, 

'  L.  has  *         i^jW  ^\  J-tfljL^^J  .1  r 

*  Literally  "  troiiMra,*'  of  the  kind  worn  by  women  in  the  £a«t. 

*  Instead  ol  ^\  Jjjj  Zju  (L.'a  foading)  A.  has  ^z^Xj  ^> 
nnderwent  no  ehango.** 
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be  would  hare  forfeited  the  King's  regard.  Henoe  a  know- 
ledge of  liutaral  science  ^  and  an  apprcLicuaion  of  ita  iacta 
form  a  part  of  this  subject." 

Anecdote  xxziv. 

Another  of  tlie  Tlou^e  of  Samdn,  Amir  Mansur  b.  Ni'ili  b. 
Kasr,-  became  aiilicted  with  an  ailment  which  grew  chronic, 
aud  remained  established,  and  the  physiciaDS  were  unable 
to  cure  it.  So  the  Amir  Mansur  sent  messengers  to  summon 
Muhammad  b.  Zakarijry4  of  Ray  to  treat  him.  Muhammad 
b.  Zakariyy&  came  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  but  when  he  saw 
it  he  said :  **  I  will  not  embark  in  the  boat :  God  Most 
High  Silit  h,  '  Uo  not  cani  i/onrsc/res  into  peril  u  ifh  your  own 
hands  '  ^ ;  and,  again,  it  is  surely  a  thing  remote  from  wisdom 
voluntarily  to  place  one's  self  in  so  hazardous  a  position.'* 
Ere  the  Amir's  messenger  had  gone  to  Bukb4r4  and 
returned,  he  had  composed  the  treatise  entitled  Mansuri.* 
So  when  a  notable  arrived  with  a  special  ]ed*horse,  bringing 
a  message  intermin-led  with  promises  of  reward,  he  handed 
this  Jlansuri  to  liiin,  ftayin^-:  "I  am  this  book,  and  l>v  this 
book  thou  canst  attain  thine  object,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
of  me." 

When  the  book  reached  the  Amir  he  was  in  grievous 
suffering,  wherefore  he  sent  a  thousand  dindrs  and  one  of 
his  own  private  horses,  saying:  "Strive  to  move  him  by 

all  these  kind  attentions,  but,  if  they  prove  fruitless,  biu<l 
his  hands  and  feet,  })lHce  him  in  tiie  boat,  and  fetch  hini 
across."  So,  just  as  the  Amir  had  commanded,  they 
urgently  entreated  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyya,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Then  they  bound  bis  hands  and  feet»  placed  hiia 
in  the  boat,  and,  when  they  had  ferried  him  across  the 
river,  released  him.  Then  they  brought  the  led-horse, 
fully  caparisoned,  before  him,  and  he  mounted  in  the  best 

'  »So  L.,  wliicli  reads    .x^J^  ,  but  A.  has  "Ll-V*  ,  *'  humao  uaturf." 

»  That  is.  Mansiir  I.  who  rvi^ncA  a.h.  .i^O-U^  'a.d.  961-970}.  Thia 
anecdote  is  given  in  the  Aihldq-i-Jaldli  (ed.  Lucknow,  a.u.  1283;,  pp.  16S-170. 
*  aar*4n,  ii,  r. 
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of  humours,  and  set  out  for  Bukh4r&.  And  when  they 
enquired  of  him,  saying,  "We  feared  to  bring  thee  acnw 
the  water  lest  thou  shouldst  cherish  enmity  ai^aintt  us,  hnt 

thou  didst  not  so,  nor  do  we  see  thee  vexed  in  lieart,"  he 
replied:  "T  know  that  every  year  several  thousand  persona 
cross  the  Ox  us  without  beiog  drowned,  and  that  I  too 
should  probably  not  be  drowned ;  atili,  it  was  poesible  that 
X  might  perish,  and  if  this  had  happened  thej  would  have 
continued  till  the  Resurrection  to  aay,  'A  foolish  feUow 
was  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyy4,  in  that,  of  his  own  free  will, 
be  eriibarkcd  in  a  boat  and  so  was  drowned.*  But  whca 
they  bound  me,  I  escaped  all  daT)^r^^r  of  c<'iisure ;  for  then 
they  would  say,  *  They  bound  the  poor  fellow's  hands  and 
feet,  so  that  he  was  drowned.'  Thus  should  I  ha?e  been 
excused,  not  blamed,  in  case  of  my  being  drowned." 

When  they  reached  Bukh&r&,  he  saw  the  Amir  and  began 
to  treat  him,  exerting  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  but  without 
relief  to  the  patient.  One  day  he  came  in  before  ibe  Ai.ir 
and  said  :  **  To-morrow  I  ara  going  to  try  another  nietnod 
of  treat  men  t«  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  it  you  will  hare 
to  sacrifice  such-and-such  a  horse  and  such and- such 
a  mule,"  the  two  being  both  animals  of  note,  so  that  in 
ooe  night  they  had  gone  forty  parasangs. 

So  next  day  he  took  the  Amir  to  the  hot  bath  of  Ji5-yi- 
Mull' vail,  outside  the  ]jalace,  leaving  that  horse  and  mule 
ready  equipped  and  tightly  girt  in  the  cliarge  of  his  own 
servant ;  while  of  the  King's  retinne  and  attendants  he 
sufEered  not  one  to  enter  the  bath.  Then  he  brought  the 
King  into  the  middle  of  the  hot  bath,  and  poured  over 
him  warm  water,  after  which  he  prepared  a  draught  and 
gave  it  to  him  to  drink.  And  he  kept  him  there  till  such 
time  as  the  humour-Ji  in  his  joints  were  matured. 

Then  he  himself  went  out  and  put  on  his  clothes,  and, 
taking  a  knife  in  his  hand,  came  in,  and  stood  for  a  while 
reviling  the  King,  saying:  "Thou  didst  order  me  to  be 
bound  and  cast  into  the  boat,  and  didst  conspire  against 
my  life.  If  I  do  not  destroy  thee  as  a  punishment  for 
this,  I  am.  nut  Muhammad  b.  ZakariN  \  a  !  " 
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The  Am^r  was  furioos,  sprang  from  bis  place,  and,  partly 
from  anger,  partly  from  fear  of  tbe  knife  and  dread  of 
death,  rose  to  his  feet  When  Muhammad  b  Zakarivva 
the  Auiir  on  his  feet,  he  turiicl  round  and  went  out 
from  the  bath,  and  he  and  his  servant  mounted,  the  one 
the  boiae,  the  other  the  mule,  and  tamed  their  faces 
towards  the  Ozus.  At  tbe  time  of  the  second  prayer  tbey 
crossed  tbe  river,  and  halted  nowhere  till  they  reached 
Merv.  When  Muhammad  b.  Zakariyy&  reached  Merv,  he 
alighted,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ami'r,  sii\  lu^  ;  "  May 
the  life  of  the  King  be  prolonged  iu  health  of  body  and 
effective  command!  According  to  agreement  this  servant 
treated  bis  master,  doing  all  that  was  possible.  There  was, 
however,  an  extreme  weakness  in  tbe  natural  caloric,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  ordinary  means  would  have 
been  a  protracted  affair.  I  therefore  abandoned  it,  and 
carried  yuu  to  the  hot  bath  for  psycbic:il  treatnuMit.  and 
admiuisterod  a  draught,  and  left  you  so  long  as  to  bring 
about  a  maturity  of  the  humours.  Then  I  angered  the 
King,  so  that  an  increase  in  the  natural  caloric  was 
produced,  and  it  gained  strength  until  those  humours, 
already  softened,  were  dissolved.  But  henceforth  it  is  not 
expedient  that  a  meeting  should  take  place  between  myself 
and  the  King." 

Now  iifter  the  Amir  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  Muhammad 
b.  Zakarivva  had  a:one  out,  the  Arair  sat  down  and  at  once 
fainted.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  went  forth  from 
the  bath  and  called  to  his  servants,  saying,  "  Where  has 
the  physician  goneP"  They  answered,  ''He  came  out 
from  the  bath,  and  mounted  the  horse,  while  his  attendant 
mounted  the  mule,  and  went  oil." 

Then  the  Auiir  knew  wliat  object  he  had  had  in  view. 
So  he  came  forth  on  his  own  feet  from  the  hot  bath ;  and 
tidings  of  this  ran  through  the  oity,  and  his  servants  and 
retainera  and  people  rejoiced  greatly,  and  gave  alm^i, 
and  offered  sacrifices,  and  held  high  festival.  But  tbey 
could  not  find  the  physician,  seek  him  as  they  might. 
And  on  the  seventh  day  Muhumiuud  b.  Zakariyya's  servant 
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arrived,  riding  the  horse  and  leading  the  mule,  and 
presented  the  letter.   The  Amir  read  it,  and  was  astoniahed, 

and  excused  him,  and  sent  him  a  horse,  aud  a  robe  of 
honour,  and  equipment,  aud  a  cloak,  and  arms,  and  a  turban, 
and  a  male  shtve,  and  a  handmaiden ;  and  iurther  com- 
manded that  there  should  be  assigned  to  him  in  Bay  from 
the  estates  of  al-Ma'mun^  a  yearly  allowanoe  of  two' 
thousand  din&rs  and  two  hundred  ass-loada  of  com.  Ihess 
marks  of  honour  he  forwarded  to  hiro  by  the  hand  of 
a  trusty  meBsenger,  together  with  liis  H])olog"ie8.  80  the 
Ami'r  comii]  tely  retrained  bis  health,  and  Muhammad  b. 
Zakariyyd  attained  his  object. 


Anecdote  xxxt, 

Ma'mun  Khwarazmahih^  had  au  accomplished  Minister 
named  Abu'l- Hasan  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  friend  of  scholars,  and  consequently 
many  philosophers  and  men  of  erudition,  such  as  Abu  'AM 
b.  Siua,  Abu  Sabl  Masfhi,  AbuU-Hasan  Ehamm&r,  Abu 
Nasr  'Arraq,  aud  Abu  iia)  han  [al-Biruui],*  gathered  about 
his  court. 

Now  Abu  Nasr  'Arraq  was  the  nephew  of  Khwarazmahih, 
and  in  all  branches  of  the  exact  sciences  he  was  second 
only  to  Ptolemy  the  Philosopher ;  while  Ahd  *Ali  [b  Slni] 
and  AhU  Sahl  Masihi  were  the  successors  of  Aristotle '  in 

1  The  teit  1m0  C^)Ul      but  periia{M  the  M  wofd  ii  t»  (t 

Ukfln    meuiiiig  "teitled,**  **trftiiqiiil.** 

*  So  in  L.,  and  m  oomoted  in  A.  firom  *^  twelfe  thoimad." 

'  See  p.  viii  of  the  Preface  to  Sacbau's  translation  of  al-Bfr6ni*t  Chnmhf^ 
0/  th0  Aneimt  NtUimUy  and  the  aame  scholar's  sjfiicle  Zur  O^ickidUe  md 

Chrono'offie  von  Chwarczm  iu  the  Sitzung$hrriehte  d.  W\et\er  AkatUmie  for  1863. 

*  Tho  first.  S( cmd,  and  last  of  these  learned  men  have  been  alrcadr  meutioned. 
The  third  is  probabWAbii'l  Khayral-I^asan  .  .  .  Ibnu'l-Khamm&r  (Wiistenfeid'j 
(Jcsrhirhte  d.  Arab.  Anzte,  Xo.  11.'),  pp.  68,69),  who  died  a. It.  3R1 

*  t«sit8  have  "  ut  Aiihtii  and  Arist&tnlis,"  as  though  they  were  iwa 
different  persons,  iii«tead  of  two  foruu  ot  the  same  name. 
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the  science  of  Philosophy,  which  includes  all  sciences ;  and 
Abn'I- Hasan  Khamm^r  was  the  third  after  Hippocrates 

and  Galon  in  the  science  of  Medicine.  And  all  these  were, 
in  this  their  service,  independent  of  worldly  cares,  and 
maiutamed  with  one  another  familiar  interoourse  and 
pleasant  correspondence. 

But  Fortune^  as  is  its  custom,  disapproved  of  this ;  though 
the  King  would  not  willingly  have  destroyed  this  happiness 
of  theirs,  or  brought  these  pleasant  days  to-  an  end.  So 
:i  notable  arrived  from  Sultan  Maluni'nl  Yataiiiu'd-Dawhi 
with  a  letter,  wherec^f  the  purport  was  as  follows  :  '*  I  have 
heard  that  tli(?re  are  in  attendance  on  Khw&razmshah 
several  men  of  learning,  each  unrivalled  in  bis  science,  such 
as  8o*aiid-so  and  So»and«so.  Tou  must  send  them  to  my 
court,  so  that  they  may  attain  the  honour  of  attendance 
thereat.  W^e  rely  on  being  enabled  to  profit  by  their 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  request  this  favour  on  the  part  of 
£h  warazmshah." 

Now  the  bearer  of  this  message  was  Khwaja  Husayn  'Ali 
Mik4'il,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
his  age,  and  the  wonder  of  his  time  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries, while  the  prosperity  of  6ult4n  Taminu'd-Dawla 
continued  ever  on  the  increase  tn  the  zenith  of  dominion 
and  empire,  and  tlie  kings  ot  the  time  used  to  treat  him 
with  every  respect  and  do  him  honiaii"o,  and  nif^ht  and  day 
lay  down  in  fear  of  him.  So  Kh\^ 'irazaish&h  entertained 
Husayn  *AU  Mik4'(l  in  the  best  of  lodgings,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  supplied  with  ail  materials  suitable  for  a  prolonged 
stay ;  but,  before  according  him  an  audience,  he  summoned 
the  philosophers  and  laid  before  them  the  King's  letter, 
saving:  :  "  The  KiniJ:  is  stronj?,  and  has  a  larj^e  aroiv 
recruited  from  Khurasan  and  India;  and  he  eovets  'Iraq. 
I  cannot  refuse  to  obey  his  order,  or  ho  disobedient  to  his 
mandate.    What  say  ye  on  this  matter  ?  '* 

They  answered,  "  We  cannot  abandon  thy  service,  nor 
will  we  in  any  wise  go  to  him/'  But  Ab6  Nasr  and  Abu'l- 
Hasan  and  Abd  Rayh&n  were  eager  to  go,  having  heard 
accounts  of  the  Kiug'i>  lauuitieeut  gills  and  presents.  Then 
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said  Ehwirasioshih,  I  will  sttminofiL  you  before  me,*  and 
do  yoQ  take  your  own  way/'  Tbeti  he  equipped  Abd  'AH 
[b.  Sin4]  aad  Abd  Sahl,  and  arranged  a  plan  for  tbem, 

and  sent  with  them  a  guide,  aud  they  set  oil  through  the 
dfc.sort  towards  M^zandaran. 

Next  day  Kliwdrazrashdh  accorded  Ilusayn  *Ali  Mikail 
an  audience,  and  heaped  on  him  all  sorts  of  oomplimenU. 

have  read  the  letter/'  said  be,  "and  have  acquainted 
myaelf  with  its  oontentB  and  with  the  King's  command. 
Abd  'AH  and  Abd  Sabl  are  gone,  bat  I  will  provide  equip- 
ment for  Abu  Nasr  and  Abu  Ravluiii  anl  Abu'l-Hasan,* 

•     •  • 

so  that  thty  niuy  enjoy  the  h()n(nir  ol'  entering  that  August 
Presence."  So  in  a  little  while  he  provided  their  outfit, 
HTid  despatched  them  in  the  oompany  of  £hw4ja  Husayo 
Mik4'il  to  Balkh.  So  they  came  into  the  presence  of  Saltio 
Yaminu'd-Dawla,  and  joined  the  King's  Court. 

Now  it  was  Abu  'AH  [b.  Sini]  whom  the  King  chiefly 
desired.  He  commanded  Abu  Nasr  tho  painter  to  draw 
his  portrait  on  paper,  and  he  ordered  the  other  artists  to 
make  forty  copies  of  the  portrait,  and  these  he  despatched 
in  all  directions,  placinc^  them  in  the  hands  of  persons  of 
note,  to  whom  he  said,  **  There  in  a  man  after  this  likenen, 
whom  they  call  Abu  'Ali  b.  Sink,  Seek  him  out  and  send 
him  to  me." 

Now  when  Abu  'AH  and  Abu  Sahl  departed  from 
Khw4razrash4h,^  ere  morning  came  they  had  tr.ivcllod 
fifteen  parasangs.  When  it  wm  morning  they  alighted  at 
a  place  where  there  were  wells,  and  Abu  *Ali  took  op 
an  astrological  table  to  see  under  what  ascendant  they  bsd 
started  on  their  ]oumey«  *'We  shall  lose  our  way,"  ssid 
he,  ^'and  experience  hardships."  Said  Abd  Sabl:  "Ws 
accjuiesce  in  God's  decree.  Indeed,  I  know  that  I  .shall  not 
come  safely  through  this  journey,  for  in  these  two  days 

>  L**s  xeadiiig  w:  '  ^^y^  ^^Uwmi.    A.  adda  tlia  wofda  s^J» 

'  Here  and  elsewhere  A.  has  HH»a»jn  fur  Hojian. 
«  So  A,  h,hu**  ShminuL" 
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the  passage  of  the  degree  of  my  ascendant  riches  Capricorn, 
and  that  is  decisive,*  so  that  no  hope  rriniims  to  lue. 
Henceforth  our  intercourse  of  8uuU  is  at  an  end."' 

Then  a  wind  arose  and  clouds  gathered.  Abu  *Ali  relates 
as  follows*  Oil  the  fourth  day  a  dust-storm  arose,  and 
the  world  was  darkened.  They  lost  their  way*  for  the  wind 
had  obliterated  the  tracks.  When  the  wind  lulled,  their 
guide  was  a  thousand  times  more  astray  than  before;  no 
water  was  obfniuable ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the 
desert  of  Khwarazin,  Abu  Sahl  Masihi  passed  away  to 
the  World  of  Eternity.  The  guide  turned  h  ick,  while  Abu 
'AH»  with  a  thousand  hardships  and  difiicuUies,  reached 
Abiward,  whence  he  went  to  7us»  and  finally  happened 
on  Nlsh&pur. 

There  he  found  a  number  of  persons  who  were  seeking 
for  Abu  *AH.  He  uli^'lited  in  a  (jait-t  spot,  wliere  he  abode 
several  days,  and  theuce  he  turned  his  lace  towards  Gurgau. 
Qabddy^  who  was  king  of  that  province,  was  a  great  and 
acoomplished  man^  and  a  friend  to  men  of  learning.  Abu 
'All  knew  that  there  no  harm  would  hefal  him.  When 
he  reached  Gurgau,  he  alighted  at  a  carayanseray.  One 
day  a  person  fell  sick  in  his  neighbourho(jd.  Abu  'AH 
treat<'d  Ijini,  and  he  got  better.  It  is  related  that  Abii 
'Ali  continued  to  live  in  Gurg4u/  and  that  his  income 
became  considerable  and  went  on  increasing  day  by  day. 
Some  time  elapsed  thus,  until  one  of  the  relatives  of  Q&bus 
fell  sick.  The  physicians  set  themselves  to  treat  hiin» 
striving  and  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  the 
disease  wasi  uut  cured.     2sow  Qabus  was  greatly  attached 

>  The  text  h«  jj,^      ^^^j  ^  ^li,  LrjJj^  4^ 

*  ^        ^lc?li  ['^-  ^^.]  The  term  tasyir  is  explained  at  p.  230  of 

Van  Vloten's  ed.  tif  the  M(ifuti/tH  i-'ulitm, 
'  This  last  geut<  111  <■  is  in  A.  only. 

'  UaL)U9  b.  W.i»lmi;^ar  Sham-iri-Ma'&li,  rcijrned  a.h.  366-371  and  n<jn\n 
A.H.  3b8-403.  To  bim  al-liiruui  dedicated  his  C/i>ouo/o;/i/  of  Ancitut  Saiiunt' 
See  Secbaa's  English  tran<ilation  of  that  work.  Prefar»%  p.  viii. 

*  for  L.'»  reading  Ov>*iJ^  g;^^  j"^  ^'       w-^wyJ  • 
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to  Mm.  So  one  of  the  aervante  of  Q&bus  did  obeietnee 
before  him  and  said :  lato  sncb-and-such  a  oarayaoseimy 
hath  entered  a  young  man  who  is  a  physician,  and  whose 

efforts  are  singul arly  blessed,  so  that  several  prr^ons  Lave 
been  cur('d  ut  liis  hands."  So  Qabus  bade  them  beek  biia 
out  aud  bring  him  to  the  patient. 

So  they  sought  out  Abu  'Ali  and  brought  him  to  the  sick 
man.  He  saw  a  youth  of  comely  countenance,  whereon  the 
hair  had  scarcely  begun  to  show  itself,  and  of  symmetrical 
proportions.  He  sat  down,  felt  his  pulse,  asked  to  see  his 
urine,  inspected  it,  and  said,  "I  want  a  man  who  knows 
all  the  districts  and  the  quarier?j  of  this  pro\'ince/'  60 
they  brought  one;  and  Abu  'AH  placed  bis  band  on  the 
patient's  pulse,  and  bade  the  other  mention  the  names 
of  the  different  quarters  and  districts  of  Onrg&n.  80 
the  man  began,  and  continued  until  he  reached  the  name 
of  a  quarter  at  the  mention  of  which,  as  he  uttered  it, 
the  patient's  pulse  g'ave  a  strange  flutter.  Then  Abu  'All 
said,  **  Now  I  must  have  someone  who  knows  all  the  streets 
in  this  quarter.'*  They  brought  such  an  one.  "  Repeat," 
said  Abu  'Ali.  "  the  names  of  all  the  houses  in  this  district," 
80  he  repeated  them  till  he  reached  the  name  ol  a  honae 
at  the  mention  of  which  the  patient's  pulse  gave  the  same 
flutter.  *'  Now,'*  said  Abu  *AH,  "  I  want  someone  who 
knows  all  the  households.'*  They  brought  such  an  one, 
and  he  began  to  re])eat  them  until  he  reached  a  name  at 
the  mention  of  which  that  same  strange  flutter  was  appareoL 

Then  said  Abii  'Ali,  "It  is  finished,"  Thereupon  hs 
tamed  to  the  confidential  advisers  of  Q&bils,  and  said:  "This 
lad  is  in  love  with  snch-and-such  a  girl,  in  such-and-sach 
a  bouse,  in  such-and-such  a  street,  in  8ueh -aud-buch 
a  quarter :  the  girl's  face  is  the  patient*8  cure.'*  The 
patient,  who  was  listening,  heard  what  was  said,  and  ia 
shame  hid  his  face  beneath  the  clothes.  When  they  made 
enquiries,  it  was  even  as  Abd  *Aii  had  said.^    Then  thsy 

1  r<uiip;trc  the  piwiaely  similar  narrative  in  tiM  flnt  irtoij  af  the  fllit  book  o( 

the  Mwhtnt'ii  nf  J.iI.'uliM- Diu  lit'imi,  and  also  a  passage  m  the  section  <»'  t""* 
JJhakhira'i- hhwurttztmhuhi  ^Hook  vi,  Gultcir  i,  Juz'  2,  ch.  3),  of  vbic^  liu* 
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reported  tbis  matter  to  Q&bii8,  who  was  atnased  ihereat 

and  said,  "Biin^^  liim  before  me."  So  Abu  'AH  b.  Sin4 
was  brought  before  Qdbus. 

Now  Qabus  had  a  copy  of  Abu  'All's  portrait,  wbich 
YaminuM-Dawla  had  aeut  to  him.  "Why,  here  is  Abu 
'All  I  "  exclaimed  he.  "  Yea,  O  moat  puissant  Prince," 
replied  the  other.  Then  Q4b68  came  down  from  his  throne, 
advanoed  several  paces  to  meet  Abii  'Alf»  embraced  him, 
conversed  genially  with  liim,  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
said,  **  0  greatest  aud  most  accomplished  philosopher  of 
the  world,  explain  to  me  the  rationale  of  this  treatment ! " 
"  0  Sire,"  answered  Abu  *Alf,  "  when  I  inspected  his  pulse 
and  urine,  I  became  convinced  that  his  complaint  was  love, 
and  that  he  had  fallen  thus  sick  through  keeping  his  secret. 
Had  I  enquired  of  him,  ke  would  not  have  told  me;  so 
I  placed  ray  hand  on  his  pulse  while  they  repeated  in 
suceession  the  uames  of  the  different  quartern,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  name  of  the  quarter  of  his  beloved,  love 
moved  him,  and  his  heart  was  stirred,  so  that  I  knew  she 
was  a  dweller  in  that  quarter.  Then  I  enquired  the  streets^ 
and  when  I  reached  the  street  in  question  that  same 
movement  occurred,  and  I  knew  that  she  dwelt  in  ihat 
street.  Then  I  enquired  the  names  of  the  households  iu 
that  street,  and  the  same  phenomenon  occurred  when  the 
house  of  his  beloved  was  named,  so  that  I  knew  the 
house  also.  Then  they  made  mention  of  the  names  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  when  he  heard  the  name  of  his  beloved, 
he  was  greatly  affected,  so  that  I  knew  the  name  of  his 
sweetheart  also.  Then  I  told  him  my  oonelosion,  and  he 
could  not  deuy  it,  but  wa*  oouipelled  to  coufet»s  the  truth." 

ift  a  tmitlfttion:— "  Xow  the  lover's  pttiM  it  variable  and  irregular,  e«jpecially 
when  he  sees  the  dlijci  t  of  Ins  afFtctinn'*,  or  hears  her  nnm*^,  or  {-t  fiiliturs  of 
her.  In  this  way  oue  can  discover,  in  the  case  of  one  wha  conceals  his  iovo  and 
the  name  ot  his  beloved,  who  is  the  nbject  ef  hift  passion,  and  that  in  the 
following  way.  Tlir  jiliy-ilcian  should  place  his  nn^'er  on  the  p  itii  ut's  pulse,  and 
onexpeotedly  order  the  names  of  tho^  persons  amongst  whom  it  mav  he  surmised 
that  uis  sweetheart  is  to  he  found  to  be  repeat«<],  whereupon  it  wilf  appear  from 
the  patient's  behaviour  who  liis  beloved  is,  and  what  her  nam*  i^.  AvicennA 
(upon  whom  be  God's  Mercy)  •'•nvs- :  '  I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  kAxe  socoeeded 
by  it  iu  dnding  out  who  the  beiuvtd  object  wu&.'  *' 
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Q4bu8  was  greatly  astoniahed,  and  indeed  there  waa 
good  reason  for  astonishment.  0  most  eminent  and  mobt 
exoellent  philosopher  of  the  world/'  said  he,  ''both  the 
loyer  and  the  beloved  are  the  children  of  my  sisters,  and 

are  cousins  to  one  auother.  Choose,  tlien,  au  auspicious 
moment  that  1  may  unite  them  in  niarriago.**  So  the 
Master  [Avicenua]  choae  a  fortunate  hour,  and  in  it  the? 
were  united,  and  that  prince  was  cured  of  the  ailment 
which  had  brought  him  to  death's  door.  And  thereafter 
Qabds  maintained  Abu  'AH  in  the  best  manner  posaiblef 
and  thence  he  went  to  Bay,  and  finally  beoame  minister 
to  'Ala'u'd-Dawla,  a^  is  well  kuowu  in  history. 


Anecdote  xxxvi. 

The  author  of  the  luimihi' s-Sand^at^  was  phy>ieian  to 
'Adudu'd-Duwiu  -  in  rars,  in  tlie  city  of  8hiiaz.  Now 
in  that  city  there  waa  a  porter  who  used  to  carry  loads 
of  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  maunds  on  his  back. 
And  OTery  five  or  six  months  he  would  be  attacked  by 
headache,  and  become  restless,  remaining  so  for  ten'  dsjs 
and  nights.    One  time  he  was  attacked  by  headache,  snd 
when  seven  or  eight  days  had  elapsed,  he  several  tiiULS 
determined  to  destroy  himself.     At  length  one  day  titis 
physician  passed  by  the  door  of  his  house.    The  porters 
brother  ran  to  meet  htm,  did  reverence  to  him,  and, 
conjuring  him  by  God  Most  High,  told  him  his  brother's 
condition.    *'  Bring  him  to  me,"  said  the  physician.  So 
they  called  him  before  the  physician,  who  saw  that  be 
was  a  big  man,  of  bulky  lianie,  wearing  on  liis  feet  a  pair 
of  shoes  each  of  which  weighed  a  maund  and  a  half.  Then 
the  physician  asked  for  and  examined  his  urine ;  aft^r 
which,  "Bring  him  with  me  into  the  open  country,"  ssid 

*  See  Brockelmaiin*8  Getch.  d.  Arab.  Litt.,  p.  237,  No.  ly.    His  name  was 
*A\i  b.  Al.*Abb6s  sl.Muj(i»i,  and  he  died  a.r.  SH4  (a.d.  994). 

The  second  pnnoe  of  the  Houae  of  Buwsjh,  xeigned  a.k.  (a.^ 

949-982). 

*  iSo  A.,  but  L.  has  •*  two." 
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he.  They  did  00.  On  their  arrival  there,  he  bade  hia 
aervaDt  take  the  turban  from  his  head,  and  cast  it  round 
hia  neck.  Then  he  ordered  another  servant  to  take  the 
shoes  off  the  porter's  feet  and  kick  him  on  the  back  of 
the  neck.  The  porter  d  sons  wept,  but  the  physician  was 
a  man  of  consideration,  so  that  they  could  say  nothing. 
Then  the  physician  ordered  his  servant  to  throw  the  turban 
round  his  neck,  to  moant  hia  horse,  and  to  make  the  porter 
ran  round  the  plain.  The  servant  did  as  he  was  bid. 
Blood  began  to  flow  from  the  porter's  nostrils.  "Now/' 
said  the  physician,  "let  him  alone,  that  the  hloud  may  flow 
from  hira,  for  he  btiuketh  worse  than  a  corpse."  The  man 
fell  asleep  amidst  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  nose, 
and  three  hundred  dirhams'  weight  of  blood  escaped  from 
his  nostrils.  They  bore  him  thence,  and  be  slept  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  hia  headache  passed  away  and  never  again 
returned. 

Then  'Adudu'd-Dawla  questioned  tho  physician  as  to  the 
rationale  of  this  treatment.  "O  King,"  he  replied,  "for 
some  while  the  blood  had  coagulated^  in  his  head,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  relieve  this  congestion  by  means  of 
belladonna,'  so  I  devised  another  treatment,  which  proved 
auccessful." 


Anecdote  xxxvii. 

Melancholia  is  a  disease  which  physicians  often  fail  to 
treat  successfully,  for,  though  all  melancholic  diseases  are 
chronic,  melancholia  is  a  pathological  condition  which  is 
[especially]  slow  to  pass. 


I  PerbapB  "  ooagulated "  is  too  strong  a  word  for  ,  and  wo  ihoidd 

rather  trantlato  **  for  901110  while  he  had  suffered  from  oongestton  of  the  head  " 
or  '^cetebral  congestioii.*' 

^.JliiSII  v_  r  or  \  uJw  f  seenui  to  mean  belladonna.  The  word  \jJii 
I  do  not  undeTBtaad. 
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Abiri-llasan  b.  Yahy4,  in  bis  work  entitled  tbe  **  IIIppo- 
cratic  Therapeutics"  (Mu^diajO'i-Buqrdii),^  a  book  the  like 
of  which  hath  been  composed  by  no  one  on  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  hath  reckoned  up  the  leaders  of  thought,  sa^s, 

physicians,  scholars,  and  philosophers  who  have  been  atilict*^ 
by  this  distaae,  lor  there  were  many  of  them ;  and  he 
continues  thus : — 

"My  master  Abu  Ja'far  b.  Muhammad  Abu  Sa'd^  al- 
Nashawi,  commonly  known  as  Sarakh,'  related  to  me,"  says 
he,  "on  the  authority  of  the  Im4m  Shaykh  Muhammad  b. 
al-'Aqd  al-Qasswini,  on  the  authority  of  the  Amir  Fakhra*d* 
Dawhi  K  ill  I  jar  tbe  Buvvuyhifl,  that  one  of  the  piinces  of  tbe 
House  oi  iiuwayh  was  attacked  by  iut'ian(?holv,  nnd  was  iii 
such  wise  ailected  by  the  disease  that  he  imagined  himself 
to  have  been  transformed  into  a  cow.  E^ery  day  he  would 
low  like  a  cow,  causing  annoyance  to  eTeryone,  and  saying, 
'Kill  me,  so  that  a  good  stew  may  be  prepared  from  my 
fleeh ' ;  until  matters  reached  such  a  pass  that  he  wonld 
eat  nothing,  and  the  phybicians  were  uaubie  to  du  liitu 
any  good. 

"Now  at  this  juncture  Abu  'AH  (Aviceniia)  was  prirne 
minister,  and  the  king  *Ald'u'd  -  Duwla  Muhammad  b. 
Washmgir  had  the  fullest  con&dence  in  him,  and  had 
entrusted  into  his  hands  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  placed  under  his  judgment  and  discretion  all  roattere. 
And,  indeed,  since  Alexander  tbe  Great,  whose  minister  was 
Ariatotle,  no  king  had  such  a  minister  as  Abii  'Ali.  And 
during  the  time  that  he  was  miuister,  he  used  to  rise  up 
every  morning  before  dawn  and  write  a  couple  of  pages 
of  the  Shi/a,*    Then,  when  the  true  dawn  appeared,  he 

^  8«e  Brockelmnnn's  Gtuch.  d  Arab  Litt.,  p.  287*  wbere  liis  name  is  fitra  ■« 

Al>n'l-H;i  i^ii  'All  b.  Muhiuniii  i<l  it -Tj!  iri.  Ho  wa-i  court  phv-i  i  *  !  lo  t:i^' 
BuwnThul  pnnci>  Uukutt'd-Dawla  uhout  a.h.  360  (a.d.  ^lO).  MSb.  ui  the  work 
dt  d  exiMt  nt  Oxfurd,  Miuii«h,  And  in  the  IndU  Offlee, 

*  A.  has  Sa'di. 

'  So  nil  if  xis,  ^  . 

*  Out  oi  Avici  itua's  most  rel<  binted  works.  See  the  Iir\'uh  3f''i  :*n  Araiu 
Calali,gu«,  p.  lAi>u,  and  the  Suppiemtnt  tO  the  HUM,  No.  711,  pp.  484.  iiti* 
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U8ed  to  giTe  audience  to  his  discipleflb  such  at  Kiyi  Ra'is 
Bahmany&r,  Abu  Mansur  Zila,'  «Abda'l-W%d  Jurj&ol, 
8iilajman  of  Damasoas*  and  me,  Abd  E&linj4r.    We  used 

to  continue  our  studies  till  the  uiurning  grew  bright,  and 
then  periorni  our  prayers  behind  hiai  ;  and  as  boon  as 
be  came  forth  he  was  met  at  the  gate  of  his  bouse  by 
a  thousand  mounted  men,  comprising  the  dignitaries  and 
notables,  as  well  as  such  as  had  boons  to  crave^  or  were 
iu  difficulties.  Then  the  minister  would  mount,  and  this 
company  would  attend  him  to  the  Government  Offices.  By 
the  time  he  arrived  there,  the  number  of  horsemen  had 
reaclied  two  thousand.  And  there  ho  would  remain  until 
the  morning  prayer,  and  when  he  retired  for  refreshment 
all  that  company  ate  witb  him.  Then  he  took  his  midday 
siesta,  and  when  he  rose  up  from  this  he  would  perform 
his  prayer,  wait  on  the  King,  and  remain  talking  and 
conversing  with  him  until  the  next  prayer ;  and  in  all 
matters  of  importance  there  was  no  third  person  between 
him  and  the  King. 

"Our  object  in  narrating  these  details  is  to  show  that 
the  minister  had  no  leisure  time.  Now  when  the  physicians 
proved  unable  to  cure  this  young  man,  the  King's  inter- 
cession was  sought,  so  that  he  might  bid  his  minister  take 
the  case  in  hand.  So  'Alii'uM-Dawla  spoke  to  him  to  this 
effect,  and  he  consented.  Thin  said  he,  'Good  tidings  to 
the  patient,  for  the  butcher  bus  come  to  kill  him  !  '  When 
the  patient  heard  this,  he  rejoiced.  Then  the  minister 
mounted  his  horse,  and  came  with  his  retinue  to  the 
gate  of  the  patient's  house.  Taking  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
he  entered  with  two  attendants,  saying,  'Where  is  this 
cow,  tlial  I  niuy  kill  it?'  The  patient  made  a  noise  like 
a  cuw,  meaning,  *  He  is  hero.'  Tlie  minister  bade  them 
bind  iiim  hand  and  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The 
patient  ran  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  house  and 
lay  down  on  his  right  side,  and  they  bound  his  hands 
and  feet  firmly,  and  *Abu  'All  then  came  forward,  rubbing 

"J 
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the  knives  together,  sat  down,  and  placed  liU  band  on  bis 
side,  as  is  the  custom  of  butchers.  *  He  ts  very  lean/  said 
he,  'and  not  fit  to  be  killed:  he  must  eat  fodder  until  he 
gets  fat/    Then  he  rose  up  and  came  out,  having  bidden 

them  loose  his  hands  iind  feel,  and  place  food  before  him, 
saying,  '  Eat,  so  that  thou  mayst  «jrow  fat/  They  did 
SO,  and  he  ate,  and  recovered  his  appetite,  after  which 
they  administered  to  him  drugs  and  draughts.  '  This  cow,' 
said  Abu  'Ali,  'must  be  well  fattened';  so  the  patient  ate 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  grow  fat  and  they  might  kill 
him ;  while  the  physicians  applied  themselves  yigorottfly 
to  treating  him  as  the  uiinister  had  indicated,  and  in 
a  month's  time  he  coniplet<^ly  recovered/* 

All  wise  men  will  perceive  tlint  one  cannot  heal  by  such 
methods  of  treatment  save  by  virtue  of  extreme  exoellenoey 
perfect  science^  and  unerring  acumen. 

Anecdote  zxzviiL 

In  the  reign  of  Malikshdh,  and  during  part  of  the  reigu 
of  Sult&n  Sanjar,  there  was  at  ller&t  a  philosopher  named 
Adib  Israa'il,  a  very  great  and  perfect  man,  who,  howeyer, 
derived  his  income  from  his  receipts  as  a  physician.  By 

him  nianv  rare  cures  of  this  class  were  wrought. 

One  day   he  was  passing  through   the  sheep  -  slayer?' 
market.    A  buU-bt  r  M-as  skinning  a  sheep,  and  was  eating 
the  warm  fat  which  he  took  from  its  belly. ^  Khwaja 
Isma'ii  said  to  a  grocer  opposite  him,  "II  at  any  time 
this  fellow  should  die,  inform  me  of  it  before  they  lay  him 
in  his  grave/*    "Willingly,"  replied  the  grocer.  When 
five  or  six  months  had  elapsed,  one  morning  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  tliat  such-and-such  a  butcher  had  died  suddenly 
without  any  premonitory  illness.     The  grocer  also  went  to 
offer  his  condolences.    He  found  a  number  of  people  tearing 
their  garments,  while  others  were  consumed  with  grief,  for 

1  So  in  I,.    A  has:  "And  every  now  and  then  he  would  put  his  hand  into  tli£ 
flheep*«  bel  y,  pull  out  tome  of  tbe  wann  fHA,  and  swallow  it/' 
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the  dead  man  was  youiis^,  and  had  little  cliililreii.  Tlu  n 
he  remembered  the  words  of  Khw&ja  Ismail,  and  basteued 
to  bear  the  intelligence  to  him.  Said  the  Khwaja,  **  lie 
lias  been  a  long  time  in  dying."  Then  he  arose,  took  his 
staff,  went  to  the  dead  man's  house,  raised  the  sheet  from 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  and  began  to  apply  the  reroedies 
for  apoi)k'xy.*  On  the  thiid  day  the  dead  muu  arouse,  and, 
though  he  remained  paralytic,  he  lived  for  many  years,  ami 
men  were  astoniBhed,  for  that  great  man  had  seen  from 
the  first  that  he  would  be  stricken  by  apoplexy. 


Anecdote  xxxix. 

■ 

The  Shaykhu'l-Isl&m  <Abdn'll&h  An  sari  (may  Ood 
sanctify  his  spirit!)  conceived  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the 

above-mciitioiu'd  man  of  science,  and  several  times  attempted- 
to  do  him  an  injury,  and  burned  his  bookf>.     Now  this 
fanatical  dislike  arose  from  religious  motives,  for  the  peoplo 
of  Her4t  believed  that  he  could  restore  the  dead  to  lite, 
and  this  belief  was  injurious  to  his  own  pretensions.* 

"Now  the  Shaykh  fell  ill,  and  in  the  course  of  his  illness 
the  death  -  rattle  became  apparent.  However  much  the 
physicians  treated  liini,  it  iivailed  nothing.  They  were  in 
despair,  and  so  sent  a  bample  of  his  urine  to  the  Khwaja 
nndor  the  name  of  another,  and  requested  him  to  prescribe. 
When  he  had  inspected  it»  he  said :  This  is  the  urine  of 
so-and-so,  in  whom  the  death-rattle  has  become  apparent, 
and  whom  they  are  unable  to  treat.  Bid  them  pound 
tug'ther  a  xir  of  pistaciiio-skins  and  a  sir^  of  the  sugar 
called  *'ish-nfi  and  fjive  it  to  liiin,  so  that  he  may  recover; 
and  give  him  this  message :  *  You  should  study  science, 
and  not  burn  men's  books.' " 

'  So  R.  and  L.  (U^^^j),  but  A.  reads  "was  injurious  to  the 

common  toik."  '  ' 

*  Vwjmmt  ujC»  A.  bw       CJJ  twice,  and  addtyU  after  . 
f.aA.i.  1899.  64 
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So  tbej  ma^  a  confection  of  these  two  ingredients,  and 
the  patient  ate  it,  and  immediately  the  death-rattle  ceased, 

and  ho  recovered. 

Anecdote  xL 

Tn  the  time  of  Galen,  one  of  the  notables  of  Alexandiia 

was  uLtaeked  by  pain  lu  thu  iiuger-tips,  mid  suffered  »rreat 
restlessness,  Ixjing  debarred  Iroin  all  repose.  They  informed 
Ualen,  who  prescribed  an  unguent  to  be  applied  to  hit 
shouldera.  As  soon  as  tlioy  did  this  he  was  cured.  Then 
they  questioned  Galen,  saying,  '*What  was  [the  rationale 
of 3  this  treatment  which  thou  didst  adopt  P  "  He  replied : 
"This,  that  the  source  of  a  pain  which  attacks  the  finger- 
tips is  the  shoulder.  I  treated  the  root  so  ihaL  the  bruucii 
might  be  cured.'* 

Anecdote  xii. 

■ 

Tn  the  year  a.ti.  547  (=  a.d.  1152-3),*  when  a  battle  took 
place  at  Daraward^  between  tlie  King  of  the  World  Sanjar 
b.  Malik6h41i  and  my  master  'Ala'u'd  -  Dawla  al-Husajn 
(may  God  immortalize  their  reigns  I),  and  the  Ghurid  army 
was  so  grievously  smitten  by  the  evil  eye,'  and  I  wandered 
about  Her&t  in  hiding,  because  I  was  connected  with  the 
House  of  Gbur,  and  their  enemies  uttered  all  manner  of 
accusations  against  them,  and  rejoiced  malignantly  over 
their  reverse;  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  I  say, 
1  chanced  one  night  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  certain  noble 
man.  When  he  had  eaten  bread,  I  went  out  to  satisfy 
a  need.  That  noble  man,  by  reason  of  whom  I  came  to 
be  there,  was  praising  me,  saying:  "Men  know  him  as 
a  poet,  but,  apart  from  hia  skill  in  poetiy,  he  is  a  man 

*  L.  has  **4i7,"  both  in  figures  and  writing,  aa  endent  error,  Moce  S«oi»r 
RigiiedA.R<  611-562,  and  «AtCi'uM.DIn  Husajn  "  Jab&n.sAs  **  a.h.  644-^»6«. 
A.  omito  the  fi^nrrs,  and  only  has  **  in  tlie  year  forty-seven." 

*  Bee  B.  de  Mejnard's  IHet,  de  la  iWM,  p.  22S,  bnl  thia  xeada^  k 
eoBjectaral.  L.  has  A.  4j^|^Ja« 
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of  great  attainments,  well  skilled  in  astrology,  medicine, 

polite  letter- writing,  and  othoL  acoomplishments." 

When  I  returned  to  the  company,  the  master  of  the 
house  showed  me  much  respect,  as  do  those  who  are  in 
need  of  some  favour,  and  sat  by  me  for  a  while.  **  0  so-and- 
so/'  said  he,  "I  have  one  only  daughter,  and,  saFe  her, 
no  other  near  relative,  and  she  is  my  treasure.  Lately  she 
has  fallen  a  yictim  to  a  malady  such  that  during  the  days 
of  her  monthly  courses  ten  or  fifteen  sh-ii^  of  sanguineous 
matter  come  from  lier,  and  she  la  greatly  weakened.  "VVe 
have  consulted  the  physicians,  several  of  whom  have  treated 
her,  but  it  has  availed  nothing,  for  if  this  issue  be  stopped, 
she  is  attacked  with  pain  and  swelling  in  the  stomach,  and 
if  it  be  renewed,  it  is  increased  in  amount,'  and  sbe  is  much 
weakened,  so  that  I  fear  its  cessation,  lest  her  strength 
shoulil  wholly  decline."  "bend  m©  word,"  said  I,  "when 
next  thia  state  occurs." 

When  ten  days  had  passed,  the  patient's  mother  came 
to  fetch  me,  and  brought  her  daughter  to  me.  I  saw  a  girl 
very  comely,  but  despairing  of  life,  and  stricken  with 
terror.  She  at  once  fell  at  ray  feet,  saying :  "  0  my  father ! 
For  God's  sake  help  me,  for  I  am  young,  and  have  not 
yet  seen  the  world."  The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  and 
I  said,  **  Be  of  good  cheer,  this  is  an  easy  matter."  Then 
I  placed  my  fingers  on  her  pulse.  I  found  the  artery 
strong,  and  her  colour  and  complexion  normaL  It  was.  at 
this  time  the  season  of  summer,  and  most  of  the  conditions 
of  an  enjoyable  life'  were  present,  such  as  a  robust  habit  of 
body,  a  strong  constitution,  a  nealthy  cf)mplexion,  age,  season, 
country,^  and  occupation.    Then  1  suuimuued  a  phiebotomist 

>  A.  has  "  maunds." 

>  L.  hia:  •  .  t^^jf*  }*    A.  has : 
*  Foi  L.*f  xMdiag,  jJj  ^ ,  A.  has  * 
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and  bade  him  open  the  basilie  ▼ein  in  both  her  arma ;  and 

I  sent  away  all  the  women.  The  bad  blood  continued  to 
flow,  and,  by  pressure  and  manipulation,  I  took  from  her 
a  thousand  dirhams*  weight  of  blood,  so  that  she  fell  down 
in  a  swoon.  Then  I  bade  them  bring  fire^  and  prepare 
roasted  meat  beside  her,  nntil  the  bouse  was  filled  with 
the  smoke  of  the  roasting  meat,  and  it  entered  her  noatrila 
Then  she  came  to  her  senses,  moved,  groaned,  and  asked 
for  a  drink.  Then  I  prepared  for  hci  a  gentle  stimulant, 
anil  treated  her  for  a  week,  and  she  recovered,  and  that 
iiiaeas  passed  away,  and  her  monthly  courses  resumed  their 
normal  condition.  And  I  called  her  my  daughter,  and 
to-day  she  is  to  me  as  my  other  children. 


Conclusion. 

^My  object  in  writing  tliis  treatise  and  in  setting  forth 
this  discoiir**e  is  not  to  make  mention  of  mv  merits  or  to 
show  forth  my  services,  but  rather  to  guide  the  beginner,  and 
to  glorify  my  Tiord,  the  learned  and  just  King,  Husamu'd- 
Dawla  wa'd-Din,  Helper  of  IsUm  and  the  Muslims^  Pride 
of  monarohs  and  kings,  noblest  of  mankind,  Shamsu'l-Ma'^li, 
Maltka'l-Umar4,  Aba'l*Ha«an  'AH  b.  Mas^ud  b.  al-IIusavn, 
Nusratu  Aniiri'I-Mu'ininin  (may  God  perpetuate  liis  glory!), 
by  whose  high  station  the  iiiiif^ly  Office  is  magnified.  May 
God  (blessed  and  glorious  is  He  !)  continue  to  embellish  it 
by  his  Beauty,  and  may  the  Divine  Protection  and  Heavenly 
Qraoe  be  a  buckler  over  the  form  and  stature  of  botfa»  and 
may  the  heart  of  my  Lord  and  Benefactor  Fakluii'd»Dawla 
wa'd-Din,  Bah4'u'l-Islam  wa'l-Muslimin,  King  of  the  kings 
of  tlio  mountains,  be  rejoiced,  not  for  u  while  but  for  ever, 
by  the  continuance  of  both ! 
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Concluding  Note  by  the  Editor  0/  the  Tihrdn  etl.  of  A.H.  1305 

(=A.D.  1887-8i, 

In  the  beneficent  rei^n  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  ^  of  the 
nations,  tlie  King  of  kings  who  is  like  unto  Alexander 
in  pomp,  the  Kemembrancer  of  Kisra  and  Jamshid,  the 
Monarch  of  monarchs,  the  Shadow  of  God  in  the  lands, 
by  the  regards  of  whose  weighty  mind  all  the  acienoes  and 
arte  enjoy  the  fullest  ascendency,  and  the  votaries  of  eveiy 
sort  of  craft  and  cunning  possess  the  most  brilliant  position, 
the  Kin<»',  son  of  a  king  and  graii'lson  of  a  king,  and  the 
Prince,  son  of  a  prince  and  grandson  of  a  prince,  Shah 
JS^asiru'd-Din  Qajar  (may  Ood  prolong  his  Power,  and 
extend  his  Life  and  his  Reign  I) — 

"  0  King,  icho  resemblest  the  Angeh  in  exaltationt 

WAoie  natne  i»  held  in  J'air  renown  by  the  Supreme  Most  I  ^* 

By  the  auspicious  traits  of  his  nature  the  treatises  of 
men  of  culture,  which  had  been  clothed  in  the  raiment 
of  oblivion,  have  become  adorned  with  the  ornament  of 
print,  while  the  dust  of  desolation  has  been  removed  from 

the  senses  of  men  of  learning.  Aiuong-^t  such  treatises  is 
this  Chahur  Maqdla  of  *Arudi,  whereof,  until  this  time, 
the  virgin  sentences  were  hidden  behind  the  curtain  of 
concealment,  and  the  maiden  anecdotes  lav  latent  and 
unknown  in  the  leaves.  This  servant  of  the  Heaven-high 
Court  and  home -bred  slave  of  this  Immortal  Dynasty, 
Muhammad  B4qir  Kh^n,  son  of  the  late  H4ji  Muhammad 
B&qir  Khan,  Ik'gler-bec^i',  the  Qdjar,  who  hus  devoted  luofit 
of  Ida  linie  to  the  trunHcription  of  written  pages,  undertook, 
at  the  desire  of  his  High  Reverence  MuUd  *Ali  Khw4nsan, 
to  transcribe  this  also.  Two  manuscripts  were  examined,  of 
which  the  one  had  been  copied  from  the  other.  In  the 
one  there  were  had  mistakes,  and  in  the  other  worse.  It 
was  as  though  a  heap  of  gold  had  been  acquired^  but  filled 

1  litenOJj    MMt«r  uf  the  necks." 
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with  alloy  and  drosa.  Thua,  amongst  other-  errora,  ^ 
was  written  i*^^'*^*  ^i:^^-    Therefore,  to  the 

utmost  of  my  power,  I  applied  myself,  while  transcribing 
the  book,  to  correcting  as  far  aa  possible  the  worda  and 
sentences  occurring  in  it.  My  prayer  of  my  spiritual 
friends,  who  are  the  chancers  of  the  coins  of  ideas,  is 
that  if  a  chance  mi>)take  occur,  or  an  erroneous  idea  or 
word  appear,  they  will  overlook  it  with  gracious  eyes,  and 
will  endeavour  to  read  such  correction  into  the  text. 

At  the  time  of  concluding,  a  chronogram  expressing  the 
date  [of  publication]  occurred  to  me,  and  is  here  submitted:^ 

tr«o   j^t  «  A3\A^jlf»»  <^\si 

By  the  desire  of  Akhiind-i-MulI&  'Ali  Khwansari,  a.h. 
1*305,  and  by  the  care  of  His  Reverence  Abu'l-Qaidm,  the 
noble  heir  of  Akhund-i-Mull4  Muhammad. 

*  The  meaning  is :  "Tiie  Book  ol  the  Four  Diteoursti  hath  been  correctlj 
printed  in  its  entirety."  The  numeiioal  Tilnet  of  the  lekten  compoanf  Uui 
wntenee,  wh«n  idded  np,  gire  1306. 
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Ab&wardt,  SM. 
Ibnu'i-'Abbadi  {Ab(i  'A'sim  Mubammad  b, 

'Al'O,  ^ 
Abu*l-*Abbfis  b.  'Abbfes,  ML 

•Abljitsids,  642*  filS. 

'Abdu'l-Hamid,  JiiiL 

•Abdu'l-Wihid  Jurj&ni,  833. 

'AbduMlfth  Auskrl,  ti^ 

'Abdu*r-Razz&q,  WL 

Ab'iward,  82L 

AbSw;irdi.  (aVL 

'AduJu'd-Dawla,  61T,  830*  aiL 
Atrfesivib,  ZfiS. 
A^hHtd,  aiiL 

Abma«i  b.  'AbduM-'Azlz. Tm&m - . 651. 
Abmad  •Abdu*l-Jal'il-i..Saj7/i,  79.'). 
Alitnad    b.  'Abdu'llfih-i-Khujihiini, 

616.  fi.'i.^-fioH 
Admad  Farrtikh,  816. 

A^tnad  Hasan-i-Mavmandi,  615.  637. 

(>45.  7H6.  800. 
Abmad  Khalaf,  fi^ 
Akhl6q-i-Jalali,  821^  a. 
•Alk'u'd-Dawla  'All  Farftmarz,  774- 

m. 

'Ala*u'd-Daw]a  Mul^ammad  b.  Wushm- 

pr,  830,  832,  833. 
•Alk'u'd-Din  Ilusavn  Jrth&ns6z,  614^ 

617.  622.  660.  810.  H:tB.  ru 
AlexaudtT  tln^  (ireat,  s:iQ 
Alexaadrin,  ^36. 

'All  b.  'AbbOs  al-MajaM.  830^ 
'AH  b.  AM  T^ib,  7«7*  JM. 
'AU  Daylara,  TMi  IM. 
•All  Farfimarz,  Amir — .774.  775.  776. 
•All  Kbw&nsferl,  Mull&— ,  839,  ailL 
'All  b.  Layth,  655^  fiM. 
AbCi  'All  Muhammad.    See  Bal*am%, 
•All  b  Muht&j,  Amir—,  638. 
'All  Pfcnldhl.  668*  Z82, 
'All  Qarlb,  H&jib— ,  Ifi3. 
'All  Sbatranjl,  MS. 
•AM  Sipihri,  6^  782. 
•All  sail,  tiJiiL 
Alp  Aralkn, 


Alp  OhtiEl,  ISL 

Alptagln.  63S,  63?>,  650,  fiM. 

'Am-aq  of  Biikh&r&,  616,  658*  7^2-783. 

'Amid  A«'ad,  7<i^,  7'^i7,  771. 

*Amld  Safiyyu'd-I»ui  Abu  Bakr  Mu- 

^ammad  b.  al-Hiisayn  Ra»uuj>hahl, 

Amir-,  791-793. 
*Amr  b.  Lavtb,  ?iM. 
Arintotle.  STT,  824^  iilii. 
•Arraq,  Abu  Na^r— ,  824*  825,  82fi* 
♦Asjadi,  6^ 
As9Uj«!iiDS,  805. 
Ibnu*l-Atblr,  fiii* 
At^iz,  650. 

Avicenna,  617,  800,  ^  813,  816- 

H19,  824-830.  H.lj  h  it 
'Awfl,  Mul^ammad — ,  618. 
Ay{iz,  615^  762-764. 
Airaql,  616,  777-776.  787. 

Badakhsh&n,  210, 
Il&dchis.  75L  7M. 
Badl'-i-IIamadliui,  636*  fi3I* 
Badihf.  III. 

Baghdad,  Oia.  I9L  808. 

Batimaa)'{ir,  Kiyft  HaMs — ,  8  ^3. 

Babrami  of  Sanikhs,  658*  tiii2 

Hahr&niHbah  (Gbaxnavid),  6ri». 
Abfi  Bakr  Daqqfiq.  Ml. 
Aba  Bakr  I.Hb&q,  Imam—,  190. 
Aba  Bakr  "the  yi.uoger,"  MJL 

Bul'am'i,  ML 

Balkh,  791.  795.  797.  806.  807.  826* 

BJimivan,  >iiiL 

Barbad,  657. 

Barmecides,  fi46. 

Bkr»-j&u  tiol. 

Bashsh&r-i-Marirhazi,  658. 

B&vand,  House  of — ,  787. 

B&wardi,  804. 

Bay&n&ni,  Amir — ,  fi51L 

Bavbaq,  641,  656. 

B&ih,  m 

Blranl,  Aba  RaTb&n— ,  616,  794-796, 
71>8-801.  Hi4-S26. 
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Brut  of  T.aTamon,  785,  jl 
Bu£rhr&  Khfcn.  615^  663^  gfii* 
Bukhara,  638^  611,  651j  658^ 

7o7.  759.  760.  761.  Hri. 
Bukbt-Yisbu',  617^  H18-819. 
al-Buudari's  Jltttory  of  th«  Seljuq$,  passim 

in  footnotes. 
Buqr&t.    See  Ilippcfrntei. 
Buih&ni,  668.  77.^.  "75. 
Burkala,  tiA^ 
Buruna,  761. 

Buwayh,  House  of — ,  830,  See 

also  Day  lam,  House  of—. 
Buzurjmihr  of  Q&'in,  fiM. 

Chaha  (or  J&lia),  Rest-house  of — ,  790. 
CluK'h&ni,  Amir  Abu'l-Mudhaffar— , 

765,  766^  769^  ILL 
Chighkniyin,  765.  766. 

I);»hisl6n,  659. 
l)akhra,  KLL 
l>aqiqi,  771. 

Diiqq&q,  Alid  Bakr— ,  8H. 
D.irawurd.  8:^6. 

Darghush,  The  sod  of — ,  658.  782. 
Dnrw&z,  158. 

Dii'iid  Aba  Bakr,  Amir—,  802,  803, 

sn4  —  — 

Da'udi.  616^  802^ 

DawlatsbJih,  613.  618.  and  pasam  in 

footnotes. 
Diiykui,  'AlS— ,  785^  IM. 
l)aylam.  House  of—,  640.    See  also 

Jiuivayh,  Jfouie  of — . 
Dhiikhira,  HKi. 

LUiikbiru-i-Kbw&razmsLklii.  816.  828- 

Dlnrr-Rivfisatayn,  fiifi. 
Aba  Dulaf,  TMi 

iliiclid,  191. 

Fndl  b.  Sabl,  646,  64L 
Fakhru  d-Dawla  AbQ  Kiliuj^. 
Fi<kbru'd-I)in  Mas'Qd  b.  'Izzu'd-Din 
Hasan  (Ghurid),  620,  QiL. 
Abu' I- Kara j  of  Kana,  668. 
FarkhOri,  65iL 
Farrukh,  Ahmad — ,  ftlfi. 
Farrukh'i,  615^  668-669.  764-772. 
Fas4,  777. 

Firdawsl,  613^  616, 618^  637^  668,  660, 

661.  783-79f'. 
Finizi-i-Fakhri,  659. 
FiijCiUi-Buqrat,  JLLo* 

Galen,  611,  816i  826^  fiML 
Guiija, 


Ghad&'iri,  658.  • 

Gh&vuiu  l-Arudirvin,  £62. 

Ghazua,  644^        654^  656.  658.  W. 

786.  7S7.  189,  798. 
Ghazna,  House  of — ,  658. 
Ghazzi  (0.  637. 

Ghiy&thu'd-Din.     See  Mukammti  k. 

Malik»kfih. 
Ghar,  House  of—,  614,  61L  618^ 

659.  810.  aafi. 
Ghura.  liia. 
Gulkbi,  658. 
Gulchidi  (!-)  grapes.  758. 
G£ir  Khan,  615.  650-651 . 
Gurgdn,  657,  659,  8-*7.  828. 
Gashyfijr-i-Jili  (or  Jabali),  ISJ,  IM. 

IlaMy  b.  Qutayba,  186, 
Hamad^ini,  637. 
Ham&di,  6iifi. 
Ilamidi,  637. 

Handhala  of  B&dghis,  fifi^ 
Aba  Hanila,  Iskkf,  ^h&. 

Hnqiqi,  TLL 

Hariri,  fiiL 
AbuM-Hasan  Abmad  b.  Ma^nmud,  SSL 
Abu'l- Hasan  al-'Ajl,  6^1, 
AbuM. Hasan  'All  b.  Mas'dd  b.  Fakhrv'd- 
t)awla  Muhammad,  614.  620.  8^i&. 
Abu'1-Ha.san  Khammkr,  824.  S2L 
Abu'l-Ha*au  Kis&'i,  ()3»,  639.  657. 
Abu'l- Hasan  b.  YaljTk,  Sai. 

Hasan  b.  Sabl,  '6.tfi 
Banu  Hishim,  I97»  aiA. 

Hkwi  (of  ar-Ktul),  aifi. 

Her&t,  618,  6H8,  656^  75L  758. 1«i 
773.  778.  787.  802,  81  1.  834.  S3i 

Hidiya  (on  Medicine),  816. 

Hilla',  mL 

Hippocrates,  815.  816.  825. 
Hira,  Cemetery,  aufi. 
llunayn  b.  Is^aq,  815. 
Husamu'd-D'm,  Im&m — ,  fialL 
Huskmu'd-Din,  Prince—,  811.  838. 
Husayn  'Alf  Miki'il,  826,  fiifi. 
Vusuyn  b.  Qutayba,  78o. 

Ibr&him,  Snlt&n-of  Ghaxna.  616. 660. 

77^.  li^ 

I'lak  Kh&ns.  See  Khdgan,  Bout  $/—. 
India,  ^25. 

•Ir&q,  757,  778,  793i  I^L  825. 

Isfahfin,  761j  776,  808.  &liL 

If-fandiy&r,  770. 
Ibn  Isfandiv&r,  6U.  783. 

Isfaray'inl,  The  son  of — ,  ia2* 

Isfizfiri.  imkm  Mudhaffar-i-  — ,  SQL 

Ishfeq  the  Jew,  Ifia. 
Abd  Ish&q  JuTh&ri,  66L 

IskM,  Abu  ^anifa— ,  fi^ 
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Isma'il  b.  'AbbH  eio^  636.  643^  Ml* 
l«.ma'il,  Adib— ,  617^  8:, 4 -835. 
iHina'il  JurjJinf,  Sayyid— ,  »16,  818. 
Isma'il  Wurraq,  787. 
•Iz2u'd-Dm  Mal^mOd,  SLL 

Ja'far  i-Hamad&ni,  659. 
Ahd  Jii'tar  b.  ^luhunmiiul  Abd  Sa'd  an- 
Xashawi,  called  ^arakh,  832. 
JahfinsGz.  See  ' AUi'' u  d- bin  Hiuayn. 
Jalalu'd-Din  KiSmi,  8^  tt. 
Jalintjs.    See  GulfH. 
Jami'-i-Sbahi,  TM^ 
Jatnshid,  Hiid^ 
Jawhari,  Abfi  Bakr — ,  6fi9. 
Ja^harl-i-Zargar,  659. 
Jnyy.  SHiL 
Ju'tt,  783. 
Juld^h,  IM, 

Ja-yi-Mfiliy&n,  760^  fi22- 

Kaf&yatS  of  Ganja. 
al-Kiifl    See  /.»ia'i7  b.  'Abbdd. 
Kkkl.  fiilL 

Kalila  wa  Dimna,  780. 
Abfi  Kaliuikr, 

Kam&li,  'Amid—,  6fi9. 
Ki'iuiilu>-9an&'at,  617^  816^  830. 
K<inzuM-K&(iya,  ti(i2. 
Karkh&Qi,  fioS 
Karukh,  6o6.  757. 
Kay&ui,  fi&i. 

Kuvk^i'us  b.  Iskandar  b.  Q^bCis,  636. 

Kh'abWizi,  6^ 

KImtiyyu'l-'Ali'i,  aifi. 

Klmla'f,  Abniad— ,  60S,  764. 

Khanim&r,  A bu'  1- Hasan,  824,826,826. 

Kh{in-i-Xish{ipur,  6n6. 

Kh&qan,  House  of — 668,  781. 

Khayvdm.    See  *Umar. 

Khidr  Khkn  b.  Ibrahim,  781,  IflS. 

Khujistin,  655. 

Khurat.au,  ^18,  639^  641,  GVO,  fi^ 
656.  757.  781.  793.  797.  809.  825. 
Khuz&n, 
Khw&t,  t).j(). 
Khw&r,  fillL 
Khw^azm,  S27. 

Khwaraziushahs,  650.  824,  825.  826. 
Kii&ya  (of  Abmad  Farrukh),  Hid. 
Kifaya  (of  Ibn  Saudiina),  hl8. 
Kirn)&uah&b,  649. 
Kisa'i,  638,  639,  fi&L 

Ku!u.-tiin,  »i4Q. 
Kutuish,  640. 

Kiiuduri,  Aba'n-Na^r — ,  637. 
K&ua  Fall,  IIM. 


Ab6  T-nhab,  fiia. 

J^mghin,  6JA  64ii  ^15^ 
liimri  of  Daliibtuu,  6o'J. 
Laq&ni, 

l,atVifu'l-Ma'&rif,  646, 
Layatnuu,  Brut  of — ,  785.  n» 
Lub&b  of  *Awfi,  passim  in  footnotes. 
Luebat-i-Asadi,  passim  in  footnotes. 

AbuM-Ma'ali  of  Ray,  653. 

Mabda  wa  Vla  ful  (of  Avicenna),  819. 
al-Magest,  795. 

Mahmad  Dk'Qdi,  616,  802-804. 
Mahmud  b.  .Mas'Od,  Shamsu'd-Dln — , 

of  GhOr,  liJiL 
MahmOd  Sayfu'd-Dawla  (of  Gbazna), 
77H.  IsiL 

Mabmud  Yamiuu'd-Dnwla  b.  Sabuk- 
tagin,  Sult&n — ,  ol  Ghuzua,  615.  616. 
645.  653.  660.  661.  762.  764.  772. 
786-790.  798-800,  825.  826. 
Majdf  {?  Mujaliidi),  (i57. 
Majma'u*l-Ku9ab&,  Gl'J. 
al-Maiusi,  'AU  b.  al-'AbbSa— ,  830. 
Mkkku,  616,  640,  fiil. 
Malikshuh,  773,  778,  779,  781,  fiM- 
Mklin.  75L  758.  ZM. 
al-Ma'raun  (Calipb),  6JA  C4G-G49.  796. 
797.  818. 
Ma^niiin  Khwarazmsh&b, 
Mausburi,  dAlL 
Aba  Manjur  (poet).  777,  Tl^ 
Abii  Mati?ar  Baghdidi,  IM. 

Man?Or  b.  S(k\}  (Alan?iSr  I),  638. 
Maii$(ir  b.  Nub     Na$r  (Mau^Qr  II), 
821-h-24. 
Abd  Mansiir  Zila,  SILL 

Mau^iiri,  Tibb  i--,  816,  821. 
MuuOcliihri,  658. 
Maqamkt.  637. 
MarghftZHr-i- Sapid,  767. 
Maea'il  (ut  Uunayn  b.  I8b^)i  £1^ 
Abfi  Ma'shiir,  795,  798. 

Masihi,  Abd  Sahl— .    See  Af>u  Sahl. 
Mas'Od    b.    MabmOd,   Sult^iu—  of 

Ghazna,  660. 
Mas'ud-i-Sa'd-i-Salmkn,    616,  658. 

ZIii-781. 
Mas'Qdi  'poet,  of  Ray),  668. 
Abu'l-Mathal  (poet),  657. 
Mathuawl,  n28. 

M&  waKi'u'n-Nabr.  See  Trantozania. 
Maw?ih',  616,  804-805. 
Mayinaudi.    See  Ahmad  Hannn. 
Mazimdaran,  75i\  761.  784.  tiifL 
Mi-rv.  65^,  790.  793i  ML 
Mihrg^iii.  IM.  Lifl. 
Mik&'il,  llusnyn  *Alf— ,  825,  £:iiL 
Miikbwind,  65U.  n. 
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Mosei,  77L  797. 

Mu'&laja-i-Buqr&ti. 
Mudhatfar  (of  Panj-dih),  fiM. 
Aba'l  •  Afudbaffar  Chighani.  T66j,  169^  TIL 
Mmlhairar-i-Isfizkri,  806. 
Miiliammad  'Abd,  637. 
Mubaminad  b.  'AbduMl&h  (secretary 

to  hufrhrk  Khfin),  616. 
Mubaioraad  b.  *Aqll  al-Qazwini, 
Mubaminad  B&qir  Kb&n,  SiiiL 
Mabammad  Pakbm,  H14. 
Muhammad   b.   Malikeh&h  (SeljQq), 

7H1.  803. 

Muhammad  b.  Man96r  al-Hadd&d,  637. 
Muhammad  AbQ  Na^r  (poet),  fiai 
Mubammad  Zakariyya>yi-Ruzi.  See 
Rati. 

Mu'izzi,  616^  618^  659^  761^  773-776. 

Muialiidi  (P  >Iajdi)  of  Ourgan,  fiiL 

Mukhtirl.  'Uthmkn— , 

Muqri,  802-  803. 

Murshid  (of  ar-Ufiizf),  815. 

Mushk&n,  IM. 
al-Mustudhhir,  649-650.  808. 
al-Mustarshid,  615^  649-650. 
ul-Mut^iuabbi,  637. 

Mu'tazilites,  ZM. 

Najibi  (of  Fargb&na),  658i  182. 
Najj{ir-i-S&gharchi,  668.  7b2. 
Nahman,  784. 
an-Niishawi,  832. 
Na.sitni,  777. 

Nk?iru'd-Din  Q&j&r,  aM. 
M&?iru'd-Din  Sabuktagiu  (of  Gbazna), 

NajiD&s,  6Mi  fiaa-fiai. 

Na^r  b.  Abmad  (S&m&nid),  640.  757- 

Aba  Na?r  'Arriiq,  824^  825^  a2fi. 
Abii  Naifr  Kunduri,  637. 
AbQ  Xasr,  Muhammad —  (poet),  658. 
At'U  Na?r  (paintt-r),  fiifiL 
Abu  Xa9r  of  l'(irH,  Tso. 
Jbnu'n-Na8«fiiba,  637. 
i\&y,  778, 

Ni(lhaml-i-*Ar(i(Jl,  614^  617^  622,  669, 

Nidhami-i-Atbiri,  791^  122. 
Nidh&mi-i-Muniri,  79I_,  792. 
NicTFifimu'l-Mulk,  616^  773,  774,  804- 

hOfi- 

Nlh.  ajA 

Klsh&ptir,  6ii,  630,  641,  656.  656.657. 

669,  773,  774^  TTo,  7S9,  790,  804^ 

806.  806.  SO 'J.  814. 
Nfih  b.  Man?ar  (S&m&nid),  638i  640, 

ML 


Oxus,  641,  760,  82L  822,  823. 

Pknidhi,  *A1S— ,  6Mi  1^ 
Panj-dih,  658,  SILL 
I'kra.  aiilL 
I'bbd&di,  fi^ 
IHoltmv,  821. 
PCir&n.'646-649. 

Q&bfiB  b.  Washmglr,  a2Z=8a(L 

QdbCis-D&ma, 

Q&jar,  8M^ 

Qanun  (of  Aricennai,  813,  §16^  filL 

Qknan-i-Ma-s'adS,  796. 

Qa?(ir&ml,  fiM. 
Abu'l-Qa*im  D&'Qdi,  802. 
Abu'l-(|u«im  b.  Mull&  Mubammad.  Mfi. 

Qa-simu  Amiri'l-MQminin, 

Qnzwin,  773. 

Quladiyan,  Ifii 
Ibn  Qudkma,  636. 

Qum,  643. 

QumU,  640- 

Qumri  of  Gurf!&D  (poet),  fioS. 
(iur'&n,  616,  637,  639,  6o  1-652.  SI 5. 
Qurashi,  Amir  AbQ  'Abdu'llkh— .  TIL 
Uutbu'd-Uiu  Mubammad  ^of  Gbur;, 
660- 

Qutulmush,  781. 

R&fi<Jls,  186.  I9(L 
Rafi'i,  Abu'l-Q^im—  (poet),  £52. 
Kafi'i  of  Xi.shftpur  fpt>et;,  bo9. 
R{i.«bidi  (p<H't),  fi^ 
RaMhidi  ot  Samarqand  (poet),  616.  fi^ 
782-783. 

Rawdnsbahi,  'Amid— (q.r.),  791-791 

Rav,  040,  643,  830, 
Abfi  Kaybdn.    See  Hirinl. 

Kazan  'pate  of  T<i»  .  71>0. 
ar-Razi,  Mubammad  b.  ZakanvT& — ,617. 
816.  816.  818.  fr^i-R'J-i  " 

Rib&t-i-Sanein,  656. 
Aba  Ridii  b.  'Ah<lu'8-Salfim.  fi31L 

Kida-quU  Kh6n,  619.  u. 
Aba  Rij&,  dihuan,  I6L 
Abu  Rija.  Sb&b— ,  fi^ 

Rudagi.  616,  618,  637^  657,  663,  75^ 
762.  2M. 

RadLftr  (gate  of  T^s),  790. 

Rustam,  761. 

${ibl,  6M. 

Sabukt«gin,  638.  658. 
Aba  Sa'd,  Amir—,  806* 

$ad  Bab  (of  Abu  Sahl  Ma«ibi}.  815. 

9ad  B£ib  (of  as-Sajzl),  IM. 
Ab(i  Sa'd  b.  Hinda  ZayouM-Mulk,  I£L 

^adaqa,  808.  ttfifi.. 

Sa'di,  6M. 
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Sadru'd-Dtn    Mul^aiiimad    b.  al- 
MuiLiatfar,  807. 

^affdrids,  (i5o-656. 

8£igharchj  (Xajjfir.i  ),  658,  152. 

Ibn  Sahl  Ma-iilil.  81G,  82^,  820^ 
Abu  Said  a«-Sajzl,  191. 
Ibu  S&\hm  (or  Sal&mi), 

Siun,  784. 

64m&n,  House  of—,  638,  640,  657, 

60.3.  7o9.  819.  821. 
Samarqand,  618,  650,  668,  757,  761. 
8amu&n,  MSL 

Ibn  Saudana,  tLLS. 

Sanjar  b.  Maliksh&h.  618,  619^  650, 

772.  SOa.  810.  834.  aafL 
8arakh,  832- 
Sarakhs,  fi&i. 

Sk«an,  House  of—,  652.  657. 

Savfu  d-I)awla,  Mabmfid— ,  778,  780. 

Sayfu'd-Din  Suri,  fifio. 

Sav>'idu'r-Ru'a3&,  G.J7. 

Sefj'ftq,  House  of—,  616,  618,  649, 

6oi».  65!«,  772.  777. 
Shfihnfima,  G^i        ZMj  HL 
Shahriyir  b.  Sharzin,  787. 
Shanisu'd-Din   MahmQd  b.  Mas'Qd 

(GhOrid).  8in-8ii. 
ShamsuM-Din  Muhammad  (Ghdrid), 

614.  620.  li2L 
Shansab,  House  of—,  620.  669. 
Sharif-i-Mujallidi,  657. 
Shatranji,  'AU—  (poet),  fiifi. 
Shifa,  ZMi  aii2- 
Shihabi  (poet), 

Sbih&hu'd-Din  Qutulmusb,  Z&L. 
8hi  'ite«.  188^    8ee  also  Hdjidit. 

Shfr-zdd,  Sinahbad— ,  787^  132. 
Shui&'l  (of  pMk),  HI, 
Shuji'uM-Hukamk,  SM. 
Shujfc'u'l-Mulk.  am. 
^igh&ni.    See  Chtghdni. 

Sitnjfir,  aim, 

Simnak, 
Slm-^&q{i,  78-{. 
Ibn  Sioik.    See  Avicenna. 

Sipibri,  'AU—  (poet),  659,  2fi2- 

8l»t&n,  759i  IMs  ZMi  766i  Ul^ 
8itta  ♦auhar  (of  Galen),  816. 
Sulaj'mlui  of  Damascu:),  &31L 

Tabaqdt.i-Nk?iri,  620. 
Tabaq&t-i-Shu'arfe  (of  Ibn  Sal&m),  thSu 
tabaitn,  784^  790. 


Tabarifltiin,  IRL 

Xabarifltlm,  Ibn  Isfandiy&r's  History 

of—,  611^  659,  IM. 
at-Tabrizi.  Fa^l  b.  Udtim-,  795. 
Tadiruk  (of  Avicouna  ,  aifi. 
Tafhim  (of  al-Biruni),  TM. 
Tah&wi  (poet),  fi^ 
T&hir  'AU  of  Mushk&n,  m 
Takmila  (of  Abu  Man^dr),  Zfll, 
Tamgh&j,  6^0. 
t{irikh.i-Guzlda.  642^  n. 
Tarniyan  (jj^rapes),  758. 
TarOq,  77^. 
T(Lsh,  610,  ML 
Tba'f»lil)S,  filfi, 
Thjibit  b.  Qurra,  794.  Slfi- 
Thiqatu'UMulk,  ZSIL 
Tihb.i-Man?«iri,  816,  a2L 
Tirmidh.  765. 
T'isha,  Tbe  eon  of—,  65fl 
Transoxania,  641j  650,  653,  651,  765, 

781.  783.  793,  Mil 
Tufrbfin  Slifih.  ftl6.  777.  778. 
Tuhfatu'l-MuMk  (of  ar-Riizi), 
Turkistdn,  781. 

Tu8.  618,  772,  783i  786,  787,  789^ 
790.  8U4,  827. 

•Ulnar  Kbayvim,  613,  614,  616,  018, 

806-8«'8,  aUlL 
'Unsuri.        637,  658,  660i  763,  Ifii, 
•UthniJin  MukbtXirl,  JLafi. 

Vajlrist&n,  778. 

Walid  b.  Mughira,  fifLL 
War«&,  Ii>iL 

Y&dijrkr  (of  Say)id  Isma'll  Jurjinl), 
81ft. 

Yahyi  b  Aktbain,  646, 
YanuMu'd-Dawla.    Soe  Mahmiid. 
Ya'qQb  b.  Ish&q  al-Kindi,  "616,  796- 

Ya'cjub  b.  Laytb,  655. 
Ya.shb,  fiM, 
Yazdi);ird,  787. 
Ab6  Yueuf  (poet),  77L  US. 

Z&buliRtfin,  a3fi, 
Zai,  184. 

Zaynab,  The  Lady—,  782. 
Zavnati  (poet),  QM. 
Zaynu'l-Mulk,  IfiL 
Zila,  Abu  Man-^Qr— ,  832. 
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Abt.  XXI. — Baghdad  during  the  Abhasid  Caliphate,  A  Topo- 
graphical Summary,  with  a  Notice  of  the  Contemporary 

Arabic  and  Persian  Authorities.    By  G.  Lb  Strange. 

Four  years  ago  I  submitted  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
A  Description  of  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad,  written  about 
the  year  900  a.d.  by  Ibn  Serapion/'  ^  in  the  course  of  which 

paper  uii  attempt  was  made  to  sketch,  iu  routrh  outline,  the 
Plan  of  the  !n»'4iaeval  City  of  the  Caliphs.  Tins  w  as  drrived 
from  the  accounts  of  the  canals  given  by  Ibn  ^>erapioa;  and 
recognizing  the  imperfection  of  this  Sketch  Plan,  I  rxpres^ted 
my  intention  of  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  Baghdad 
topography,  and  of  completing,  in  a  future  article,  the  yery 
cursory  notes  which  were  all  that  I  had  then  been  able  to 
give  with  the  translation  of  Ibn  Serapion. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  workinj^  out  the 
history  of  Baghdad  will  be  siiown  presently,  and  under- 
estimatiog  my  task,  I  had  at  first  hoped  that  one  or  two 
papers  in  this  Journal,  as  the  result  of  a  year's  work,  would 
have  exhausted  the  subject.  This,  however,  has  proved  to 
be  a  delusion.  The  time  was  doubled  and  again  doubled,  for 
the  materials  demanded  a  far  more  detailed  examination 
than  could  be  Meeoinplislied  in  a  few  months,  nor  could  the 
results  be  condenned  into  a  score  or  two  uf  pa«2^es.  The  ont- 
come  of  fojir  years'  work  iorius  a  volume,  which  now  ready 
for  the  press,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months.  In  the  meantime  a  summary 
of  the  results,  in  part  correcting  the  Sketch  Plan  appended 
to  my  former  paper,^  may  now  be  given.   Tbis  summary 

'  See  J.R.A.S.  for  n05.  Jnnnnrr,  April,  and  October. 

•  See  in  J.R.A.S,  for  1S'.>.),  iht>  Plan  facincr  p.  275.  wlu  ro  the  whole  of 
West«m  Baghdad  U  put  too  low  down  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Quarter ;  further 
the  lower  course  of  the  'isft  Csnal  should  bo  m  it  it  marked  in  the  two  foUowiiig 
I'lont. 
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will  form  the  concluding  chapters  of  my  book,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  alL  detail,  and  for  full  references  to 
all  the  authorities.  Of  these  last  also  some  account  will  now 
he  given,  together  with  a  short  critical  notice  of  their 

writint^s,  whether  historical  or  geographical,  to  wuich  we 
owe  the  information  that  hus  naade  it  pos.si])le,  in  part,  to 
reconstruct  the  Plan  of  the  City  of  the  Caliphs. 

The  topography  of  mediaeval  Baghdad  has  not,  hitherto, 
met  with  the  attention  that  the  suhjeot  deserves ;  for  it  matt 
be  admitted  that  any  detailed  history  of  the  Caliphs  is 
incomprehensible  if  the  plan  of  their  capital  cannot  be  laid 
before  the  reader.  As  fur  as  I  know,  the  only  attempt  that 
has  yet  been  made  to  realize  the  uppoararice  of  the  rnetrn- 
politan  city  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  is  due  to  the  late 
A.  von  Kremer,  who,  in  one  chapter  of  his  excellent  History 
of  Civilization  in  the  East,  has  translated  the  description 
given  by  Ta'kubf  of  the  original  burg  or  Round  City  built 
by  Mansur.^  But  this  citadel  was  to  later  Baghdad  much 
what  at  the  present  day  the  City,  in  modern  Tx>ndon.  has 
become  in  relation  to  the  metropolis  \rhinh  encumi>asske«?  it 
for  milea  on  every  side;  and  of  greater  Baghdad,  Kremer 
says  nothing.  Further  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  plan 
even  of  the  Round  City,  the  position  of  which,  in  relation  to 
modern  Baghdad,  he  has  not  indicated.  What  Kremer  left 
fragmentary  I  hope  now  to  have  completed. 

Our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  topography,  as  a  whole, 
of  njediaeval  Bajzhdad,  is  chieflv  d(M-ived  from  two  nearlv 
contemporary  sourees,  namely,  Ya'kiibi,  wlio  wiote  near  the 
end  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah,  and  Ibn  Serapion, 
whose  work  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth :  in  other 
words,  respectively  a  short  time  before  and  after  the  year 
900  A.D.  The  first  of  these  authorities,  Ta*kubl,  deecribes 
the  various  quarters  aod  buildings  of  the  city  as  the  traveller 
would  pass  them  by  when  taking  his  way,  in  turn,  along  each 
ot  the  great  highroads  which  radiated  to  various  points  of 

<  KuPurge§ehUhU  du  Oritntt  mOer  dm  (M\f4m,  xiA.  it,  pp.  47  to  M 
(Wifln,  1875). 
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tfie  compaM  from  the  four  Gates  of  the  Bouod  City;  Ibn 
SerapioQ,  OQ  tlie  other  hand,  chiefly  occupies  himself  with 
tracing  oat  the  network  of  Canals  whose  ramifications 

traversed  those  later  suburbs  of  the  Round  City,  which  in 
time  came  to  form  the  two  great  quarters  of  Weat  and 
East  Baghdad.  And  tiuaily  it  in  by  marking  the  intersection 
of  the  various  watercourses  with  the  chief  highroads  that, 
after  thus  combining  the  two  descriptions,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  lay  out  a  rough  sort  of  triangulation  for  the  plan 
of  mediaeval  Baghdad,  of  which  otherwise  the  few  vestiges 
that  still  remain  would  hardly  have  afforded  sufficient  data 
for  lui y  reliable  reconstrucUoii  of  its  topugraphy. 

l^i"tn  its  foundation  by  tho  Caliph  MiinsOr  to  its  capture 
by  Hulagu  the  Mongol,  the  history  of  the  city  is  that  of  the 
Abbasid  Caliphate,  and  the  events  accompanying  its  rise  and 
fall  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood  if  the  five  centuriea 
that  elapsed  daring  this  long  period  be  divided  into  five 
rather  unequal  parts,  representing,  as  it  were,  so  many  Acts 
in  the  great  drama  of  tho  history  of  IsLnn. 

These  five  dn  >ih  are : — (1)  the  period  of  the  great 
Caliphs,  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  Dynasty  in  132  (750  a.d.) 
to  the  death  of  Mamun  in  218  (833  a.d.)  ;  (2)  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turkish  Body  Guard,  ending  in  334  (946  a.d.},  when 
Mu'izz-ad'Dawlah,  the  Buyid  Prince,  became  master  in 
Baghdad;  (3)  the  period  of  the  Buyid  supremacy;  (4) 
followed  by  the  Saljuk  supremacy,  beginning  with  Tughril 
Be^,  who  entered  Baghdad  in  417  (1055  a.d.),  and  ending 
With  the  dealh  of  Sultan  Sanjar,  the  last  of  the  ^reat  Saljuks, 
in  55'J  (1157  a.d.)  ;  (5)  lastly  the  period  of  decline  and  fall, 
which  ended  with  the  Mongol  conquest,  the  sack  of  Baghdad 
in  656  (1258  a.d.),  and  the  death  of  the  last  Abbasid  Caliph, 
Musta'stm. 

In  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  city  of  Baghdad  itself  is 

concerned,  tlie  first  period  of  course  only  start-s  with  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Round  City  by  the  Caliplj  ^lunsur, 
namely  about  the  year  145  (7t)2  a.d.),  closing  with  the  death 
of  Mamun,  as  already  said,  or  in  other  words,  the  period 
begins  with  the  reign  of  the  grandfather  of  Harun-ar-Rashid 
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and  ends  with  the  life  of  the  leoond  of  his  tons  who  attained 
the  Caliphate.  These  seTenty  and  odd  years  form  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  Moslem  history;  the  Caliphs  were  then 
great  warriors  and  sovereigns,  and  the  fact  is  sig^iifioant 

that,  witli  tho  sole  exception  of  Amni,  no  Culiph  duriti<^ 
this  period  died  in  Haghdud  :  for  their  tomb?*  lie  scatter«-<J 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Kmpire — Irum  the 
Pil^rrinfi  Road  by  Meooa,  to  T^vls  in  KhurasiiD,  or  the  Gates 
of  Tarsus  in  the  north-west — the  barial-place  of  the  Caliph 
being  where  he  had  died,  on  the  road,  so  to  apeak,  joorneying 
for  the  affairs  of  Islam. 

For  this  first  period  we  have  nnfortunately  no  written 
oontemporary  authorities,  but  for  the  topo<,'rnphy  of  Ba^yhdad 
an  event  of  much  irnportauce  la  llie  tirst  biege  ot  ihe  capital 
in  the  year  198  (814  a.d.),  when  Amin,  son  of  ii^ruo-ar- 
Rashid,  defended  himself  during  eighteen  months  against 
the  generals  of  his  brother  Mamun.  The  detailed  namtive 
of  this  siege,  taken  down  from  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesees 
and  reduced  to  system,  has  been  transmitted  to  ns  in  the 
pages  of  the  great  chronicle  of  X*ibari.  In  this,  the 
incidental  nientiun  of  places  attacked  or  defen(](^d  during  tlie 
siege  operations  enables  us  to  iix  the  position  of  many  points 
left  vague  in  the  two  great  systematic  descriptions  of 
Baghdad  written  by  f  a*kiibi  and  Ibn  Serapion,  which  belong 
to  the  following  century,  from  whose  writings  chiefly  (as 
already  said)  the  plan  has  been  reconstructed. 


BBFBRENCE3  TO  PLAN  OF  BAGHDAD. 

Ko.  1. 


1.  M(Mqn»  of  Maii»nr  and  P«ke«  of 

the  Golden  (iaU?. 
2.2.2.2.  Various  Public  Offices  find 

Palaros  in  the  Ctntrul  Area  of 

the  Koand  Citjr  (the  Cilj  of 

MnnsTir). 
3.  Priaou  calli^d  Al-Mufba^ 
*  4.  Basrah  Uato. 
6.  Khurian  Gatt. 


6.  ^rriaa  Oata. 

7.  Kufah  Gate. 

8.  The<»ld  Bridge:  Bifurcation  of  the 

Kufxh  and  Mu^awwol  H'l^h- 
roads. 

9.  Abu -1 -Ward    ^Urh'f,  -f 

Zakal.  the  Aubante  Mosijueaud 
that  of  Ibn  Ba^hban. 
10.  Gatoof  EaiUu 
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11.  Oate  of  tbe  Coppersmiltli-*. 

12.  FiQi  of  Kabi'  and  Kuad  of  the 

Fainter. 

19,  Tborn  Bridg^e  where  the  Kiifah 

Ilililirnnd  i  ru-<(  >  tli*^  'Isa  Canul. 

14.  Tomh  of  J  unayd,  iu  the  Shuniziyab 
Cemetery. 

16.  Market  of  Cloth- Merchanto. 

16.  Monastery  of  the  Vir^n.s. 

17.  The  P  tlar  e  of  Hvmajd  ihu  *Abd- 

al-^iuiiiid.  • 

18.  Tbe  Fftlaoe  of  *Um  on  the  Lower 

Harbour. 

19.  The  'Atikah  Quarts. 

2U.  Uiutrters  of   the  Soap  -  boilers, 
Beed  -  w«aTeE»t    And  Piteh< 

wnrkpT''. 

21.  The    Shar^iyah    Quarter  and 

Hoflqtie. 

22.  Shrine  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi. 

23.  The  New  Bridife,  thr  Ronk<pl!nrs* 

Maikc't  auJ  the  l^lariuui  Arch- 
war. 

24.  Muin^t-  ry  at  ihr  Snrat  PoiDt. 

25.  Tnlaie  or  Zubaydah. 

26.  The  frreat  Palace  of  the  Khnldttlie 

Stable- ami  tlu  Rt^viewGroiiiid. 

27.  The  Shari'  Uuiirt«r. 

28.  The  liaghiyiD  Quarter. 

29.  The  PaiaceofTahir^oD  the  Upper 

ITarbniir. 

30.  Mills  ot  Zubavdah,  the  ^a^rabbul 

Oate,  the  Zubaydivah  Fief  and 

31.  Tbe  Mrtiw  Oate  (Bab-at-Tibn). 
•^2.  Tbe  Tomb  of  'Abd-Allah,  sod  of 

Ibn  Hnnhal. 

33.  Thr  Karl)  Gate  and  the  Tomb  of 

Ibu  I^aub^l. 

34.  The  Iron  Gate. 

85.  The  PtTHlan  Quadranplf . 

36.  Tbf  Qiiadraiiirle  of  Abu-1-' Abbas. 

37.  The  (iuadraujjle  of  Shabib. 

38.  Prison  ot  tbe  Syrian  Gate. 

39.  Th<  An^ar  Gate  and  the  Gaxden 

ot  'V'»hir. 

40.  Tomb  of  TbrahTm  Ijlarbi,  and  the 

Bnkbariot  Moi^qiie. 

41.  Square  ol  the  liaoioliyah. 


42.  Garden  of  Kass. 

43.  The    Patri'cinn'.H    Mill    on  the 

'AbhaKiyah  Island. 

44.  The  Mubnu  wal  Gat*""  and  ^To<<jn.: ; 

the  Suburb  of  IXumayd,  sou  of 
Kabtabah. 

45.  The  Old  Hospital. 

46.  Brid'j-p   and    Darb  •  al  •  ^ijarah 

(li<»ad  of  Kocks). 

47.  The  Kuna8ib(S\veepings)  and  Oate 

of  Abu  Kalijs^b. 

48.  The  Yasiriyab  (Quarter  and  Bridge. 

49.  The  Kaximarn  Shrine,  and  Tomb 

of  Zubaydah. 
60.  Gate  at  bead  of  Main  Bridge 

called  the  Bab-a|-Ta^F- 
6t.  Mosque   of  Rn^afidi  and  the 

Maydan. 

62.  Palace'  of  Mahdi  and  Garden  of 
Haf?. 

53.  Tomb  of  Abu  Hanifah. 

64.  The  Shnmmasiyab  Gate  and  Palace 

of  Miitii.s. 

66.  Chapel  of  Towb  m  the  Hilikiyah 

Ct'mett»rY. 
56.  The  Baradan  Gate. 

67.  Dar  •  ar  •  RAm,   the  Christian 

Quarter. 

58.  The    Kburfisan   Gate    of  East 
Baghdad. 

60.  The  y  >hir  G  iril6n,at  the  out6ow 
of  the  Mu!^u  Canal. 

60.  The  Thir^it  Market. 

61.  Palace  of  Mn*ta$im. 

62.  The  Three  Tanks. 

63.  The  ^^reut  Pitched  Gate. 
61.  Gate  of  Beasts  Market. 

65.  Bab  'Ammar. 

66.  Palace  of  1'  nirijah. 

67.  The  Abra/.  (,aLti. 

68.  The  Mttkbarrim  Gate. 

69.  n.it.'  i4  til.'  Til'  Ml:iy  Market. 

70.  Tbe  Firdus  Palace  and  Lake. 

71.  Tbe  ^asan!  Palace ;  the  Moeqne 

of  the  Caliph,  and  the  Bab-al* 
'Atnm'th  'ir  I'lihlic  Gate, 

72.  The  T.U  I'aluce. 

73.  The  Palace  of  the  Pleiades. 

74.  Palace  of  Amin  in  the  Kalwadha 

Ktt^l^h. 


Tt  will  bo  romerabered  that  li  ii^lnlad,  as  founded  by 
^liinsur,  was  a  circular  city,  or  burg,  four  miles  in 
circumference,  having  four  equidistant  gates  with  a  triple 
wall,  which,  in  concentric  circles,  enclosed  the  great  Palace 
and  Moaqae  of  the  Caliph  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 

i.B.A.a.  1899.  65 
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wide  central  area*  Before  the  death  of  Mansur.  in  158 
(775  A.D.),  however,  the  city  had  alreodj  spread  far  bejoad 
these  modest  limits.  Suburbs  had  grown  up  along  the 
high  roads  starting  from  each  of  the  four  gates,  and  these 

suburbs,  together  with  East  Baghdad  or  Rusafah,  founded 

at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  ituund  Citv,  but  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Ti^^ris,  covered  j^rouiid  measuring  Eve 
uiilea  across  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth. 

Thus,  beginning  at  the  Basrah,  or  south-eastern,  Chite 
of  the  Round  Oitj,  one  highroad  went  down*atream  along 
the  river  bank,  having  the  Sharkljrah  Quarter  on  the  one 
baud  near  the  Tigris,  and  the  great  Ejirkh  Quarter  on  ths 
other  siile,  inland ;  and  this  last  with  its  markets  is 
described  as  8tret€hini>'  for  neiirly  two  leagues  southward 
of  Baghdad.  The  Karkh  (Quarter  on  the  side  lurthest 
from  the  river  was  bordered  by  the  highroad  running 
eouth,  which  was  the  great  Pilgrim  Way  leading  to  Mecca. 
This  was  known  as  the  KOfah  Road  (from  the  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Euphrates),  and  this  highway  started  from 
the  bifurcation  outside  the  Kufah  Gate  at  the  south  •western 
]):irt  of  the  Round  ("ity.  Beyond  the  square  at  this  Gate 
Ivvo  liifj^h roads  liegan,  namely,  the  KutUh  Itoad  south, 
bordering  Karkh,  as  just  described,  and  the  Muhawwal 
Road  west,  passing  through  the  town  of  Muhawwal,  oo  the 
'I«»a  Canal,  to  the  city  of  Anbar  on  the  Euphrates.  From 
the  Syrian  Gate,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  Round 
City,  a  thoroughfare  also  went  westward,  called  the  Anhir 
Uoud,  whicli,  passing  first  through  the  llarbiyah  Suburb 
to  the  Anbar  Gate  and  there  crossing  the  Bridge  over  the 
Trench  of  Tahir,  finally  struck  into  the  Muhawwal  lioad 
at  a  point  beyond  Muhawwal  Town,  having  thus  far  kept 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  'Isa  Canal. 

Beyond  the  suburb  at  the  Kufah  Gate,  and  lying 
westward  of  the  Round  City,  were  various  minor  suburbi 
round  the  Muhawwal  Gate,  bordering  on  the  highroad  to' 
the  town  of  that  iinrae ;  while  north  of  the  Sy  rian  Gatt 
slietehed  Uie  great  H  irb  (Quarter,  or  the  Harltiyali,  occupyins" 
all  the  grouud  withm  the  city  limits  up-stream  above  the 
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Bound  City;  and  beyond  the  Trenoli  of  Tahir  lay  the 
cemeteries  afterwards  known  a**  the  KazLmayn  Shrines. 
Outside  the  north-eastern  or  Khurasan  Gate  of  the  Round 
City,  the  Caliph  Mansur  had  built  his  great  Palace,  called 
the  Khuld,  lying  to  the  rif^ht  or  south  of  the  road  leading 
tu  the  Main  Bridge  of  Boata  across  the  Tigris;  and  on 
the  further  side  of  the  riyer  stood  the  Palaoe  and  suburb 
of  Eusafah.  This  lay  to  the  northward  of  tho  Bridge  end, 
and  beyond  it  to  the  eastward  came  tho  Shammasiyah 
Quarter,  stretching  from  the  river  bank  (opposite  the 
Harbiyah  Quarter)  to  the  Khura-^aa  Gate  of  the  Eastern 
City ;  while  to  the  south  of  the  Main  Brjidge  lay  the 
Mukharrim  Quarter. 

During  the  reigo  of  Mahdi,  son  and  successor  of  Mansur, 
Rusafah  grew  to  rival  West  Baghdad  in  the  extent  -  and 
magnificenoe  of  its  various  palaces  and  market  streets. 
Round  the  Palaoe  and  Mosque  which  Mahdi  had  built,  his 
attendants  and  their  followers  received  grants  ot  lauds, 
and  just  as  the  Round  City  hud  come  to  be  encou)pas><t>d 
by  the  suburbs  in  which  stood  the  Fiefs  of  the  nobles 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  Court  of  "Mausur,  so 
Rusafah,  during  the  eleven  years  reign  of  Mahdi,  became 
the  centre  of  a  town  of  palaces  built  by  the  next  generation 
of  courtiers.  In  the  year  170  (786  A.D.)t  when  the  reign 
of  Haruu-ar-Uashid  began,  the  three  Kastora  Quarters  of 
Rusafah,  Shamraiisiyah,  and  Mukharriiu  probably  formed 
almost  as  great  a  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris  as 
was  the  City  of  Maiisiir  with  its  suburbs  on  the  west  bank. 
The  Caliph  still  lived  in  the  Khuld  Palace  and  most 
of  the  Dlwans  (or  Government  Offices)  remained  in  the 
Round  City,  but  his  Wazir  Ja*far,  the  Barmecide,  had 
recently  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  eastern  Tigris  bank 
below  the  Mukii.uriui  Quarter  (which  palace  subsequeutly 
formed  the  nucleus  ut  the  later  Palaces  cd'  the  Caliphs),  and 
mucli  of  the  business  of  state  was,  during  the  reign  of 
Hariln,  transacted  iu  Eastern  Baghdad  under  the  supervision 
of  Ja*far. 

The  fall  of  the  Barmecides  cast  its  gloom  over  the  later 
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years  of  Ilarun-ar-Rashicl,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  tJie 
great  Caliph  the  rivalry  which  had  from  their  birth  existed 
between  his  two  sons — Amln,  whose  mother  was  the  Abbaaid 
Princess  Zubaydab,  and  Mamun  the  son  of  a  Persian  bond- 
woman— broke  out  into  civil  war.  The  Caliphate  belong^ 
by  rifrht  to  Amin,  but  Hai  uii  hail  iiiuued  Mamuu  next  in 
the  succession,  and  meanwhile  had  appointed  him  Governor 
for  life  of  Khurasan  and  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
Empire,  The  Caliph  Amin,  after  succeeding  peaceably  to 
tbe  throne,  had  at  first  remained  inactive  at  Baghdad,  bot 
before  long  he  precipitated  the  crisis  by  naming  hia  own 
son,  Musa,  heir  appsrent,  thns  attempting  to  deprive 
iMaiiiim  of  the  succession.  Thereupon  Mamun  took  up 
arms,  noniinall}''  in  dofence  ul  liis  future  riglits,  and  causing 
his  brother  Amin  to  be  solemnly  deposed  in  all  the  Mosques 
of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  (which  provinces  had  declared 
for  him),  the  armies  of  Mamun  advanced  throngb  Persia 
on  lower  Mesopotamia,  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Baghdad. 

AroTn  meanwhile  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  capital, 
;iiid  .Mainnn,  who  himself  remained  safely  established  in 
KhurajnTu,  had  given  the  command  of  the  invading  force 
to  two  cf  his  generals,  namely  Harthamah,  who  marched 
to  attack  Baghdad  from  the  east,  and  Tiibir  (subsequently 
founder  of  the  'fahirid  Dynasty  of  Khurasan),  who,  after 
crossing  the  Tigris  at  Madain  (Ctesiphon)  into  lower 
Mesopotamia,  was  ordered  to  come  up  the  great  Kufah 
Road  and  thus  invest  the  city  from  the  western  side.  The 
accounts  in  Tabari  ^  name  the  exact  positions  of  the  troops, 
llurthamuh,  on  the  eastern  side,  after  defeating  the  army 
which  Amin  had  sent  to  oppose  him  at  Xahrawuu,  established 
his  headquarters  on  the  hither  side  of  the  canal  called 
the  Nahr  Bin,  probably  near  the  spot  where  the  Palace 
of  the  Pleiades  was  afterwards  built,  and  then  fortified 
his  camp  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch.  His  right  wing  was 
before  the  Shamuia>iyah  (Jato  on  the  river  bank  above 
the  city,  while  his  left  wing  occupied  a  pleasure  palace 

1  T^tiari*  ^37  to  025.  For  the  editions  of  works  quoted  in  thia  mod  thtt 
following  aotee  see  my  fonn«r  paper  J.R.A.S.,  1806,  p.  7. 
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built  hj  Amia  in  the  plain  called  the  Rakkah  of  tbe 
Kalwadha  District  below  the  city.    At  this  dute  Eastern 

J^iigh<lad  liad  no  city  walls,  but  the  townsptuple  proceeded 
t>  1)111  Id  barricades  to  block  tbe  roads  at  tbeir  exit  from 
ibe  citv,  and  Irora  p^ate  to  frate  the  liue  of  houses  and 
garden  walls  served  as  lite  outer  line  of  defence. 

On  the  western  side  Jahir  settled  his  headqnarteis  in 
the  gsrden  outside  the  Anbar  Gate,  where  the  Anbar  Bridge 
crossed  the  Trench  that  went  by  his  name,  and  he  forthwith 
began  his  attack  on  tbe  outlying  suburbs  of  this  side.  The 
houses  in  the  Harblyah  (Quarter  were  soon  destroyed  by 
his  catapults  (Manjanik),  and  the  ruin  effected  is  described 
as  extending  from  the  Tigris  bank  at  the  Baghiyin  Quarter 
round  past  the  Syrian  Gate  to  the  Kufali  Gate,  and  thence 
down  to  the  line  of  the  Sarat  Canal,  Fire  completed  the 
destruction  begun  by  tbe  catapults,  the  great  Mills  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  Sarat  Canals  were  in  part  destroyed, 
and  all  the  suburbs  frurn  the  Quarter  of  Ihunayd  duvvu 
to  tbe  Karkhaya  Canal  are  stated  to  bave  been  laid  in 
ruins.  The  siege  dragged  on  from  montli  to  month,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  began  to  suffer  horrible  privations. 
The  Princess  Zubaydah,  widow  of  Harun^ar-Rashid,  was 
driven  out  of  her  palace  in  the  Zubaydiyab  Fief  near  the 
Katrabbul  Gate  and  now  joined  her  son  in  the  Round 
City,  which  with  the  Ehuld  Palace  and  the  suburbs 
immediately  to  the  south  along  the  river  bank,  became  the 
•   last  ret  ui^e  of  A  mm  and  the  garrison. 

Little  by  little  the  line  hetnming  them  in  was  drawn 
tighter,  and  all  efforts  to  break  through  failed.  A  great 
fight  took  place  in  the  Knnilsah  Quarter,  and  the  garrison 
attempted  a  sally  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  road  called 
the  Darb-al-llijurah  beyond  the  Muhawwal  Gate,  on  which 
occasion  X^ibir  came  near  to  lose  his  lite,  but  the  besie«»od, 
after  performing  pi>>»iigies  of  valour,  were  again  driven 
back.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  reinforeements 
to  and  from  the  army  under  Harthamah  on  the  eastern  river 
bank,  Tabir  had  moored  a  new  Bridge  of  Boats  across  the 
Tigris  above  Baghdad.  He  uuw  ordered  a  general  attack  to 
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be  made  by  Harthamab  on  the  east  side,  and  tbe  Khuiiflin 
Gate  of  the  Shammaaiyali  having  been  taken  by  stom,  thia 
immediately  led  to  the  fall  of  East  Baghdad.  The  aiege 
had  begun  before  the  end  of  the  year  196  A.H..  and  it  was 

in  the  beginnii)>^  uf  198  that  Harthamah  haTing  at  length 

become  master  of  Rusjifnli,  Slunaiiiafti}  ah,  and  Mtikbarrim, 
namely  the  three  (quarters  which  lay  on  the  Pf  r>'inn  side 
of  the  Tigris,  now  proceeded  to  cut  the  main  Bridge  of 
Boats,  aod  thus  i«*olate  the  City  of  MansOr. 

Meanwhile  in  Weetern  Baghdad,  when  it  was  seen  that 
tbe  defence  was  failing,  the  merchants  had  begun  to  parley » 
and  the  troops  of  Amm  were  ever  deserting  in  increasing 
M umber.  Tahir,  who  already  occupied  the  Quarters  on  tho 
southern  side  of  tbe  Kound  City,  namely  the  iShatkiyah. 
with  Earkh  and  its  great  markets,  had  recently  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  two  masonry  brid^^'es^ — the  Old  Brid^re  and  tbe 
"New — over  the  Sarat  Canal,  by  which  the  highroads  from  the 
Eufah  and  Basrah  Gbttes  passed  oat  into  the  sobarbs.  Tbe 
unfortunate  Caliph  Amin  now  finally  retired,  with  hta 
mother  Zubaydah,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Golden  Gate  in 
the  centre  of  the  Round  City,  egress  to  the  Titrris  being 
still  preserved  throuirb  the  Khuld  Palace  and  iis  ^Mrdms  : 
but  here  the  wet^tern  river  bank  was  already  commanded 
by  the  catapults  of  Uartliamah,  whose  troops  had  occupied 
tbe  whole  eastern  side,  and  T^hir  now  began  to  invest  the 
walls  of  the  Round  City.  His  lines,  we  are  told  by  T^bari, 
ran  from  the  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  the  Khuld  Ghirdens,  up  the 
Surat  Canal,  ])aHt  the  Basrah  (Jute  lu  the  Kfitah  (iato, 
and  thence  turned  north  hack  to  the  river,  after  bl<>ekiii£r 
tiio  Syrian  Gate»  the  Tigris  bank  beiug  regained  immed;at«;ly 
above  the  Khuld  Palace. 

The  end  could  not  long  be  delayed.  The  Khuld  Palace 
on  the  river  had  to  be  deserted,  having  become  untenabla 
from  the  stones  shot  by  the  catapults  which  Harthamah 
had  planted  in  the  Mukharrim  Quarter;  and  Ainin,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  find  shelter  by  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Golden  Gate,  was  driven  to  surrender, 
bearing  Harthamah  less  than  (ahir,  Amiu  set  out  in  secret 
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and  embarked  to  cross  the  river  to  the  camp  nf  the  besiegers 
on  the  east  side,  bat  bj  iU*chance,  or  through  treachery, 
the  boat  was  oYerturned,  and  the  luckless  Caliph,  after 
swimming  to  shore  and  again  seeking  shelter  on  the  western 
bank,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy's  troops".  Forthwith, 
by  order  of  Tiiliir,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  garden  near 
the  An  bar  Gate,  his  head  being  despatched  to  Mamun  in 
Khurasan  as  a  proof  that  the  war  was  now  at  an  end. 

The  reign  of  Mamun,  who  some  months  after  these  events 
arrived  in  Baghdad,  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  the  half- 
ruined  capital ;  but  the  Round  City  would  appear  never 
to  have  recovered  from  the  eflfects  of  tiiis  disiistnnis  siege, 
and  Mamun,  wlien  resident  in  Baghda<I,  for  tiie  most  part 
lived  in  the  Barmecide  Palace  below  the  Mukiiarrim  Quarter 
on  the  east  bank,  which,  after  having  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  Wazir  Hasan  Ibn  Sahl,  now  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Hasani  Palace. 

■ 

After  the  death  of  Mamiin  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 

iVI  II 'ta  si  111,  the  riotous  behaviour  of  tlie  Turkish  Bodv  Guard 
ultimately  forced  that  Caliph  to  betake  hiiusulf  to  »Samarra, 
which  for  a  time  became  the  capital  of  the  Caliphate. 
Here  MuUasim,  and  after  his  death  six  of  the  succeeding 
Caliphs,  reigned  and  built  palaces,  while  successive  Captains 
of  the  Quard  oontrolled  the  aflairs  of  the  Empire  at  their 
pleasure.  This  was  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Abbasids,  namely  that  of  the  lonn^  tyranny  of  the  Turkish 
Guard,  which  only  cnme  to  an  end  with  the  advent  of  the 
Buyid  Princes.  A\'hile  the  Caliphs  lived  nt  S.lmarra, 
Baghdad  was  under  tiie  rule  of  governors,  mostly  Tiihirids; 
for  Tahir,  after  bringing  Amln  to  his  death,  had  prudently 
retired  from  the  oourt  of  Mamun  to  live  as  a  semi* 
independent  Prinoe  in  Ehurasan,  where  he  died  in  207 
(822  A.D.),  and  in  the  next  generation,  dnriit-;  ihc  period 
when  tlie  Caliphs  were  the  puppets  of  the  Jiody  Guard, 
varifMis  members  of  this  great  family  ot'cupiei  the  chief 
provincial  governorships  throughout  the  Abhasid  dominions. 
Thus  while  Tahir  was  succeeded  by  his  immediate  descen- 
dants, to  the  third  generation^  in  the  principality  of 
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Ehuraaan,  one  X^^ind  couein  was  governor  of  Baghdad 
and  another  superintended  afbirs  in  the  two  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  while  Ehuwanzm  (modem  Khiva), 

the  Herat  province,  with  Tabaristan  and  Juzjan  on  the 
Caspian  Seu,  were  all  uiirlor  the  rule  of  such  deputies  as 
tiie  bead,  fur  the  time  being,  of  this  powerful  house  ohoKO 
to  appoint. 

The  period  of  fifty-eight  years  daring  which  the  Caliphate 
had  its  seat  at  Samariu  was  interrupted  in  251  (865  a.d.) 
by  the  episode  of  the  flight  to  Baghdad  of  the  Caliph 
lifosta'Tn,  who  made  this  attempt  to  escape  from  the 

tvrannv  of  the  Tuikjsli  (iuard.  Then  followed  the  second 
sifge  of  Biif^hdad,  of  about  a  year's  duration,  Musta'in 
making  a  stubborn  resistance  against  the  troops  de;«patehed 
from  Samarra  by  hi<^  foiHin,  the  rival  Caliph  Mu'taaz, 
whom  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  had  set  up  in  his  place. 
Daring  this  second  siege,  Bsghdad  was  defended  by 
Muhammad  ibn  'Abd-^AlIab,  a  grandson  of  T&hir,  who, 
rather  more  than  half  a  century  before,  had  besieged  the 
city  in  the  interests  of  Mamuti ;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  Rusafah  or  tiast  Baghdad  that  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  defence,  not  West  Baghdad  with  the  Round  City, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Amln.  For  the  details 
of  this  siege,  also,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pages  of  Tabari,' 
who  possibly  himself  witnessed  some  of  the  incidents  that 
he  describes,  since  he  must  haye  been  nearly  thirty  years 
of  ago  at  the  date  in  question. 

As  soon  as  Muhta'in  had  reached  Rusafah  lie  or<l«>red  the 
Governor,  Muhamuiad  the  Tahirid,  to  block  the  roads 
leading  from  Samarra  by  cutting  the  dykes  of  the  canals 
above  Baghdad,  and  he  next  set  to  work  to  surround  both 
the  Eastern  City  and  the  Western  with  walls.  As  already 
said,  the  Caliph  had  his  headquarters  in  Rusafah,  and  on 
the  east  sido  the  new  wall  bewail  ut  the  ShaminaMvah  Gate 
on  the  Tigris  bank,  soiuo  distance  above  the  Palace  of 
Mahdi,  where  Musta'in  now  lodged.  Sweeping  ruund  through 

i  Tabarf,  iii,  1553  to  157S. 
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a  qoarter  ol  a  circle,  past  the  Baradan  Gate  to  the  Ehurasaa 
Gate  at  the  town  end  of  the  great  highroad  leading  to 
Persia  and  the  East,  the  new  wall  thus  enclosed  the  Kusafah 
and  ShammasTyah  Quarters ;  then  curvinf»  back  throu^^li 
another  quarter  circle,  it  included  the  ^lukburrini  (Quarter, 
and  finally  came  to  the  Tigris  bank  again  at  the  Gale  of 
the  Tuesday  Market.  In  West  Baghdad  the  wall  be^au 
at  the  Gate  of  the  Fief  of  Zubaydah,  so  as  to  include 
the  Upper  Harbour,  and  passing  to  the  Katrabbul  Gate 
followed  up  the  line  of  the  Trench  of  Tahir,  probably  as 
far  as  the  Anbar  Gate — the  Bab-aUHadid  (the  Iron  Gate) 
being  esspecially  mentioned  during  the  siege  opLTutions. 
From  the  Trench  the  wall  curved  down  in  a  great  semi- 
circle, enclosing  the  City  of  Mansfir,  until  it  rejoined  the 
Tigris  some  distance  to  the  ea.st  of  the  Basrah  Gate, 
near  the  Palace  of  Humayd.  The  exact  line  followed 
by  the  wall  between  the  ^^birid  Trench  and  the  Palace 
of  Humayd  is,  unfortunately,  not  given.  A  ditch  was  dug 
outside  the  line  ot'  wall  wheresoever  no  canal  already  existed, 
ond  the  total  cost  of  these  fortifications  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  3;jU,0U0  dinurs  or  gold  pieces,  eijuivaieut  to 
about  £160,000. 

The  main  attack  on  the  part  of  the  besieging  troops  from 
Samarra  was  directed  against  the  Shammasiyah  Gate  on 
the  east  side,  and  against  the  Katrabbul  Gate  on  the  west 
bank;  but  from  the  wall  of  the  Fief  of  Zubaydah,  and 
along  the  Trench,  the  defenders  greatly  harassed  their 
opponents  by  stones  irora  the  catapults  erected  over  the 
▼artous  gateways.  At  the  end  of  several  months  of  blockade 
a  general  assault  was  finally  ordered  by  the  besiegers,  who 
made  their  attack  all  along  the  line  from  the  Yasirlyah 
Quarter  and  the  Anbar  Gate  on  the  west,  to  the  Khurasan 
Gate  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ShammaKfyah  Quarter. 
The  attack  succeeded,  for  alter  tht^  Upper  Bridge  of  Boats 
had  been  burnt,  the  deleiiceri  were  at  length  carried,  and 
Musta'ia  being  now  driven  out  of  Rusafah,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  forced  to  abdicate.  Before  long  lie  came  to 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  captors,  and  the  Turk  Body 
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Guard  then  returned  victorious  to  their  nominal  soverei^ 
Mu'tazz  ill  Samarnl,  whom  three  years  later  they  likewise 
deposed  and  murdered. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  partial  min  of 
Weetern  Baghdad,  more  especially  of  the  Roood  City  of 
Mansur,  had  followed  as  the  result  of  the  first  siege  in  the 
time  of  Aiuiii.  This  second  sieo^e  under  Musta'm  now 
broiip^ht  about  the  ruin  of  the  three  Northern  Quarters 
of  East  liaghdad,  namely  Rusafah,  Sammasiyah,  and 
Mukbarrim.  The  Turkish  Body  Guard  bad  for  the  time 
triumphed,  but  before  auother  thirty  years  had  elapsed* 
events  occurred  which  caused  Samsna  to  be  deserted  by 
the  Caliphs,  and  Mu'tadld  (nephew  of  Mn'ta^z),  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  279  (892  a.d.^  ])eriiidneiit  1  y 
re-estahlished  the  Caliphate  in  tlio  older  caijital.  »St^liIing 
iu  Eaat  Baghdad,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greet 
complex  of  Palaces  which  stood  on  the  Tigris  bank  belew 
the  Mukharrim  Quarter,  forming  the  great  Harim,  or 
Haramayn  (ihe  Precincts),  which  was  afterwards  commonly 
known  as  the  Dar-al-Khilafah  (the  Abode  of  the  Caliphate). 
These  Precincts  became  the  nucleus  of  the  later  city,  which 
developed  from  the  line  of  suburbs  spn^ading  round  the 
land  side:  of  the  ?roat  Palace  of  the  Caliphs.  This  was 
walled  in  at  a  later  date,  and  at  the  present  time  still 
exists,  forming  the  modem  city  of  Baghdad  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris. 

It  is  to  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  third  century  (the  ninth  a.d.),  namely  Ya'kiibi,  Ibn 
Kustah  and  ibn  Serapion,  that  we  owe  our  first,  and  iodt-td 
our  only  systematic  desciripl ions  of  Baghdad.  Ya'kuhi 
begins  by  describing  the  iiuuud  City  as  originally  founded 
in  the  rei^^n  of  Mansur,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  detailed 
account  of  its  suburbs,  concluding  with  a  brief  notice  of 
the  three  Eastern  Quarters  of  Ruslfah,  Shammasiyah,  and 
Mukharrim.  The  description  of  the  canals  given  by  our 
iitxL  authority,  Ibn  Serapion,  supplements  Ya'kubi,  and 
enahles  us  (as  already  r^ai«i)  to  plot  out  the  topo^rr;tphy  by 
a  rough  system  of  triaugulatiou ;  ibn  Rustah  adding  some 
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hw  additional  details.  The  critical  ezarnitiatioti  of  iheM 
three  authorities,  however,  need  not  now  detain  us;  they 

form  the  chief  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  description  of 
Baghdad  wliioh,  in  book  torm,  will  sliurily  be  published, 
and  their  works  will  there  bo  fuliv  reviewed.  Points  of 
detail  ia  the  plan  of  the  city  are  supplemented  by  incidental 
notioea  of  events  under  various  years,  occurring  in  the 
volumea  of  the  great  chronicle  of  T<^barl,  more  especially 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  two  earlier  sieges  as  already 
mentioned,  and  thus  the  earlier  accounts  can  be  filled  in 
and  coinpleted. 

A  matter  that  must  be  noted  in  connection  with  these 
and  the  following  descriptions  of  Baghdad,  is  the  curiously 
arbitrary  way  in  which  the  Arab  geographers  regard  the 
position  of  the  Round  City  of  Mansur  in  relation  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  and  to  the  system  of  canals  and  roads 
that  surrounded  it.  They  appear  to  assume  that  the  Tigris 
held  its  course  entirely  irom  west  to  east,  and  hence  lnv 
to  the  )iorf/i  oi'  the  city  of  Mansur  ;  furllier,  that  the  Snrat 
Canal  (branching  from  the  'Isa  Canal)  ran  in  a  direction 
from  south  to  north  before  flowing  out  into  the  Tigris,  and 
thus  passed  to  the  east  of  the  Round  City,  On  these 
suppositions,  which  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  only 
agree  very  partially  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  all  the  earlier 
topographical  fl<  scriptions  are  based.  Thus  the  BaduriTya 
District  is  spoken  <d  as  lyinir  efi'^t  of  the  Surat,  while  the 
Katrabbul  District  was  to  the  west  of  this  stream;  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  rather  have  naid  that  these  districts 
(respectively  above  and  below  the  Round  City)  lay  to 
the  south  and  north  of  the  8arat.  Again,  Ta'kubl,  in 
describing  the  suburbs  near  the  Muhawwal  Gate  states  that 
along  the  Surat,  going  up-stream  nont/t  (we  should  say  west), 
there  are  certain  Fiefs  lying  to  the  ucHtuard  (we  should 
say  north)  of  this  canal,  and  he  always  refers  to  the  City  of 
Mansur  as  occupying  its  icebiern  bank.  This  arbitrary  view 
in  regard  to  the  main  points  of  the  compass  must  probably 
account  for  the  reference  made  by  Mas'iidi  to  the  Bah-al- 
Hadid  (the  Iron  Gate)  on  the  Tiiliirid  Trench  as  a  gate 
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of  Baghdad  that  opened  "  towards  the  south,"  tlie  explana^ 
tion  being  that  eioce  the  Trench  muBt  carve  away  at 
nearly. a  right  aagle  on  leaving  the  Sarat,  the  Gates  along 
its  upper  course  were  described  as  opening  ''towards  the 

south,"  because  the  Trench  which  bifurcated  from  the  Sarit 

was  held  to  flow  west  ui  iore  turning  north  to  flow  into  trie 
Tigris  iu  a  course  purulici  to  that  of  its  parent  stream  the 
Sariit.* 

To  complete  the  list  of  our  earliest  authorities  it  remains 
to  be  mentioned  that^  besides  his  work  on  Geography  (giving 
us  the  detailed  description  of  Baghdad),  Ya'kiibt  also  wrote 
a  History,  which  he  finished  in  the  year  260  (874  a.d.)  ; 

and  datiuj^  i'rom  rather  more  than  half-a-centiu  v  later  we 
have  the  celebrated  woik  called  "The  Meadows  o(  Gold" 
by  Mus'udi.  From  the  pages  of  both  these  historical 
works,  as  from  the  chronicle  of  Tabari  already  mentioned, 
innumerable  small  details  may  be  gleaned  for  the  topography 
of  Baghdad,  which,  though  incidental  and  fragmentary, 
are  often  invaluable  for  fixing  minor  points. 

The  halt-century  which  followed  uu  the  return  of  the 
Caliplis  to  l>agli(iad,  and  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
the  Buyids,  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  three  great 
palaces,  the  Flrdiis,  the  Uasani,  and  the  Taj,  with  the 
Mosque  of  the  Caliph,  in  the  southern  part  of  MMt  Baghdad 
along  the  river  bank.  These  palaces,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lay  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Gate  of  the  Tuesday 
^larket  in  the  city  wall,  which  Musta'in  had  built  during 
the  second  siejye ;  and  before  long  East  Baghdad  thus  came 
to  be  almost  doubled  ia  area.  Dining  the  later  years  of 
the  third  century  (the  ninth  a.d.)  this  older  wall,  which 
ran  in  a  semicircle  round  the  three  northern  quarters  of 
Rusafah,  Shammasiyah,  and  Mukharrim,  must  either  have 
been  purposely  destroyed  or  else  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
to  ruin,  for  the  new  quarters  round  tho  Palaces  in  part 
overlapped  the  Mukharrim  Quarter.    Meanwhile,  iu  the 

^  Instauces  are  too  numerous  for  reference  in  full,  l>ut  the  following  will  b« 
•ttfficient  to  prore  what  is  etat«d  above.  Ya^^^ubi  2H,  Miil^addasi  120,  Mas'odl 
Ti,  482,  Ya^6l  i,  640,  Marasid  ii,  4«$. 
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early  years  of  the  fourth  century  (which  began  912  a.d.), 
the  walla  of  the  Bound  City  of  Mansur,  in  Weet  Baghdad, 
had  likewise  fallen  to  complete  ruin,  as  also  the  two  older 
Palaces  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Kluild;  the  ground 
here  coming  to  be  taken  up  by  the  new  quarters  that  sur- 
xo^iaded  the  Banrah  Gate,  and  the  Bab-al-Muhawwal  to  the 
west  of  the  Kound  City  on  the  great  highroad  leading 
towaida  Anhar. 


BEF£E£iNC£S  TO  PLAN  OF  BAGHDAD. 

No.  2. 


1,  MoBque  of  ^fahdi  in  Ru^afah, 

with  the  Touibs  of  the  Calijihs 
and  the  Shrill*  of  Abu 
Hanifah. 

2.  Great  Dyke  of  Mu'iz£-ad-Dawlab. 

9.  Mosque  of  tbe  Sultan. 

4.  Gato  of  the  Sultan  (modem  B&b- 

al-Mu'a/zrtni"' . 
6.  Gate  of   KhurusHU,  or  Lah-a*- 

i^afanyah    (modern  Bib-al- 

"Wust  iiiij. 
6.  Gate  ul  l.Ialbab  (modern  JJdb-at- 

Talism). 

7»  Gate  of  Kalwudha,  or  Bfih-al- 
Ba^aljvah  :  later  Gato  of 
Kh;ilaj  (?)  (modern  Lab-aah- 
Sharkij . 

8.  The  Abraz  Gate. 

9.  Archway  of  the  Armourers, 

10.  Arphway  of  tbe  Artificer  and  tbe 

Gn^at  Squan'. 

11.  The  Muklitarah  (Quarter. 

12.  Tlie  MukJadiyuh  tiuarter. 

18.  The  Tw-^ihj  Market,  or  Market  of 

the  Sti!t:tTl. 
14.  The  Mamuuiyuh  Quarter. 


16.  The  Tomb  of  *Abd  -  al  -  ^adir 

Gilam. 

16.  The  Persian  Bastion. 

17.  Momisterv  of  Zandawaid. 

18.  The  Azaj'  GaU'. 

19.  Tbe  Nuiamfvah  Collej^e. 

20.  The  I'ublic  Gate  Bah-al-'Ammfth). 

21.  The  MoMjuo  <>f  th.'  Caliph. 

22.  The  Fiusiiiu  I'liutvis. 

23.  Til.    I  ij  I'alaeu. 

24.  The  Mustansirivah  College. 

26.  The  Shriue  ol  Ma*rul  Karkbi; 
a  short  distance  to  the  south*east 
ot  which  stands  the  M-called 
Tonih  of  Zuhaythih. 

26.  Tht'  M<»s(|ue  of  Man.?iir. 

27.  The    Shrine   of   Juiiavd  IS  tlw 

Shuiil/ ivah  Cemi  tt-ry. 

28.  Gardens  ot  the  Kakkah. 

29.  Tombs  of  Zubaydah  and  of  the 

Hiiyid  Princes  near  the  Shrines 
of  the  Imams  Mfisa-al-Ka/im 
and  Miiliammad-at-Taki  (tho 
K.iziniiivn^. 

30.  Tomb  of  Abd  AUab,  son  of  lbs 

ilaubal. 


The  Turk  Body  Guard,  since  the  return  of  the  Caliphs 
from  Samaria,  had  lost  all  power,  and  in  334  (946  a.d.) 
the  third  of  the  periods  into  which  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  divide  the  history  of  tlie  Abbasids  bo<:ran, 
its  outset  heing  marked  by  the  arrival  of  the  Buy  id  Prince 
Hu'izz-ad-Dawlah  in  Baghdad.    Ihe  period  of  the  Buy  id 
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supremacy  lasted  for  rather  more  than  a  century,  and  was 
characterised  by  the  erection  of  many  fine  buildings  in 
the  capital  of  the  Caliphate.  The  Bnyid  Princes  were 
Persian  by  descent  and  Shrah  by  sympatliy ;  they  had 
subjugated  both  Mesopotamia  and  the  region  now  known 
as  Persia,  wliere  vurious  meinbcirs  ot  the  lamily  occupied 
the  provinuittl  governmeiita,  while  the  Prince,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  house,  as  a  rule  made  Baghdad  his  residence, 
and  from  this  centre  of  government  controlled  the  Caliph, 
and  in  his  name  strove  to  dominate  all  Eastern  Islam. 

The  Buyid  Princes  built  their  Palaces  in  East  Baghdad 
on  the  ground  formerly  <»ocapied  by  the  ShamroasTyah  and 
p:irt  of  the  Miikharriin  Quarters;  and  these  Palaces,  which 
tlieir  8uccesiur8  the  »Suljuk  Princes  took  over  ainl  enhir:j:i'(i, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dar-as-iSul^Dah  (tlie  Abode 
of  the  Sultanate).  The  buildings  were  begun  under  Mu*izz- 
ad-Dawlah  the  Buyid,  who  had  especially  entitled  himself 
to  the  lasting^  gratitude  of  the  [)e<  )ple  of  *  Baghdad  by 
erecting  a  hufre  Dyke  which,  when  kept  in  repair,  prevented 
the  iiiuiidation  ol"  the  city  bv  the  tluodinjr  of  the  streams 
flowiiiir  out  into  the  Tisrris  at  the  Shaninia-Ivah  h)vvlands. 

or?  • 

At  a  later  date  his  nephew  and  successor  *AdGd-ad-Daw!ah 
built  a  hospital  in  West  Baghdad  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ehuld 
Palace,  and  this  for  three  centuries  was  a  school  of  medical 
science  which  became  famous  throughout  the  East  under 
the  name  of  the  Bimaristan  'Adudi  (the  Hospital  of  'Adud- 
ad-Dawhih). 

Durin<>^  the  century  of  the  Buyid  supremacy  we  have  the 
three  first  names  in  tiie  long  list  of  the  Arab  geographers, 
namely,  l9takhri|  Ibn-Hawkal,  and  Mukaddasi,  each  of 
whom  gives  a  succinct  description  of  Baghdad.  The 
geography  of  Istakhri,  who  wrote  in  340  (951  a.d.)»  was 
re-edited  and  enlarged  by  Ibn*Hawkal  in  367  (978  a.d.); 
but  as  regards  Baghdad,  the  two  accounts  are  practically 
identical,  except  tor  very  few  minor  details.*  They  describe 
East  Baghdad  as  almost  entirely  token  up  by  the  palaces, 

>  Iftakhri,  83 ;  Ibn-Hsw|F«l,  164. 
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namely^  in  the  first  place  by  the  Palaces  ol  the  Caliph,  or 
Harlm  (the  royal  precinots),  these  extending  south  with 
their  gardens  as  far  down  as  the  Nahr  Bin  two  leagues 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  secondly,  by  the 

great  Palace  of  the  Buyid  Sultiiii  in  thu  upper  part  of"  the 
city.  Tlie  walls  of  these  various  palaces  are  said  to  liiive 
formed  a  coutiuuous  line  aiuug  the  Tigris  bank  irom  the 
»>baramii8iyah  Quarter  down-stream  for  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  Opposite  the  Shammaatyah  of  the  eastern  bank 
lay  the  Harhiyah  Quarter  in  West  Baghdad,  and  below 
this  was  £arkh,  which  further  had  given  its  name  in 
general  parlance  to  all  that  half  of  Baghdad  which  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  Tigris;  East  liap^hdad  being  still  known 
as  the  Rusafah  side,  or  as  the  quarter  of  the  Bab-at-Tak, 
from  the  great  arched  gate  of  this  name,  at  the  head  of  the 
Main  Bridge. 

Istakhri  mentions  three  great  Friday  Mosques  as  in  nse 
at  his  date,  namely,  the  Mosque  of  Rusafah,  and  that  of 

tha  Palace  of  the  Caliph  in  East  Baghdad,  with  the  old 
Mosque  of  the  City  of  Mansiir  in  Wetst  liairhdad  ;  while 
Ibn-IIawkal  (a  quarter  of  a  century  later)  adds  a  fourth, 
this  having  come  iuto  use  by  his  time,  namely,  the  Mosque 
at  Baratha  on  the  Toad  to  Muhawwal  town,  originally 
a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Caliph  'Ali,  whom  the  Shi'ahs 
more  especially  hold  in  honour.  In  Ealwadha  also,  a  league 
distance  down  the  river  on  the  east  side,  there  was  at 
til  is  date  a  great  Mosque  which  might  rightfully  be 
couiiidercd  as  belonging  to  Baghdad,  seeing  that  the  houses 
of  the  Eastern  City  were  continuous  from  below  the  Palaces 
of  the  Caliph  to  this  outlying  township.  Both  Istakhri 
and  Ibn*Hawkal,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  new-built  palaces, 
deplore  the  ruin  which  had  already  befallen  so  many 
quarters ;  thus  Istakhri  writes  that  all  the  road  between 
the  Main  Bridge  and  the  eastern  Khurasiin  Gate  l.ad  in 
former  tinies  been  occupied  by  houses,  but  that  iu  bis 
time  these  tor  the  most  part  were  already  in  riuii. 

In  Western  Baghdad,  Earkh  is  said  still  to  be  the  most 
populous  and  best  preserved  quarter,  and  here  the  merchants 
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who  lived  at  the  Yasiriyah  suburb  bad  their  bou<^s  of 
budnesa.  Istakbri  then  proceeds  to  g^ve  n  (detailed 
account  (copied  without  acknowledgement  by  all  subsequent 
authorities)  of  the  'laa  Canal,  flowing  through  Karkh, 
which  was  navif^hle  for  boats  all  the  way  from  the 
I'Aiplirates  to  tlio  Tigrii^  ;  its  iiutncrous  unriavi^-iibk^  br;inchf-s, 
nuinoly  the  Sariit  Oanal  and  other  minor  channels,  rainifyiin* 
throughout  the  adjacent  quarters.  The  extreme  breadth 
across  both  halves  of  the  city  (East  and  We8t  Baghdad) 
Istakbri  gives  at  five  miles  (the  same  as  the  length  given 
for  the  Palace  walls  along  the  eastern  river  bank),  and  his 
account  concludes  with  the  remark  that  the  gardens  of  the 
Palaces  of  the  Caliph  and  others,  in  East  Baghdad,  were 
almost  entirely  irrigated  by  water-channels  derived  from 
the  Nabrawiln  Canal,  since  the  Tigris  ran  at  too  low  a  level 
for  its  waters  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  except  by  the 
mechanical  contrivance  of  the  water-wbeel,  called  DiUib, 
which  involved  much  labour. 

The  account  of  Baghdad  written  by  Mukaddasi  in  375 
(985  A.D.)  in  le«8  interesting  than  might  bave  been  expected 
from  the  other  portions  of  bis  excellent  and  original  work.' 
lie  inentioua  few  topogra})liical  details,  but  aft^T  expntintine 
on  the  many  advantages  of  position  and  climate  which 
Mansilr  gained  by  selecting  this  particular  site  for  bia 
capital,  he  passes  on  to  lament  the  present  ruin  of  the  great 
city,  which  he  fears  will  soon  rival  Samarra  in  its  stats 
of  chronic  insurrection  and  infamous  misrule.  In  Karkb, 
on  the  west  bank,  he  mentions  the  Fief  of  RabT'  an  the 
most  po})iilou8  quarter,  and  stato«  that  on  tins  side  were 
to  be  found  most  of  the  Markets  and  tine  hous*e*»  nlill 
standing  in  spite  of  the  general  decay.  He  speaks  of  the 
Hospital  lately  built  by  *Adud -ad-Dawlab  opposite  the 
Bridge  of  Boats  leading  to  East  Baghdad;  and  in  tbia 
other  half  of  the  city  the  best  preserved  quarters  were,  he 
says,  those  lying  round  the  Bab-St-Tiik  fthe  great  Arch 
at  the  Jiridgehcad),  aud  near  the  Ditr-al-Aitiii,  iiunicly  the 
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Palace  of  the  Buyid  Princes  recently  built  over  part  of 
the  Siiaininasiyah  Quarter. 

'Adu(l-ad-Dawlah  had  died  in  Baghdad  during  the  year 
372  (982  A.D.),  a  short  time  before  Mukaddasi  wrote  this 
description,  and  he  was  buried  (as  all  good  Shi'ahs  should 
be)  at  Hashhad  'All»  the  celebrated  shrine  on  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  grave  of  the  Caliph  'AlT  was  said  to  hare  been 
made.  After  the  death  of  '  Adud  -  ad  -  Dawluh  the  Buyid 
power  declined,  and  a  period  of  interneciue  war  followed, 
which  only  ended  in  447  (1055  a.d.),  when  Tughril  Be^, 
the  Saljuk,  after  suppressing  the  last  Buyid  Prince,  became 
master  of  Baghdad.  With  him  begins  the  period  of  the 
Saljuk  supremacy  (the  fourth  period  in  the  history  of 
Abbaaids),  which  lasted  about  a  century,  and  is  celebrated 
for  the  acts  and  deeds  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malik  Shah. 
The  Saljuks  were  of  tiie  Turk  rare  (the  Ruyida  had  been 
Persia  11 8 1,  aud  uulike  their  pic-tiecessors,  the  Saljuk  Princes 
for  the  most  part  did  not  reside  in  Baglidad,  but  maintained 
there  a  deputy  wlio  aeted  as  their  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Mesopotamia,  fie  resided  in  Baghdad,  occupying  the  Buyid 
Palace  now  generally  caUed  the  Palace  of  the  Sultanate; 
thus  Baghdad  already  in  Saljuk  times  was  no  longer 
nominally  even  the  neat  of  government  in  the  Kast. 

Dating  from  the  earlier  years  of  the  Saljilk  period  we 
have  a  work  calied  "The  History  of  Baghdad,"  written  by 
£hatlb  in  450  (1058  a.d.),  which  still  unfortunately  remains 
in  MS.  It  is  full  of  interesting  details  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  position  of  the  Tarlous  buildings  in  botb  tbe 
western  and  eastern  quarters  of  the  city,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  copied,  without  any  acknowledgement,  by  later 
compih  rs,  such  as  Yakilt.  This  work  of  Khatib  emitain^, 
for  instance,  the  account  ot  the  Gieek  Embassy  tu  lia^hdad 
in  the  year  30a         a.d.),^  with  the  desoriptiou  of  the 

a 

'  5:(r  .T.Tl.A.S.  for  1S97,  p.  35.  The  full  name  of  tho  wrlfer  is  Ahmad  ibn 
'All  al-Kbji()b  al-Bn^hdndi,  and  I  ha\e  ailopted  the  uame  Kh&kib,  meaDing 
tbe  Preacher,"  merely  lor  conveoieoce  of  brevity.  •  The  Brititli  Huaram  has 
tliree  MSS.  nt  Win  work,  and  there  is  also  anofthrr  ^ootl  copy  iM  the  Biblioth(\{ue 
Nation  in  Parij».  The  >f'^\  whirh  t«  n>f»Tr'Ml  tn  in  the  foilowia^  >• 
numb* Tt  •!  (h.  1607  of  tbe  British  Museuia  iJutuioguo. 

J.&.A.s.  1899.  6S 
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Palaces  of  the  Guliphs  in  the  time  of  Muktadir,  and  thongli 

Kbntlb  is  in  great  part  raerely  a  compiler,  his  book  is 
a  compilation  at  first  hand  citinjj:  autliorities,  uliich  is 
more  than  unfortunately  can  be  said  of  ihtj  works  of  mauj 
later  writers. 

The  century  of  the  Saljuk  supremacy  witnessed  the  great 
expansion  of  £ast  Baghdad,  for  during  the  leign  of 
Muktadi  (fifth  in  descent  from  Muktadir)  suburbs  were 
founded  and  grew  up  round  the  Palaces  of  the  Caliph  which 

in  the  reifm  of  his  sou  and  successor  Mustazhir  were 
surrounded  by  the  city  wall  that  still  exists.  As  showing 
the  wide  extent  of  the  metropolis  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  before  the  rpio;n  of  MusUizhir,  Khatib  reports  that 
when  he  lived  in  Baghdad  there  were  six  Great  Mosques 
where  the  Public  Prayers  were  always  said  on  the  Friday. 
These  were,  four  in  West  Baghdad,  namely,  the  Mosque 
of  Mansiir  in  the  Basrah  Gate  Quarter,  the  Mo^^que  of  the 
Harbiyuh  Quaiter,  that  of  the  Fief  of  Zubayihui,  and  the 
^losque  of  BarathfT  liali-way  to  Muhawwal  on  the  'Isa 
Canal ;  while  in  East  Baghdad  there  were  only  two  Friday 
Mosques,  namely,  the  old  Mosque  in  Rusafah  and  that 
which  the  Caliph  'Ali  Muktsfi  had  built  near  the  Hasani 
Palace.^ 

Khntib  also  gives  some  important  data  concerning  the 
Hre;i  covered  bv  the  houses  of  Baghdad  in  his  day  ;  fully 
contirming  what  has  been  told  us  in  the  previous  century 
by  Iftakhrl^  to  the  effect  that  the  city  had  then  already 
extended  over  au  area  of  land  measuring  five  miles  across 
in  every  direction.  The  statements  found  in  Ehatib  sre 
reckoned  in  terms  of  the  Jarlt^  a  land  measure  which  was 
a  square  of  sixty  ells  side.  Adopting  twenty>three  inches 
as  the  mean  of  the  various  estimatt'S  for  the  length  of  the 
ell  (dhira')y  three  Jaribs  and  a  third  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  our  acre,  or  in  other  words  ten  Jaribs  are 

»  It  is  impHtiint  to  distinrriush  belwceu  the  two  Caliphs  'AJi  Muktafi  2S9 
(902  A.o.)  and  Miil.iummad  Muktafid^O  (I13S  a.d.),  bente  th«  addition  <»f  th« 
p<>rs<iii;il  nunc.    For  the  smne  rfvisou  I  write  Mnnsur  I'Ssliid  o-JS*  11:^.') 
di:>tmgmaU  this  Caliph  trum  llarun-ar-ilashid  IiO  (76(>  k.i>.).  KiiA|ib, 
f.  isa«;  and  for  what  loUov»  see  f.  108«,  L 
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equal  to  thrae  acres,  and  the  Ei)<,^libli  square  mile  would 
oonfam  2,133  Jaiibs.^ 

Cojiniig  now  to  the  statements  made  by  Kluitib  we  find 
that  three  valuations  of  the  area  of  the  city  at  ditici^ent 
epuclis  are  recorded.  The  earliest  dates  from  the  time  when 
Muvraiiak,  brother  of  the  Caliph  Mu'tamid,  was  in  Baghdad 
— presuniabljr  therefore  about  the  year  270  (884  a.d.) — 
during  the  Zanj  rebellion,  while  the  Caliphs  still  resided 
at  Samarra.  It  is  reported  that  East  Baghdad  at  this  time 
covered  26,250  Jarlbs,  West  Baghdad  covering  17,500 
JarTbs,  of  which  total  the  cemeteries  counted  for  74  Jai  i^s. 
These  tigures  give  an  area  of  about  12J  and  81  squtire  iiniea 
r&npectively  for  the  two  halves  of  the  city.  East  and  West, 
or  21  square  miles  in  total,  the  cemeteries  occupying  rather 
more  than  22  acres  of  this  spaoe. 

Next,  at  some  date  nearer  to  the  time  of  Ehatib,  which 
is  not  exactly  specified,  but  when  Baghdad  had  once  more 
become  "  tlie  Abode  of  the  Caliphate,"  the  iiuinbers  recorded 
are : — 27,000  JarThg  for  East  Baghdad,  and  for  the  older 
city  on  the  western  bank  at  one  time  26,750  Jarihs,  but 
at  another  time  16,760  Jaribs,  unless,  indeed,  the  higher 
of  these  figures  be  regurded  as  merely  a  clencal  error  for 
the  lower,  though  as  against  this  supposition  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  each  figure  as  cited  by  Khatib  is  Touched 
for  on  a  separate  authority.  These  tigures  work  out  as 
the  equivalent  of  12^  square  miles  for  East  Baghdad,  and 
for  the  lower  estimate  of  the  western  city  somewhat  under 
eight  square  miles.  In  round  numbers  2(4  square  miles 
for  both  sides  at  this  lower  estimate  for  West  Baghdad, 
while  the  sum-total  would  come  up  to  about  twenty^five 
square  miles  if  we  accept  the  higher  figure. 

These  calculations  cannot  of  course  be  regarded  as  very 
exact,  but  the  Arabs  were,  for  iheir  time,  skilful  land 
surveyors,  practisintr  the  art  for  their  fiscal  assessnunits 
and  for  the  laying  down  of  the  irrigation  canaU.  Further, 
as  above  noted,  these  tigures  tend  to  conhrm  the  estimate 

*  For  this  estimntc  of  the  Jarib  compare  Mawardi,  edited  by  M.  Eager, 
p.  265.    (Boun,  IbJa.) 
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alreacly  given  by  Istakhri,  which,  at  five  miles .acro8a»  length 
and  breadth,  woald  give  twenty-five  square  miles  lor  the 
square,  and  19^  square  miles  for  the  area  of  a  circle  with 
this  diameter.^  How  much  Baghdad  has  decreased  siiice 
the  timea  of  the  Oalipbs  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  day  East  Baghdad  is  computed  to  cover 
an  area  of  591  acres,  while  in  West  Baghdad  the  remains 
known  as  the  Old  Town  "  comprise  only  146  acres,  giving 
a  total  for  both  sides  which  is  equivalent  to  rather  over 
cue  square  mile  and  a  sixth. 

The  Saljuks,  as  already  said,  had  inherited  from  their 
predecessors,  the  Buyids,  the  great  Palace  and  Qovernment 
Offices  called  the  Dar-as-Sultanah  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Eastern  City.  On  tbe  south  side  of  this  Malik  Bbah  in  485 
(1092  A.n.)  founded  the  great  Saljuk  Mosque  known  as  the 
Jimi'-as-Sultan,  while  at  about  the  same  time  his  Wazir,  the 
celebrated  Nizam-al-Mulk,  built  and  endowed  the  Nizamljah 
College  on  the  land  by  the  Tigris  bank  below  the  Palaces  of 
the  Caliph.  These  buildings  both  date  from  the  reign  of 
the  Caliph  Muktadi-467  to  487  (1076  to  1094  a.d.)— in 
whose  time  also  many  new  quarters  were  laid  out  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Caliphsy  which  quarters 
before  long  oame  to  form  the  new  town  of  East  Baghdad. 
In  488  (1095  a.d.)  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  the 
next  Caliph,  Mustazhir,  this  New  City,  lying  about  a  niile 
below  the  8;iljuk  Palaces  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced 
by  four  gates,  which  wall  (as  proved  by  the  gates)  is  identical 
in  its  main  lines  with  the  present  town  wall  of  modem 
Baghdad. 

The  Caliphate,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  Saljuk 
period,  had  already  sunk  into  political  insignificance,  and 

the  Caliphs  having  much  spare  time  and  considerable 
revenues  employed  their  energies  in  palace  building.  It 
is  indeed  mainly  to  this  period  that  the  great  Harim,  or 
Precinct,  as  their  residence  came  to  be  called,  owes  ils 

^  For  the  loiiffth  of  the  side  of  tlic  Jarib,  r;im<  ly  sixty  ells,  Khatih  uses  tb« 
t#rm  I/nbl,  moaiiiiij^  a  "  r<»r(l  *'  or  "  rope,"  which  npparoutly  is  not  j?i\en  m  thk 
iiptciiil  aciiiiG  in  our  dictioaoriea,  aud  it  uiuy  therefore  be  worth  noting. 
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magnificence,  as  described  in  tlie  pages  of  Yakut.  IIo 
riieiitious  in  particular  the  great  Rayhaiiiyiii  (the  Palace 
ou  the  Perfumers*  Market)  and  the  second  Palace  of  the 
Crown  (Kasr-at-Tuj;,  both  ol  which  were  bailt  at  the  doee 
of  the  8aljuk  period. 

la  the  year  530  (1136  A.!).),  under  the  Caliph  MansSr 
Rashid  (not  to  be  confouDded  ^th  Haruii-ar-Raefa!d)» 
lia;;hdad  sustuuiod  a  third  siege,  of  only  two  months* 
duration  however,  by  an  army  under  command  of  Saltan 
Maa'ud  the  Saljuk.  The  Sultan,  who  had  pitched  his  siege 
camp  at  the  Malikiyahi  iomu]  no  difficulty  in  investing 
the  city,  for  the  Goyernor  ol  Waait  on  the  lower  Tigris, 
sent  hint  up  reinforcemeDta  by  boat  which  shot  in  the 
Caliph  from  the  river  side,  while  the  populace,  taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles,  rose  in  insurrection,  plundered 
the  quarters  of  the  Western  City,  and  sacked  the  Palace 
called  the  Tuhirid  Harim,  where,  it  is  t^aid,  they  gained  an 
imoiense  booty.  After  a  blockade  of  fifty  days,  the  Caliph 
Mansiir  Haabid  finally  fled  to  Mosul,  and  was  there  forced  to 
abdicate,  his  uncle^  Muhammad  Muktaf  i,  being  set  up  in  his 
place,  and  Sultan  Maa'ud  retired  with  his  army  eastward.^ 

A  fourth  siege  took  place  twenty-one  years  later  during 
the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Muli  iininad  Muktafi,  wlinse  relations 
with  Sultan  Muhuniujad,  nephew  and  successor  of  Sultan 
Mas'ud  aforesaid,  had  become  so  strained  in  551  a.h.  that 
the  Saljuk  Sultan,  marching  into  'Irak,  appeared  with  his 
army  before  the  walls  of  Baghdad  in  the  month  Bhu-l* 
Ka'adah  of  that  year  (January,  1157  a.d.).  The  Caliph 
forthwith  shut  himself  up  in  East  Baghdad,  where  a  gr<*at 
store  of  nuinitions  and  provisions  by  las  orders  had  already 
been  brought  together,  and  the  city  walls  were  well  pro- 
vided with  both  catapults  and  mangonels,  the  towers  being 
garrisoned  by  cross-bowmen.  Further,  barges,  also  carrying 
cross-bowmen  and  ostapults,  were  set  to  patrol  the  Tigris, 
where  the  Bridges  of  Boats  had  been  taken  up  in  order 
thoroughly  to  guard  the  river  side  of  the  Eastern  City. 

^  The  dctaili  of  the  third  siege  of  Baghdad  are  given  hy  Ibn-al-Athir,  xi,  26. 
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MarohiQgf    down    the    great    Khar&aii    road,  Sultan 

Muhammad  effected  a  junction  with  his  LieutenanT,  the 
Governor  of  Mostil,  and  hiniM'h  crossed  the  T 
liaghdad.  The  attack  was  delivered  in  two  divisions, 
namely,  from  the  western  quarter  and  from  the  north-east, 
where  part  of  the  Saljuk  army  occapied  the  great  Palace 
of  the  Sultans  outside  the  city  wall.  Up-stream,  aboTe 
Baghdad*  Sultan  Muhammad  had  already  spanned  the  Tigri* 
by  a  new  Bridge  of  Boats,  thus  conreniently  to  connect 
the  two  portions  of  his  army.  His  own  hea(lf|uartt'ifl  were 
on  the  Sarat  (^anal,  and  from  tuiv^  tu  time  he  Ininself  ero^st-l 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Sultans  in  order  to  urrre  on  the  fiiega 
operations.  In  East  Baghdad  the  city  walls  were  closely 
invested  by  his  troops,  in  spite  of  frequent  sallies  from 
within  the  town,  and  the  besiegers  shortly  after  their  arrival 
were  reinforced  from  Hillah,  Eufah,  Wasit,  and  Basnh. 
In  spite  of  numbers,  however,  they  made  but  little  progress, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  moiilhs  the  Sultan  found  that  his 
advanced  positions  had  come  to  be  so  harassed  by  the 
mangonels  of  the  townspeople  that  he  was  forced  to  ahilt 
his  headquarter  camp  in  West  Baghdad,  and  retire  westward 
to  the  line  of  the  'laS  GanaL  His  troops  had  more  thaa 
once  made  an  attack  against  the  river  front  of  East  Baghdad, 
where  there  was  no  city  wall,  only  the  line  of  the  great 
Palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Caliph ;  but  coming  to  the 
assault  in  their  boats  they  were  always  beaten  off  by  the 
Baghdad  people,  and  they  had  lost  many  of  their  best  men. 

Meanwhile  in  the  month  Safar  of  552  (March,  1157  a.i>.) 
the  Haj j  Caravan  from  Mecca  arrived  on  its  return  journey, 
and  the  Pilgrims  were  much'  scandalised  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  being  assaulted  in  bis 
own  capital  by  the  Saljuk  Sultan.  Further,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  months,  the  Caliph  Muktafi  had  succeN>fulIy 
turned  the  arts  of  diplomacy  aguiust  his  adyersary,  and 
Sultan  Muhammad,  in  addition  to  the  ill-success  of  the 
siege,  now  found  himself  threatened  by  keason  at  home, 
where  a  relative  was  working  to  supplant  him  in  his  capital 
city  of  Hamadan.   Matters  now  went  rapidly  from  bad  to 
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worse,  and  in  the  following  month  of  Rabi'  1  (April),  after 
having  been  rather  more  than  three  months  encamped  before 
Baghdad,  Sultiii  J^luhuramad  in  despair  precipitately  raised 
the  sieg^e.  He  had  first  to  cross  the  Tisrris  by  his  new 
bridge  above  the  Palace  of  the  Sultaus,  before  be  could 
set  oat  for  Hamadan  with  his  body-guard  and  personal 
followers,  but  his  retreat  being  ill-orgaQized,  he  came 
near  to  lose  his  baggage  at  the  passage  of  the  Bridge  of 
Boats.  The  people  of  Baghdad,  hearing  of  his  departure, 
oame  pouring  out  of  the  city,  stormed  and  sacked  the  Palace 
of  tlic  Sultms — the  gate.s  of  wliicli  they  tore  oti*,  bunuii*]^ 
all  the  furniture  within  its  precincts — nnd  tlieii  buddcnly 
tidvauciug,  the  mob  cut  the  comiouuicauOns  between  the 
body«guard  of  the  Sultan  and  his  army,  wliioh  still  remained 
encamped  in  West  Baghdad.  Sultan  Muhammad,  however, 
only  delayed  to  recover  his  per^nal  baggage,  and  then 
hastened  his  retreat  along  the  Khurasan  hi>^hroad  towards 
Hamadan,  leaving  the  main  body  of  his  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  of  Mosul  to  settle  matters  as 
they  could.  These  were  still  in  force  on  the  western  bank, 
but  finding  they  were  thus  abandoned,  the  troops  promptly 
retired  north  on  Mosul,  without  any  further  molestation  at 
the  hands  of  the  Baghdad  people. 

The  details  of  this  siege,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
a  condensed  account,  are  graphically  related  by  the  con* 
temporary  historian  'huiid  ad-Din  of  Ibfahan,  who  was  in 
Baghdad  at  the  time,  and  took  tlio  occasion  of  tlie  retreat 
to  indite  a  congratulatory  ode  to  the  Caliph  Muktufi  on 
tbe  success  of  his  arms.  The  account,  it  is  true,  adds  little 
to  our  topographical  knowledge,  but  in  the  dearth  of 
contemporary  writers  it  is  not  without  interest.'  A  notice 
of  this  fourth  siege  is  aluo  recorded  in  ihe  Chronicle 
of  Ibn-al-AthIr,  who  becomes  our  best  general  authority 
for  liagh  lad  attrr  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centun'  (the 
tenth  A.I).; — when  Tabari  and  his  contiauator  'Ani)  Inive 
closed  their  annals — ^and  this  Chronicle  carries  us  down  to 

*  'Imid-ad-DiQ,  ii.  2(6  to  265  (is  Recueii  des  Textes  relatifs  h  rhiatoire  det 
Sddjottcides  par  M.  th»  Uoutsnu,  Leyden,  1889) ;  Ibtt<*al<Athir,  xi,  140. 
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the  year  628  (1230  a.t>.),  namely  to  the  reign  of  the  £fttber 
of  the  last  Abbasid  Caliph  of  Bagbdad. 

The  Saljuk  supremacy  may  be  said  Tirtiially  to  have 
come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Sultan  Sanjar,  tbe  last 
of  the  great  Saljuks,  in  55'^  (1157  a.d.)  ;  after  which  began 
the  fifth  and  last  perio<i  in  the  history  of  I)a<>^li(lad.  This 
was  characterizefl  by  the  almost  complete  political  insig- 
nificanoe  of  the  Abbasid  Caliphs;  and  tbe  Caliphate,  aft«r 
a  century  of  this  dotage,  came  to  an  end  with  the  Mongol 
invasion  under  Huligu  in  656  (1258  a.d.).  During  thia 
period  tbe  Caliphs  were  chiefly  occupied  in  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  ephemeral  palaces,  and  with  layiog  out 
gardens  within  the  Harim  walls,  all  of  which  futilitit-a 
iippear  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  Peibiuii  Tuel  Kiiakarn, 
who  visited  Baghdad  in  550  (1155  a.d.)  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  He  has  left  us  a  very  rhetorical  description 
(useless,  unfortunately,  for  topographical  purposes)  of  wbat 
be  saw  in  "the  Abode  of  tbe  Caliphate":  the  gardens^  he 
says,  are  the  equal  of  those  of  Paradise ;  tbe  waters  of  tbe 
Tigris,  which  are  only  comparable  in  their  pellucidiiess  to 
the  Tears  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  flow  round  pjist  the  Kurkh 
Quarter,  and  the  river  surface  is  everywhere  covered  witb 
boats  which  KbakanI  likens  to  the  Cradle  of  Jesus  for 
their  grace  of  build.  Witb  a  good  deal  more  in  this  style 
of  bombast,  and  aYoiding  any  detailed  description  of  tbe 
town  or  its  palaces,  Khakani  concludes  bis  poem  witb  a  long 
panegyric  of  the  Caliph  Muhammad  Muktafi,  and  of  tbe 
various  learned  persons  whom  he  saw  in  Baghdad.^ 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Jewish  traveller,  visited  Baghdad 
a  few  years  after  the  time  of  Khakani,  approximately  in 
655  (1160  A.D.)»  but  bis  narrative  gives  us  little  topo- 
graphical information,  since  bis  attention  is  wholly  directed 
to  eDumerating  tbe  settlements  of  bis  co-religionists  in 
Babylonia.  He  states,  however,  that  in  bis  time  the  Caliph 
only  left  his  Palace  once  a  year,  namely,  on  the  great 

*  Klii^ant,  p.  91,  of  the  lithographed  Lucknow  edition  of  1294  (1877  a^}. 
I  have  to  thank  iny  friend  PkofeMor  £.  G.  Browne,  of  CembiM^f  inr  tfie  IMS 
of  thia  work,  whieh  I  should  otherwiaa  hsfo  failed  to  tee. 
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Feast  Day  at  the  oloae  of  the  Ramadaa  Fast,  when  setting 
forth  in  procession  he  visited  the  Mosque  near  the  Basrah 
Gate,  which  same  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  was  the 

Metropolitan  Mosque  of  the  City.  Tlie  Jami'  of  the  older 
City  of  MansHr  ia  evidently  the  phico  here  designated ; 
but  it  may  be  questioued  (comparing  this  with  the  account 
left  us  by  Ibn  Jubayr  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  later)  whether 
either  the  Caliph  Muhammad  Muktafi  or  Muataojid  really 
maintained  the  sedasion  of  which  Benjamin  of  Tudelm 
epeaks.* 

Contrasting  with  the  futilities  of  the  Persian  Khakani 
are  the  graphic  descriptiou-s  given  us  by  tlie  Spanish  Arab 
Ibu  Jubayr  who  visited  Baghdad  some  thirty  years  later, 
namely,  in  680  (11S4  a.d.)<  He  was  then  on  his  way  back 
from  Mecca,  and  came  up  the  great  KOfah  highroad  from 
the  south,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Qillah  by  the 
Bridge  of  Boats,  recently  established  here  by  the  Caliph 
Nasir  for  the  conyenience  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  formerly 
liud  had  to  cross  the  great  river  in  a  ferry.  After  leaving 
the  Euphrates,  Ibn  Jubayr  passed  throuj^h  the  town  of 
Sarsar  on  the  canal  of  that  name,  and  entered  Baghdad 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Safar,  580  (17th  May,  1184), 
alighting  in  the  suburb  of  West  Baghdad  called  the 
Kurayyah,  whioh  lay  over  against  the  Ni^miyah  College 
of  the  Eastern  City.' 

Ibn  Jubayr  devotes  many  pages  to  the  account  of  what 
he  did  during  the  fortnight  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
capital  of  the  Oaiipb  Nasir,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  describes  West 
Baghdad  as  being  for  the  greater  part  in  rain.  Its  four 
most  populous  quarters  were :  first,  the  Kurayyah  suburb 
near  the  (later)  Bridge  of  Boats,  the  best  built  in  the  first 
instance  and  the  least  dilapidated ;  next  to  this  was  Karkh 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall ;  and  above  hiy  the  quarter 
of  the  Basrah  Gate  (ior  what  still  reniaiued  of  the  Kound 

'    The  Itinerary  of  Beajamin  of  TadeU,"  i,  97  (in  Uebrew  aad  Eogluh,  bj 
A.  Asher,  1840). 
*  •«  The  Timfda  of  Iba  Jabsjr,'*  edited  by  W.  Wriffkl,  p.  219. 
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City  had  now  come  to  be  known  hj  ike  name  of  its  sottUi- 
eastern  Gate)  with  the  Great  Mosque  of  Mansur,  still  used 

for  the  Friday  Prayers  ;  lastly,  the  quarter  called  the  Shari* 
(the  Hig^broad)  along*  the  'J'igris  bank  above  the  'Aduui 
]Ini>pital,  the  market  of  which  connected  the  Shilri*  QuarWr 
with  the  suburb  of  the  Busrah  Gate.  Other,  but  less 
populous,  quarters  of  West  Baghdad  were:  the  flarbiyab, 
the  highest  on  the  river  bank,  and  adjacent  thereto  the 
'Attabiyah  Quarter,  or  the  'Attablyla.  This  last  perpetuated 
the  name  of  'Attab,  ^^reat-grandson  of  Omayyah  (the 
aiicehtor  of  the  Oinayvad  Caliphs),  and  'Atlab,  wliu  was 
a  coutemporaiy  of  the  Prophrt,  had  been  named  by 
Muhummad  to  be  Governor  of  Mecca,  a  post  which  lie  ulso 
continued  to  hold  during  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Abu  Bakr. 
The  quarter  of  Baghdad  which  bore  his  name  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  by  his  descendants  who  had  settled 
there  at  an  unknown  period,  and  the  name  of  the  'Attabfyin 
afterwards  obtained  a  world-wide  renown  by  reason  of  the 
*Attjibi  silk  aiutU  (in  Europe  called  Tabby),  wlitch  \v<  re 
first  manufactured  in  this  suburb.'  Further,  Ibn  Jubayr 
saw  the  tomb  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi  near  the  Basrah  Gate 
suburb,  and  the  shrine  of  the  Imam  MQua  in  the  grant 
cemetery  to  the  north  (known  now  as  the  Eazimayn),  this 
last  being  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  many  distinguished 
and  holy  personages. 

^  This  name  has  had  a  lonp  life.   The  'AtJahl  silks  became  tumou<i  throughout 
the  Moslem  world,  and  were  imitfittKi  in  other  towiw.    Idifsi  in  648  (1153  a  d.) 
deficribfs  Alnieriu  in  Sum  li' in  Spain  as  in  hin  time  p'  x^f-^sinjr  eij^ht  huodie*! 
luoiuii  fur  tiiik  weaving,  and  the  'Attubi  atutia  are  pattaularl^'  meutionad  ato<>ug 
those  that  were  nuuratactured.   The  name  passed  into  Spanish  under  the  form 
Attabi,  and  thfiirt  (o  Itulian  inn!  French  a>  t''f  %».    Tlic  name  taby  lor  a  nt  h 
kind  of  silk  is  now  obsolete  in  English,  but  in  the  seventeenth  and  ei}rlite»^nth 
centuries  the  word  was  in  common  u.se.    In  February.  1603,  when  tJirabeth 
recetved  the  Venetian  Envoy  Soaramelli,  the  (^ueen  is  descril»ed  as  weariu;^^ 
u  dn'KS  of  si!\  (  r        whitf  taby  ("  vestit.i  t]i  tabi  fl'nrirf'iito  el  bi;iiii-.)     .  Th« 
iJiary  of  Samuel  I'epvs  recordu  how  on  C^ctober  16,  10(31,  he  wore  hn  "  t^i^e- 
tahy  traistecoNte  with  ga\d  lace";  and  a  century  latcar  Hiia  Bnrnej,  on  the 
weuMon  of  tiir  liIitlHlay  t.f  tin-  Princess  Royal  at  Windsor,  S>  pt.  rabi  r  20.  1786. 
appeared  in  u  gown  ot  "  lilac  tabby."    £)r.  Johnson  gives  the  spelling 
in  his  Dictionary,  and  explains  it  as  *'  a  kind  of  wared  silk,"  adding  Uiat  tM 
tahby-eat  ia  so  named  from  the  brindled  niarkinpi  of  the  tur.     It  is  oertainlr 
curious  thfif  the  common  epithet  applied  to  a  cat  in  modrrn  ETi<rlish  should 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  a  C'ompanion  of  the  I'rupQet 
llttl^aninuMtf  and  goTemor  of  Mecca  in  the  aeventh  leatiiiy 
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Across  the  river  in  £a9t  Baghdad,  and  opposite  the 
Saziinuyn,  was  the  Quarter  round  the  Tomb  of  Abu  Hanifah, 
lying  above  Rusafak  and  its  great  Mosque,  and  round  this 
last  were  seen  the  sepulchres  of  many  other  holy  men, 
aud  more  celebrated  still  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  At 
a  considerable  distance  below  Eusafah  oame  the  Palaces 
of  the  Caliph,  covering  an  area  estimated  at  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  City,  and  the 
royal  precincts  were  encircled  by  the  various  palaces  of 
the  Abhiiiid  nobles,  so  to  8|>eak  "  imprisoned  in  their 
grandeur/*  Ibn  Jubayr  was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
the  gardens  in  this  quarter;  but  he  remarks  tliat  the 
markets  of  East  Ban^hdad  were  almost  entirely  supplied  by 
the  produce  of  the  lands  under  cultivation  on  the  opposite 
or  western  bank.  There  were  three  Great  Mosques  for  the 
Friday  Prayers  in  use  in  East  Baghdad  when  Ibii  Jubayr 
was  there,  namely,  tlie  Mosque  ol  the  Caliph  within  the 
Palace;  the  ^Io>(pio  of  the  Sultan,  which  jay  outside  to 
the  north  of  the  (iale  of  the  Sultan  in  the  City  wall,  and 
standing  in  front  of  the  Saljuk  P  ilaces;  and  lastly  the 
Rusafah  Mosque,  which  stood  a  mile  distant  from  t\\e  Mosque 
of  the  Sultan  aforesaid,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Shrine  of  Abu  Hanifah. 

In  the  whole  of  Baghdad  Ibn  Jubayr  further  counted 
eleven  Mosques  whojc  the  Friday  I'rayers  were  said,  and 
of  ITamniclris  or  Hot-baths,  so  many  that  none  could  tell 
their  number;  one  person  assuring  him  that  there  were 
over  two  thousand,  and  he  adds  that  in  these  the  halls 
were  so  finely  plastered  with  bitumen,  brought  from  Basrah, 
that  the  visitor  imagined  the  walls  to  be  lined  with  slabs 
of  black  marble.  Of  Colleges — each  more  magniBcent  than 
a  palace— over  thirty  were  to  be  counted,  the  greatest  being 
the  Nizamiyah,  which  had  been  recently  restored.  Lastly, 
Ibn  Jubayr  describes  the  city  wall  with  its  four  gates,  which 
went  in  a  semi-circle  round  East  Baghdad,  from  the  Tigris 
bank  above  to  the  river  again  below  the  city  quarters; 
and  this  wall,  as  already  said,  is  virtually  identical  with 
the  present  wall  round  modern  Baghdad,  for  one  of  the 
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extant  gates  still  bears  an  insoriptiaii  set  op  hj  tbe  Caliph 
Naairi  who  was  reigning  when  Ibn  Jubayr  visited  Baghdad. 
Towards  the  olose  of  the  reign  of  this  same  Caliph  Kasir, 

and  about  the  year  623  (122G  a.d.),  Yakut  wrote  his  great 
Geographical  Dictionary  (the  articles  in?;nii^ed  in  alpha- 
betical order),  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  greatest  btorehouna 
of  geographical  facts  compiled  by  any  one  man  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  knew  Baghdad  intimately,  having  been 
brought  ap  there,  but  wrote  at  a  distaaoei  oompiling 
ttnoritioally,  and  hence  in  minor  points  of  detail  he  is 
sometimes  gailty  of  egregious  blunders.  His  descriptions 
of  the  various  Palaces  of  the  Caliphs  arc  invaluable,  but  his 
statements  concerning  the  relative  jin^itioM-,  of  p)laces  aud 
quarters  in  Baghdad,  especially  in  regard  to  the  points 
of  tbe  compass,  are  both  vague  and  contradictory.  If  we 
were  without  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  it  would  be 
impossible,  following  his  accounts  alone,  to  draw  up  any 
consistent  plan  of  Baghdad ;  but  with  the  earlier  systematic 
descriptions  to  refer  to,  enabling  us  to  correct  minor  errors, 
the  plan  of  the  city  having  been  laid  down  gains  a  fulness 
of  detail  that  would  be  unattainable  witkout  the  numerous 
articles  of  his  Dictionary, 

He  describes  (under  various  articles)  West  Baghdad  as 
consisting  in  his  day  oi  a  number  of  separate  quarters,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall.  Thus  the  Harblyah  in  the 
northern  part  of  West  Baghdad  lay  like  a  separate  wsUed 
town,  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  remainder  of  Old 
Baghdad,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  many  waste  lands.  The 
Harblyah  also  included  several  minor  quarters,  and  to  the 
west  of  it  lay  the  separate  townships  of  the  Chabar  Su'}, 
the  *'  Four  Markets,"  and  the  ^Attabiyah,  as  already  noticed 
by  Ibn  Jubayr.  At  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
Harbiyah  stood  the  Old  Mosque  o£  Manfiir,  which  was 
included  in  the  quarter  of  the  Basrah  Gate,  this  Gate,  ss 
already  said,  havinir  ^nvea  iU  name  to  what  continued  to 
be  habitable  of  the  uUler  Round  City.  The  Karkhaya  Canal 
had  in  part  disappeared,  but  (he  Merchant^  Quarter  of 
Karkh  remained  standing  **  a  horse  gallop  "  (or  about  hall- 
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B-mile)  distant  from  the  Basrah  Gate  Quarter,  the  population 

of  which  last,  being  of  the  orthodox  Sunni  faith,  were  the 
rivals  oi  the  JbCarkh  people,  who  were  all  bigoted  heterodox 
bhrahs. 

Adjoining  Earkh,  and  oq  the  Tigris  bank,  was  the 
Kuxayyah  and  the  quarter  of  the  Kallayin  Oanal,  where 
fried  meats  were  sold;  also  the  Tabik  Oanal  Quarter,  which 
in  the  time  of  Yahilt  had  been  recently  burnt  down ;  and 

hence,  as  he  says,  tliusu  were  already  for  the  most  part  merely 
80  many  rubbi^li  heaps.  The  quarter  round  the  Muhawwal 
Gate,  lying  inland  Irom  Karkh  and  inhabited  by  Sunnis, 
who  were  always  at  feud  with  their  Shrah  neigbboura, 
appears  to  have  still  retained  some  of  its  former  opulence; 
while  the  town  of  Mu^wwal,  a  league  beyond  the  outer 
suburbs  of  West  Baghdad,  was  populous  and  famous  for 
its  excellent  markets.  The  Shilniziyah  Cemetery  lay  to 
the  south  of  Kurkh,  while  to  the  north  ot  the  Ilaihivali 
extended  the  great  burial-ground  round  the  Shrine  of  the 
Imam  Musa,  now  known  as  the  Kazimavn. 

On  the  eastern  bank,  the  centre  of  population,  was  the 
great  Palace  of  the  Caliph,  described  as  occupying  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  dty ;  and  all  round  this  lay 
a  network  of  markets  and  streets,  extending  to  the  city  wall, 
and  ill  places  ^joiiig  l)eyond  it.  Outside  the  wall  and  at 
pome  distance  to  tlie  north,  was  Rusfilah  witli  its  Mosque 
surrounded  by  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs ;  and  up-stream^ 
beyond  this  nj>ain,  lay  the  quarter  named  after  the  Shrine 
of  Abu  Hanifah,  with  its  own  market;  and  theso  two 
outlying  suburbs  with  the  neighbouring  Christian  Quarter, 
called  the  Dar-ar-Rum  (House  of  the  Greeks),  were  all  that 
remained  hal)itable  in  the  time  of  Yakiit  of  the  older 
(nortiiorn)  part  of  the  Eastern  City,  wliieh  formerly  had 
consitited  of  the  three  great  quarters  of  Kusafah,  Sham- 
ma  «iy  ah,  and  Mukharrim. 

Yakut,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  dates,  describes  Baghdad 
for  Qs  aa  the  great  city  stood  immediately  prior  to  the 
Mongol  invasion;  and  the  only  building  of  note  erected 
after  his  time  was  the  Mustansirlyah  College.    This  was 
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built  hj  the  Caliph  Mustansir,  the  father  of  the  laat  of 
the  AbbasidSr  and  the  description  of  it  ia  giTcn  in  the 
contemporary  Obroniole  of  Aha-UFaraj.^   The  mtns  of  thift 

college  still  exist,  and  at  some  distance  Irom  it  stands  the 
minaret  of  a  Moj^que  also  inscribod  witli  the  imnie  (*f  this 
same  Caiipli.  No  mention,  however,  oi  Mustansir  haviog 
built  a  Mosque  occurs  in  the  Chronicles,  and  it  seoras 
probable  that  these  remains  of  the  so-called  Muataosiriyah 
Mosque  are  in  reality  those  of  the  far  older  Mosque  of  the 
Palace  built  by  the  Caliph  'A1?  MnktafI  more  than  three 
centuries  before,  which  Alustansir  having  restored,  caused 
to  be  ornamented  with  the  in^^eript  ion  now  bearing  his 
name.  It  may  be  added  that  besides  these  huiidio ga  in  the 
city  of  Baghdad,  ^lustansir  also  constructed  the  magnificent 
stone  bridge  of  four  great  arches  over  the  Da  jay  1  Canal 
near  Harba,  as  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  Fakhri,'  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist  and  have  been  oarefully 
described  by  Captain  Felix  Jones,  R.N. 

Tn  the  dearth  of  autliorities  for  the  last  centuries  of  the 
history  of  Baghdad,  some  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  great  Biographical  Dictionary  compiled  about  the  year 
(^^4  (1256  A.D.)  by  Ibn  Khallikiin.  He  was  a  native  of 
Irbil  (Arbela)  near  Mosul  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  though 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  himself  ever  yisited  Baghdad, 
he  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its 
public  l)uildings.  From  incidental  remarks  in  the  Tarious 
biographies  we  often  gain  information — concerning  the  lai4?r 
buildings  especially  —  which  is  lacking  in  the  meaan^ 
chronicles  of  this  period;  tluis  his  article  on  Malik  Shah 
is  our  only  authority  for  the  fact  that  this  Prince  was  the 
founder  of  the  Jami'*a6-SultSn,  the  great  Friday  Mosque 
of  the  SaljOks  in  East  Baghdad,  outside  the  Palace  of 
the  Sultans.     Ibn  Khallikau  died  at  Damascus  in  681 

*  Cbrouicle  of  Abu-l-Faraj,  p.  425.    (beyrout,  1890.) 

3  Blfaehri,  Arabiiwh  von  W.  Ahlwardt,  p.  S80.   (Ooths,  1860.)  "BombtT 

Oov«  iiiiiK'iit  lUr  ids,"  X(».  xliii,  New  Sf-ries  (1857).  **  Memoirs  by  Conimandrr 
Kelix  Jones,"  p.  2d2,  wbtro  two  drawinp*  of  tbis  bridj^e  will  bt  foiirul.  aho  (be 
copy  o(  the  inscriptioD  by  Mustau.^ir  wbicb  it  bciini,  duted  iu  lUe  }ear  6if 
{im  A.l>.). 
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(1282  A.B.)f  a  score  of  years  after  the  Mongol  seek  of 
Baghdad ;  bat  of  these  recent  events  he  maintains  a  discreet 
silence  throughout  his  Dictionary,  which  deals  exdusirely 

with  the  notable  persooasres  uf  ihe  past  age. 

For  the  (details  of  tho  full  of  Baglidad  and  the  prroat 
siege  by  Hiilugu^  we  have  to  consult,  in  the  main,  the  works 
of  Persian  historians;  since  Ibn*aU A thir  closes  his  Chronicle 
with  the  year  628  a.h.,  and  neither  Abu*l-Faraj  nor  Abu-l- 
Fida  afford  much  information  on  this  subject.  Indeed  of 
the  Mongol  siege  in  the  seventh  century  a.h.  we  know  far 
less  than  we  do,  thanks  to  Tabari,  of  the  first  siege  in 
the  time  of  the  Culipli  AniTn  in  the  second  century  a.h. 

The  Persian  History  called  the  Tabakiit-i- Nasiri,  which 
was  written  shortly  after  ^^58  (1260  a.d.),  is  a  contemporary 
authority  for  the  times  of  Hulagu,  and  this  with  the  infor* 
mation  fonnd  in  the  work  of  Rashid-ad*Din,  also  written 
in  Persian,  which  was  finished  in  710  (1310  a.d.),  provides 
a  fairly  clear  account  of  the  siege  operations.^  After 
overnuiniiij^  and  devastafinf^  western  Persia,  the  ^^longol 
armies  poured  down  the  groat  KhunT^Jin  Road  from  Hulwiin, 
the  main  body  marching  direct  on  East  Baghdad.  A  con* 
siderable  detachment,  however,  had  been  sent  up-stream 
with  orders  to  cross  the  Tigris  at  Takrit,  thenoe  to  make 
a  sweep  round,  and  after  capturing  Anbar  on  the  Euphrates, 
these  troops  were  to  approach  West  Baghdad  by  the  line 
of  the  UR  Canal. 

The  Mon{?ol  for-es  were  led  by  Hiilairil,  trrandhrtu  of 
Jenghiz  Khiin,  who  commanded  the  centre  division  in 
person,  and  he  pitched  his  camp  to  the  east  of  Baghdad, 
the  siege  beginning  in  the  middle  of  Muharram  of  the 
year  656  (January,  1258).    His  main  attack  was  directed 

*  Another  almost  contemporarv  writer  is  "Was^uf,  the  historiographer  of 
Okazun  the  11-Kli m  >>f  I'er^ia.  lie  Wii8  born  at  Shirii/  in  l'26>i  a.d.,  five  yean, 
theref'Ti  .  lifter  thf  M-iiiir«il  >;i>  c*"  of  Baghdad:  ami  mmt  have  known  [Mrxmally 
lUiiny  ot  tho<ie  who  had  taken  part  ia  this  famous  evuut.  I  have  gone  iliiuu^h 
the  paired  of  tbu  work  (edited  in  Penten  with  a  German  translatioii  dt  Hammer- 
riir;;stall  in  IH'jG;  wlin  ii  an;  (k'V<actl  to  the  tinn  s  of  nfilufru  an«l  tin- 
but  have  been  uuahh;  to  ;;lean  a  siugle  fact  not  already  mentionnl  hv  Uasiiid- 
ad-Din ;  the  bom  but  ic  ^lyle  in  wbich  Wai^f  writes  being  indeed  but  ill- adapted 
lor  ooBTafwg  anj  pnciae  topograpliical  mfonnation. 
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agaioat  "the  left  of  the  city" — to  one  coming  from  Pewa 
-^^namelyy  the  Buij  'Ajami  (the  Persiao  Baatton),  and  the 
Halbah  Gate.  Tlie  right  wing  of  the  MoDgol  army  laj 
before  "  the  breadth  of  tbe  city/'  that  it  to  say  on  the  north 

side,  facing  the  Gate  of  the  Market  of  the  Sultan,  called 
the  Biib-as-Sultan  by  Ibn  Jub:iyr ;  and  the  left  wing  was 
encamped  before  the  Kalwadha  Gate  at  the  eouthera 
extremity  of  East  Baghdad.  The  detachmeota  that  had 
previously  been  sent  north  across  the  river,  after  defeating 
the  armies  of  the  Oaliph  Musta'sim  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  took  up  their  positions  in  two  attacks ;  one  near 
the  ^Adudl  Hospital  at  the  upper  (older  Main)  Brid^re  of 
Boats ;  while  the  second  had  its  siege  camp  below  this  to 
the  southward,  probably  near  the  lower  Brulge  opposite 
the  Palace  of  the  Caliph,  and  outside,  the  Quarter  known 
ae  the  Kurayyah.* 

The  lower  camp  of  tbe  Mongols  on  the  western  bank  is 
yariously  described  as  having  been  pitched  at  tbe  place 
called  Dulab-i-Bakal  (in  the  Persian  bistory  of  Rasbid-ad- 
Diii),  or  at  tlie  Mabkalah  (according  to  Abu-l-Farnj )  ;  the 
former  Hi'ime  means  "the  \^'{lte^- wheel  of  the  Vegetuble- 
garden,"  aud  the  latter  *' the  Kitchen-garden,"  both  terras 
reminding  us  of  the  older  Dar-al-Bat{ikh  (the  Vegetable 
Market),  which  stood,  according  to  Ibn  Serapion,  in  this 
part  of  West  Baghdad.  The  SMfah  or  Citadel  wbich  is 
also  mentioned  by  Rashid-ad-Din,  when  describing  the  attack 
ou  the  weat  aide,  preaumably  baa  reference  to  what  in  the 

>  Major  BaT«rt?  bas  made  wome  blunden  in  hi*  rvej  uaafiil  trandatioa  «f 

the  Talmkrit-i-Na-irl  f^pulilishrd  in  the  lUhhofheea  Indi<a,  ISSl'  in  tli^  niHtt^r 
of  place-nnravs,  ftome  ot  wbich,  to  save  furthf^r  nusundtrstaudiug,  it  mav  b« 
well  to  corm  t.  Op.  cit.,  p.  1210,  l>ajayl  is  Beveral  timw  put  for  tbe  Uujayi 
Canal,  and  this  dues  not  mean  "  hrnnch''  as  here  sta(4Ki,  but  ii  the  dimi&aCiTe 
form  of  Dijlah,  811(1  li.  !ir'*«  8ifjnifips  "the  I-ittic  Ti^ri-."  It  ■will  >m»  r*:m''rab*rr«l 
that  Kalwidha  i»  the  outlying  suburb  or  township  hciow  Kn^i  Baghdad,  which 
SftTe  ite  name  to  tbe  Souihern  Gate  of  tbe  city  called  the  Bib  Ealwidbi.  New 
Kalwadha  in  the  P*  r>I  iii  pronunrintir.n  Vu  tottk^?:  Knlxrji?;^  'with  a  c  for  the 
Arabic  dii),  but  under  no  circumtiiaucea  should  the  mma  b*i  writt«a  m  though 
coniiisiing  of  two  words  ''Kul-wMf,"  at  gi?en  on  p.  124S  op.  at.,  alco  mnVu 
ripht  vowel  tbroufjhont.  A  similar  remark,  as  r^anii  the  Pen«ian  pronuneiauoo. 
applies  to  the  'Adiiili  Hospital,  whieh  niiiue  ti>e  countrymen  uf  the  Buvid 
Pnuceii  would,  ol  course,  pronounce  '.\zudi;  Major  Roverty,  however  lew 
lines  below  bia  J[ul-vaxi),  cWigea  'Ai^adi  or  *Am9i&  into  *  Uutit  wbich  niakef  the 
name  abnoet  onrecogiusable. 
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thirteenth  oentuiy  a.d.  still  remained  standing  of  the  old 
fortifieations  of  the  Roand  City  of  Matisur. 

The  siege  operations,  pushed  to  the  uttermost  by  IlQlairn 
from  outside  the  citv,  were  but  too  well  seconded  bv 
treachery  within  the  walls  of  Baghdad,  for  both  Karkh 
and  the  Quarter  round  the  Shrine  of  the  Imam  Musa  in  the 
Ea^mayn,  were  inhabited  by  Shi'ahs,  who,  to  prov^  their 
abhorrence  of  the  SnnnI  Oaliph,  corresponded  traitoronsly 
with  the  Mongol  enemy.  After  a  blockade  of  about  fifty 
days,  a  great  assault  was  ordered  at  the  Persian  Bastion 
near  the  iialbah  Gate,  aud  East  Baghdad  iiaving  been 
taken  by  storm,  the  Caliph  Mu^ta'siin  was  broug-ht  out 
prisoner  with  his  family  and  lodged  in  the  Mongol  camp. 
Shortly  afterwards  Hiilagii  in  person  entered  the  city  and 
took  up  his  residenoe  in  what  Bashid-ad-Dln  calls  the 
MatfmMyah  ("the  Monkey-hoase''),  doubtless  a  designed 
corruption  for  the  name  of  the  Mamiiniyah  Quarter,  which 
lay  on  the  side  of  East  Baghdad  nearest  to  what  bad  been 
the  headquarter  camp  of  the  Mongols. 

The  sack  of  Baghdad  which  followed  lasted  forty  days, 
during  which  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood ;  while  a  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  Mosque  of  the  Caliph,  the  Shrine  of  Mu«a- 
al-Eazim,  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  at  Rusafah,  besides 
most  of  the  streets  and  private  houses,  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  city.  The  death  of  the  Caliph  Musta'sira,  aud  of  his 
sons,  followed  close  on  these  events — the  details  of  their 
"Martyrdom"  are  variously  given  in  diifurent  authorities, 
who,  however,  agree  as  to  the  main  facts — and  then  the 
Mongol  hordes  passed  on  to  further  conquests  and  fresh 
plunder;  HulagQ  leaying  orders  that  the  Great  Mosque 
of  the  Caliph  and  the  Shrine  of  Musa  in  the  Ka^imayn 
should  be  rebuilt.^ 

*  A  fuU  dfliCription  of  tho  fall  of  Bftehdad,  carefully  put  to^cthor  irom  nil 
available  sources — Arabic,  Persian,  ana  Turkish — will  be  fuuud  iu  Sir  H. 
IIuworth*9  "  History  of  the  Monfrols,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  113  to  133.  For  the  death 
of  the  Caliph  Musta'fiin,  the  wtll-knowii  account  given  by  Marco  Polo  (aeotho 
tr  in-lition  of  Sir  Henry  Yul«\  vol.  i,  p.  C,5  ,  whr>  w  ^?  rxlini  <t  i  '  'mt^-tnporary, 
1»  (irobably  tmo  ill  the  main  facts,  though  the  details  may  be  tictiUous ;  at  any 
rate,  his  ftvfbority  18  M  good  m  thtt oI  mort  of  the  Blotlem  writer*. 
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The  state  of  ruin  to  which  Bni>hdad  was  reduced  by  the 
Mongol  sack  is  clearly  indicat-d,  half  a  oentary  Inter,  in 
the  work  known  as  the  Marasidt  ao  Epitome  of  Yakut's 
Geographical  Dictionary,  which  was  composed  about  the 
year  700  (1300  a.d.)  by  an  anonymous  author.  This  hook 
gives  a  summary  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  more 
volum?Viou9  work ;  but,  in  addition,  the  tpitomator,  when 
treating  of  places  personally  known  to  him,  coiistaiiily 
supplies  emendations  correcting  Yakut,  aud  states  hovv 
matters  stood  in  his  own  day.  Hence,  though  primarily 
otily  an  epitome  of  a  compilation,  the  Marasid  has  for 
Baghdad  and  Mesopotamia  the  value  of  an  authority  at  first 
hand.  The  author's  description  of  Baghdad  City  is  graphic 
and  terfsc.  After  referring  to  the  ruin  broui^ht  about  by 
a  \ou<x  Micccsbiun  of  pluiiderinjj  armies — i'.  isian?,  Turk", 
and  Mongols—  each  ot  which  liad  in  turn  wasted  the  goods 
and  houses  of  the  former  inhabitants,  he  concludes  with  the 
following  paragraph 

"Hence  nothing  now  remains  of  Western  Baghdad  hut 
some  few  isolated  quarters,  of  which  the  hest  inhabited 
is  Karkh  ;  while  in  Kiistern  Baghdad  all  having  long  ago 
gone  to  ruin  in  the  Shammaaiyah  Quarter  and  in  the 
Mukharrim,  they  did  build  a  wall  round  such  of  the  city 
an  remained,  this  same  lying  along  the  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Thus  matters  continued  until  the  Tartars  (under  Htilagu) 
came,  when  the  major  part  of  this  remnant  also  was  laid 
in  ruin,  and  its  inhabitants  were  all  put  to  death,  hardly 
one  surviving  to  recall  the  excellenee  of  the  past.  And 
then  there  cume  in  people  from  the  countryside,  who  settled 
in  Baghdad  tseeing  that  its  own  citizens  had  all  perished  ; 
80  the  City  now  is  indeed  other  than  it  was,  its  population 
in  our  tirao  being  wholly  changed  from  its  former  state — 
but  Allah*  be  Ue  exalted,  ordaineth  all."  ^ 

Our  latest  Arab  authority  for  Baghdad  is  Ibn  RatStah, 
the  Berber,  whose  travels  may  rival  those  of  his  con* 
temporary  Marco  I'olo  in  extent.     In  his  diary  he  took 

m 

I 

^  Mar&iid,  i,  163. 
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Ibn  Jubayr  as  hia  model,  and  he  oitee  long  passages  from 
the  work  of  his  predecessor ;  bat  unfortanately  does  not 

always  state  quite  clearly  whether  what  Ibn  Jubayr  had 
described  in  580  (1184  a.b.)  wa«  what  he,  Ibu  Batutah, 
had  still  lound  existing  ia  Baghdad  at  the  date  of  his 
onrn  sojourn  there  in  the  year  727  (1327  A.D.).  This 
Tagueness  of  statement  militates  against  the  value  of  his 
work  from  a  topographical  point  of  view.  Ibn  Batutah, 
however,  describes  some  buildings  of  a  later  date  than 
Ibn  Jubayr;  the  Mustansirlyah  College,  for  example, 
indicating  where  tliis  stood  in  Eastern  Baghdad,  and  hence, 
since  its  njins  still  exist,  enabling  U8  to  add  another  lixed 
point  for  connecting  modern  Baghdad  with  the  mediaeval 
city  of  the  Caliphs.  Further,  Ibn  Batiitah  (unless,  indeed^ 
in  this  he  is  merely  servilely  copying  his  predecessor  Ibn 
Jubayr)  appears  to  have  been  the  last  authority  who  saw 
the  three  great  Mosques  of  the  older  capital  still  standing, 
namely,  the  Mosque  of  Mansur  in  West  Baghdad,  and  the 
Rusatuh  Mosque  on  the  eastern  side,  lying  one  mile  distant 
from  its  neighbour  the  Mosque  of  the  Saljiik  Sultan.  At 
the  present  day  these  three  buildings  seem  to  have  entirely 
disappeared,  as  also  all  vestiges  of  the  'Adudi  Hospital, 
which  in  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.,  though  a  complete 
ruin,  was  still  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
at  the  place  where  the  older  Mtiin  Bridge  crossed  the 
river  to  llusafah.* 

The  last  Moslem  autlioritv  for  Baghdad  is  the  Persian 
historian  and  geographer  Ilamd- Allah,  surnamed  Mustawfl 
(the  Treasurer),  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Ibn  Batutah, 
the  Berber.  He  wrote  an  Universal  History  called  the 
Tdrikh'i'Ouiidah  (the  Choice  Chronicle)  and  a  work  on 
Geography  called  the  Nuzhat-al-KulUh  (the  Heart's  Delight), 
the  later  work  having  been  completed  in  the  year  740 
(1339  A.D.).  Hatnd-Allah  describes  Baj^lidad,*  both  east 
and  west,  as  in  his  day  surrounded  by  wails.    The  eastern 

'  Ibn  Batutah,  u,  107. 

'  The  Persian  text  of  the  section  on  Baghdad  bus  boen  printed  bjr  C.  Srbefer 
in  the  HuppUnmU  mm  SiattH  Nameh,  p.  146.   (Paris.  1897.) 
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eity  wall  liad  four  gates,  and  from  the  river  bank  above 
to  the  river  bank  below  followed  a  aemioirole,  meaaoring 
in  tbe  eirenit  18»000  pacea.  The  weetera  aubnrb,  whioh 
waa  known  aa  Earldi,  had  two  gatea  in  ita  waU,  and  thii 

WLiU  measured  12,000  paces  iu  its  semicircular  sweep.  The 
description  of  Ilarnd- Allah  in  regard  to  the  city  wall  ia 
thus  virtually  ideutical  with  that  given  by  Ibn  Jubayr, 
hia  predecessor  by  two  centuriea^  and  agreea  with  what 
ia  now  foand  to  exiat  in  modem  BaghdaiL  Hamd- Allah 
doee  not  give  names  to  the  two  Earkh  gataa,  bat  the  four 
gatea  in  Eaat  Baghdad  are  named,  and  they  may  be  eadly 
identified  with  those  mentioned  by  Ibn  Jubayr,  and  are 
evidently  the  aame  as  the  four  that  still  exiat  undar 
somewhat  diirereut  names  at  the  present  day. 

Hamd- Allah  especially  describes  the  Shrines  of  Baghdad, 
namely,  the  Eazimayn,  the  Tomb  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi  on  the  west  bank;  and  on  the 
eaatem  aide  the  Shrine  of  Abu  Hanifah.   These  all  existed 

* 

in  the  laat  eentury,  and,  save  one,  may  be  seen  at  the 

present  time.  In  his  day,  though  no  trace  of  them  now 
remains,  the  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  might  still  be  visited 
in  Husafah,  standing  apart  by  themselvea  like  a  little  town. 
Hamd -Allah  is  also  one  of  the  first  to  mention  the  Shrine 
of  'Abd*al-Kadir  of  Gilan»  whieh  ia  a  noted  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  modem  Baghdad ;  this  *Abd-al-Eadiir  being 
the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Kadiriyah  sect  of  Dervishes — 
one  of  the  most  widespread  religious  orders  of  Islam — who 
died  in  G51  (l2o'd  a.d.)  and  was  buried  in  Baghdad,  a  few 
years,  therefore,  before  the  Mongol  siege. 

For  modern  times  the  fullest  account  of  Baghdad  will 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Niebuhr,  Felix  Jones»  and 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Garstein  Kiebnhr  visited  Mesopotamia 
about  1750,  and  haa  left  a  description  of  Baghdad*  the 
accuracy  of  whioh  more  modem  authorities  oonfirm  in  every 
point.  Of  the  remains  of  mediaeval  Baghdad,  all  ihdt  then 
could  be  certainly  identified  were  the  following,  most  ot 
which  are  again  noticed  in  the  Memoir  of  Commander  Felix 
Jones,  written  in  18d7,  and  referred  to  in  a  previous  note. 
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The  seat  of  the  Tnrkisli  Proyiooial  Gbvemment  was  ia  tlie 
last  century,  as  now,  in  tbe  Eastern  City,  and  the  old  wall 

which  surrounds  the  town  on  the  laud  side  is  picrcori  by 
four  ancient  gateways,  one  of  which,  culled  the  Bab-at- 
Talism  (the  Gate  of  the  Talisman),  as  already  stated, 
bears  the  inscription  of  the  Caliph  Nasir.  The  ruins  of 
both  the  Mustansirlyah  College  and  the  Mosque  exist,  and 
not  very  far  from  this  last  stands  the  Shrine  of  'Abd-al- 
Eadir  of  Qilln,  which  dates  back  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Caliphate. 

Above  the  city,  on  the  eastern  Tigris  hank,  stands  the 
Tomb  of  the  Imam  Abu  IJanifah  in  the  village  now  known 
as  Al-Mu*a^zain,  and  on  the  western  bank,  opposite  this, 
Nirbuhr  especially  mentions  that  the  Sepulchre  of  i]^e  Imam 
Ibn  Hanbal  had  formerly  existed,  but  that  shortly  before 
his  risit  in  1750,  this  tomb  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
floods  of  the  Tigpris.  On  the  western  bank  also,  opposite 
but  above  the  Mu'azzam  village  of  the  east  side,  is  the 
Shi'ah  Shrine  of  the  Kazimavn,  some  of  I  he  buildiiifjs  of 
which  may  date  from  the  times  of  the  Caliphate ;  but  ol  the 
Kound  City  of  Mansur  apparently  nothing  remain — unless 
it  be  the  Kufio  inscription  bearing  the  date  33d  (946  a  d.)> 
which  both  Commander  Jones  and  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  describe 
as  existing  in  this  quarter  in  the  Convent  (Takiyuh)  of  the 
I3ektash  Dervishes. 

What  is  now  called  the  Old  Town  on  tlio  western  bunk 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Earkh  suburb,  as  is  proved 
by  the  tomb  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi,  which  was  built  outside 
the  Basrah  Gate  of  the  City  of  Mansur,  and  which  still 
exists,  standing  at  some  distance  outside  the  Western  Gate 
of  the  Old  Town,  and  this  place  has  been  a  much  venerated 
shrine  since  the  date  of  his  death  in  the  year  200  (815  A.n.). 
Kit'bnliT-  mentions  as  situated  in  this  same  nei^^hboiirhoMd 
the  u>mb  of  a  certain  Bahlnl  Diiiiah,  whom  he  describes 
as  haviog  been  a  relative  and  boou-compauion  of  the  Caliph 
Hariin-ar-Rashid,  the  gravestone  bearing  for  date  the  year 
501  (1108  A.D.).  This  personage  apparently  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  Moslem  authority,  and  Ilariin-ar-Rashid,  in  point  of 
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fact,  had  been  dead  more  than  three  ceotaries  at  the  date 
inscribed  on  the  tomb.^ 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Zubaydah^  which  now 
stands  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi,  the 

facta  LueutioiicMl  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ibn-al-Athir  ^  are  wholly 
aofainst  the  assumption  that  this  was  the  place  of  her  burial. 
The  older  authorities,  who  describe  the  neighbouring  shrine 
of  Ma'ruf,  make  no  allusion  to  any  tomb  near  here  of 
the  celebrated  wife  of  fiarun-ar-IUahid ;  further  in  the 
Chronicle  just  named,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Zubaydah 
iras  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Eazimayn,  lying  on 
the  river  some  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  picturesque 
monument  which  apparently  has  for  the  last  two  centuries 
borne  her  name.  Niebuhr,  who  describes  the  tomb  as*  it 
stood  in  the  last  century,  gives  the  text  of  the  Arabic 
inscription  which  then  adorned  it.  In  this  it  is  set  forth 
'  that  *Ayiahah  Khanam,  daughter  of  the  late  Mustafa  Pasha, 
and  wife  of  Hnsayn  Pasha,  Go?emor  of  Baghdad,  was 
buried  here  in  Muharram  of  the  year  1131  (November, 
1718  A.U.),  her  grave  having  been  made  in  the  ancient 
sepulchre  of  the  Lady  Zubaydah,  grand-daughter  oi  the 
Abbasid  Caliph  Mansur,  and  wife  of  Harun-ar-Rashid, 
the  date  of  whose  death  is  (quite  correctly)  given  as  of 
the  year  216  (831  a.d.).* 

To  this  information  Niebuhr  adds  the  statement  that  the 
(so-called)  tomb  of  Zubaydah  had  been  restored  some  thirty 
years  before  he  visited  Baghdad,  when  the  Turkish  Khanum 
was  buried  here,  hut  by  wliom  the  monument  was  originally 
built  appears  to  liave  been  tlien  unknown.  8ir  H.  Rawliusou, 
who  lived  for  many  years  in  Baghdad,  writes^  that  the 
tomb  of  Zubaydah  was  first  erected  in  827  A.D.,  corresponding 
with  212  A.H. ;  but  this  would  be  four  years  before  the  date 
of  her  death  as  recorded  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of 
^abari,  and  Sir  Henry  gives  no  authority  for  his  statement. 

>  C.  Niebuhr,    Voyage  en  Aiabie,"  tqL  ii,  p.  240.   (AmftenUm,  1780.) 

«  Ibn-al-Athir,  ix,  396. 
'  Cf.  Tabari,  iii,  1106. 

*  £ne$tchp4MUm  MriUmmiMt  9th  editaoo,  article  Baghdad." 
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He  also,  apparently,  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  present 
monument  bein<j;  the  resting- place  of  this  Princess,  so 
fatuous  both  in  the  Chronicles  and  The  Thousand  and  One 
JNight«";  though  this  attribatioo,  as  already  stated,  is  entirely 
negatived  by  the  authority  of  Ibn-al-Athir.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  I  knov,  the  earliest  mention  of  this  building  having 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Lady  Zubaydah,  only  dates  from  the 
year  1713  a.d.,  wlion  IJusayn  Pashu  buiitd  his  wife  hcn^, 
ill  what,  it  Would  appear,  he  was  told  hud  been  the  sepulchre 
oi  the  famous  Abbasid  princess.^ 

In  oonclusion,  a  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  explain 
how  the  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  two  plans  here 
given,  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  mediaeval  Baghdad  on  the 
lines  of  the  modem  oity.  The  landmarks  are,  of  course, 
the  few  ancient  vestisres  that  still  remain  to  fix  the  sites 
of  buildings  mentioned  during  the  times  of  the  Caliphn; 
and  taking  the  plan  of  the  present  walled  city  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tin:ri8,  we  have  to  work  backward^?  to  the 
Round  City  oi  Mansur  on  the  western  bank,  of  which  no 
trace  now  exists. 

It  will  he  seen  that  East  Baghdad  of  the  present  day 
has  four  gates,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these,  witii  tlie  town  wall,  are  iiit  ulical  in  po!?ition 
with  what  is  descril)cd  by  Ibn  Jiibayr  as  existing  in 
1184  A.D. ;  further,  the  ruins  of  the  Mustausiriyah  College 
and  the  ancient  Minaret  still  mark  the  upper  limit  of  tlie 
Palaces  of  the  Caliphs,  which,  lying  within  an  encircling 

*  For  illustraiioDS  represeating  tbo  so-called  to:ub  of  Zabavdah,  &n<l  the  shrine 
of  Ma*rflf  Karkhf,  lee  JonM,  "Mrnnoir./   p  til.    It  u  pottible  that  tbie 

modern  tonili  of  Zuhaydah  may  be  the  building  described  in  the  twelfth  century 
A.u.  as  standing  near  the  hi^h  ruad  outride  the  uld  Basrah  Gate  (see  Ibn  Jubayr, 
227;  and  liatutah,  ii,  lOH).  The  tomb  within  this  ehrine  then  bore  an 
inscription,  statinj;  that  'Awn  and  Mu'In  wero  buried  here,  two  of  the 
descendants  of  t!ie  Taliph  'Ali,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet  \f  uh  rra:iirKl.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  a.d.  this  same  shrine  is  described  by  Ibn  i{a(u|ah  as 
a  beautiful  building,  within  which  was  the  gravestone  lyin^  under  a  spacious 
dome-shaped  monument.  It  would  rtn  \hd  xinlikely  ili  it  in  tin  CDurse  i*f  the 
next  three  centuries,  the  inticription  having  bocome  iilt^blo,  and  all  memory  of 
theie  *Alids  long  forgotten,  popular  tradition  may  have  fixed  en  this  tomb  as  that 
which  had  been  bnilt  "vr  the  r«'iii:)iiH  of  the  celebrated  wife  of  Ilarun-ar-RaabTd, 
more  eRpecinlly  since  her  r'  il  «t  puk  hro  in  the  Kazimayn  probably  did  not  aurnTt 
the  Mongol  siege  and  the  Bubae<^ueut  conflagration. 
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wall  on  the  river  bank,  originally  occupied  about  a  third 
of  the  area  of  the  present  walled  town.  Another  fixed 
point  on  this  eastern  aide  is  the  existing  shrine  of  Abu 
Hanifah,  which,  we  are  told,  stood  immediately  above  ihe 
Bosafab  Mosque;  the  quarters  of  Ru^afab,  Sbammanyab, 
aud  Mukbarriro  lying  in  a  semicircle  between  this  pobt 
and  the  Palaces  of  the  Oatipb.  Above  the  Abu  Hanffab 
Shriue  wan  the  upper  Bridge  of  Boats,  while  the  .Siiaiuiiia;»iyah 
Quarter  stretcherl  bark  frum  the  river,  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Mukharrim  Quarter. 

The  Sliammasiyah  Quarter  of  the  east  bank  lay  opposite 
the  Harbiyah  Quarter  of  Western  Baghdad ;  and  this 
suburb,  spreading  out  below  the  tombs  of  the  Kiaimayn 
(which  still  exist),  enclosed  in  a  great  semicircular  sweep 
the  northern  side  of  the  Round  City  of  Mansiir.  The 
])re.sent  Kaziinayn  Shrine  is  the  landmark  fixing  the  upper 
limit  of  Wettt  Baghdad,  and  its  position  in  regard  to  the 
city  of  MaoBur  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  old  acooaots. 
The  position  of  the  Bound  City  and  of  its  four  gates  is 
fixed,  within  certain  narrow  limits,  by  the  facts  stated  as 
to  its  size — its  four  equidistant  gates  having  been  a  mile 
apart  one  from  the  other,  while  that  known  as  the  Khurasan 
(iate  opened  on  the  river  and  the  Main  Bridge.  1  he  ^lain 
Bridge  head,  on  the  eastern  side,  was  below  Rusafah  and 
above  the  Mukharrim,  which  hitter  quarter  was  divided 
from  Rusafah  and  Shammasiyah  by  the  great  eastern  high- 
road that  went  from  this  bridge  to  the  Khurasan  Gate  of 
Eastern  Baghdad. 

The  site  of  the  Busafah  Mosque  must  have  been  in  the 
loop  of  the  Tigris  above  the  Main  Bridge,  for  the  I'alaces 
of  the  Buyids  and  Saljiiks  afterwards  stretched  from  the 
river  bank  above  the  shrine  of  Abu  Hanlfah  to  near  the 
river  bank  again  at  the  Ziihir  Garden  in  the  Mukharrim 
Quarter,  where  the  Great  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  was  after- 
wards built  by  Malik  Shiih.  This  Mosque  stood  a  mile 
distant  from  the  older  Busafah  Mosque,  and  it  lay  outside 
(north)  of  the  Gate  of  the  Sultan  in  the  wall  of  later  (and 
modern)  Ea«itern  Baghdad.    This  Gate  of  the  6uUau  appears 
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to  be  almost  identical  in  position  with  the  more  ancient 
Gate  of  the  Tuesday  Market,  the  lowest  in  the  line  of  the 
older  wall  which  had  suirounded  the  three  Northern 
Quarters  of  Mukharrim,  'Shammasiyah,  and  Rusafah.  This 
older  wall  of  the  Northern  Quarters  of  East  Baghdad  went 
from  below  the  Lower  Bridge  inland  to  the  Abraz  Gate 
(which  last  we  know  from  Yakut  siood  within  the  area  of 
the  modern  city),  and  thence  going  up  by  the  Kiiura>*an 
and  Baradan  Gates,  rejoined  the  river  bank  again  at  the 
Bhammasiyah  Gate,  some  distance  ahove  the  shrine  of  Abu 
flaoifah,  nearly  opposite  the  Ea^mayn.  The  line  of  this 
older  wall  can  only  be  traced  approximately  by  plottiog 
in  the  various  roads  and  gates  mentioned,  but  its  general 
course  is  clearly  indicated  by  niany  incidental  references, 
and  near  the  Abraz  Gate  it  must  have  overlapped  the  line 
of  the  later  city  wall. 

In  Western  Baghdad  a  fixed  point  is  the  present  shrine 
of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi,  which  we  are  told  originally  lay  outside 
the  Basrah  Gate  of  the  Round  City;  and  the  positions 
of  the  Basrah  and  Eufah  Gates — lying  a  mile  apart  one 
from  the  other,  and  opening  on  the  high-roads  going, 
respectively,  south  to  Kuf'ah,  and  down  the  Tigris  bank — 
are  fixed  within  narrow  limits  by  the  Ma*ruf  shrine  and 
the  course  of  the  Tigris.  The  present  bridge  of  boats,  which 
crossee  the  Tigris  opposite  the  remains  of  the  Mustansiriyah 
College,  is  almost  certainly  identical  in  position  with  the 
bridge  mentioned  by  Ibn  Jubayr  and  Yakut  as  starting 
from  the  Kasr  'Isa  Quarter,  which  was  separated  by  the 
Lower  n ciibour  fat  the  mouth  of  the  'Isii  Canal)  from  the 
Kurayyah  Quarter.  The  positions  of  tliese  two  Quarters 
in  regard  to  the  Basrah  Gate  of  the  Hound  City  is  known ; 
and  the  Kurayyah  Quarter  lay  opposite  the  Nizamiyah 
College  in  Eastern  Baghdad,  which  stood  near  the  Tigris 
bank  between  the  Palaces  of  the  Caliphs  and  the  city  wall 
at  the  Kalwadha  Gate,  which  last  is  now  known  as  the 
Eastern  Gate  of  modern  Baghdad. 

Finally,  the  courses  of  the  'Lsa  Canal,  the  Sarat,  and 
the  Trench  of  T^hir,  with  their  numerous  branches,  also 
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the  nite  of  the  town  of  Muhawwal,  a  league  from  Bag-hdad, 
of  which  appurentl}'  nothing  now  remains,  are  all  tixed 
within  certain  limits  by  reference  to  an  imagiuarv  im« 
drawn  from  the  point  where  the  'T^^a  Canal  left  the 
Euphrates  below  Anbar  to  the  mouth  of  this  caoal,  where 
its  waters  poured  into  the  Tigris  at  the  Lower  Harbour 
immediately  below  the  bridge  and  opposite  the  Mustansiriyah 
College.  And  the  curves  followed  hj  the  Tahirid  Treneb, 
the  'Isa  Canal,  and  the  Sarat,  with  their  connecting 
watercourses,  have  to  be  laid  down  m  as  to  carry  tae»e 
round  the  four-mile  circle  of  the  City  of  Mansilr,  which, 
with  its  four  equidistant  gates^  lay  between  the  Sarat  and 
the  Treuck  of  fail's  ^(^^  aooouut  being  taken  of  the 
network  of  waterways  described  by  Ibn  Serapion,  which 
thus  enyeloped  the  Round  City  to  the  south,  west,  and  north, 
while  the  Tigris  bank  formed  its  eadteru  limit  beyond 
the  gardens  of  the  Khuld  Palace. 

8uch,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  method  that  has  been 
followed  in  constructing  the  accompanying  plana;  the 
details  are  filled  in  from  the  incidental  mention  by  many 
authorities  of  the  relative  positions  of  places;  and  that  in 
their  general  lines  these  plans  are  fairly  exact  appears  to 
be  proved  by  the  process  of  plotting-ont,  where  various 
minor  points  from  diverse  authors  all  work  into  their  right 
places  as  indicated  from  the  two  contemporary  descriptions 
of  Ya'kubi  and  Ibn  Serapion.  But  though  the  relative 
positions  of  most  of  the  important  points  and  buildings 
are  thus  fixed  by  more  than  one  authority,  the  actoal 
positions  on  the  modern  map  are  still  to  be  sought  for, 
and  these  can  only  be  ascertained  when  excavations  shall* 
have  been  made,  bringing  to  light  the  vestiges  of  the 
celebrated  buildings  of  mediaeval  Baghdad,  such  as  the 
Mosque  of  Mansur  in  the  western  city,  and  of  the  Rusafah 
Mosque  on  the  eastern  bank,  with  the  great  Mosque  of 
the  Sultan  standing  a  mile  distant  from  it  Some  traces 
of  these  great  Mosques  must  surely  exist,  for  they  were 
built  of  kiln»bumt  bricks  and  tiles,  and  digging  would 
uncover  their  sites,  which  being  found  would  give  us  the 
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fixed  points  needed  for  the  ventication  of  the  mediaeval 
plan.  Further,  since  these  three  Mosqties  in  particular 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  standing  in  the  fourteenth 
century  A.D.,  when  Ibn  Batutah  visited  Baghdad,  some 
fragments  of  their  walls  and  arches  may  still  remain  at  the 
present  day  to  reward  the  explorer  if  careful  search  were 
modtj  uuiuug  the  houses  of  the  modern  city. 
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Art.  XXII. — Notea  cn  Inscriptions  from  Udy&na,  prnmied  by 
Majar  Deane^   By  M.  A.  Btsin,  PLD. 

For  some  time  back  the  attention  of  scholars  interested  in 
the  histoiy  and  antiquities  of  the  North -West  Frontier 
regions  of  India  has  been  drawn  towards  the  remarkable 
series  of  inscriptions  ''in  nnknown  oharacters''  which  the 

zealous  search  of  ^lajor  K.  A.  Deane,  C.S.I.,  Political 
Officer,  Swat,  ])ir  and  Chitral,  has  brought  to  light  in  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Udydna, 

Since  the  disrovery  of  the  epigraphical  finds  already 
published  by  M.  Senart  and  myself,^  Major  Deane>  at  the 
cost  of  no  small  trouble,  has  succeeded  in  collecting 
a  considerable  number  of  new  inscriptions  of  this  kind, 
either  in  the  original  stones  or  in  the  form  of  ink-impressions 
obtained  through  native  agents.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  previously  followed,  the  former  wure  deposited  iu 
the  Lahore  Museum,  while  the  impressions  were,  through 
Major  Deane's  kindness,  entrusted  to  me  for  publication. 
In  order,  howeyer,  to  make  representative  original  specimens 
accessible  also  to  scholars  resident  in  Europe,  Major  Deane 
decided  to  present  some  of  the  stones  more  recently  collected 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Major  Deane,  by  this  liberal 
gift,  has  given  a  fresh  prn  if  of  his  eager  desire  to  further 
researches  bearing  on  tiie  antiquities  of  those  interesting 
frontier-regions,  with  which  he  is  so  closely  connected  as 
a  soldier-administrator,  and  ior  the  archaeological  exploration 
of  which  he  has  himself  done  so  much.    The  permiBsion  of 

*  See  M.  £.  Sbnart's  Xot€$     EpigrapkU  Jndienne. —  V.  Ltt  RecmteH 
D^eouvertet  iu  nu^vr  Jkmte^  Journal  tuwHqWt  1894,  tome  it.  pp.  332^358; 

0O4-0I8. 

M.  A.  STBUf,  Note$  m  New  Intertpiiom  d'.irovrrfd  hy  Major  lhatt«^  Journal 
^ tK§  AnatU  ISfMtiy  of  Bengal,  1898,  i.  pp.  1-19,  with  piatM  L-Tii. 
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the  Government  of  India  having  been  obtained  for  this  fptt, 
I  gladly  undertook,  at  Major  Deane's  request^  the  taak  of 
selecting  suitable  specimens  and  aocompaoying  them  with 
the  necessary  explanations. 

Ill  oilLiiiig  these  in  the  form  of  the  present  notes, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  previous  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  tJie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1598,  in  respect 
of  all  general  questions  bearing  on  the  character  and  date 
of  these  puzzling  inscriptions*  No  advance  seems  yet  to 
have  been  made  towards  the  decipherment  of  any  of  the 
scripts  which  are  exhibited  by  these  finds  in  snch  strilcing* 
variety.  Xor  do  iho  iit  wly  acquired  muteriiils  uppcai"  as 
yet  to  offer  any  help  in  that  direetion. 

In  regard  to  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  finds, 
too,  the  previous  observations  still  appear  to  hold  good. 
The  newly  collected  inscriptions  attach  themselves  closely, 
in  respect  of  their  characters,  to  the  several  local  groups 
or  types  which  M.  Senart  and  myself  have  been  able  to 
distinj^uish  among  the  earlier  series.  This  is  fully  illustrated 
bv  the  Hj>eciniea8  presented  to  the  TJoyal  Asiatic  Society. 
It  will  hence  be  convenient  to  deseiibe  them  in  the  order 
of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong". 

Nos.  i.-iv.  (numbered  95,  93,  94,  96  in  Major  Deaue's 
list)  are  small  stones,  all  coming  from  Daneasgai^  close  to 
the  Tillage  of  Spaukharra  which  lies  in  the  territory  of  the 
Banizai  Clan,  just  beyond  the  'northernmost  point  of  the 
Ua-ihtna^Mr  Tahsll,  IV-shawar  District.  They  exhibit  the 
same  curiously  twisted  and  scrawly  lines  wliich  ure 
characteristic  for  the  inscriptions  or  rather  Byraffitti  that 
have  previously  come  to  light  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spankharra.  Also  in  the  small  size  and  the  irregular  shape 
of  the  stones  our  Nos.  i.-iv.  resemble  closely  the  previous 
specimens  of  the  Spankharra  group,  as  will  esaily  be  seen 
!)▼  a  comparison  of  tigs.  1-23  on  plate  I.  of  my  above-quoted 
paper. 

To  the  second  group,  that  of  Bum'r,  nuiy  he  attributed 
with  great  probability  No.  v  (numbered  25  in  Major  Deane  s 
list,  and  previously,  known  to  me  from  an  impre6sioo> 
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Tlie  place  at  which  this  stone  was  originally  found  is 
unknown,  as  it  was  brought  to  Major  Deane's  agent  by 
a  wandering  Tilib.  But  each  of  its  characters  can  be 
traced  in.  otherwise  accessible  specimens  of  the  Buner  group 
(compare  figs.  24—36,  76-91  of  plates  accompanyiug  Parts  I 
and  II,  repp.,  of  my  ptiper  in  the  J.A.S.B.).  Hence  I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  small  stone,  too,  was  ori<4:iiiully  broui^ht 
from  some  place  in  Buner  territory.  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
cart  fully  raised  and  polished  face  on  which  the  characters 
are  incised.  It  suggests  that  the  stone  may  have  possibly 
been  intended  for  a  seal,  a  supposition  with  which  the 
remarkably  small  size  of  the  stone  would  well  agree. 

No.  vi.,  which  comes  from  Khuda  Khel  territory,  south 
of  Mount  Muhahan,  shows  the  characters  peculiar  to  the 
"Mahaban"  type  which  is  so  largely  represented  among 
the  previously  published  inscnptiona.  Though  this  stone 
is  somewhat  larger  and  more  regular  in  shape  than  those 
hitherto  noticed,  we  are  confronted  here,  too,  by  the  difficulty 
of  determining  which  was  the  position  intended  for  the 
inscription,  i.e.  what  is  to  be  considered  as  the  top  or  bottom. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Mahabaii  group 
(dearly  shows  the  characters  arranged  in  horizontal  lines, 
though  we  have  no  certain  clue  as  yet  as  to  whether  they  are 
to  be  read  from  the  right  or  left.  In  the  case  of  our  No.  vi., 
too,  an  arrangement  in  four  horizontal  lines  is  unmistakeable. 
The  lowest  of  these  lines  (taking  the  stone  as  shown  in  the 
plate)  contains  a  smaller  number  of  characters  than  die 
rest,  and  these  more  closely  placed,  evidently  owing  to 
want  of  space.  From  this  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
shortest  line  contains  the  last  letters  of  the  inscription,  and 
that  therefore  the  position  assupned  in  the  reproduction  was 
the  one  originally  intended. 

The  remaining  three  inscriptions  come  from  the  Upper 
8nAi  Valley,  and  show  in  their  characters  a  near  affinity 
to  the  few  inscriptions  which  in  the  above-quoted  paper 
I  distinguished  as  the  fifth  or  Swat  group.  This  clo^*e 
agreement  of  the  characters  is  particularly  sinkin«>  in  the 
case  of  No.  vii.,  which,  according  to  Major  Deane's  note. 
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was  **  found  in  an  old  ruin  on  a  h\\\  near  Goa^nrra  in 
Upper  SwaL''  About  one-half  of  the  characters  it  exhibits 
oaa  be  made  out  also  on  the  impressions  of  two  rock-cut 
insoTiptione  from  Odigram,  reprodooed  in  figs.  5%  and  53 
of  plate  yil.»  J,A,8,B»,  1898.  We  maj  lay  the  more  stren 
on  this  reourrenoe  of  particular  cliaracterB  as  the  find-plaees 
are  in  close  proximity.  According  to  the  Sketch  Map  of 
Upper  8wdt,  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  Field  Survey 
which  was  effected  during  the  short  reconnaissauce  into  the 
Upper  Swat  Valley  in  August,  1897,  Qogdarra  is  a  Tillage 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  8wat  Kirer,  only  about  one  mila 
below  OdigrSm,  more  correctly  spelt  ITdegriim,  The  diataiioe 
of  Oogdana  from  the  Landake  spur,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Swat  YaUey  at  present  accessible  and  the  site  of  a  notable 
engagement  during  the  rising  of  1897,  is  about  ten  iniiLd. 

The  Udegram  inscriptions  are  engraTed  on  a  rock,  and 
their  position,  aoooiding  to  the  impressions  supplied  to  me, 
is  that  shown  on  my  plate.  This  helps  us  in  determining 
with  some  probability  the  position  in  which  our  No.  viL  was 
intended  to  he  read.  For  it  is  only  when  holding  the  stoas 
in  the  position  indicated  by  the  reproduction  that  the 
identity  of  a  number  of  characters  with  those  of  the 
Udegram  inscriptions  becomes  apparent. 

The  old  ruin  to  wiiich  Major  Deane's  note  refers  as  the 
place  where  the  Gogiarra  stone  was  found,  belongs  io  all 
probability  to  one  of  those  ancient  villages  and  towns  which 
can  he  traced  in  so  great  a  number  along  the  hill  slopes 
of  the  Swat  YaUey.  The  rains  of  these  old  sites  eoosiit 
mainly  of  fortified  dwelling-places  such  as  I  have  fully 
described  in  the  case  of  similar  sites  examined  by  me  iu 
Buner.'  When  visit  in  ir  the  heights  of  the  Landake  spur 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1897, 1  could  with  my  field-glaseee 
make  out  a  succession  of  such  ruined  sites  along  the  slopes} 
of  the  hills  stretching  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Swat  YaUey 
towards  Bariko^,  Shangardir,  and  Udegram. 

>  S«e  BHaiUd  Report  of  gn  Anh$«olog%cul  3W  with  th*  Bmm  Ii«U  Rm, 
by  M.  A.  Steiu ;  Lahore,  1898,  pp«  6  aqq.  (Bepxinted  in  LuUsm  JjUifMTff 
1899,  Much-Apni) 
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The  most  interesting  piece  of  tbe  present  eolleotion,  and 

from  a  historical  point  of  view  us  yet  the  most  instructive  of 
all  of  Major  Doane's  iuscriptions  in  uiikuown  churarfp?s," 
is  the  stoue  No.  viii.  It  was  broujfht  to  Major  Deane  early 
in  the  present  year  from  Upper  Swat,  but  its  exact  find-spot 
could  not  be  a»t;ertaiDed.  Its  obverse  shows  a  miniature 
relieyo  representation  of  a  column  in  the  Gandhara  style, 
with  a  Oorinthian  capital,  placed  in  a  kind  of  niche.  From 
the  foliage  of  the  capital  rises  the  upper  half  of  a  small 
human  figure,  now  much  effaced.  On  the  rougii  back  of  tliis 
small  sculpture,  which  lueasurps  alujut  8  inchea  in  height 
and  3|  inches  in  breadth,  a  number  of  oharacters  has  been 
incised,  some  of  which  resemble  closely  those  found  in  the 
Udegzam  and  Oogdarra  inscriptions  (for  the  character 
ourionsly  resembling  the  Arabic  numeral  3,  compare  also 
fig.  54  on  plate  YIL,  J,AM,B.,  1898). 

Judging  from  a  comparison  of  numerous  similar  pieces 
in  the  great  collection  of  Gandliiira  sculptures  now  in  the 
Lahore  Museum,  I  believe  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  small  relievo  fragment  iormed  part  of  a  panel  adorning 
a  small  Totive  Stupa.  As  one  flank  of  the  piece  (on  the 
proper  left)  shows  a  carefully  smoothed  snrfaee,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  occupied  the  corner  in  one  of  the  courses 
forming  the  square  base  of  the  Stupa.  The  dovel  on  the 
top  shows  that  there  was  probably  a  similar  couryu  above  it. 
The  back  of  the  relievo  is  left  perfectly  rouLrii  and  uneven, 
which  proves  couolusively  that  it  was  not  originally  intended 
to  be  exposed  to  view.  It  is,  in  fact,  clear  that  the  back 
of  the  relievo  panel  must  have  been  attached  to  the  structure 
of  stone  or  plaster  which  formed  the  interior  of  the  small 
Stupa. 

Finding  then  characters  cut  into  the  rough  surface  of 
the  back  of  this  fragment,  we  are  led  d  priori  to  conclude 
that  this  inscription  or  rather  sgraffitio  was  made  after  the 
relievo  had  been  destroyed  or  removed  from  its  original 
position.  The  only  other  supposition  would  be  that  the 
inscription,  if  coeval  with  the  relievo,  was  directly  intended 
to  be  hidden  from  view.    Such  an  assumption,  however^ 

J.JI.A.S.  1899.  M 
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18  in  itoelf  very  improbable,  and  a  eareful  esamioatioa  of 
the  characters  suffices  to  dispose  of  it.  The  stone  on  the 
back  of  the  relievo  has  suffered  considerably,  and  pieoet 

both  at  its  top  and  bottom  have  been  chipped  off.  Yet  none 
ol"  the  incised  churacters  shows  imy  trace  of  injury.  Thia 
Ittct  scarcely  admits  of  any  other  explanation  than  that  they 
were  enfvraved  at  a  later  date  when  the  fragment  had 
already  been  reduced  to  the  form  in  whioh  we  now  see  it. 

The  observation  here  indicated  possesses  considerable 
interest  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  date  and  origin 
of  these  puzzlinq:  inscriptions.  The  chronolop:y  of  the 
so-called  Graeoo-Riiddhist  art  represented  in  the  sculpture* 
of  the  Gandhiirtt  and  Udyana  monasteries  is  still  ohscure 
ill  many  reapeots.  But  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the 
now  generally  aco^ted  opinion  which  looks  upon  the  first 
four  centuries  of  our  era  as  the  period  when  the  soulptorsl 
art  ol  Oandhara  developed  and  flourished.*  Hitherto  we 
have  been  without  a  single  piece  of  definite  evidence  as  to 
the  date  of  any  of  Major  Deane's  iiisiriptiotis  in  unknown 
characters."  The  small  stoue  we  liav<'  now  examined 
supplies  such  evidence  at  least  in  one  direction.  It  ia 
impossible  for  us  to  judge  bow  long  after  the  original  date 
of  the  relievo  the  latter  was  destroyed  and  the  charaeten 
now  seen  engraved  on  its  reverse.  But  we  can  safely  astert 
now  that  this  insoriptfon  itself  cannot  be  older  than  the 
period  to  which  the  sculpture  belongs,  and  that  it  probably 
dates  considerably  later. 

We  might  draw  the  lower  chronological  limit  somewhat 
more  closely  if  the  indication  furnished  by  a  detail  feature 
of  the  little  sculpture  could  be  considered  quite  certain. 
I  mean  the  small  human  figure  rising  from  amidst  the 
foliage  of  the  capitaL  This  decorative  motive*  which  is 
frequent  enough  in  the  capitals  of  the  Gandhiird  style,  wss 
in  all  probability,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  formul 
elements  ot"  the  style,  borrowed  from  the  West.  There, 
according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  statement,  it  makes  its  iirst 

*  Compare  A.  OHvmrsDBL,  Bvidhiatikh$  Emit  m  Iniifm,  1881,  p.  78. 
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proiiiiiieiii  appearanco  iu  late  Roinuii  ;irt  (Batbsof  Caracalla, 
A.D.  312-r3'J0).*  If  this  ol^orvatioii  is  corrtitjt,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  thia  particular  ornament  could  have  found 
iu  way  into  Gandhara  architeoture  muoh  before  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  But  I  am  unable  at  present  to  verify 
Hr.  Ferguiaon's  opinion  or  to  follow  up  this  interesting 
question  with  the  help  of  fresh  materials. 

Chronological  evidence  of  some  kiiid  is  furnished  also  by 
the  last  piece  of  the  present  collection,  No.  ix.    Tho  note 
with  which  it  wa«  forwarded  to  me  in  August,  1698, 
describes  the  origin  of  this  stone  as  follows:  Inscribed 
stone  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  fort  which  stands 
on  a  hill  called  Kahun  about  3  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  Qahrial  in  Kandia  in  Upper  Eohistan  of  Swat. 
This  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  found  ori<j:iually 
3  years  ago,  by  a  Zamindar  of  Gabnal  who  made  it  over  to 
one  MuUa  RMjab  Ali.    The  Mulla  made  it  over  to  a  Talib 
named  Muhibuiia  who  gave  it  to  Abui''  (Major  Deaue's 
agent). 

The  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  carefully  polished  flat 
surface  of  a  black  marble-like  stone»  which  measures  on 
its  top  about  12  inches  by  6  inches.    The  edge  along  one 

long  and  one  short  side  feliows  a  diaper  ornament,  which 
is  repiudiiced  also  ou  three  sides  of  the  thickness  of  the 
stone  (about  1|  inches).  The  smooth  flat  bottom  of  the 
stone,  without  ornament  or  writing,  shows  a  square  hole 
evidently  intended  for  the  insertion  of  a  clamp. 
,  Some  of  the  characters  of  the  inscription  resemble  those 
found  on  the  stones  from  the  Swat  Valley  above  discussed, 
while  others  reappear  on  the  curious  inscribed  stones  which 
wviii  obt  ined  from  ruined  sites  near  Zangi  Khan  Banda 
and  Khampa  in  Buncr,  and  are  reproduced  in  ij«^d.  4'J-5l 
of  plate  Vll.,  J.A,S.Ji.  With  the  last-named  inscriptions 
our  No.  ix.  shares  a  striking  irregularity  in  the  position  of 
the  letters  which  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
intention  of  a  lineal  arrangement. 

*  Compare  Fmhgi'960N,  Uulory  oj  Indian  Arcintuturs^  p.  IJb.  » 
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A  glance  at  the  stone  or  its  reproduction  shows  that  the 
carved  diaper  ornamoiil  which  encloses  the  inscribed  mii  la*  e 
on  two  sides,  could  not  possihly  be  of  a  later  date  than 
tke  inscription  itself.  For  though  the  characters  are  placed 
close  enough  to  this  ornamented  edge,  yet  they  are  nowhere 
out  or  otherwise  effiiced  by  the  latter.  The  ornament 
must,  therefore,  be  either  anterior  to,  or  eoeval  with,  the 
inscription.  On  this  account  the  style  and  design  of  this 
ornament  deserves  our  att<?ntion. 

The  ornament  consists  of  a  rather  coarsely  executed  diaper, 
which  shows  four-leaved  flowers  in  diagonally  placed  squares, 
the  triangular  spaces  left  outside  the  squares  being  filled  up 
with  halved  flowers  of  the  same  shape.  This  design  bean 
the  closest  resemblance  to  a  diaper  frequently  found  in 
the  omemental  carving  of  Gandhara  sculptures.  It  is 
enough  to  compare  the  decoraiiuu  ui  our  stone  uiili  the 
diaper  oruaiiieiit  of  a  sculptured  fragment  excavated  in 
fioin  the  site  of  an  ancient  Yihara  at  Dargai  (below 
^lalakand).  and  now  in  the  I^ahure  Museum  (see  fig.  x),  in 
order  to  realize  the  relatively  late  date  of  the  former.  Here, 
too,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  upper  limit  of  iJie  posaUe 
range  of  dates.  But  judging  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  desif^n  and  its  coarse  execution,  1  can  see  no  reason, 
why  the  stone  with  its  inscription  might  not  belon<i-  to  one 
of  the  centaries  immediately  preceding  the  Muliammadan 
conquest. 

The  indications  furnished  by  the  two  inscriptions  last 
discussed  leave  still  a  wide  chronological  margin.  They 
are  nevertheless  of  special  value  when  considered  with 

reierenie  to  the  suggestion — first  made  by  Messrs.  L^n 
and  Chavannes  and  discussed  in  my  former  Note« — as  to 
the  possible  connection  between  these  inscripiious  *  ia 
unknown  characters"  and  the  rule  of  a  Turkish  dynasty 
in  Udyana.^ 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Ou»k*on$ 

>  See  J,A.S.B„  1898,  pp.  13  sqo.  ;   Ultinhaif*  d'Ou-tonf,  inimt  tt 

o»ni>fr  par  MM.  8TLTAIM  Xi^TI  61  £'D.  CHATAMirBB,  JounuU  09UUi^, 

pp.  466 
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and  of  the  T*anff  Annals  for  the  fact  that  Udyana  and 
Gtandhara  were  subject  during  the  eighth  century  of  our 
era  to  a  dynasty  of  Turkish  nationality  and  language. 
From  aB  important  notice  of  Albi/iini,  wliicli  I  have  fully 
discusHed  elsewhere,  we  must  conclude  that  these  rulers 
belon'^ed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  "Turkish  vSh;lln\:is  uf 
Kabul  "  which  continued  to  hold  those  territories  dowii  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century.^  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  none  of  the  scripts  in  Major  Deane's  puzzling 
epigraphical  finds  are  related  to  any  known  Indian  systems 
of  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  possihle  that 
they  are  connected  in  some  way  with  alphabets  used  about 
the  period  indicated  by  Turkish  tribes  in  Central  Asia. 

I  regret  that  the  hope  I  liad  expressed  in  my  first  Notes 
on  Major  Deane's  inscriptions  for  a  closer  examination  of 
these  relations  by  a  competent  Turkish  scholar  has  not  yet 
heen  realized.  Until  this  is  done  the  abo?e  suggestion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  inscriptions  '*in  unknown  characters" 
must  he  considered  a  mere  conjecture.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  meantime  reassuring  to  find  that  the  chronological 
evidence  j^athcred  from  Major  Deane's  latest  discoveries  is 
in  no  way  opposed  to  that  conjectural  dating. 

^  See  my  notes  "On  the  history  of  the  Sahis  of  Kabul"  in  Fextgrust  an 

Rudolf  von  Roth,  1893  ]tp  200  !«qq. ;  nud  N«>t4>  /  ('«The  S'ahi  of  rdribhanda  ") 
in  my  fortbcomiug  iruu^iuUuu  of  Kaikana*  Jidjatarahgi^if  vol.  ii,  pp.  336  sqq. 
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1.  **0SPETO." 

102,  Cheifne  Walk,  Chelsea, 

London,  S«W. 

Sir  — Tn  our  Journal  for  July,  1899,  p.  4\y4,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tbomus  translates  "kutiijvara  'fever  caused  by  hooting  of 
osproys.'"  T  venture  to  suggest  that  the  hird  referred  to 
may  not  be  the  "osprey"  of  English  naturalists  {Pandion 
haliaetui).  This,  although  not  at  all  a  dumb  bird,  is 
perhaps  the  least  noisy  of  all  birds  of  prey,  especially  in 
India,  where  it  seldom  breeds,  and  therelore  has  not  oftcu 
to  address  a  mate  or  young. 

I  suppose  that  if  you  polled  India  to-morrow  you  would 
not  £ad  an  hundred  men  who  could  desoribe  the  call  of  the 
osprey  in  writing,  in  any  language* 

Perhaps  there  is  some  such  joke  in  the  word  as  in  the 
phrase  horns  of  a  hare,"  which  seems  to  occur  all  over 
India.  But  more  probably  it  is  to  be  classed  with  our  own 
term  "  Hraiu-fever  Bird"  applied  to  a  cerluiii  Liack  cuckoo; 
and  the  bird  reft-rred  to  was  one  of  tlie  tisliiiig-eagles 
(Maliaetus),  which  are  very  familiar  and  vociferous  in  somo 
places,  and  will  even  build,  year  after  year,  in  towns  and 
yillages.  It  may,  indeed,  have  been  their  poor  relation, 
the  red-and- white  'Brahmani  Kite'  {Haliasiur),  which  is 
almost  as  noisy,  more  abundant,  even  bolder  in  habits  and 
a  kuowu  objuct  of  other  (jueer  beliefs. 

W.  F.  Sinclair. 
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2.  OSPRBTS. 

Sir, — I  must  confess  my  inability  to  throw  light  upon 
Mr.  Sioolair's  interesting  auggeation. 

The  cry  of  the  kurara  is  often  referred  to  in  Sanskrit 
poetry  (v.  Bohtlingk  &  Roth's  Lexicon,  s.«.),  being 
compared  to  the  wailing  of  women,  (itc.  In  the  passage, 
][ar$n-Carifa,  p.  53,  1.  1,  the  gaphara  fishes  are  excited  by 
the  cry,  wliicli,  aa  the  coTmnentator  saya,  Hafitdpnknr'ffud, 
*'in  consequence  of  its  heat-(or  painj-causing  nature,"  is 
described  as  producing  jvara  or  'feyer/  But  I  do  not 
suppose  that  kutdf'vara  was  the  name  of  a  oonunonly 
recognized  disease. 

Kurara  is  nsnally  rendered  by  '  osprey  *  or  *  sea-eagle/  in 
German  *  Meeradler,'  and  the  bird  is  described  in  the  above 
passagre  as  occupying  the  arjuna-trees  by  the  river  banks. 
Whether  the  translation  is  zoologically  accurate,  X  am  not 
at  all  competent  to  decide. 

F.  W.  Thomas. 

3.  Sons  Arabic  MANiifiCBiFis. 

Dear  Sir^ — ^With  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
continue  and  conclude  my  notice  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 

MSS.  in  my  possession.  I  liave  already  dealt  with  the 
Persian  MSS.,  and  with  those  of  the  Arabic  that  fall  under 
the  head  of  Poetry  or  Commentaries  thereon.  I  will  now 
mention  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  MSS.  in  the  de- 
partments of  Theology,  History  and  Biography,  Medicine, 
Grammar,  and  Belles  Lettres. 

A.  Theology. 

(1)  The  Kor*an,  copied  in  1069  a.h.  by  Muhiyyu'ddln 
b.  Nasim'ddin  al<-SafurI.  This  Kor'an  is  ▼irtoally  the 
same  as  that  so  particularly  desoribed  by  De  Sacy  in  Notiee9 

et  Ext  raits,  vol.  ix,  pp.  76-102.  The  essential  identity  ot* 
the  two  MSS.  is  evident  even  iu  the  Preface,  where  the 
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same  things  are  aaid  in  a  cli£Eerent  order,  though  less 
copionsljr  in  my  MS.  Both  represent  the  same  edition  of 
the  Kor'an  and  have  the  same  system  of  exhibiting  the 

diversities  of  the  seven  Reaflers.  The  copy  described  by 
De  Sacy  is  ninety  years  older  than  miue. 

(2)  ui^jtt  iSi  ^U^\  ^j,  by  Abii  Hafs  'Umar  b. 
Ibmhim  al-AusI  al-Mudhakkir.  This  beautiful  MS.  is 
dated  846  a.h.  liaji  Kigali ui  (vol.  iii,  p.  5tjU)  says  that  the 
author's  name  is  Abu  Alt  Umar  b.  Ibrahim  al-An^ari,  but 
it  seems  possible,  as  Abu  Hafs  occurs  in  the  next  article, 
Tiz.  ^U^^  j»j ,  that  its  omission  in  the  former 
is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  copyist. 

(3)  ^t^^rM  Jcx  ,  a  poem  in  rqfaz  by  Jalalu'ddm 
Suyutl  (Aumer,  Munieh  Cai,^  No.  215).  The  volume  also 
contains              s^KsS  by  Sadru'ddtn  aUQooavI.  Haji 

Khalifa  gives  the  full  title,  ^jJio^  3  ^y^i  ^ 

and  mentions  several  commentaries  on  the  work.  Sadru'd- 
dTn,  who  died  in  673  a.h.,  was  the  pupil  of  Muhfyyu'ddin 

Ibuii'l  'Arab!  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Jaiulu'ddiu  Kirnii 
(see  Nafahdtul  Una,  p.  645  seqq.). 

(4)  jk^\  jMsu*  ^\s^ ,  i.e.  the  Book  of  the  Key  to  the 
Apocalyptical  Skin  (for  j&s>-  see  Ibn  Ehaldun,  Prolegomena, 
trans,  by  De  Slaue,  vol.  ii,  p.  214  seqq.),  by  the  Shaikh 
'Abdu'rra^miin  b.  Muhiammad  al-Bistiluii,  who  died  843 
or  848  A.H.  (D'fierbelot,  sub  voc.  fiastham).  This  work, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Haji  Ehallfa,  contains  many 
poems  belonging  to  the  apocalyptical  braiith  of  Arabic 
literature.  Among  these  are  two  poems  ascribed  to  Yahya 
Ibn  *Aqb,^  the  tutor  of  Hasan  and  Husain  pM\ 
(a)  one  consisting  of  eighty-seven  couplets,  the  £rst  of 

'  Ibn  Khaldun  [Prvltgomtnm,  trans,  by  De  SlriDf.  vol.  ii,  p.  232)  refer-*  to 
a  passage  ia  the  Aghiinl  cited  in  Ibo  Khailikuu's  life  of  Ibnu'l  (^irriya, 
soeording  to  which  Iba  *Aqb  it  an  imaginary  person,  like  Majnan  and  Ibnul 
Qinriya.  Ibn  *Aqb,  however,  ia  not  inantioned  along  with  the  ollher  two  in 
the  Bolaq  ed.  of  the  Aihanl  (vol.  i,  p.  167,  article 
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which  ^  i«  oited  by  Haji  Khalifa  under  Um^^  , 

(h)  one  ooD6»tmg  of  forty-six  cottplets^  entitled 

lss^\j,^  which  begins: 

B.  Hiiiory  and  Biography, 

(1)  Stratu'l  RasuL  This  fragrmentary  MS.,  which  belonged 
to  8alt,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  bears  the  following  in- 
Bcnption  in  his  handwriting :  '*  A  Religious  Treatise  on  the 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  Mahommed,  bought  by  me  at  Afocba, 
1805/'  It  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  an  extended  Life  of 
Muhammad.  Pages  of  it  agree  ▼erbatim  with  Ibn  Hishlm. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  Saif  Ibn  Dhi  Yazan,  the  next 
is  on  the  birth  of  Muhammad,  and  the  last  is  on  tite 
conversion  of  Abu  Quhafa. 

(2)  Al'Siratu'l  Ualah'iyya,  by  *Ali  b.  Jiurbanu'ddin  al- 
Halabl.  This  volume  begins  with  the  relation  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  Muhammad's  conquest  of  Mecca*  Aumer  {Munich 
Cat,  Nos.  449-451)  describes  a  copy  of  the  complete  work. 
The  date  of  this  MS.  is  1150  a.h.,  and  the  copyist's  name 

is  'All  al-JC'(iiIini  It.  al-Sliuikli  iSulainiari  ui-lvliaiiu. 

(3)  ShuLUiurul  Uqud  n  ta'nkhCl  'Uhud,  by  Ibim'l 
Jauzi.  This  MS.  is  identical  with  that  described  bv  Be 
Jong  (Cfttalogus  Codicnm  Orientalium  Bibliotheeae  Academia€ 
Begiae  Seientiarumt  No.  102),  of  which  be  says :  **  fiio  ergo 
habemus  exemplar  hujns  operis,  quod  praeter  fragmentum 


la  the  first  benuBlich  Flvgel  coajeelsiM  mtiri  cmwd  v,^  ^ff* ,  wbick 

is  tbo  reading  of  my  MS. 

'  Al»o  in  Iliiji  Khalit  I.  wlio  merely  "nya  thnt  Al-Biini  mt^ntl.>ii<  it  MuhlvA-uM- 
din  Abu'l  'Abbaa  At^mad  h.  Abi'i  Hannn  Ali  b.  Yusul  Hi-Qura.^i  al-buai, 
who  died  in  622  A.S.,  ii  well  known  m  author  of  tho  Sktmn^t  M^irif  wm 
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Letdense  in  Europa,  qaantttm  acio,  onicum  est''  Tho  date 
of  this  Gopy  is  1003  a.h.,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe  ia 

Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  al-Nahiri. 

(4)  AhhharH*!  Dutrnl  ira  AthdruU  Utcal,  hj  Al-Dimashqf. 
This  copy  was  vvTitten  in  1188  A.ir. 

(5)  Bada'i'uH  Zuhur  ./i  Waqa'i'i'l  Dnhur,  This  MS. 
oontains  a  fragment  of  the  work  of  Ibn  lyas  {Leiden  Cai,^ 
No.  832).  It  embraces  tbe  years  922-928,  and  is  apparently 
the  last  Yoltime  of  the  work. 

(G)  A  manuscript  bearing  the  inscription  'Uqudn^l  Jumdn. 
It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginninf^,  where  three  leaves  are 
wanting.  I  cannot  in  the  text  itself  any  indication 
of  the  author's  name  or  of  tbe  title  of  his  work,  but  there 

seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  ^  ^J^^ 

^U^\  joiis^  (Aumcr,  Munich  Cat.,  No.  379),  by  Abu 

'Abdullah  Muhammad  b.  'All  al-Shatibl  al-Andalusi.  It 
is  a  History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation,  with  a  very 
disproportionate  space  for  the  Prophet  and  his  nearest 
successors.   The  date  of  this  copy  is  1127  a.h. 

(7)  TaWlhhuH  KhamH,  by  al-Diyarbakri  (Leiden  Cat., 
No.  2,609),  in  two  volumes.  The  second  volume  has  lost 
some  leaves  at  the  end.  The  last  article  is  devoted  to  Al- 
Mustanjid  Billah,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  86U  a.h. 

(8)  liaudrttuU  Manazir  ft  akhbdri^l  Anail  wnl  Airdkhir, 
by  Ibnul  Shihna  {Brit.  Mu».  Cat.,  p.  568).  This  volume, 
which  is  slightly  imperfect  at  the  end,  contains  the  A^U^ 
"de  rebus  quae  ante  finem  mundi  eyenturae  sunt.*' 

(9)  Appendix  to  the  Uidory  of  Dhnhafn^  by  Shamsu'ddm 
Muharamud  'All  b.  JIamza  al-llusuini.     There  are  two 

•  •  • 

titles  inside  the  cover ; 

^^l;  Jifi  laiUli     j  (2) 

This  work  embraces  the  period  703-765  a.h.,  but  the  years 
firom  741  to  756  precede  the  years  from  708  to  740.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  illegible  hand,  with  very  few  diacritical 
points. 
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(10)  mtdbu  Amd'n  Eijdl.  I  haTe  not  found  any 
inentioii  of  this  work  olsewhere.   The  inscription  is: 

^  ^Ui»  ^\        JUr^i  -Iw^  wUi 

<5^>^^>  c^W- 
It  begins  (after  a  brief  doxologj) : 

c;!f*^^^  ttf*  r***^  cr*j  r^^l  f^^*^      j^*^  *^  JP^ 

r  ' 

On  the  last  pnp^e  the  author  enumerates  the  works  on 
which  he  has  relied : 

4i;Ui«  ^i^i  i\  AJjjjjl  U  Jii  i  \^J\ 

^  JLUj Ju^       wU^«  JJ^  *^IJlJ\ 

.JiJUjl}  ^jJi  aUI  ju*  jii  UtJU\^\j 

He  adds  that  he  finished  the  compilation  and  arrangement 

of  hia  book  (^u.<^^j,  ^^.x^^  ^  — on  the  2Qth  of 
Kajab,  740  a.h.  His  name,  he  says,  is  Muhammad  b. 
*Abdu'llah  ai-KhatJb  b.  Muhammad.    It  appears,  then. 
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that  the  present  work  is  a  oondse  alphabetical  dictionarj 
of  the  namee  of  those  persona  who  are  cited  in  the  MUhk&tu*! 

Ma^^dhihf  and  that  its  author,  as  is  shown  by  the  wordtj 
l^Ji  (*^*^  (J  ^£>\y  ^  himself  the  author  of  the  Mishkat, 
yiz.  Wallyyu'ddln  Abu  'Abdu'Ilah  b.  'Abdu'Uah  al-KhatJb. 
The  Mishkat  was  composed  in  737  a.h.,  only  three  years 
before  the  Asma'ul  Bijal.  This  copy  was  made  in  916  a.h. 
by  the  Da'iid,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  inscription. 
The  volume  contains  a  second  work,  transcribed  by  the 
same  copyist  in  the  same  year  :  jf^^ju  ^ 
^^^j-&J\  w^;^ ,  by  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  'Aziz  ai- 
Sijistaoi  (LHden  CaL,  No.  1,652). 

(11)  8hadhardttt*l  Bhnhah  fi  akhhdri  man  dhahtUt.  This 
is  a  biographical  dictionary  (in  two  thick  volumes)  of  persons 
who  died  between  the  years  1  and  1 000  a.u.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  copy  in  Europe,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
Khedivial  Library  (Catalogue^  voL  v,  p.  72).  The  author, 
^^^U\  lJj^'^  »xiusr*  ^  ^  y>\  ^  com- 

pleted his  work  on  the  19th  of  Kamadan,  lOSO  a.h.  As 
regards  the  sources  thereof  he  says : 

pfl^  ^  ^  viotiir 

3jfS^\ 

^LL\  ^  lLO  J  j^y  ^\SJS. 

•»  • 

For  J'^^<  I  suppose  we  mn>*t  read  Ju«l^^ ,  and  refer  it 
to  the  History  of  Ibnul  Athir ;  lXsi\  is  the  Milpatu'i 
Auliyd  of  Abu  Nu'aim  al-Isfahaoi;  and  J^:>^1  is  J^s^i)) 
^^^jJl   Jlw  ^yj^^^j  hy   Ibu   Taghiibirdi  (FlUgel, 

Handwhriften  der  Wiener  Ho/bibliothek,  Yol.  ii,  p.  338). 
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I^aturally  the  articles  vary  in  value  to  an  enormoua  extent, 
Bome  giving  little  beyond  the  name,  while  others  afford 
copious  details:  thus  the  notice  of  Muhiyyu'ddin  Ibnu'l 
'Arabi  covers  five  closely  written  folio  pages.  The  two 
Tolumes  of  this  copy  differ  in  size  and  handwriting;  the 
transcription  of  the  second  volume  was  finished  on  the 
17th  of  liiibl  u'l  Awwal,  a.ii.    Uii  a  future  otH-asion 

1  hope  to  print  some  of  the  longer  articles  by  way  of 
specimen. 

C.  Medicine, 

(1)  LzAsJio  ^  by  Ibn  Abi  Usuibia.  copied 
in  Constantinople  in  the  year  1130  a.h.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription:  **  E  libris  Theodori  Pre&tou  Coll.  S.S. 
Trin.  Cant.  Sooii  Dumasci  1848  " ;  and  there  is  a  note  stating 
that  he  purchased  it  in  Damascus  for  900  piastres. 

(2)  ^1  the  Book  of  Life  and  Death,  by 

Abu  .MaiiMir  al-iiasuii  b.  iS Tib  al-(iumri,  one  of  the  teachers 
oi  Ibii  Siiul.  The  date  of  this  MS.  is  'J'J4  a.h.,  and  the 
copyist's  name  is  Mansur  b.  Muhibbu'ddin  b.  Zamu'i 
*Abidin  al-Qurashi,  who  according  to  an  interlineation  in 
tbe  colophon  is        A>^^  w<U\  ^  ija^^  w-^U 

D.  Grammar* 

(1)  LLcjA^\  <tjs^^  -^j^  i  ^  cMtnneutary  by  Muhammad 

Salih  b.  Ibrahim  b.  Husain  al-Ahsa'i  on  Sttvuti's  com* 
mentary  on  the  Alfltfya  of  Ibn  Malik.  The  Bahjatu*! 
Mardlyya  is  mentioned  by  HajT  IQialTfa  (vol.  i,  pp.  408, 409). 

Fliigel  in  his  translation  of  the  passage  makes  it  appear 
that  Ibn  'Aqil  is  the  author  of  the  Bahjat,  whereas  it  is 
in  fact  the  work  ot  8uyilti  (see  Brit.  Mus.  Caf.f  p,  237). 
1  do  not  know  whether  this  MS.  exists  elsewhere. 

£.  BelkB  Leftrei  (Adab). 

(1)  y^JJ^  ,  «  celebrated  work  by  Tha'alibi.     It  is 

divided  iuto  four  purts^  t^ach  ol  which  comprises  ten  chapters. 
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This  MS.  contains  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  portion  of 
the  fifth  ehapttsr  of  the  First  Part»  and  the  whole  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Parts.  The  Second  Part  is  wanting. 
A  Persian  inscription  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Part 
gives  the  date  1109  a.h. 

(2)  c^bJ,  by  Tha  alibi  (Ablwardt, 
Berlin  Cat,  No.  8,341).   This  copy  is  dated  1118  a.h. 

(3)  ^^^jd  S^^,  by  Tha  alibi.  This  MS., 
dated  1156  a.h.,  corresponds  ezaotly  with  No.  8,334  in 
Ahlwardt's  Berlin  Catalogue^  It  has  the  double  preface  and 
the  additional  chapter  C*^.  ^^■^■•j  ^ . 

(4)  jLsLiii  ^jijj  .    This  work  is  not 

mentioned  by  Haji  Ehalifa,  nor  am  I  able  to  find  it  in 
any  European  catalogue.  The  following  passage  from  the 
preface  gives  the  autlior's  name  and  describes  the  contents 

of  the  work : 

'loiJl  i^U*^  Jy>.^\  aLAllW  ^}J^  -^Ai^ 

ji.m.r>^      (kJtSjU  fL.'i.j.4>.*J^  ^1^-^^  4,/^^'  4^""  ^iJ^^^j  y^k^^j 

^}^\  ifU^l  jUT  j^^o  jlfjj  Julafb«  4La->^  jL^\j  is^  \^\» 

^\^^  ^ui^iii 

The  MS.  is  not  dated. 

There  remain  several  interesting  MSS.,  which  seem  worthy 

of  at  least  a  passing  notice,  but  this  letter  is  already  too  lung. 
May  I  add,  in  conclusion,  tliat  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  any 
manuscript  of  mine  to  Oriental  scholars  who  desire  to  make 
use  of  it. — Yours  sincerely, 

BsYNOLD  A.  Nicholson. 
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(July,  Angiwt,  September,  1899.) 


1.  COKTBNTS  OF  FoRBION  OrIBMTAL  JoURMALB. 

I.  JonvAL  AsuTxam.   86rie  iz,  Toin«  ziii,  Ko.  S. 

Caudel  (M.).  Les  premidras  inyaaions  arabes  dans  TAirique 
du  Nord. 

Naa  (F.).  Le  traits  eur  TaatrolalM-plaii  do  S^vdre  Sabokt. 
Orenard  (M.).    Sp^imens  de  litUratnre  moderne  da 

Turkestan  cbiuoia. 

Tome  ziii»  No.  S. 

Caudel  (M.).  Les  premierea  luvaaious  arabea  dans  i'Alrique 
du  Nord. 

fiasset  (R^n^).    Les  Sanctuairea  du  Djebel  Nefonsa. 

Sonneck  (M.).  Six  obansons  arabes  en  dialeotes  maghFebin, 
publie^,  traduites,  et  annot^es. 

Notes  dVpigraplue  indienne,  vii.  Deux  ^pigrapbes  da 
Svat  (E.  Setiari).  Au  Bujet  d.'un  des  surnoms  du  moid  de 
Eedjeb  (0.  Houdas). 

II.  ZnTScaaivT  nia  BiimcHEir  tfoBOBVLAirazsomr  Gbsrllsckait. 

Band  lii,  Heft  2. 

Praetorius  (Fr.).  Uber  das  babylouiscbe  Vokalisations- 
svetem  des  Hebraiscben. 

m 

Sobwally  (Fr.).   Lexikalisobe  Studien. 
Bdhtlingk  (0.).  Miioellen. 
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Oaland  (W.)»  Zar  ExegMe  and  Kritik  dei  rituelleii 
Sutraa. 

Brockelmanii  (0.).  Zu  den  rbetoiiiclLen  Sohriiten  dea  Ibn 

al-Muqaffa. 

Kdnos  (I.).    Chansons  populairea  turquea. 

Noldeke  (Th.).    Zur  Alexiuslegende. 

Fraenkel  (S  ).    Noch  einmal  die  syrische  Chioaik. 

Brooks  (£•  W.).  The  GkronologicaL  Oanon  ol  Jamee  of 
£de88a. 

Winter  (A.)*    Die  Saptapadirthi  des  Siyaditya. 
Hoinmel  (F.).  Die  altesteu  Laatwerte  einigiji  ugyptiaeben 

Buchstaben  zeichen. 

Jacob  (O.).    Die  Etymolu^^ie  von  spanisch  naipe. 
Litttuann  /"E  ).    Turkische  Yolkslieder  aus  Klemasien. 
Thomas  (F.  W.).    Indian  Game  of  Cheaa. 
Brockelmann  (0.).   Gegen  Grimme  dieae  Zeitackrift  liii, 

mff. 

HI.  ViBnr4  Obzbntal  Jovbital.  ToL  ziii,  No.  1* 

Kampiimeyer  (G.),  Leitrage  zur  Diaieclologie  dea 
Arabischen. 

Goldziher  (L).  Materialien  zur  Entwickelangageaohiokte 
dea  Sufiamaa. 

Oartellieri  (W.).    Daa  Mababbarata  bei  Subandba  nnd 

Baii^a. 

Steinschneider  (^I.).    lleilmittelnamer  der  Araber. 
Laufer  (B.).    Ueb&r  das  va  zur. 
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II.  Obituary  Noticb. 

Peter  Peienon, 

While  the  sense  of  the  loaa  which  we  •ostained  by  Buhler's 
death  is  Btill  keen,  we  have  to  mourn  for  the  loea  of  yet 
another  member  of  that  band  of  Sanskrit  scholars — the 
*  Bombay  School '  one  may  call  them — who  haye  led  and 

directed  the  most  rernaikable  and  tmitful  revivul  of  Sanskrit 
leurniiij?  in  India  of  our  time.  Prole.ssor  ]*etorsoii,  wlio  died 
Irom  heart-disease  aft-er  a  very  short  illness  on  the  28th  of 
August,  was  born  in  1847  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  He  was 
educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  graduated  both 
at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford  (Balliol  College).  His  Sanskrit 
studies  began  at  Edinburgh  under  Professor  Anfrecht,  and 
were  continued  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Boden  Scholar- 
ship, under  Professors  Muiaer  Williams  and  Max  Miiller. 
In  1873  he  went  to  Donibay  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the 
Elphinstone  College,  and  continued  to  hold  this  appointment 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Peterson  had  a  wonderful  power  of  quickly  grasping  the 
main  points  of  a  subject  and  of  seeing  its  true  inwardness. 
The  possession  of  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  never- 
failin*^  tact  and  good-humour,  especially  qualilied  him  to 
conduct  the  se.irch  for  Sanskrit  MSS.,  a  work  which,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Bombay  (iovernment,  has  in  the 
Bombay  Circle  been  prosecuted  with  such  signal  benefit  to 
Sanskrit  learning.  His  four  masterly  Beports  will,  do 
doubt,  be  regarded  by  scholars  generally  as  his  greatest 
work.  They  show,  what  is  most  essential  in  dealing  with 
large  and  heterogeneous  collections  of  documents,  an  unerring 
power  of  (liscriiiiiiiutin^  between  the  more  iniporuint  aud 
the  less  important,  and  are,  in  every  way,  models  of  what 
reports  of  the  kind  should  be. 

As  nn  editor  of  Sanskrit  texts  —  all  contributed  to 
the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Nydyabindutlk^,  which  was  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
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ludica  —  PetenoQ  allowed  muck  the  same  characteristici 
of  mind.  There  can  surely*  for  instance^  be  no  better 
introduction  to  the  Eavya  literature  than  his  edition  of 
Kddambarif  with  its  sympathetic  preface  and  its  appreciative 
notes.  From  these  the  student  will  learn  how  uiucli  of  the 
beautiful  is  common  to  the  poetry  of  the  East  aud  of  tlie 
West,  in  spite  of  the  diffc  reut  and  sometimes  apparently 
incougruous  forms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  In  fact,  one 
of  Peterson's  favourite  ideas  was  that»  in  spite  of  di&reace 
of  form,  the  spirit  of  these  two  claases  of  literature  waa  niooh 
the  same.  A  good  instance  of  this  is  to  he  seen  in  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  Yallabhadeva's  Subhd^ttdvah\  by 
Pandit  Durgaprasii^l  i  and  himself,  where  be  galUnUy  defends 
Sauiskrit  romantic  poetry  from  the  too  sweepiug  charges  of 
barreaness  and  futility  brought  against  it  by  a  certain 
learned  Sanskrit  scholar.  Indeed,  no  one  can  have  known 
Peterson,  or  have  studied  his  introductions  to  Kddatnbari 
or  the  BubhUfU&vali,  without  recognising  that,  in  many 
respects,  his  temperament  was  poetic  rather  than  scholastic 
His  p^reat  aim  was  to  teach  his  readers  how  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  which  he  certainly  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
himself  :  ha  was  not  so  anxious,  as  an  interpreter,  to  reirain 
from  cutting  Gordian  knots  occasionally. 

Among  Peterson's  other  works  minr  be  mentioned  editions 
of  ^%Hiiopadeia,  of  the  Patidhaii  of  Sarngadhara,  a  Selection 
of  Hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda  with  Translation,  and  the 
first  two  parts  of  a  Handbook  to  the  Study  of  the  Hig  Yedu. 

TTo  contributed  frequently  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  President  of 
that  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death.  To  our  Journal  he 
contributed,  in  1891  (p.  311),  a  valuable  article  onPdfftt/vi, 
Poet  and  Grammarian:  mth  some  remarks  on  the  Age  of 
CUmieal  Sanskrit  Poelrff,  in  which  he  upheld  the  view, 
supported  also  by  Hindu  tradition,  that  the  great  gram- 
marian aiiJ  the  author  of  certain  verses,  quoted  in  the 
SubhdsUdmli  of  A'allabhadeva,  the  Piuliihdti  of  Sarhgudbara 
and  elsewhere,  were  one  aud  the  same  person,  and,  following 
the.  lead  given  by  Biihler  in  his  then  recent  paper  on  Die 
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huliscJien  In^cJirifien  und  das  Alter  (Ji  r  T)uUs<'hen  KiniHtpoenief 
contended  for  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  San.sk]  it  poetry 
of  the  fixed  classical  form  thau  scholars  had  beea  generally 
inclined  to  allow. 

As  a  public  speaker  and  as  a  writer^  Peterson  was  master 
of  a  moat  beautiful  English  style.  He  several  times  acted 
as  Professor  of  English  at  Elphinstone  College,  and  as 
examiner  in  English  for  the  Bombay  University.  For  the 
benefit  of  native  students,  he  compiled  a  volume  of  model 
essays,  and  published  editions,  with  notes,  of  Sliakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice  **  and  the  fourth  book  of  Pal^rave's 
**  Golden  Treasury."  He  frequently  wrote  for  the  Press — 
chiefly  for  the  Timw  of  India — and  seemed  to  handle  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  political  and  otherwise,  with  the  same 
facility  and  felicity. 

All  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  with  some  degree 
of  intimacy  will  very  sadly  miss  not  only  the  cultured  and 
refined  scholar  but  also  the  genial  and  warm-hearted  friend. 

E.  J.  Rafson. 

October  2, 1899. 
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GOLD  MEDAL. 

As  our  membera  are  aware,  Mr.  Wollaston  ia  iaauing 

a  tliird  appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  tlie  establishiueot 
on  a  permaDent  basis  of  tiie  Faiid  for  the  Society's  Gold 
Hedal.  The  lolLowiDg  list  shows  the  result  thus  far.  For 
purpose  of  reference  tbe  results  of  the  two  former  appeals 

are  also  here  reprinted. 

It  will  be  seen  tbat  up  to  the  end  of  September  tbe  remit 

of  the  third  appeal  has  been  the  very  satisfactory  total  of 
£130  3s.  ikL  The  balauoe  now  required  to  complete  the 
Endowment  Fund  is  thereiure  about  £100.  It  is  hoped 
tbat  this  amount  will  be  forthcoming  during  the  next  few 
months,  so  that  on  the  presentation  of  the  Medal  in  the 
summer  of  1900  it  may  be  announced  that  the  entire  sum 
has  been  raised. 
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A. 

Abbasid  Caliphate,  847. 
Abhira  tribe,  384. 

Abu  Tahir  al-Khatim's  biograpby  of 

Persian  nootw,  iA  et  8eq. 
«A4ud-ad-I)awkh,  Ml^ 
Agastya,  a2fL 
Af^ni  rnrana,  523. 
Ahi<;lmtra, 

Ahura  Mazda,  274,  60.5. 
Aiyanar-ithau,  22h. 
Aka-Beada  langiiHg:e,  573. 
Akar-Bale  laiiifuago,  574. 
Akbar'8  aarae  Maham  Anaga,  ^ 
Akriti,  319. 
Anifshiispentaa,  280. 
Amin,  854. 
Anarta,  b2L. 

Andaman  Fire  Le^nd,  573. 
Andliras,  .'^li'J. 
Anga  tribe,  aiL. 
Angra  Mainyii,  274. 
Anniversary  Meeting,  699. 
AntarTeda,'lLi. 
Ann,  308i  311. 
ApuUudotas  Philopator,  2fl2. 
Arabic  MSS  ,  aM- 

.\rabic.  Striae,  and  TTelirew  MSS.  in 

Huntenan  Library,  l'6d. 
Aratta,  aLL 
An,  139,  fifia. 

Aryan  speech  spread  in  India,  300. 
Arvau  tribes,  origin  of  Lunar  and 

Solar,  295i  ^ 
Aryans  in  India,  2M< 
Aryavar^a,  aillL 
Asadi,  54. 

Athani'l  Bilad  of  al-Qazwfni,  51. 

Aakau-Jnwoi  langtiajje,  575. 
Authorities  for   literary    ki&tory  of 

Persia,  42. 
Avesta,  the  initiative,  271. 
ATesta,  initiative  of,  and  soul  theory, 

Avvaiyar,  Indian  poetess,  2Mj. 


al-^AwfTs  LababuM-Albab,  46, 63^ 

Ayodhya.  523  et  wq. 

Asi  Dahaka,  the  suake,  M2^ 


B. 

Babylonian  contract-tablets  or  legal 

documents,  103. 
Baden -PuwBLL,  B.  H..  Notes  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Lonar  and  Solar  Aryan 
Tribes  and  on  the  Raj  pat  Clans,  29i, 
519. 

Ba<j^b(lad  during  the  Abbasid  Caliphate, 

Bahika  tribe,  311. 
Baiis  tribe,  o52. 
Balahbad,  M  et  seq. 
Baliirama,  3_Lfl^ 

Baloaga,  the  oldest  capital  of  Champa, 

m. 

Balsa's  Harfa  -  Cariia,  two  lists  of 

words,  485. 
Barbad,  minstrel  of  the  Houses  of 

Sasan  and  Saman,  5i  et  seq. 
Bakklbt,  D.  G.,  Chiniot  of  Babar's 

FiTht  Campaign  in  IndiA,  L22. 
Barmecides,  HAS. 
Ba^uk  Nag,  god  of  Summer,  341 . 
Baykrs,  H.,  Th(Miry  of  8oiil  and  the 

Initiative  of  the  Aveata.  429. 
Bellary  cinder-mounds,  their  origin 

and  use,  1-16. 
Bbndall,  C,  Pali  MSS.  in  Nepal, 

Bendva,  2M. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  874. 
Bkvbuidob,        Ilumayun's  Inscrip- 
tion at  Jam,  665. 

 Miiham  Anarra,  22^ 

  More    Light    on  'Omar 

^avam,  135. 
Bhaiiicnara  villages,  31L 
Bharata,  521. 
Bharata.%  3112- 
Bhartrdaman,  361  et  seq. 
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BhaUarka,  52SL 
Bhi?raaka,  319. 
Bhoja  tribe,  311^  312. 
Bhrgu  tribe,  29L 
Hbuyns,  ailL 

BiiiDiLPii,  Colonel  J.,  Dynastic  and 

Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Western 

K?tttra|ijuj,  357. 
Billon  coinage,  40'2. 
Bi^utuu,  sculptures,  fifi. 
Blaoukn,  C.  O.,  Balonga,  The  oldest 

Capital  of  Champa,  665. 
  List  of   Malay  Books  be- 

queathe<l  to  the  Society  by  the  late 

Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell,  LLL 
Bloch,  T.,  repp£'  Inscription,  425. 
B«.i>E,    Mrs.,    The  Author  of  the 

StisanavantHa,  674. 
Brahuianisra,  325. 

Bkoavxe,  E.  G..  The  Chahar  Maqala 
of  Nidhrinii-i-'Arudi-i-Saniaiqaudi, 
traimlated  into  English,  613.  757 ; 
apeciaUy  indexed,  841 . 

 Sources  of  Uawlatshuh,  3L 

 Yet  More  Light  on  'Umar-i- 

Khayyam,  409. 

Buddhist  sculptures  from  Takht-i- 
Bfihai,  llii. 

Budigunta  cicder-mound,  ^ 

Byga,  tribal  priest,  332. 


Communal  village  (pre-Anran)  in  India, 

Congress  of  Religions,  734. 

Cu9T,  R.  N.,  Panjab  Xotcs  for  1898, 

 Pictography,  202. 


B. 


Daniaghsada,  374  et  mh|. 
Dtimajadasri,  iiiiS  et  seq. 
Dumasena,  358  et  seq. 
Dame  the  tortouie,  330. 
Dasarathu,  521 

Davius,  T. W.Rhys,  Earlv  Commerce 
between  India  and  Babylon.  «3'i. 

 Gosinga  Kharo?tbi  MS- 

 Theory  of   *  Soul '  in  the 

Upauishads,  ZL 

Dawlatshah,  the  source's, 

Deane's    (Major)    inscriptions  from' 
Udyana,  S95. 

Demon  wor»hip  in  India,  241 . 

Dewali  festital,  34C. 

Dlbali  festival,  346. 

Divodasa,  308. 

Dra vidian  speech,  its  limit  in  India,  300. 
Dr^advati,  iLL 
Dmhyu,  308^  aLL 

Duarte  Barbosa  visits  Tijayanagar,  IfL 


C. 

Caesar  Frederic  visit*  Vijayanagar,  IIL 
(^"alukya  clan,  647. 
Oaftana,  MS  et  seq. 
Castes,  The  four,  299. 
Cauhan  clan,  546. 

Ca\o  drawings  in  the  Eaimiir  Range, 
82. 

Chahfir  Maqfilii,  53^  .i^ 

Chahar  AlaqaJa  ol  2v  idhami-i-*ArudI- 

i-Samarqandi,  trnnslattd  by  E.  G. 

Browne,  613,  757 ;  apeeially  indexed^ 

H41. 

Champa, 

Chiniot  identified  as  on  the  Chenab,  liiL 
Chutia  Nagpore,  Sil  et  seq. 
Cinder-mounds  of  Bellary,  L 

 at  Bfidigunta,  i 

 at  Ninibapuram,  2* 

CocxBrRN,  J.,  Cave  Drawings  in  the 

Kaiiuur  Range,  N  W  P.,  82. 
Coinage   of    Mahak^atrapas  and 

Ksatrapas  of  Snra^tra  and  Malava, 

357. 

Commerce  (earlv)  between  India  and 
Babylon,  432.' 


F. 

Fakhm'ddin  Razi,  4^  fifi2. 

Fakhru  -  ddin    Ruzi,    Persian  MS. 

attributed  to,  12. 
Fbuovson,  D,,  Pedro  Teixeira  on  the 

Veddas  of  Ceylon,  133. 
Fraser,  James,  Note  on,  214. 
Frasbaoshtra,  285. 


Gadbi,  ailx 

Gandhara.  mL 

Gathas,  272  et  seq. 

Gayomart,  the  primeval  man,  605. 

General  Meetings,  19L  fi29- 

Ghasamotika,  370. 

Glasgow  Hunterian  Library  Cat«lofTj« 

of  Oritiutal  MSS.,  2m 
Gold  Medal,  735^  iiiL 
Gonds,  a3(L 

Gosinga  Khams^bi  MS.,  12ft. 
Graeco- Buddhist  art,  2lliL 
Grueco-Indiou  coinage,  3^  et  seq. 
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Grammar,  Theory  of  aniTersal,  fififi. 
Greek  influence  on  Indian  art,  i22. 
Grebma, 
Guptas,  31.S. 
Gurjara  tribes,  299. 


H. 

^abiba  Banu,  daughter  of  Aziz  Euka, 
lUO. 

Haeebataspas,  285. 
Haihnyas,  311,  320^  232. 
Hamdu'llah  Mustawfl  of  Qaswin,  fiS. 
Harlbz,  C.  DB,  Tathagata,  liLL 
Harsa-Carita.  two  lists  of  words,  ifiiL 
Husaa  Subiil^,  137. 
Hasan-i-^abba^,  iOfi  et  seq. 
Ilastinapura,  312- 
Hebrew  magic,  2QiL 
IIewitt,  J.  F.,  Pre-Aryan  Communal 

Village  in  India  and  Europe,  329. 
Hmayana,  12i. 
Ho  kols,  3M. 

HouN.  P.,  Persian  MS.  attributed  to 

Fakhru'ddin  lUii,  ilA^ 
Hoti-Mardan,  sculptures,  42.^, 
Uulagu,  captures  Baghdad,  B49. 
Humityun's  inscription  at  Jam,  QM. 
Huna  tribes,  22^ 
Huviskka,  Coins  of,  A21^ 
Hvogvas,  285. 
Hwen  Thsang,  318, 


L 

Ibn-Hawkal,  SM. 
Ibn  Jubayr,  875. 
Ibn  Khallikin,  8S0. 
Ikshwaku,  52iL 
Ikshwakus, 

*lmad-ad-Din  of  Isfahan,  SIJL 
Indian  communal  village, 
Indo-Scvthiaus,  318. 
Indraprastha, 

Initiative  of  the  Avesta,  271. 
Inseriptiim  of  flumayun  at  Jam,  665. 
Inscriptions,  The  Pepp6, 
Inscriptions  from  Udyaiia,  895. 
Irvine,  W.,  James  Eraser,  214. 
Istakhri,  8M. 
l^varadatta,  3Mm 


J. 

Jadoti  tribes,  5ii3* 

Jadu  Rajputs,  318. 

Jam,  Hum&yuu's  inscription  at,  Q&L 


Jamaspa,  2M. 

Jami'u't-Tawarikh,  409. 

Janmejava, 

Jarasandha,  314. 

Jayadaman,  360  et  seq. 

Jayadratha,  5  20. 

Jewish  ethics,  2UIL 

Jigi  Anaga,  a  nurse  of  Akbar,  Sfi^ 

Jivadiiman  (Swami),  36Z  et  seq. 

Jowari  (millet),  'd2SL 


Ea9<;hapaghata  or  Ka(,-hwaha,  631. 
Kadru,  3 13. 

Kaimur  Range,  cave  drawings,  Sd. 
Kalyani    inscriptions    of  King 

Dhammaceti  of  Pegu,  139. 
Eampilya,  313. 
Kanauj,  31 "). 
Kankasena,  529. 
EapilaMwii, 
Kupilavastu,  525. 
Karattalaiyar,  Indian  poet, 
Karkotaka,  ^iliL 
Karpans,  2S5. 
Karusha,  oil. 
KiUi,  aLL 

Ka^mir  antiquities,  201, 

Kasyapa,  313. 

Kathi  tribes,  307. 

Kaunamblii,  314. 

Kavis,  '2H5 

Kessari  (millet),  Z2iL 

Khakani  the  Persian  poet,  874. 

Khiikhurata,  Knatrap  family,  369. 

Khalid  ul-Fayylid, 

Kharo^thi  (Gosinga)  MS.,  i2fi< 

Kharosthi  inscriptions,  359. 

Khatib,  SGI  i^t  seq. 

Khwang-t/i,  331. 

KiUi-Valuvan,  267. 

Kol  language,  575. 

Kolarian  speech,  its  limit  in  India, 

300. 
K(»larians,  329. 

Ku-peruni  <,'oran,  king  in  Urraiyur,  269. 
Korwas,  iiiL 
Kosala,  312. 

Kottavai,  Indian  demoness,  237.  242. 
Kkopf,   L.   L.,  The  Mohammadan 

Calendar,  IJJL 
Krostri,  319. 

K^aharata,  K^atrap  family,  2M  et  seq. 
K^atrapas  (Western)  coinage,  357. 
Kshatnyas,  296. 

Kuddakd-.N'edum-Qeralathan,  Indian 

prince,  254. 
Eurral,  22^ 
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Kuru,  ai2. 
Kuru-Pancaks,  297. 
KuStt,  62L 
Ku?an  tribe«,  2Sd. 
Ku^aithAla  fKanauj),  315. 


L. 

Lakfihmana,  521. 
Lao-Tzi,  -iSl. 
Lava,  aiLL 

Leitner,  G.  "W,,  obituary,  725. 

Lk  Straxoe,  G.,  Baghc)ad  during  the 

Abbasid  Caliphate,  847. 
Lingal,  The  Song  of,  aaiL 
Lubabu'l-Albab,  46, 
Lugala,  name  of  god  Merodach,  105. 
Lughat-i-Furs  of  Asadi,  aA^ 
Lunar  Aryan  tribes,  295,  519. 


M. 

Macdonbll,  a.  a.,  Buddhist  Sculp- 
tures from  Takht-!-Bahai,  422. 
Madhyadefia,  aii 
Mttdnt  tribe,  aiL 
Magadha,  312., 
MagndhI  dialect,  301. 
Magic  among  the  llebrews,  21ML 
Mahabharata,  306. 
Mabam  Anaga,  ^ 
Miibura^^n  dialect, 
Mahavana,  422,  i2S, 
Mahdi, 

Mahish-Mati,  Indian  goddess,  339. 
Mabniud  of  Ghazni,  3u7. 
Maidyumah. 
Makaudi,  iUL 

Malay  books,  collection  bequeathed  by 

Sir  \V.  E.  Maxwell,  HL 
Mainun,  Death  of,  849. 
Manaqibu'sh-Shu'ara,  IL 
Manki,  head  of  a  Kol  Parlia,  332. 
Mansur,  founder  (»f  Baghdad,  HAiL 
Manuvaivaswata, 

Mara  in  Takht  i  Babai  sculptures,  423. 
Mari-amma,  South   Indian  goddess, 

Muroti,  Gond  god,  3  tl . 
Marya  or  Tree  Gonds,  i^iL 
Matriarchal  yiJlage  life  in  India  22^ 
Matsyas,  309,  ILi. 

Maxavkll,  Sir  "VV.  E.,  Collection  of 
Malay  Books  bequeathed  to  the 
Society, 

Mills,  Uev.  L.,  Initiatiye  of  the 
A  vesta,  271. 


Mitbl, 

Mithila,  Zll. 

Moga,  369. 

Mon  tribes  of  Bartrin, 

Monier- Williams,  Sir  M.,  obitaary^  730. 

Mramma,  667. 

Mudaranar  of  Aiyur,  poet,  267. 

Muhammadnn  Crtleudrir.  ]A2^ 
Mu'izz-ad-DawiaL,  the  Buyid  Princ«, 

849. 
^fukaddasi,  ftfil. 
Mukt^ii,  873. 
Miiliur,  Fr.,  obituary,  473. 
Mundas,  329^  aiLL 
Muni<ran.  Dntvidiin  god,  228,  242. 
al-Mudtau^ir,  ilJL 
Musta'?im, 
Mu'tadid,  afiiL 


N. 

Nadim  Khwaja  Eoka,  husband  of 

Maham  Anaga,  9^. 
Nagas,  212. 

Nagbunsi  Bajas  of  Chutia  Kagpore, 

Nahnpdna,  358  et  seq. 
Nuhusa,  297. 
Nairs,  339. 

 their  customs,  33Q  et  seq. 

Nasik  inscriptions. 
Na?ir-i-£husraw,  -l  18. 
Nedista, 

Nest- builders,  231. 
^ficHOLSON,  R.A.,  Persian  MS.  attri- 
buted to  Fakhru'ddin  Rkzi,  17,  fiM. 

 Some  .\rabic  .MSS.,  906. 

Nicolo  Conti  yisits  Vijayanagar,  IfL 
Nidharat  -  i  -  'Ariidi  -  i  -  Samarqandi : 

Chahar  Matjala,  translated  by  E.  G. 

Browne,  613,  757  ;   hp^ially  in- 

(Uxcd,  ail. 
Nidhami-i-'Arudi.  53. 
Nidliamu'l  Mulkj  ifi2  et  eeq. 
Nikayat,  &L 
Nikumbha,  £21^ 
Nila,  Indian  king,  332. 
Nimbapuram  cinder-mound,  3.. 
Nimi,  fi2L 
Ni^am  al  Mulk,  136. 
Notices  op  Books — 

Upanishads,  vol.  i, 

Geiger,  W.,  Etymologie  des  Singha- 
lesischen, 

 Ceylon  Tagebuchblatter, 

146. 

Smither,  J.  G.,  Ceylon  Architectorul 
.    Remains,  I  S 8. 
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NoTicss  OP  Books  {continued) — 
Xicbolson,  R.  A.,  Poenu  from  the 

Divan-i-Sham3-i-Tabrl2,  152L 
Douglas,    R.    K.,    Catalo^e  of 

Japanese  Books  and  M3S.  in  the 

Bnti«h  Museum,  159. 
PauU,  Dr.  0.,  Muhainmeds  Lehre, 

mi. 

Hwlin,  Sren,  Through  Asia,  165. 
Menaot,  D.,  Lea  Pargia,  167. 
Fonctionnaires  Colooiaux,  tome 

Regime  foncier  aux  Colonies,  l?-^. 
Amr  b.  Ba^r  al-Jahi;^,  Livre  dea 

Beautes  et  des  antitheses,  177. 
Eth6,  C.         Neupersische  Lit- 

teratur,  Ifil. 
Jen  wo,  P.,  Hittitor  and  Armenier, 

Griffith,  F.  LI.,  E^t  Exploration 
Fund  Archaeological  Reports,  18.5. 

  E^yp'  Exploration  Fund 

Archaeological  Survey,  ISfi- 

Irring,  Rev.  F.  F.,  Persian  Gram- 
mar in  Modem  Syriac,  IM. 

Cook,  S.  A.,  Glossary  of  Aramaic 
Inscriptions,  IQQ 

Dalraan,  G.,  Die  Worte  Jeau,  i2IL 

Sewell,  R.,  Eclipses  of  the  Moon  in 
India,  iM. 

Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  History  of 
British  India,  437. 

Patell,  B.  B.,  Parsee  Prakash,  IIIL 

Duff,  C.  M.,  Chronology  of  India, 
461. 

Booklet  of  Crumbs,  4f>^. 

King,  L.  W.,  First  Stops  in  As- 
syrian, 4n5. 

Jastrow,  M.,  Religions  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria, 

Horovitz,  J..  De  Waqidii  libro  qui 
Eitab  al  Ma^as^i  inscribitur  Com- 
mentatio  critica,  462. 

Portman,  M.  V.,  Notes  on  the 
Languages  of  the  South  Andaman 
Group  of  Tribes,  ifii 

Burgess,  J.,  Gandhara  Sculptures, 

Lopes.  D.,  Historia  dos  Portugueses 

no  Malnbar,  677. 
Mittheilungen   des    Seminars  fiir 

Orientalische  Sprachen  zu  Berlin, 

6m 

Arya  Sura,  Jataka  Mala,  680. 
Arnold,  T.  W.,  Preaching  of  Islam, 

Dnhlmnnn,  J.,  Genesis  des  Maha- 

bharata,  fi8fi. 
Jackson,    A.   V.   W.,  Zoroaster, 

m 


NoTiCBS  OF  Books  {continued) — 
Deussen,  P.,  Philosophie  der  Upani- 

shads  691. 
Dutt,  R.  C,  Mahabharata,  fiM. 
Neumann,  K.  E.,  Lieder  der  Monche 
und  Nomen,  697. 
Nur-hhumi,  aSlL 
Nar-iU-iu, 


0. 

Obituary  Notices — 

I^eitner,  G.  W.,  72^ 

Monier- Williams,  Sir  M.,  730. 

Miiller,  Fr.,  473. 

Peterson,  P.,  SiL 

Rodgers,  C.  J.,  ilS. 

Warren,       C,  475. 
Omar  Khayam,  More  light  on,  135. 
Ooraons, 

Oriental  Congress  Committee,  200. 
Origin  of  the  Lunnr  and  Solar  Aryan 

tribes  and  on  the  liujput  clans,  295. 

519. 

Ospreys,  905.  fiOfi. 


P. 

Pali  M8S.  in  Nepal,  422. 
Pandavas,  2aL 
Panini,  305. 

Panjab  notes  for  1898,  207. 
Parjinar,  Indian  p^bt, 
Parihura  clan,  646. 
Parikfihita,  Hi 

Patau  Shaikh  Farid,  now  Pak  Patau, 
133. 

Pattidari  villaires. 
Peacock  Hill  cinder-mound.  4^ 
Pedro  Teixeira  on  the  Veddaa  of  Ceylon, 
133. 

Pepp6  inscription,  425. 
 relics. 

Persian  MS.  attributed  to  Fakhru'ddln 

Razi,  421. 
Peruvirral  Killi,  Indian  prince,  265. 
Pictogmphs,  208. 

Pinch 88,  T.  G.,  Some  Early  Baby- 
lonian Contract  -  Tablets  or  Legal 
Docum»'ntJi,  103. 

Piprahwa  inscription,  125. 

PoFB,  R«v.  G  U.,  Extracts  from  the 
Tamil  '*  Purra-poruj  Vepba-Miilni  *' 
and  the  "  I*urra-nanniirru,"  22.'^. 

Poussin,  L.  de  la  v.,  Tantras,  LLL 
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Prakrits,  301. 
Pratnfirn  clan,  fiifi- 
PratLnthana,  iUL 
PrayAg,  Si^L 

I^- Aryan  communal  village  in  India 

and  Europe,  322- 
Prthivisena,  Ml. 
Puchikwar  language,  674. 
Puppa-tj»oa-rabttn,  140. 
Purra  nanuurru,  226. 
Purra-iMjruJ  Veriba-Malai,  22fi* 
Puru,  308^  Slli  ajJL 


al-Qazwinrs  Atharu'l  Bilad, 


R. 

Rftjfhu,  52L, 
Rnjabul, 

Kajput  dans,  296, 
Ratna,  o21. 

Rapson,  E.  J.,  Coinaf^e  of  the  Maha- 

k^utrapaj^  and  K^atrapaa  of  Sura^^ra 

and  Malnva,  357. 
Rashidu'd-Din,  ilia. 
Rath  or  tribe,  649. 
Rawdatu  ?  Safa,  409. 
Ray,  Sydney  H.,   Torres    St  aits 

Languages,  421. 
Revata,  319. 
RiHalatu'l  Gliut'ran,  fifid. 
Rodgers,  C.  J.,  479. 
Ruda^t,  minstrel  of  the  Houses  of 

Sfiinun  and  SAraan,  hi  et  seq. 
Rudradiiinan,  3.')H  ct  seq. 
Rudra.seua,  Ml  et  soq. 
Rudrrusimba,  MI  et  seq. 
Rukmini,  aifi. 


S. 

Safar-nama,  419. 
Sagara,  ^ 
Sabadera,  339. 
Saba«ra-Rrjiinf\,  297. 
Saigon,  Urifuul  School,  734. 
St.  John,  1L  F.  St.  A.,  Ari,  139. 

  Mramma,  667. 

S'aka  tribes,  'mL 
S'aka  era,  3fi  \ . 
Samarru,  857. 
Snngbadaman,  382. 
Saraswali,  312. 
Saryati,  62 1 . 
S'a6adu, 


Sasanaramsa,  the  author,  674. 
Sutnighna.  6il 

S'atvata  branch  of  Yadaras,  Sltf. 

Satyadaman,  379. 

Satya»iimha.  399. 
Saudru«i,  :n  s 
Saura^tra,  319. 

Sek  Nig,  snake-god  of  the  Gond<,  311 . 
Serpent- worship  in  India,  299,  al^ 
SV4a,  313. 

SawBLL,    R.,    Cinder  •  Moands  of 

BelUry,  L 
Shesh  Nag,  {rod  of  Winter,  341. 
Shor  identified  as  Sborkot,  133. 
Shukru>n-nisaa,  daughter  of  Akbar, 

100- 

Siinhasena,  395  et  seq. 
Sinclair,  W.  F.,  Ospreys,  905. 
Sua  Rahan,  140. 
Solar  Aryan  tribes.  296,  519. 
Sombiinsi  tribes.  653. 
*  Soul '  in  the  Upanishads,  11. 
Soul  theory  and  initiative  of  the 
Avesta, 

Soul,  Zarnthu^tra's  doctrine,  6QS. 

Spitamas, 

S'ravasta,  5iL 

Stein,  M.  A.,  KaSmir  Antiquities,  ?fll 
  Notes  on  Inscriptions  from 

Uiivana  presented  bv  Major  Beaoe, 

afl6. 
Subahu,  621 ■ 
Subala,  h2iL 
Sndas,  miL 

Sullat,  name  of  goddess  Zir-panitum, 

106. 

Sun-worship  in  India,  299.  519. 
S'urasenas.  297^  311^  32i. 
S'uraseni  dialect,  301. 
Suvi^akha.  Pahlava  minister,  377. 
Swat  Valley  sculptures,  SilL 

T. 

Tahir,  fiSfi. 

Takbt'I-Bahai,  Buddhist  sculptures, 
422. 

Takht  Nsg,  god  of  Spring,  311. 

Tukshaka,  313. 

Talajanjfhas,  297i  311. 

Tamil  "  Purm-porul  Venba-Malai  " 

and  ♦•Pnrra-nannirru,"  22 }. 
Tantras,  li_L 
Taoism,  33L. 

Tarlkh  Alfi  on  'Omar  Khayim,  136. 

Tarikh-i-AIfi.  IM. 

Tiirikhi  -  Guzida    of  I;;(amdu*lliih 

Mustawfi,  63j  61. 
TathagaU,  m. 
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Taw  Sew  Ko,  An,  fifift. 
Taxila  copper-plate,  371 . 
Temple,  R.  C,  Theory  of  Uivorsal 

(iniinmHr  as  applied  to  a  Group  of 

Savape  Lanfrua;;es,  ntio. 
Theorv  of  soul  aud  the  initiative  of 

the  A  vesta.  429. 
Theorv  of  universal  pframmar,  /><>/). 
Tii*)MA8,  F.  W.,  Two  LiHtj*  of  Words 

from  liana's  '  Ilarsa-C'arita,'  4Hn. 

  Ospn  ys,  «tOfi. 

Tilli,  the  sacred  oil ■se(;d,  330. 
Tilok-<jandi  clans,  o52. 
Tol-Kappyam,  221. 
Torres  Straits  languages,  421. 
Trtsu,  afllL 

Tuar  or  Tomara  tribe,  ML. 
Tufrhril  Heff.  MSL 
TurvaAa,  308,  aLL 


U. 

Ucchai-shra-vag,  the  long-eared  horse 
of  India,  342. 

Udyana,  not^B  on  inscriptions  pre- 
sented bv  Major  Deane,  89.>. 

'Uniar-i-Khayyara,  More  light  on, 
409  et  seq. 

Universal  grammar,  thef>ry  as  applied 
to  a  >;roupof  ^ava^e  lan;:ungt'S,  iitifi. 

Upanishad  theory  of  '  soul,'  LL 

Tpaplavya,  313. 

Usavadata,  SfiS. 

Usiks,  2fi5. 


V. 

Vamacharis  of  Bengal,  139. 
Varanasi,  312. 
Varanavata.  315. 
Vasistha,  30H. 
Vasithiputa  Pulumayi,  3fi0 

Vasuki,  313. 

Vf  das  as  sources  of  information,  304. 

Ve<lda.s  of  Ceylon,  133. 

Videha, 


Vijayanapar,  L 

Viiayasena,  3fiR  et  »eq. 

Villaj^e  land-tenures  in  India,  329. 

Viradainan,  387  et  m  <|. 

Vi^ala,  foundi  r  of  Vaisali,  521^ 

Vishnu- Puraria,  524. 

Visvascna.  39fi. 

Viiivjiflimha,  361  et  seq. 

Viswamitra,  314. 

Vohu  Manah.  'IM. 

Vrihadbala  of  Kosala,  223. 

Vrihudhula,  n'2l. 

Vrihadraiha,  3i5. 

Vrikasthala,  liLL 


W. 

Warren,  tt.  C,  obituary,  475. 
Weir,  T    ILj  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 

Hebrew  M?<S.  in  the  Uunteriau 

Library  of  Glasirow,  739. 
West,  E.  W.,  Notes  on  Zarathu.4tra'8 

Doctrine  regardin*,'  the  Soul.  rtun. 
Western  Satraps,  inscriptions,  324. 

Y. 

Yadava  tribe,  ?M.  Mfi, 

Yadu.  296,  308, 

Yadubansi  tribes,  rt-'i^  et  eeq. 

Yaduvafisi,  318. 

Ya'kubi  on  Batrhdad,  MK. 

Ya^iodamiin.  36H  et  seq. 

YatimatuM-Dabr  of  Abu  Mannar  ath- 

Tha'alibi,  48,  5lL 
Yavanas,  311. 
Yayati, 


Z. 

Zanj  rebellion,  ^69 
Zarathushtra,  273  et  seq. 
Zarathui^tra's  doctrine  regarding  the 

soul.  605. 
Zoroastrianism,  211  et  seq. 
Zubaydah,  Tomb  of,  HRH. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

or  m 

SANSKRIT,  ARABIC, 

AND   ALLIED  ALPHABETS. 


The  system  o!  Translitoration  Bbown  in  the  TaHes  given 

overleaf  is  almost  identical  with  that  approved  of  by  the 
iDternational  Oriental  Congress  of  1894;  and,  in  a 
Beaolutiou,  dated  October,  the  CoudclI  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Societt  earnestly  recommended  its  adoption  f»o 
far  as  possible)  by  all  in  this  country  engaged  in  Oriental 
studies,  "  that  the  very  great  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  ** 
may  be  gradually  obtained. 
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1  at  beginning  of  word  omit  J 
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.  .  .      or  _£. 

J  ....  / 

.  .  .  ,  b 

ft 

•  •  •  •  H 

A  .  •  •  .  m 

1 

....  6 

•     »     #     •  i 

,   3  OT  sh 

.  .  .  »  « 

^  .  torih 

*  — 

jjtf  .  .  f  or  s 

J  .  .  Iff  or  r 

Diphthongs. 

,jo         or  z 

A  ....  A 

^  .•••01 

^  •  •  »  •  ^ 

^  •  •  •  «  ^ 

•* 

y 

y  •  .  .  .  au 

|i  .  A  or 

»      •      •     «  W 

*• 

4>      .    .    .    .  ^ 

»    •    •  • 

Vowels. 

hamza  ^or  o_ 

• 

< 

^  .  ^  or  ^ 

•  .  .  .  a 

omtVwn  9     •   •  It 

J   .  .  .  «  r 

•       •      ■      •  y 

•    •    •    •  ^ 

letter  not  pro- 

1     «    •    «    ■  « 

J         ....  J 

_1    ....  M 

nounced .  ,  — 

Additional  Letibrs. 

Hindi  and 

Turkish  oklt. 

Paksbtu. 

Paiuutu  ohlt.  * 

V  •  • .  •  P 

clT  wlien  pro- 

<^ or      .  ^ 

^       m    •    m  f9 

nounced  as 

«  - 

^  .  .  .  .  ^ 

or  ^   .  .  d 

^  .  .  .  9 

^  .  zoizh 

cl>  .  .  ,  •  ^ 

J  or  J  .  .  .  r 

^  .  ,  .  n 

C^S  .  .  ,  ,  g 

.  .  .  Ush 

V     •  •  • 

J     i  .  .  •  2 
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PALI  TEXT  SOCIETY. 


OOlf tf ITTEE  OF  HANAGBMBNT. 

M.  tlilLA  SSNA&T,  <lA  rinititot. 
pMoriMOR  FAUSBOLL.  Pbofismk  J.  S8TLIN  OABPBNTBA. 

BOBERT  OHALMBRS,  Eta. 

Managing  Ghmrman~l.  W  RHYS  DAVIDS,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  LoDdon,W. 
(With  power  to  add  workers  to  their  aumber.) 

ir«M.   See.  an<i   Treas.  .^flMrVMI— FkOtatOT  LumUl,  Htmid  OoUcgt, 

Cambridge,  Mus. 

B»k.  See.  and  3VwM.  fw  CtyJSm— E.  B.  GoonoatM,  Eiq.,  Atepttte  Knda- 

This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  oecrpsihle  to 
sttidents  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  variouB  KSS. 
scattered  throaghout  the  VnxYemty  and  other  Public  Libxsriee 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  ol  religioB,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a  very 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a  century  and  a 
half  (about  b.o.  400-260).  For  that  period  they  have  preaerred 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  iUtratioB  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselTes,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  ciyiliKation.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  iulluenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — the  Rystem  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddlii^tm.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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moveraent  in  tlie  worM's  liistory  which  bears  any  o]of»e  resem- 
blance to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  cootuin 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midwaj  between 
the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the  various  modem  fonns  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothinir  oMer 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Vedio  writiiigs ;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intelleotual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  tlii^t  tbe  pubUe«' 
tion  of  this  unique  literatare  will  be  no.  less  important  lor  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — ^than  the  publication  of  the  Yedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pagea  8to. 
Of  these  7,200  pages  hare  idready  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  lifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  iasue  1,000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guint;as  for  six  years,  payable  in  nflva-nce.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  Iree,  the  publications  oi  tiie  Society, 
which  cost  n  pood  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  ])roduce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themeelTea 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  neces^iiy  OTer  a 
term  of  years,  j^early  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  Mends  of  historical  zeeearob. 


SuhteriptimB  fvr  1899  are  dua^  and  it  u  Mnuftfy  requ/Mad 
that  avbtenbert  tnU  tend  in  their  paymmte  %BiihmU  jnUHnff  the  Chairman 
to  the  erpenee  and  trouble  of  pereonaSy  atking  for  them»  JO  irAo  eem 
cotwenimUff  do  eo  ehould  eend  the  Five  Ouineae  for  eix  yeare,  to 
their  own  beneJSt  and  that  of  fA«  Society  tUeo, 

* 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cmtmi  m  any 
eaee  be  sent  to  subseribera  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scnptions  for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  he  made  payable  tn  the  "Pail 
Text  Soeiety."   (Address:  22,  AlhemarU  Street^  London,  W,) 
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ROYAL   ASIATIC  SOCIETY 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  &  IRELAND. 


22,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  IV. 


©pccial  ji3otice. 


The  royal  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  publishes  Quarterly  an 
Illustrated  Journal^  containing  Original  Articles  on  the  Lan- 
guages, the  Archaeology,  the  History,  the  Beliefs,  or  the  Customs 
of  the  East. 

A  Special  Article  in  the  Journal  gives  each  Quarter  an 
account,  as  complete  as  possible  up  to  date,  of  all  scholarly  work 
being  done  throughout  the  world  in  these  branches  of  inquiry. 


The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  THREE 
GUINEAS  a  Year  for  Resident,  and  THIRTY  SHILLINGS 
a  Year  for  Non- Resident,  Members. 


Each  Member  who  has  paid  his  Subscription  for  the  current  year 
receives  the  Journal  post  free,  has  the  use  of  the  Library  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  and  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Three- 
guinea  subscribers  may  also  borrow  books. 


Libraries  and  Non-Members  may  obtain  the  Journal  post 
free  by  a  Subscription  of  Thirty  Shillings  a  year  if  paid  in 
advance  direct  to  the  Secretary.  The  Price  of  each  Part 
separately  is  Twelve  Shillings. 
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